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British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay. Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North-West Prontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissioner- 
ships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anadamans 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 


Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India —^The 
RiKht Hon, Mr, L, 8. Amery, (.\pril, 
1940. 

Permanent Under~Sec.retnry of State-~ 
Sir Find-later Stewart, o.c b., o.c.i.e. 

Parliamentary Under^Secretary of 
State —The Duke of DovoiiRhire- 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakoaeh, G.B.e. Sir A. A. L. 
PareoiiB, k.C.i.e. Sir H. Williamson, 
C.I.E., M.B.E., Sir J. Clay, K .C.T.B., C.8.I, 
O.n.E. E. Ranhavetidia Rao, Lt.—CoB. 
Sir H. Snhniwardy, o u.e. Sir J. A. 
Woodbead. k.C.S.I. Devvuii Bahadur 8.E. 
Raiinanathau, Sir Conrtetiy Latimer, 
K.C.i.e., c.s.i. 

High Commissioner of India —Sir 
Azizul Iltiq, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for Jndta—Sir 
David Meek, Kt., c.r.E,, o.b.e. 

Government of India 

(Area — I,X0S,679, Sq. miles with a 
population of S63,8S7,77S of people—nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Goreruor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, p.C., K.T., g.m.S.i., 
G.M.I.E., O.B.E,, D.L., T.V., (iStll April 

1936) 

Members of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Pereival Mavell, g.o.b.. C.m.g., m.c., 

British Service, Comraander-in-Chief in 
India (TVar.) 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
k.C.S.I., k.C.i.e, (Defence.) 

The Hoii, Mr. Naliiii Ranjan Barker 
(Commerce.) 

The Hon. Sir Horraueji P. Mody 
,K.B.E, (Supply.) 

The Hou. Sir BuUan Ahmed (Law.) 

The Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
k.C.S.I., C.I.E,, I.C.8. (Home.) 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswarai Mudaliar (India’s Pepresenta- 
tive at the British War Cabinet and on 
the Pacific War Council in London.) 
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The Hou. Dr. B. R. Ambedker Labour) 
The Hon. Sir E. C. Benthall {War 
Transport.) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Raisman, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E, i.e.s. (Finance.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammed Usman, k.C.i.e. (Posts 

and Air.) 

The Hon. Mr. M S. Aney (Indians 

Overseas}. 

The Hon. Sir J. P Srivastava, k.b.b. 

(Civil Defence). 
The Hon. Sir Jogeiidra Singh 

(Education, Health and Lands.) 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari p c. 
(Information and Broadcasting—Died on 
8th January 1942) 

The Hon. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
(Civil Defence — Died on ISth June 1942.) 

President, Legislative Assembly _^Tlae 

Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, K C.S.I, 

President. Council of Slate—The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byiamji Dadabhoy, K.C.S.I. 
K.C.I.E., L,L.D., Bar-at-Law. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Centra!, Assembly 
Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 1 q 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(bi In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area : — 82.955 sg. miles ; Population _ 

60,314,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, g. c. 
I. E. assumed office on the 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1939. 
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Couuell ot Miulsteri 

Coalition loi'med 12th December. 1941. 

(1) The Hou. Mr. Abul Kasein Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister, (Home, Publicity & 
Finance) (Moslem-Progressive Coalition). 

(2) The Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habi- 
bulla Bahadur of Dacca, Af/rioultitj-e d 
Industries and Commerce & Labour (Mos¬ 
lem Progressive Coalition), 

(3) The Hon. Mr. San tosh Kumar 
Basu, Public Health and Local Self-Oo- 
vernment and Civil Defence (Hindu Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition). 

(4) The Hon. Khau Bahadur Mr. 
Abdul Kerim, Education (Muslim Pro- 
gressive Coalition) 

(5) The Hon. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Baueriee, Revenue, Judicial and Legisla¬ 
tive (Hindu Progressive Coalition). 

( 6 ) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Hashem 
Ali Khan, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedtiess (Muslim Progressive Coali¬ 
tion). 

(7) The Uoii. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
Communication and Works, (Muslim Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition). 

( 8 ) The Hon. Mr. Upendra Nath Bar¬ 
man, Forests & Excise (Scheduled Caste 
Progressive Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mrs. Hasina Murshed, M.b b M.h.i., 
(Muslim Progressive Coalition). 

Numerical strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly—(T otal seats—250) 

I. Progressive Coalition Party ooii- 


sists of:— 

1. Hon, Ministers . 8 

2 . Progressive Assembly Party 51 

3. Congress Parliamentary Party 

by Mr. Sarat Ch, Bose . 26 

4. Independent Scheduled Caste 

group ... . 14 

5. Krishak Proja group ... 10 

6 . Anglo-Indians ... 3 

7. Nationalists ... 14 

8 . Europeans ... 25 

II. Congress lead by 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy 25 

III. Muslim League ... 43 

IV. Unattached ... 25 


(b) In Council— (Total seats— 63 in- 
eluding 3 seats—two Hindus and one 
Muslim—vacant at present). 

(i) Congress Parliamentary Party 
(Orthodox) ... ... 7 

(ii) Oougreas Parliamentary Party 7 

(iii) Muslim League (Opposition) 17 

(iv) Progressive Coalition ... I 6 

(v) Progressive . 5 


(vi) European 

(vii) Unattached 


I Capital and its population :— 

; Calcutta—21,09,000 (Provisional to the 

I nearest thousand). 

j Summer capital and its population : — 

I Darieeling—25,900 (Provisional to the 

i nearest thousand). 

j Receipt and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year— 

; Receipts-1,56 97,9000 

Expenditure—16,76,38,000 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — 1S6,SS0 sg. miles, Population 

S8,000,000). 

Governor 

I Sir Bertrand Glancy, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e.. 
j (April 7, 1941.) 

; Council of Ministers 

( 1 ) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major 
j Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b.e,, 

Premier (Muslim— Unionist). 

(2) The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Chhotn Ram, Minister of Revenue, 
(Hindu — Unionist). 

(3) The Hon, Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister, (Hindu-National Pro¬ 
gressive). 

Hon. Major Nawabzacla Malik 
Kbizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, O.u.E., Mi¬ 
nister of Public Works, (Muslim—Unio¬ 
nist). 

( 5 ) The Hon. Main Abdul Haye 
Minister of Education, (Muslim-Unio¬ 
nist). 

( 6 ) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, 

Political designation of the Ministry : 
Unionist, 

Date of formation of Ministry •— 
April 1,1937. 

Parliamentary Secretaries (1) Mir 
Maqbool Mahraood, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, (Muslim-Unionist). (2) Mrs. Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, m.h.e., Parliamentary 
Secretary (Muslim—Unionist). (3) Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Sec¬ 
retary, (Muslim-Unionist). ( 4 ) Chaud- 
hari Tikka Ram, m.be., Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Hindu—Unionist). (5) Sheikh 
Faiz Mahamraad, m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Secretary. (Muslim—Unionist). ( 6 ) Sayed 
Amjad Ali Shah, ‘.m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Priv. Secretary, (Muslim—Unionist). 

(7) Bhagat Hans Raj, Parliamentary Pri¬ 
vate Secretary, (Hindu—Unionist). ( 8 ) 
Nawabzada Mahiiraraad Faiyaz Ali Khan 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, (Mus¬ 
lim—Unionist). (9) Sir William Roberts, 
KT„ c,i.e.. Parliamentary Private Secre- 
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tary, (Christian—Unionist). (10) Khan 
Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmad Qurraa- 
ni, Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
(Muslim—Unionist), (11) Sardar Jagjit 
Singh Man, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh—Khalsa National). (12) Sardar 
Qopal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh—Khalea National). Rai Sahib 
Thakur Ruptidaman Singh, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, (Sikh—National Progres¬ 
sive), 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 

The total number of seats in the Le¬ 
gislative Assembly is 175 including the 
Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided into 
parties as follows :— 

Government supporters') : —Unionist 
Party—97. Khalsa National—10. Inde¬ 
pendent—3. National Progressive—4. 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s Party—7. Total— 
191. 

Opposition :—CougreBs I’arty—.36. In¬ 
dependent Members- 17. Total—53. 

Capital and its population —Lahore— 
4,29,747. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla—IB,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year lOiS — 43 .— 
Receipts—Rs. 14,49,18,000. Expenditure— 
Rs, 13, 63,50,000. 

Government of Sind 

(Area~4a,37S 8q. miles', Population— 
4,535,008.) 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, k.C.S.i., ai.R., i.c.s, 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Council ol Ministers 

Coalition—Formed on 10-10-1942 

The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hiduyatullah, K.c.s.i,, (Premier in 
charge, Finance Department and Civil 
Defence Department). (Muslim League.) 

’The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub S. Khuhro ( Minister-in-charge, 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operation 
Departments.) (Muslim League). 

The Hon. Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawazali, 
{Minister-in-charge, Education, Excise, 
Forest, Agriculture, Rural Reconstruction 
and Labour Departments.) 

The Hon. Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar, (Minister-in-charge), Home, 
Legal, Political d: Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments) (Muslim League.) 

The Hon. Rao Saheb Gokaldas Mewal- 
das Rochlani, (Minister-in-charge, Public 
Works Department and Local Self- 
Government Department) (Independent.) 

The Hon, Dr. Hemaiidas Rupohand 
Wadhwani, (Minister-in-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industries 
Departments) (Independent,) 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 
Gabole. (Baloch). 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah (Mus¬ 
lim League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana. 
(Muslim League), 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yueif Khan Chan- 
dio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewacband Motwani. 
(Hindu Maha Sabba). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Seta 60 

Congress 9; Hindu Independent Party 
8 ; Muslim League 14; Strength of other 
party in the Assembly not known. 

Capital and its Population —Karachi, 
386,655. 

Budget Jor 1942 —'43 Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 4,8(1,74,000—Expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts Rs. 4,96,01,000 

Government of Orisaa 

(Area — 32,000. Sq. miles ; Population — 
87,23,544. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.B., I.C.3., J.P., (April 1, 19*1), 

Council ot Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Perso¬ 
nnel ;— 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Oajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi (Prime Minister)-Home 
Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local Self- 
Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 
finance, Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve¬ 
lopment and Education, 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan— Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health, 

Speaker, Legislative Assemtly—Hon'ble 
Sri Mnkunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength ol Parilea 
Total Sets—60. 

Congress 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population. Cuttack 
74,297. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rs. 1,97,07,000; Expenditure— 

Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

Government of Assam 

(Area — ^7,434 Sg, miles', Population 
10.930,388.) 

Governor—Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.o.s.r., 0,1.K., I.c.s,; (May 4, 1942); 
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Connell ot Miniaters 

Coalition; Formed August 25, 1942; 
Personnel : 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, M.A., B.L. (Muslim League)-, 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Jssam United 
Party.) 

(3) Maulvi Miinawwnr Ali, B.A., LI..B. 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Ohakrabarti, 
B.A. [Assam United Party). 

(5) Kbau Sahib Maulavi Mudnbbir 
Hussain Chaudburi, b.l, (Muslim 
League). 

(6) Dr. Mahondra Nath Saikia, r,.M.P. 
(Assam United Party), 

(7) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, 
B.L. (Muslim League). 

(8) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahaman. M.A., b.l. (Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, b.a., b.t., b.l. 
(Assam United Party). 

ilO) Rnpnath Brahma, B.L. (Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28 1912). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength oi Parties 
Legis. Assembly :~Total sets 108. 
Congress 31 (including the Speaker); 
People’s 10; European 9; Independent 4; 
Assam United 5.3 (of this 32 belong to 
the Muslim League). 

Legis. Council Muslim 7 including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party; Europeans 
2; Plains, Tribal 1, Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Abom Community 1; Caete Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members beloug to the Assam 
United Party); Iniiependents 9 (Marwaris 
3 and Case Hindus 6). 

Capital and its Population —Shillong; 
38,192. No Slimmer Capital. 

Receipt and Expenditure for Current- 
year .— Receipts; Rs. 3,33,73,000. Expen¬ 
diture; Es. 3,97,18,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area 1,24,863 Sq, Miles. Population 
4.98,40 664). 

Governor;—Oapt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, a.o.i.B., m.C.; 

Assumed charge March 12, 1940, 

Advisory Connell 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939; Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boag, K.c.i.E., c.s.i,, 

I.O.8. 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.c.i.e., c.b.i. 
I.C.8. 

(3) T. G. Rutherford, o.s.i., c.i.k., 

I.C.S. 


(4) 8. V. Ramamurty, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 

Legis, Assembly : Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142; Justice 
14; Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12; 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legis, Council-. Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Congress 23; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2; National Democrats 2 : Independents 
8 , Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population—Madras ; 
7,77,481. 

Summer Capital and its Population— 
Ootacamund : 292,850. 

Budget Tor Current year 

Receipts: Rs. 18.97,86,400. 

Expenditure: Rs. 18,94,27,800. 

Government of Bombay, 

(Area :— 76,443 sq, miles ; Population 
80,843,840 

Governor—H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger 
Lumley, G, c.i.e,, t.i>., (Sept., 18, 1937). 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed the Governor assumed Administra¬ 
tive and Legislative Powers assisted by 
the following advisers :— 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939; Present 
Personnel : 

(i) Henry Foley Knight, C.i.e,, i.C.b. 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(ii) Charles Holditoh Bristow, C.I.E., 
I.c.s,, Portfolio: Home, 

(iii) Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford 
Collins, C.8.I., C.I.E., O.B.E. I.c.s. Portfolio : 
Seven ue. 

Numerical strength ol Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats—175) 

Congress— 86 , Muslim League—25, 

Independents—13, Independent Jjabour— 
14, Progressive—12, Peasants and Peoples 
—7, Peasants and Workers—7, Democra¬ 
tic Swaraj—4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total 
—175. 

(b) In CoancH—(Total seats—30). 

OongresB—10, Muslim League—3, In¬ 
dependents—9, Progressive—1, Democra¬ 
tic Swaraj—3, Liberal—1, (Vacant seats 
3): Total—30. 

Capital and its population Bombay 
City—1,489,883. 

Summer capital and its population :— 
Poona—338,448, 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year ;— 

Receipts—Rs. 13,18,16.0(X), 

Expenditure—Rs. 15,17,18,200, 
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Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area —1,12,101 sg. miles ; Population 
—5,63,46,456). 

Governor—H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.o.i.B, c.i.i!., i.c s., (De¬ 

cember 6, 1!)39). 

Advisory Council—formed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, M.A., M.8C., jx.B., 
(Cantab), D. Litt. (Agra) Bar-at-r.arw, 
O.S.I., C.I.E,. i.c.s. 

Portfolios :—Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Governraent and Public 
Health. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas), 
K.C.I.B., c.s I., I.c.s. 

Portfolios ; Home Aft'uirs, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirreff, b.a., j. p.. 

1 . c. B. 

Portfolios; Revenue, Rural Deve¬ 
lopment, Agriculture, Forests, Communi¬ 
cations and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength ol Partiea 

(a) In Absemblv:--(T otal scats—228). 

Government supporters ; Congress 147, 

Opposition: Muslim I,eague 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21; Total 228. 

(b) In Council—(T otal seats—60) 
Government supporters; Congress 14; 
Opposition: Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24; Total 
—59 (excluding President), 

Capital and its population — 

Allahabad; 2,60,6.30. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal—21.313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year— 

Receipt— 17,12,32,132. 

Expe7irliture —Rs. 17,08,29,584. 

Government of Bihar 

(Area — 69,3^8 Sq. Miles', Population — 
37,9HB,581. 

Governor —H. E. Sir 'I’lioraas 
Alexandar Htewart, k.c.s.i., k.C.i.e., i.c.s. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council 

The CongresB having resigned the 
Governor assumed the Administrative 
ai\d Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers:— 

Council formed Nov. 4.’39, 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins, c.i.e., i.c.b. 

2. R. E. Russell, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 

In AssemUy~(&) Total mimber of M. 


j L. A.’s 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant due 
j to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death 
of members. 

(c) Number of M. L. A.’s belonging 
to congress party 96 (excluditig 2 seats 
vacant due to death of raerobers. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 

I recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council—(a) Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8 . 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10, 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such recog¬ 
nised party in the Council but two mem¬ 
bers have informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its population—Tatna — 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—62,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts - 6,43,25,1X0. 

Expend! t n re—5,80,42 ,(X)0. 

Government of C. P. 

(Area — 1,81,569 Sq. Miles', Population 

—l,68,nil,01S.) 

Governor—H. E. Bir Henry Twynam 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E., I.C.B., (October 2,1940) 

Advisory Council—The Congress Minis¬ 
try having resigned the Governor assn in- 
! ed the Administrative and Legislative 
Powers assisted by the following advi¬ 
sers :— 

Council formed Nov. 11, 1939. 

Personnel—(i) Bir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c i.b.i i.c.s. 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, c.B.i., 
C.I.E., I.c.s, 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 

Total Beats—112, 

Government supporters: Congress 71. 
Opposition: Independent 17, United b, 
Muslim League 1(1, Unattached 8, Total — 
til (excluding Speaker). 

Capital and its Population—Nagpur; 
3,01,287, 

Summer Capital and its Population — 
Pachmarhi; 6,693. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year; 

Receipts—Rs. 5,31,44.482. 

Ex pen di t u re—Rs. 5,11,59,628. 
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Govt, of N. W. F. Provinces 

(Area — S6,S56 Sq. Alile,y, Population — 
3O,SS.0eT.) 

Governor—H, E. Sir George Ciintiing- 
ham, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e, o b.e., i.c.s. (March 
2, 1937.) 

Advisory Council—J. G, Aehesoii, ti.i.E., 
I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. the Governor. 

Numerical strength ol Parties 

Total seats—50. Congress—23, Nations, 
list—3, MusUm League—13, Liberals 
(Democratic)— 2, Independents—3, No 
party 1. Died Convicted and resigned—5. 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
City 130967. Peshawar Cantonment— 
42453. 

Estimated revenue receipts— 
Es. 1,96 54,000 Estimated revenue expen¬ 
diture— Ra. 1,95,86,000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Jmtice of India —The Hon. 
Sir Murice Lindford Gwyer, k.C.b., k.c.s.i. 
D.C.I.., (Appointed in 1937) 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachariar, Kt. (App. in 1939) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.C.S.I., (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department 
High Coart—Calcutta 

Chief Justice —The Hon’ble Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M.C., K.C., Barti8ter-at■La^y — 
(12-11-1034). 

Puisne Judges —The IJon’ble Mr. 
■Tustice Torrick Ameer Ali, Kt, Barrister- 
at-Law (30-11-1931.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George 
Douglas McNair, Barrister-at-Law (16-11- 
1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasira Ali, 
M.A., B.L.. (13-11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Alan Gerald 
Eussell Henderson, b.a, (Oxon), i.c.b., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mittra, M.so., M.i,. (12-11-1934.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b.a., ll.b. Barrister-at-Law (8- 
11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nurs¬ 
ing Ran, Kt., C.I.B., i.e.s., (16-1-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Normau George 
Armstrong Edgley, m.a., (Oxon), i.e.s., 
Barrister-at-Law, ,i.p. (8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mukherjea, m.a.. d.i., (9-11-1936), 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chandra 
Biswas, C.I.B., M.A,, B.h., (1-3-1937). 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
I,rf)dge, B.A., (Cantab), i.es., j.p.. (7-11- 
1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William Gentle, Barrister-at-Law, (10-11- 
1941), 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Amarendra 
Nath Ben, Barrister-at-Law., (7-11-1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, c i.e., b.a. (Cantab), 
I.C.B., Barrister-at-Law., (15-11-1939). 

'I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mobamed Akram. b.l. (Addl.) (11-11- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sndbi Ranjau 
Das, B.A. (Cal), ll.b. (Lond), Barrister-at- 
Law, (Addl) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank. M.A. (Oxon) i.es,, Barrister-at- 
Law. J.P. (Addl) (2-2-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. (Offg). (1-12-1942). 


Bombay Judicial Department. 

High Court—Bombay. 

I Chief Justice—fho Hon. Sir J. W. F. 
Beaumont, k.c. m.a., (Cantab.) Kt,. (20-6- 
1930). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. J. Kanin, 
LL,B., Advocate (0, S ) 09-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N, J. Wadis, 
B.A, (Bom & Cantab), Bar at-Law, i.C.s, 
(6-12-1933.) 

The Hon Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, 
M.A., r.L,B. (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. B, R, Mackliii, 
B.A. (Gxon), I.e.s. (18-6-1935.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. 
WasBOodew, lb.b. (29-11-1937.) 

The Hod. Mr. Justice K. C. Sen, b.a. 
(Cal. & Cantab), i.o.s. (4-8-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. C. Cbagla, 
B.A. (Gxon), Bar-at-Law. (4-8-1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. S. Lokur, 
I.B.B. (24-8-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden, 
Bar-at-Low. (offg). (13-11-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr, Justice K. A. Somiee, 
M.A., i.L.B (0, 8.), Bar-at-Law. Addl. 
Judge (1-12-1942.) 

* The Honourable Mr, Justioe 
Wassoodew retires on 14-1-1943. The 
! Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, i.e.s., to be 
i a Puisne Judge in the vacancy that will 
I be caused by the retirement of the Hon. 
j Mr. Justioe Wassodew. 


I Madras Judicial Department 

High Court—Madras 

Chief Jv.itit;e~The Hon, Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-nt-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 
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Pu'mnc Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockelt, 
M.B.E. (li). Bar-at-law. 25th. July, 32. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. Kint;. 
(E). i.o.B. 34th. Oct. 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E), I.C.9. Bar-at-law. 20th. Oct. 13 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lakehmana 
Rao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 28th. 
Auk. Itj. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahman 
Kt., Khan Bahadur. (M). Advocate. 

7th. Aug. 37. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Ktishiia- 
Bwami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 27lh. 
July, 35. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 2nd. Feb. 39. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice M. Patanjali 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 15th Mar. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law. 26th. Oct. 15. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Haopell. 
(E). i.c.S. 4th. Oct. 21. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 15th. Jan. 42. 

The Hou. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Ranmn, Diwan Bahadur, (^f). n.A., B.i,. 
Bar-at-law. lOlh. July 11. 

The Hou. Mr. Justice J, A. Byers. 
(E). i.ts.fl. Bor-at-law. 

Temporary Additional Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N, Chandra¬ 
sekhara Ayyar, Rao Bahadur (B). 
Advocate. 8th. July 27. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
swanii Ayyar, n a., m.l. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Patna 


Chief Justice~'\'h6 Hon. Sir Arthur | 
Trevor Harries, Barrister-at-Law. 10-10 I 

1938. 

Puisne Judges Hon. Sir Saiyid ! 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-Law. 28-1-1929. i 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Clifford Monmo- 
han Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law, 11-7- ! 
19o3. j 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sukbdev i 
Prashad Varma, Barrister-at.Law. 22-1- 
1934. ' 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Francis George i 
Rowland, I.C.8. 21-8-1936. ^ 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lall, i 
M.A. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, 3-6- 

1939. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra 
Chattarji. 28-9-1939. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Eibton 
Meredith, i.c.s. 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Peter Hilary 
Lloyd Brough, ji.o., Barrister-at-Law. 
19-10-1942. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Janies Greig 
Shearer, i.C.s., Barrister-at-Law. Addl. 
(8-5-’42). 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court—-Nagpur 

Chief ./asfA’c—The Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Stone. Barrister. Date of appointment, 
9-1-1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

Judges~{\) I’he Hon. Sir Frederick 
Louis Grille, Kt.. m.a. (Cantab), Barris¬ 
ter, I.C.8. (9-1-1936) Officiating Chief 
Justice from 22-6-42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Wasudeorao 
Ramchandra Piiianik. Officiating vice 
No. 1 from 22-6-42. 

2. The Hon, Mr. Justice M. Bbawani- 
shankar Niyogi, c.i.e., m.a. ll.m. 9-1- 
1936. 

3. The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn Pollock, b.a. (Cantab), Barrister, 
I.C.8. 9-1-1936. 

4. The Hou. Mr Justice Harold 
George, Gruer, m.a. (Aber), Barrister, i.c.s. 
9-1 1936. On leave from 22-6-42. 

_ The Hon. Mr. Justice Kenelm George 
Dighy, B.A. (Cantab) Barrister i.c.s., j.p. 
Officiating vice No. 4 from 22-6-42. 

5. The Hou. Mr. .Justice Vivian Bose. 
K.A., U,.B. (Cantab), Barrister. 9-1-1936. 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court—Lahore 


Chief Justice —The Hon. 
Douglas Young. (7-5-1934) 
Puisne Judges :— 

The Hon. Blr. Justice Tek 
(27-1-1927). 


Sir John 
Chand Kt. 


do Dalip Singh (4-10-1926) 

do Monroe (7-12-1931) 

do Bhide (2-10-1933) 

do Abdul Rashid (2-10-'33) 

do Din Mohammad (2-5-’36) 
do Blacker (23-11-1937) 

do Ram Lall (9-2-1938) 

do Sale (14-11-1939) 

do Beckett (23-9-1940) 

do Muhammad Munin 


^ ^ (Addtl.) (28-9-’42) 

do Marten (Addtl.) 

(20-11-1942) 
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United Provinces Judicial Dept, 

High Court—Allahabad 

Chief Justice —Hon. Mr. Iqbal Ahmad 
n.A., 1,1,.n. 

Puisne JuJges—Hon. Mr. H. J. Col- 
liater, J.P., I.C. s. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 
J.P., i.c.e. 

Hon. Mr. Justice U. S. Bajpai, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice M. lemail, Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, n.A., 

I.L.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice IT. B. L. Braund, 
Bar-at-Law (on deputation). 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Kai 
Bahadur, M.A., i,i,.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. De B. Hamil¬ 
ton, .T.P., i.o.a. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Dar, b. a., 
LL.B. 

Acting Puisne Judges 


Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area — 712,SOS Sq. miles ; Population — 
81,310,ms). 

Assam State 

Manipur—H. H. Maharaia Sir Chuia 
Chand Singh, K.c.s.i., o.B.K, Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth—15th April, 188.5 
Date of aucccasion—18th September, i891 
Area of State in Sq. miles—8638 (Appro¬ 
ximately) 

Population of State—4,45,606 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620. 

Salute in guns—11. 

Baluchistan State 

Atrini!—His Highness Beglar Begi 
Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, a.C.I.E., Wall 
of— 

Date of Birth—1864 
Date of succession—1893 
Area of State in Square miles—73,378 
I’opulation of State—328,281 
Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 
1 Solute in Guns—19. 


Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. 
Rahadur, b.a., ll b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P- P. 
den, J.P., i.o.s. 


Mathur, Rai 
M. C. Plow- 


Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief Judge-Hon. Sir George 
Thomas, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (23-7-1938). 

Judges —Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennett, rc.s. (13-7 1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Mndeley, 
i.e.s. Acting Judge. (21-7-1941) 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. C. Agarwal, Kai 
Bahadur, Additional Judge, (16-11-1940) 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judge :— 

The Hon. Sir Godfrey Davis, Barris- 
ter-at-Low. (15-4-1940) 

Judges :— 

q'he Hon. Mr. Justice Charles M. 
Lobo, (15-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, 
B.A, (Cantab), r.tJ.s. (1.5-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr Justice Hatira Badrud- 
diu Tyabji, Barrister-nt-Law. (15-4-1940) 


I Baroda State 

I Boroda—His Highness Farr.and-i- 
1 Khas-i-Danlat-i-Inglishia Maharaja ^ Sir 
I Pratapsiugh Gaekwar, G.r.i.B., Sena Ivhas 
! Khel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

! Date of Birth—29th ,lnne, 1908 

Date of HneceBsion—7th. February, 
1939 

Area of vState in sq. miles—8,161 
Population of State—28,5.50,10 
Revenue—Rs. 245’23 lacs 
Salute in guns—21. 

Bengal States 

I Cooch Behar—H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhnp Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December, 1915 
Date of succession—20th December, 
1922 

Aren of State in sq. miles—131,835 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rs. 38i lakhs 
Salute in guns—13. 

Tripura —H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.si,. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—19th August, 1908 
Date of sncceBsion—13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—382,450 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42.104 (including 

the revenue of the zamiudaries in Bri¬ 
tish India) 

Indian States Forces -Tripura In¬ 

fantry 

Salute in guns—13, 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Ealahaiidi—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—5th October ’19 

Date of Buccession—19th September ’39 

Area in sq. miles—3,745 

Population—5,99,751 

Revenue—Rs. 6,43,000 

Salute in guns—9 

Mayurbhanj—Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bbanj Deo, k.c.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th February, ’01 
Date of succession—2;)rd April, ’28 
Area in sq. miles—4,243 
Population—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns—9 

Patna—H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3lHt March ’12 

Date of succession—16th .Tanuary ’24 

Area in square miles-2,511 

Population—16,32,220 

Revenue—Rs. 11,02,251 

Salute in guns—9 

Sonpur—H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.c.t.R, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th .Time 1874 
Date of Biiceeasiou—8th August ’02 
Area in square miles—906 
Population—226,751 
Revenue—Rs. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Bombay Fresy, States 
Balaslnor—H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth November 1894 
Date of succession—Slst December '15 
Area in square miles—189 
Population—52,525 
Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Cavalry—60, 

Infantry—177, Guns—10 
Salute in guns—9 

Bansda—H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th February 1888 
Date of succession—2l6t Sept, ’ll 
Area in square miles—215 
Population—40,125 
Revenue—Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Baria—Lt. Col, His Highness Mabaraol 
Bhree Sir Ranjitsinhji, k.o.s.i., Ruler of— 
Date of birth—10th July 1886 
Date of Buccession—20th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1,89,206 

Indian State Forces—1 Cavalry 
(Irregular) Strength 17. 1 Company 
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Ranjit Infantry, Strength 153. 1 
Platoon Militia, Strength 50 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant 

Raghunathrao Shankarrao, Pant 
Saehiv of— 

Date of birth—20 September 1878 
Date of succession—i7th July ’22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population—130.420 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Cambay—H. H, Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawav Khan Saheb Bclr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth—16th May ’ll 
Date of succession— 2l8t January ’15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhota Udepur (Mohan)—H. H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhii Fateh- 
sinhji Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th November ’06 
Date of succession—29th August '23 
Area in sq. miles—89,034 
Population—1,62,145 
Revenue—Rs. 13,08,248 
Salute in guiiB—9 

Danta—H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Harairsinhji, Maharana of— 
Date of birth—13th September 1899 
Date of succession—20th November ’25 
Area in sq. miles—347 
Population—19,541 
Revenue— Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Dharampur—H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijoyadcvji Mohandevji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd December 1884 
Date of succession—^26th March ’21 
Area in sq. miles—704 
Poi)ulation—1,12,031 
Revenue—Rs. 8,,50,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Idar—H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 
Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2nd September 1899 
Date of succession—14th April ’31 
Area in sq. miles—1,669 
Popul ation —3,07,798 
Revenue—Rs. 24,66,000'.nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Janjlra—H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March ’14 
Date of succession—2nd May '22 
Area in sq. miles—379 
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Population—1,10,3S8 
Revenue—Rs. l],G\t'00 
Salute in puns—11 

Jawhar—Sliriwant ycshuantrno Mahavni, 
Raja of— 

Date of liirtli—nth December ’17 

Date of Rucceflpion—11th December ’"27 

Area in eq. miles -30S 

Population—05,291 

Revenue—Re. 5,20,000 

Salute in ttune—9 

Khalrpur— PI. H, Mir P'ai/. Mahomed 
Khan Tidpur, Mir of - 
Date of birth—Ifh .Tannavy ’K! 

Date of RueceRpion —December ’)!5 
Area in eq. miles—C,050 
Population—227,1(18 
Revenue—Rs. 25'81 (lacsl 
Indian State p’orccs—Klmirpnr “Faiz” 
T.ipbt Infantry, 215 ; Kbairpur Camel 
Transport CornB, 72 - 
Salute in j^uns—15 

Kolhapur Ool. H. PI. Sbri Sir Rajaram 
Cbbalriqinli Maluirai, G,C.h!.l., (i.c.i.i:., 
Mabaraja of— 

Date of birib—30 .Inly 1897 
Date of Ruccesaion—6fh May ’22 
Area in sq. ndles—3,217T 
Population—0,57.157 
Revenue—R p. 12tl,S0,.;i27 
Salute in guns—19 

Lurawada—liieut. PT. PI, Mahavnna Shri 
Virbliadrasinhii, Raiaji Saheb of— 
Date of birth—8tli June ’10 
Date of BUcceRRion—'2nd October '30 
Area in sq. miles—388 
Population—9,5,162 
Revenue—About Rs. 5,50,OC'O 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 
Mudhol— PI. 11. Srimant Raja Bhairnvsinh 
(minor"). Raja of— 

Date of birth—15 October ’29 
Date of Buceession—9tb November ’37 
Area in sq. miles—309 
Po)mtation—02,832 
Revenue “Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State I’nice—Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry—11.5 
Salute in guns—9 

Kajpipla—Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir "Vijaya Sinbji ChhatraHinliii, K O.ti.i,, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birtli—30 January 1890 
ilate of BuceesRion—2(jtb September ’15 
Area in sq. miles—1,517'50 
Population — 2,48,008 
Revenue-Rs. 24.3'2,000 
Indian State Forces—Rajpipla Infantry 
1.52 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in gnus—13 

Sachin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Bluhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Mnbarizud Daula. Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—11th September ’09 

Dale of BUccesKion—19fh November ’30 

Area in sq. miles—57'80 

Revenue—Rs. 4,00,00/- 

ludian State Forces—Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute ill guns—O 

Sangll—Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasahel) Pafwardhiin, k.C.I.e., Raja of— 
Date of birth—14th Feb. 1890 
Date of SiicoeRsion—ITitb June 1903 
Area in sq. mikK—1,130 
Population—2,93,498 
lievenne—Rs. 16,80,2.14 
.Salute in guns—9 

Sant—Jlaharaiia .Sliri Jorawarsinliji 
Parfapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date of invih—24tli March 1881 
Date of Biiccession—31st August 1896 
Area in sq. miles—394 

Popiiluliou—iS.3,531 

Rtmenne—485,826 
Salute in guns—9 

Savantvaili—(Minor) H. 11. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhoiisle 
Date of birtli—13th August ’27 
Date of Bucccssion—.5tb July '37 
Area in sq. milPB-930 
Popii 1 a ti 0 n—2,52,170 
Revenue—Rs. 6.13,478 
Salute iu guns—9 

('etiiral Indian States 

AJaigarh—IT. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th November 1606 
Date of succession—7th June '19 
Area in sq. miles—802 
Population—81,790 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gnus—11 

Alirajpur—11. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K.C.I.E,. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12t.h Sept. 1881 
Date succeasion—14th PYbruary 1891 
Are.a in sq. miles—836 
Population—112,754 
Revenue of tlie State—Rs. 5,3.5,000 
State Forces—Alirajpur Cavalry—23 
Alirajpur Pratap Infantry—80 
Salute in guns—11 

Baoni—PI. PI. Azam-nl-Umara Iftikhar- 
iid-Daulah Imad-iil-Mnlfc Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihiii Sardnr Nawab Mohammad 
Musbtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of succession—28th October ’ll 
Area in sq, miles—121 
Population—25,256 
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Reveinie—Es. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Baraunilha ( Fathar Kaohar )—Haja Gaya 
Parshad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—18C5 
Date of succeBBion—9th July TO 
Area in sq, miles—218 
Population—15,912 
Revenue—Rs, 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Barwani—His Highness Devisinghii 
Ran a of— 

Date of birth—19th July ’22 
Date of Succession—2l8t April '30 
Area in sq. miles—1,178 
Population—1,76,632 
Revenue—Rs. 11,04.510 
Salute in guns—11 

Bhopal—Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sibandar Saulat Navvah Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur. 

G.C.I.E,, G.C.SI,, C.V.O., Navvah of— 

Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Datelof succession—17th May ’26 
Area in sq. miles—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—Es. 02,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal ( Victoria ) 
Dancers—141 ; Bhopal Sultania 
Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 

Own Company—1G4 
Salute in guns—19 

Bljawar—H, H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June '34 
Date of succession—11th Nov. ’41 
Area in sq. miles—973 
Population—1.20,928 
Revenue—Rs, 3,65,278 
Salute ill guns-11 

Charkhari—H. IT. Maharajndliiraja 

Sipahdar-ul Mulk Armurdau Singh Jii 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2i)th December ’03 
Date of succession—0th October ’20 
Area in sq. miles—880 
Population—123,405 
Revenue—Es. 8,20,000 nearly 
Salute ill guns—11 

Chbatarpnr—H. H, Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, '04 

Date of succession—5th April, ’32 

Area in sq. miles—1,130 

Popul a tion—1,01,207 

Gross Revenue Nearly—Rs, 12,00,000 

Indian States Forces—412 

Salute in guns—11 

Datia—Major H, H. Maliaraja I.okendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.a.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21st June 18S0 


Date of succession—5th August '07 
Area in sq, miles—911 
Population —148 059 
Revenue—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State F^orces Datia Ist Govind 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)--117 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, K.c.S.i., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth- 4tb April ’10 

Date of succession—21st December ’37 

Area in sq. miles—449'50 

Population—89.479 

Revenue—Rs, 7,(10,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—U. II. Maharaja 
Badiisbivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th August 1887 
Date of succession-^ 4th February '34 
Area in sq. miles—4l9 
Population—70,513 
Revenue—Rs. 0,83,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Dhar—Lieut H. H. Maharaja Anancl Rao 
Puar Sabob Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, '20 
Date of succession—1st August, '20 
Date of Investiture—16th March, '40 
Area in sq. Miles-],799-34 
Population - 2,.53,210 

Revenue including Feudatories and Jaiiirs 
Rs. 3,000,000 

Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
00; Dhar Infantry (Lasmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore—H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 

Rajoshwar Sawai Bhri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.o.i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of succession—20th February '20 
Area in sq. miles—9,902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces—Indore Holkar 
Kscort—141 

Indore Ist Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’a 
Infantry Companies “A” & “B"—dgO 
Indore Holkar 'Jransport Corps—206 
Salute ill guns—19 

Jaora—lit. Col. H. H. Fakhriid-Dnulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Snulat-i-Jang, g.b.e 
K.O.I.E., Navvah of— ’ 

Date of birth-17th January 1883 
Date of siicces.sion—Cth March LS95 
Area iii sq. miles—001 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue—Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns—13 
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Jhabua—H. H. Raja Udai Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th May 1875 

Date of succession—26th April 1895 

Area in sqr, miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue—Rs. 3,50.000 nearly 

Salute in guns—11 

Kbilebipur—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Durjunsalsingh K.O.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of succession—19th Jan may ’08 
Area in sq. miles—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue— Kb. 2.42,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Mathar—H. H, Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of succession—I6th Dec. ’ll 
Area in square miles—407 
Popul a tion—68.991 
Revenue—Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—CDnchehra)—H.H. Raja Mnhendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th February '16 
Date of succession—26th Feb, ’26 
Area in Sq. miles—50P4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Narslngbgarh-H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. k.c.I.E, Raja of— 
Date of birth—21 Sept. '09 
Date of succession—23rd April ’24 
Area in sq. miles—734 
Population—1,24 281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns—11 

Orchha—H. H. Saiamad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
kbaiid Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.C.s.I. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of succession—4th March ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,080 
Population—314,661 
Revenue—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

Fauna—H. H. Maharaja Mahcndra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31at January 1894 
Date of succession—20lh June 'CG 
Area in sq. miles-2,596 
Population—2,12,130 
Revenue—Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Bajgarh—H, H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth—18th December ’36 
Date of Succession— Do Do 
Area in sq. miles—962 


Population—1,48,609 
Revenue—Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns—11 

Batlam—Major-Genral H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, G.C.I.E., k.c.s.i., 
K.c.v.o. 

Date of birth—13th January 1880 
Date of succession—29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq miles—693 
Population—1,26,117 
Revenue—Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shree Lokendra 

Rifles—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guns—13 permanent, local 15 

Revva—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—I2th March ’03 
Date of succession—Slst October, ’18 
Area iu sq. miles—13,000 
Population—18,20,306 
Salute in guns—17 
Revenue—Rs. 60,00,000 
Sailana—H. 11. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur. K.C.I.E. Raja of— 
Dale of birth—18th March 1891 
Date of snccession—14th July ’19 
Area iu sq, miles—297 
Population—40228 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces—1. Cavalry 30 ; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns—11 

Samthar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—26ih August 1864 
Date of siicecBsion—17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles—180 
Population—33,216 
lleveiuie—Rs, 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Sitamau—H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.c I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1880 
Area in sq, miles—201 
Population—26,549 
Revenue—Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns—11 

Owalior State 

Gwalior-H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-ush-Sban, 
Wala Shikoh, MotBsham-i-Dauraii, 
Um dat- u 1 'U m ra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-i-Zamau, Fidwi-i*Hazrat-i- 
Malik-Muazzam*i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—26th June ’16 
Date of succession—5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles—26,367 
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Popul ation ~3,523,070 
Revenue—Rs. 24r8i lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gvralior ist Yayaji Lancers—526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —626 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 

Scindia’s Own Lancers—526 
„ ist Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion—772 

,, 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery—138 
„ Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns—21 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

r>th 

6th 


Light 


Rifles 690 
„ 679 

Infantry 690 


10. 7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th 


579 

772 

690 

679 

679 


ist Line (Troops Administrative Service) 

13. J & L A, T. C. 365 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 


15. Jammu & Kashmir Array 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 

19. ,, Fort Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 21 

21 . Military Medical (Jorps 40 

Salute in guns—21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad —Lt.-General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mainaiik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, a.c.s.i., 
G.B.E., Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—2‘Jth August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—100,465 
Population—17,877,986 
Revenue—Rs. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad ist 
Imperial Service Lancers, 644 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns—21 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

Jammu & Kashmir —Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharojadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Shri Hariaiiighji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltauat-i-Euglishia, 
Q.c.s.i,, G.c.i.E,, K.c.v.o,, LL.D., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—September 1895 
Date of succession—September 25 
Area in sq. miles—84,471 
Population—40,21,616 
Revenue—Rs. 257‘92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

1. ist Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu aud Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—663 

2. ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. ist „ „ „ Infantry 679 


Banganapalle— H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—9th November ’01 

Date of Buceession—22ud January ’22 

Area in sq. miles-275 

Population—44,631 

Revenue—3,13,'768 

Salute in guns—9 

Cochin—II. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth-29th Vrischigon 1039 M.E. 
Date of succession-13th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles—1480 
Population—1,422,875 
Revenue—Rs. 1.21,46,238 
Indian State Forces—34 offleers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 

Pudukkottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rajiigopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Rajah of— 

Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of succession—24th October ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 1,179 
Popnlation—4,38,348 
Revenue-Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Travaucore—H. H. Sri Padmanablia 
Ilasa Vanuhi Pala llama Varma 
Kulasekliara Kirilapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Shanisher Jang, O.c.I.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’12 
Date of succession—Ist September '24 
Area in sq. miles— 7,661'7r> 

Population—6,070,018 
Revenue—Rs. 280 73 lakhs 
Salute in guns—19 ; Local 21 
Mysore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth—istb July ’19 
Date of Bucceasion—Sth'Septeraber ’40 
Area in eq. milefi—29,493 
Populalion—'73.29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—R b. 4,(i.‘),G6,C00 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mysore Lancers 
490 ; Horse J.3‘3 ; Bodyguard 125 ; 
iHt Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns—21 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur—Major Hia Highness Rnkn- 
ud-Daula, Nnsrat-i-Jang, Baif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, MnkhliHh-iid- 
Daiila, Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abhaai, Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.dS.i., 
K.C.V.O., Navvnb Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th September ’04 
Date of Buccession—4th March ’07 
Area in sq. miles—22,000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue—Rs. 1.40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns—17 

Bilaspur (Kahlurl-H. H, Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of — 

Date of birth—2Hth January ’13 
Date of Buceeseion—18th Nov. ’a7 
Area in sq. miles—448 
Populalion—1,10,000 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chamba—H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth—Sth December ’24 
Date of Succession—7th Deo. ’35 
Area in sq. miles—3,127 
Population—10,89,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 . • 

Council of Administration appointed oy 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President—Lt.—Col. 

H. S. Strong, oi.E. Vice-President & 
Chief Seeretary—Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madho Bam. Member—Rai 

Bahadur Lala Gbanshyam Dass. 

Farldkot—Lt. H. H. Farznnd-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Iiidar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—29th January ’15 
Date of Buccession—23rd December ’!» 
Area in sq. miles—043 
Populalion—104,340 


Revenue—Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (P'ield Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129, Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns —11 

Jind—Colonel II. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-Itikad DauIat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Raiibir 
Singh. Rajendra Bahadur, G.C.i.E., 
Q.c.a.l,, Maharaja of- 
Date of birth—nth October is79 
Date of Bucoessiou—7th March 1887 
Area in sq, miles—1,259 
Populalion—308,183 
Revenue—Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State P’orces—Jind bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry 411 ; Jind' 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 150 
Salute in guns—13 

Kapurthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilbaiul Rasikh-ul-Ilkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Eajg«n 
Maliaraja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.S.I., G.n.i.K., U.B.K., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November l8'72 
Date of Buccession —Sth September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population—3,78,380 
Revenue—Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—13 

Loharn—Capt, H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-l)in Ahmed, Fakbar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March ’ll 
Date of Buccession—SOtli Oct, ’20 
Area in sq. miles—222 
Population—27,892 
Revenue—Rs. 1,3.3,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Malerkotla—Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, k.c.b.I., 
K.c.i.E , Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth September 188 L 
Date of succession—2;Jrd August ’08 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Population—80,322 
Revenue—Rs. 15,61,000 nearly 
Indian State P'orces—Sappers—TTcad- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Bapiiers 
& Miners 205 
Salute in guns—11 

Mandi—Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, K.c.s,!., Raja of— 

Date of pirlh—20th August ’04 
Date of succession—28th April ’]3 
Area in sq. miles—1,200 
Population—2,07,405 
Revenue—Rs, 12,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 
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Nabha—II. II. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aquidat-PaivvaiKi-i-Danlat-i-IiiRlishia, 
Barai' Bans, Sarmnr Ilaja-i-llaiaiian 
Maharaja Pratap yiiij;ha Malveiidra 
Raliadiir, Mahnr.aja of— 

Date of birth—met September T9 
Date, of succession—February ’28 
Area in sq. miles—928 
PojHdatiou—263,334 
Revenue—Es. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—Dr. 11. TI. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Englishia Maiiaiir-ul-Zaninii, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sbri Maharaja-i-Raigan 
Sbri Yadavindra Singbji, Lb.D., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th January ’J3 
Date of succession—23rd March '3S 
Area in sq. miles—5,932 
Population—1,025.520 
Revenue—Es. 1,67,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 


Combatants : Non-Combatants 

1. Ist Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. VVar Strength 2nd P. Lts. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1 st R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra „ 

665 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. 

662 

51 

8. 4th Patiala ,, 

9. Training Battalion 

10. Patiala Transport Corps 

663 

51 

635 

45 

99 

33 

11, S. M. Vety. Hostipal 

6 

9 

12. Army Trg. School 

.39 

10 

13, Patiala VVireless Section 

46 

6 

i-i. Deputy Company 

237 

10 

Salute in guns—17 

4609 

633 


Sirmur (Mahan)—H. H, Lt. Maharaja 
Eajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—loth January ’13 
Date of succession—Nov, ’33 
Area in sq, miles—1,141 
Population —J ,.18,568 
Revenue—Rs. 10 , 00,000 nearly 
Iiidiaii State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 5 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
1-12 ; No, 2 Company 155 ; State Body¬ 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns—11 

Sukot—IT. H. Eaja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth.— !89‘i 

Date of succession—13th Dot, T9 

Area in sq, miles—420 

Population—54,328 

Revenue Es. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns —11 

Bashahr—H, H. Eaja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth—1873 

Date of succession—5th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—3,820 

Population—86,077 

Revenue—lls. ,3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Rajpulana States 

Alwar—1:1. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Siinghji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March ’ll 
Date of succession— 22 nd July ’37 
Area in sq. miles—3217 
Popii 1 atio II—7,49,75 1 
Revenue—About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

1 . Jey Paltan Infantry 865 

2 . Pratap Paltan Infantry .331 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancets 15S 

4. Garrison Force 28 
Salute in guns—15 

Banswara—H. H. Rai-i Eayan Maharawal 
Sahib Sbri Sir Pirtbi Singbji Bahadur, 
K.o.I.B, Maharawal of — 

Date of birth—) 5th July 1888 
Date of suecession— 8 lh January ’14 
Area in sq. miles—i,946 
Population—2,99,913 
Revenue-Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—15 

Bharatjiur—Lt,-Col. H. II. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra .Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th October 1699 
Date of succession—27ih August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—1,982 
Population—4,96 437 
Revenue—Re. 34,26,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772 ; 2 nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry—333 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry—353 
Salute in guns-17 

Bikaner—General H. H. Maharajadiraj 
Rajeswnr Narendra Shiromani Maha¬ 
rajah Bri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 

G.CS.l, O.C.l E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E, K.C.li., 
A.-D.-o., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Dale of birth—13th Oct. 1880 
Date of succession—Slat Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles—23,317 
Population —12,93,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1,68,11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

(ianga Risala (Camel Corps) f>32 

Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H, ’s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 245 
Camel Battery 20 
Artillery Tniining Centre 158 
2 Dd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3id Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 4l3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun—Personal 19, Permanent IT, 
Local 19 

Bundi—His Highness Hadendra Siroraani 
Deo 8ar Bnland Raj Maharaiadhiraj 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari Binghji 
Saheb Bahadur, g.c.i.E. 

Date of birth—Sth March 1893 
Date of succession—Sth August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—2,230 
Population—3,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 16,51,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Dholpur—Lt.-Gol. H. H. Rais-ud-DauIa 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Maliaraj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—26111 February 1893 
Date of succession—29th March 'll 
Area in sq. miles—1,300 
Population—2,30, 1 S 8 
Revenue—Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Dholpur Nnrsingh Infantry 164 
„ Sappers and Miners 75 
Salute in guns—15 

Dungarpur—H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
mahendra Maharajadhirai Maharawal 
Sri Lnkshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.c.a.i., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar, '08 
Date of auccessioti—16th Nov. ’18 
Area in sq, miles—1.460 
Population—2,74, 282 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Jaipur—H. H, Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Enjindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, g.c.i.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2lst August ’ll 
Date of succession-7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—16,683 
Population —26,31,776 
Revenue—Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—536 ; Trpt. Corps—570 
Salute in guns—17 

Jaisalmer—H. H, Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Eajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Bukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimand K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—18th Nov. 1883 
Date of succession—26th June ’14 
Area in sq. miles—16,062 


Population—93,246 
Salute in guns—16 

Jhalawar—H. H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit pawn Maharaj Rana Snri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.O.S.I., Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth—15th July 1900 
Date of succession—I3th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Popiilntion—1,33,375 
Salute in guns—13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajealiwar Saramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharajadhirai Sbri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur, G c.S.r., G.C.I.E,, K.C.V.O., 
A.D.C,, IX.D.. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—Sth July, '03 
Ascended the throne - 3rd October, ’18 
Area—36,071 sq. miles 
Population—21,34,848 
Revenue—Rs. 167,71,521 
Indian .State Forces— 

.Todhpur Sardar Rissala—608 
.Todli|)ur Training Squadron—147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Imduding 
Training Coy. (163) and State Military 
Band (39)—864 
2 nd Jodhpur Infantry—669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops—SO 
Fort Guard—94 
Salute in guns—17 

Karanll—H, H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur YadukuT Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18 th Juno 1866 
Date of succession— 21 st August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1,242 
Population—1,52,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue—6,38,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Kiahengarh—H. II. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Suraair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—27th January ’29 
Date of succession—24th April '39 
Area in sq. miles—858 
Population—1,04,155 
Revenue—Rs, 7,60,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir limed 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., g.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth—15th September 1872 
Date of succession—lith June 1889 
Area in sq. miles—5,684 
Popiil ation—6,85,804 
Revenue—Rs. 53'68 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarh—H. H. Maharawat Sir Eam- 
singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Maharawat of 
Date of birth—’08 
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Date of succession—’29 
Area in sq. miles—889 
Population—91,997 

Revenue—Rs. 5,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—!5 

Shabpnra—H. H. Rajadhiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth- 7th March 1876 
Date of succession—24th June ’32 
Area in sq. miles—405 
Population—61,173 
Revenue—Rs. 3 36,762 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Sirohl—H. H, Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.c I.E, K.c.s.l. Maharao of— 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession—29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1,994 
Population—2,33.870 
Revenue—Ra. 11,48.771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tonk—H. H. Said-iid-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i* 
Jung, o.c.i.E, Nawab of — 

Date of birth -13th February, 1879 
Date of succession—23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 2,Co3 
Population—3,53,687 
Revenue—Rs. 19,30,000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur (Mewar)—Lt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, g.c.S.i., Maharana of— 
Date of birth—22n<i February 1884 
Date of succession—24th May ’30 
Area in sq. miles—12,753 
Population—1,925,000 
Revenue—Rs. 89,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 

Naragyal, k.c.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succesBiou—,5th Dec. ’J4 

Area in sq. miles—2,8i8 

Population—81,721 

Revenue—Rs. 4,33.000 nearly 

Salute in guns—15 

United Provinces States 
Benares—H. H. Maharaja Vihhuti Narayau 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—5th November ’27 
Date of succession—6th April, ’39 
Area in sq. miles—875 
Population—451,327 
Revenue—Rs, 30.42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 15) 

Rampur—Captain H. H. Alijah Farzsnd- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat~i-Inglishia Mukhlis- 
3 


ud-DauIa Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Uraara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Baza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.cs.I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—i7tb Nov. ’06 
Date of succession—20th June ’30 
Area in sq. miles—i) 9 .i ’54 
Population—-1,64,919 
Revenue—Rs, 51.01,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—16 

Tehrl (Garhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H, 
Maharaja Nareiidra Shah, K.o.S.I, of— 
Date of birth—3id Aug. 1898 
Date of succession— oih April '13 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Population—3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs. lH,3‘t,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—I'ehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
” Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in guns—II 

Western India States 

Bhavuagar—Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumersinhji Bhavsiughji, k. 0.9,1., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—i9th May '12 
Date of suecession—18 July ’19 
Area in sq. miles—2,931 
Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—Rs. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces-Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns—13 

Cutch—H, H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao 8hri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.c.S.i., G.C.I.E., Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession—ist Jan. 1876 
Area in sq, miles—8,249,5 
Population—5,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm. 19 Local 
Dhrangadhra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri Ghanshyarasinhji Ajitsinhji, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—sist May 1889 
Date of succession—February ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1.167 
Population—96,946 
Revenue—Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol—H. H. 'I’hakor Bhaheb Shri Chan- 
diasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28th Aug. ’12 
Date of succession—^20th Oct. ’39 
Area in sq. miles—282'? 

Population—27,639 
Revenue—Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns—9 

Gondal—H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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vatBinhji Sagramji g.c.s.i., u.c.: 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th Get. 1865 
Date of succession—j4th Dec. 1869 
Area in sq. miles—i,024 
Population—2,05.846 
Revenue—Es. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ii 

Junagadh—Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Rasulkhanji k.C.S.i., 
G.C.I.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—2nd Aiig. 1900 
Date of succession—i' 2 nd Jan. 11 
Area in sq. miles—3,336'9 
Population-545,j 52 
Revenue—Rs. 1 . 00 , 00,000 
Indian State Forces—Junagadh T,ancere 
—173 ; Junagadh Mahabatkbaiiji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns—15 

Llmbdl—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinbji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—I9th Feb. bio 
Date of succession—eth Jan. '41 
Area in sq. miles-343.96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Collectorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Population—44,000 nearly 
Revenue—Rs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Morvl—H. H, Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 26 lh Deo. 1876 
Date of succession—llth June ’22 
Area in sq. miles—822 
Population—113,023 
Revenue—Es. 60 lacs nearly ,, 

Salute in guns—11 

Nawanagar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Bhri Sir Digvijaysinbji Ranjitsinhji 
Jadeja, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., AD.c,, Maha¬ 

raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth—1st Sept. 1895 
Date of succession—2nd April ’33 
Area in sq. miles—3,7.91 
Population—5,04,006 
Revenue—Bs. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Palanpur—Lt-Colonel H, H. Nawab Shri 
'Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
Q.C.I.E., K.o.v.o,, Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of succession—28th Sept. ’18 
Area in sq. miles—1,774*64 
Population—3,16,855 
Revenue—Bs, 11,64,987 
Salute in guns—13 

Falitana—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha- 
dursinhji Mansinhji, k.c.I.E., k,C.Si., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April ’00 
Date of succession—29th Aug. ’05 
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Area in sq; miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji Bhavsinhji, k.C.S.i., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of— 

Date of birth—,30 June ’01 
Date of succession—lOth Dec. ’08 
Aren in sq. miles—642.25 
Population—1,46 648 
Revenue—Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Radbaupur—H. H. Nawab Saheb Miirta- 
zakban Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth Oct. 1899 
Date of succession—7th April ’37 
Area in sq. miles—l,l50 
Population—70,530 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns —11 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
imiasinhji, 'i'hakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 24 th Feb. ’13 
Date of succession—i7th August, ’40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population— 1 , 03,033 
Revenue—Es, 13,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns —9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of—• 
Date of birth—4th January, ’22 
Date of succession—27th July ’34 
Area. 242.6 sq. miles excluding the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population—60,934 
Revenue—Rs. 6 Lacs 
Salute—Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner—Captain H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, k.c.s.I., k.c.I.E., 
Maharana Bajsaheb of— 

Date of birth- 4lh January 1879 
Date of succession— 12 th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles— 417 
Population — 55,024 
Revenue—Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela—Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan. Jam of— 

Date of birth—December 1895 
Date of succession—March ’21 
Area in sq. miles—7,132 
Population—60 696 
Revenue—Es. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh—Bala Sreekorau Badhanatb 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 28 th Nov. ’09 
Date of succession— 22 nd June ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population— 66,608 
Revenue—Bs. 1,16,000 

Athmalik—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—lOth November '04 
Date of succession—3rd November '18 
Area in sq. miles—730 
Population—69,749 
Revenue—Rs. 1 ,81,000 nearly 

Bamra—Baja Bhanuganga Tribhuban 
Deb, Baja of— 

Date of birth—2Sth Feb. '14 
Date of succession—ist January ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1,988 
Popul ation—1,34,721 
Revenue—Rs. 6,81,000 nearly 

Baramba—Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth—lOth January ’14 
Date of succession— 20 th Aug. ’22 
Area in sq. miles-142 
Population—52,924 
Revenue—Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Baud—Baja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14th March '04 
Date of succession—loth March ’13 
Area in sq. miles—1,264 
Population— 124,411 
Revenue—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonal—Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th January 1884 
Date of succession—i9th February ’02 
Area in sq. miles— i,a96 
Population—68,178 
Revenue—Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla—Raja Kisbore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 16 th April ’18 
Date of succession—11th December ’l3 
Area in sq. miles—568 
Population—53,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1,41,993 

Phenkanal—Raja Sankara Pralap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. ’04 
Date of succession— 16 th Oct. ’18 
Area in sq. miles—1,463 
Population—2,33,691 
Revenue—Rs. 6,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr—Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth—I4th May 1898 
Date of succession—lOth June ’17 
Area in sq. miles—2,492 
Population—3,09,271 
Revenue—Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 

Hlndol—Baja Bahadur Naha Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.R.A.S,, F.R.S.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th June 1891 


Date of succession— 10 th February '06 
Area in sq, miles—312 
Population — 48,896 
Revenue—Rs. 1,46,000 

Keonjhar—Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bbani Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—26th December ’06 
Date of succession— 12 th August ’26 
Area in sq. miles—3,217 
Population—629,786 
Revenue—Rs. 16'56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara—Raja Haribar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26 th August ’14 
Date of succession—26th December '22 
Area in sq. miles—244 
Population—64,289 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 22,000 

Kharsawan—Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth—4th July 1892 

Date of succession—6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles—157 

Population—44,806 

Revenue—Rs. 1,18.000 nearly 

Narsinghpur—Raja Anauta Narayan 
Mansingh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September ’08 
Date of succession—5th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles—207 
Population— 48,448 
Revenue—Rs, 1.29,000 

Nayagarh—Rajs Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Raja of— 

Date of birth—I 6 th August ’ll 
Date of succession— 7 th Dec. '18 
Area in sq. miles—662 
Population—i ,61.409 
Revenue—Rs. 3,92,210 

Nilgirl—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2 nd Feb. ’04 
Date of succession— 6 th July ’13 
Area in sq. miles—284 
Population —73,109 
Revenue—Rs. 2,14,689 

Pal Lahara—Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 26 th November ’03 
Date of succession— 18 th April ’13 
Area in sq. miles—452 
Population—23,789 
Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ralrakhol—Raja Bir Chandra Jaduraani 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of sncceSBion— 3 rd July ’06 

Area in sq. miles —833 

Population—31,225 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpnr—Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Baja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of snccession—I 2 tb July 1899 
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Area in sq. miles— 203 
Population— 41,282 
Revenue—Es. 65,000 

Seraikella—Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Euler of— 

Date of birth—30th July, 1887 
Date of BucceBsion— 9th Dec. '31 
Area in sq. miles—449 
Population —156,374 
Revenue—Rs. 418,000 neatly 

Talcher—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 9t,h June 1880 

Date of succession— 18 th December 1891 

Area in sq. miles-399 

Population—86,482 

Revenue— Es. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States—(Bomhay Presy) 

Akalkot—Meharban Slirimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Raja Bhonale, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 13 th Dec. ’15 
Date of succession —41 h April '23 
Area in sq. miles—49S 
Population—92,60.5 
Revenue—Rs, 7,08,000 nearly 

Anndh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Fratinidhi of— 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession—4th November '09 
Area in sq. miles— 501 
Population— 88,702 
Revenue—Rs. 3,38.278-12-1 
Pbaltan —Major Raja Sbrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Sahcb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 11 th .September 1896 
Date of succession- 17 th October '16 
Area in sq. miles—397 
Population—58,761 
Revenue Rs. 8 , 66.000 

Jath—Lt, Raja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2 l 8 t July '09 
Date of succession—l4tU August '28 
Area in sq. miles—981 
Population—91,099 

Revenue— Rs. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi—Meherhan Shankarmo 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—6th Nov, '06 
Date of succession— 25 th Feb, '24 
Area in sq. miles—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue—Es. 10,06.71.5 

Kurundwad (Senior)—Meherhan Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 13 th Feb. '21 

Date of succession—lOth September '27 

Area in sq, miles—182'5 
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Population—88.760 
Revenue—Rs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kurundwad (Jr.)—Meherhan Madhavrao 
Gaupatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar¬ 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—tub Dec. 1875 
Date of succession—29th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles—114 
Population—34,288 
Revenue-Rs. 2 , 88,000 nearly 

Miraj (Sr)—Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—Gth September 1898 
Date of succession— 11 th Dec. '39 
Area in sq. miles—342 
Population —93,938 
Revenue—Rs. 4.41,000 nearly 
MiraJ (Jr)—Meheiban Sir Madhavrao 

Darihar alias Baba Babeb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of — 

Date of birth—4th March 1889 
Date of succession — 16 th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—196J 

Population—40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg—Meheiban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Salii.'b Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of hiriti—,6lh Sept, 1896 
Date of succossion—30th April '07 
Area in sq. miles— 1 69 
Population—'! 3,997 
Revenue-Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savaniir—Captain Meherhan Abdul 
Majid Klian, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nswab of— 

Date of birth—7th Oct. 1890 
Date of succession—noth January 1893 
Area in sq. niiles—70 
Population—16,830 
Revenue—Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantha States 
Gbodasar—Tbakor Shri Fatehsinghji 
Katansinji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th August '09 
Dale of succession—3l8t May '30 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—6,708 
Revenue—Es. 51.000 

Ilol—Thakor Bhivsinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—31 st Deo. ’10 
Date of succession—iSth Oct. '27 
Area in sq. miles —19 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan—Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan* 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession—January '01 
Area in sq. miles—lO 
Population— 4,818 
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Revenue—Rs. 51,000 nearly 

Khadal—Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raj- 
Biiihji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of succession—7th February ’12 

Area iu sq. miles—8 

Population—2,8-!5 

Revenue—Rs. 35,000 nearly 

Malpnr—Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhii 
Himatsinhji— 

Date of birth—27th Oet. M4 
Date of succession—23rd June *23 
Area in sq. miles—97 
Population—16,582 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 approx 
Pethapnr—Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of suecession—1896 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor Joravarsinhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April ’14 
Date of succession-18th July '19 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,424 
Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 
Vllayanagar—Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji, 
Date of birth—3rd January ’04 
Date of succession-27th June'16 
Area in sq. miles—135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bbadarwa—Bhrimant Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsinghji Ranjitsinhji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth-19th November ’03 
Date of succession—26th April ’35 
Area in sq. miles—27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambngodha—Meherban Rana _ Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth—4lh January 1892 

Date of succession—27th September ’17 

Area in sq. miles—143 

Population—11,385 

Revenue—Rs. 142,000/- 

Kadana—Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of. 

Date of birth—28th January 1879 

Date of succession—12th April 1889 

Area in sq. miles—130 

Population—15,370 

Revenue—Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasvadl—Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—24th March ’05 


Date of succession—13th Sept. ’27 

Area in sq. miles—1950 

Population—4,197 

Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni—Thakor Indarsiiihji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—I6lb Aug. 1885 

Date of succession—30th May '07 

Area in sq. miles—12 

Population—1,766 

Revenue-Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora—Thakor Mansinhjee Karansiubjee, 
Date of birth—4th November ’07 
Date of succession—13th June ’28 
Area in sq. miles—19 (approx) 
Population—,5300 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 
Uchad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa. 
Dale of birth—loth October 1895 
Date of succession—24th June ’15 
Area in sq. Miles—S’oO 
Poitul.ation 2.330 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Ometha—Thakor Ramsinhji Ratsinbji, 
Date of birth—19th August 1894 
Date of Biiccession—Ist July ’22 
Area in eq. miles—24 
Population—5,355 
Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Allpura—Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth-12th Ang. 1882 

Date of succession—26tb March ’22 

Area in sq. miles—73 

Population—14,580 

Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgai'h—Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 

Date of birth—3vd October 1889 

Dale of succession—30th May ’12 

Area in sq. miles—66 

Population —10,414 

Revenue—Rs. 74,000 nearly 

GarauB—Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Siiigb, chief of— 

Date of birth—^2nd April 1883 
Date of suecession—20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles—31 
Popul Htion —4,965 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 
Johat—Rana Bliimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth—10th November ’15 
Date of succession—20tb May ’17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers—14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles—131,20 

Population—20 945 

Revenue—Rs. 81,550/- 

Kachbl-Baroda—Mabaraj Benimadho Singh 

Date of birth—4th October ’04 

Date of succession—13th June ’06 

Area in sq. miles—34,53 
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Population—5000 
Revenue—Rs. 71000/- 

Katblwara—Rana Thakur Sahib 

OnkarBinhji, Rana of— 

Date of birth—5th December 1891 
Date of RucceBsion—8th June, ’03 
Area in eq. miles—70 
Population—6096 
Revenue— Rs. 44,880 

Kothl—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Sitif'h, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1892 
Date of succession—8th August '14 
Ares in sq, miles—169 
Population—20,087 
Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 
Kurwal—Navtab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth—Ist December '01 
Date of succession—2nd October ’06 
Area in sq. miles—142 
Population - 19,851 
Revenue—Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 
Mota Barkhera—Bhumia Naiii Singh of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’07 
Date of succession—4ih June ’12 
Area in sq. miles—39 
Population—4,782 
Revenue—Rs. 53,000 neatly 
Multhan—Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan. 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeroan Mahataj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th August ’01 

Area in sq. miles—100 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nlmkhera—Bhumia Gangs Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—’ll 

Date of succession-27th March ’22 

Area in sq. miles—90 

Population—5,358 

Revenue—Rs. 62,000 nearly 

paldeo—Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth—Ist March ’U8 

Date of succession—3rd Oct. ’23 

Area in sq. miles—53.14 

Population—9.038 

Revenue—Rs, 50,000 nearly 

PIploda—Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 
Date of birth—7tb September 1893 
Date of succession—5th Nov. ’19 
Area in square miles—35 
Population—9,706 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Sarila—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of Buccession-'llth Sep. 1898 
Area in square miles—35,28 
Population—6,081 
Revenue—Rs. 1,00.000 nearly 

Sarwan—Thakur Mahendrs Singh 
Date of birth—6th November ’09 


Date of succession—23rd April "21 
Area in sq. miles—71 
Population—7,199 
Revenue—Rs. 60,000 nearly 
Sohawal—Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—7ih August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in square miles—213 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur—Dewan Baghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28.1.1895 
Date of succession—7.4.’41 
Area in square miles—36 
Population—0,269 
Revenue—Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Baafar—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—25th June ’29 
Date of succession—28th P'eb. ’36 
Area in square miles—13,725 
Population—6,34,915 
Revenue—Rs. 13,20,699 

Chbuikbadan—Mabant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 

Date of succession—30th Sept. '03 

Area in sq. miles—154 

Popu I ation —26,141 

Revenue—Rs. 1,22,000 

Jashpur—Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth—llih Jan. ’26 

Date of succession-8ih Feb. ’26 

Area in sq. miles—1,923 

Population—2,23,632 

Revenue—Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker—Maharajadbiraj Bbanupratap 
Deo, Chief of-- 

Date of birth—17th September ’22 
Date of succession—8th Jan, ’25 
Area ill sq. miles—1,429 
Population—1,22,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardba—Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—18th August '10 
Date of succession—4th Feb. ’20 
Area iu sq. miles—805 
Population—72.820 
Revenue—Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 
Kbairagarb—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November '14 
Date of succession—22nd October ’18 
Ares iu sq. miles— 931 
Population—157,400 
Revenue—Rs. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth—8th De('ember ’31 
Date of succeasion—November ’09 
Area in aqr. milps—1,047 
Population—90,500 
Revenue—Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai—Raja Dngpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 
Date of birth—24th September ’(14 
Date of succession—30th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—155 
Population—12,803 
Revenue—Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon—Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth-30th March ’06 

Date of succession—24ih June ’13 

Area in sq. miles—871 

Population—1,47,919 

Revenue—Rs. 7,91,(X)0 

Ralgarb—Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth—19ih August 'Ofr 

Date of succession—23rd August ’24 * 

Area in Sq. miles—1486 

Population—2,41,634 

Revenue—Rs. 6,46.000 nearly 

Saktl—Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession—4th July '14 
Area in sq. miles—138 
Population—41..595 
Revenue-Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh—Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth—3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession—5th Aug. 1890 j 

Area in sq. miles—.540 

Population—1,17,781 

Revenue—Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Surgiija—Maharaja Raman iij Saran Singh 
Deo C.B.K., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—Slst Dec. T7 
Area in sq. miles—6,055 
Population—.5,51,.307 
Revenue—Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 

Udaipur—Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth—5th June ’23 
Date of succession—8th Dec. ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1,052 
Population—71,124 
Revenue—Rs. 3,12,000 

Madras Slate 

Sandur—Raja Srimant 'Yeshwantlia Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Maralukatmadar Senapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th November ’08 
Date of succession—5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles—167 
Population—11,684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dnjana—Jalal-ud-DauIa Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, MustaqiD 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession—2l8t July ’25 
Area in sq miles—100 
Pofmlation —25,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsia—Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth—30th October ’02 
Date of succession—25th July ’08 
Date of investiture with) a.u i -i ino 
full ruling powers ; ] 22 

Area in sq. miles—192 
Population—.59848 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 3,50.000 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th Marcli 10 
Date of succession—30th Nov. ’17 
Area in sq. miles-53 
Population—18.097 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 


Simla Hill States 

Baghal—Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth—14th March ’09 
Date of succession—I3th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq, miles—124 
Population—25,099 
Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat—Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth—16th Sept. ’01 
Date of succession—3Uth Dec. 1941 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Population—9.595 
Reveiine—Rs. 1.10,000 nearly 
BhaJJi—Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth—19ih April '06 
Date of BHccession—9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14 263 
Revenue—Rs, 99,000 nearly 

Jubbal—Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahsdui 
K.o.s.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—12th Oct. 1888 
Date of succession—29lh April ’10 
Area in eq. miles—288 
Population—28,,500 
Revenue—Rs, 8,.50.000 nearly 

Keontbal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja'of— 

Date of birth—2l8t January ’05 

Date of succession—2nd Feb. ’16 

Area in sq, miles—116 

Population—25,599 

Revenue—Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kumbarsain—Rana Vidyadhat Singh, 

Date of birth—1895 

Date of succession—24th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—97 

Population—12.227 

Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Nalagarfa—Raja Jogindra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—1870 

Date of succession—18th Sept. T1 

Area in sq. miles—256 

Population—52,737 

Revenue—Rs. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tiroeb—Thakiir Sui'at Singh, of— 

Date of birth—4th July 1887 
Date of Bueccssion~l4th July ’02 
Area in sq. miles~75 
Population—4,219 
Revenue—Rs. 1,30.000 nearly 

Wi^stiirn liit.Ua States 

Bajana—Malek Shri Kamalkbau Jivankhan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th December ’07 
Date of Buccessioi)—2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in sq. mile8~f83,l2 
Population—14,017 
Revenue—Rs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar—Rabi Ghulam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatelrdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—22nd December ’ll 
Date of succession—Oetolrer ’18 
Area in sq. miles—221’8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue—Rs. 5,16,000 nearly 

Chada—Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth—23rd Ajiril ’09 
Date of succession—20tlt January ’21 
Area in sq. miles—?8'2 
Population—11,333 
Revenue-Rs. 2,ll,tX)Cl nearly 

Jasdan—Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—4th November ’05 
Date of succession—11th June ’19 
Area in sq miles-296 
Population—36,6)32 
Revenue—Rs. (i,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sanganl—Thakove Shri Pradyumiia- 
sinhji 

Date of birth—5th December ’20 
Date of succession—23-2-30 
Date of Installation—10-12-40 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—12,105 
Revenue—Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakbtar—Thakore Baheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji, Karansinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—lltb January 1881 
Date of succession—8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles—247,438 
Population—21,123 
Revenue—Rs, 4,49,000 
Lathi—Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsinhji, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth —Slst March '12 
Date of succession—14th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—418 
Population—8,35 
Revenue—Rs. 1,86,000 

Mulia—Thakor Shri Raisinbji Modji, of— 
Date of birth—14th February 1808 
Date of succession—20lh Uct. '07 
Area in sq. miles—103 
Populaiimi—12,660 
Revenue—Rs. 3,02,000 

Mnli—Thakor Shri Hariehandrasinhji, of— 

Date of birth—10th July 1899 

I)ate of succession - ili'd December ’05 

Area in sq miles—133'2 

Population—16,390 

Revenue—Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdl—Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 

Da^e of birth—8th Jan. ’26 

Date of BUcct'BBion—25th Oct. ’28 

Area in sq. miles—39'4 

Popo lation —2,508 

Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla—q'liakore Baheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vukliatsinliji. I hakore Saheb of— 

Date of birtli—2Bth May 1868 
Dale of successiou—25th Jan. ’24 
Area in eq. niiles—222'i 
Population—13 ,351 
Revenue—R b. 2,54,000 

Tbana Devil—Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Lasman, Chief of— 

Date of birth—28lh Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—12 Oct, ’22 
Area in sq. miles—94‘21 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tbarad—Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatsinhji 
Thakore of— 

Date of birth—28lh Jan. ’00 
Date of succession—I9th F’eb. '21 
Area in sq, miles—1,260J 
Popu 1 ation — 52,839 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadla—Darbar Shree Suragwala Baheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—15th March '05 
Date of succession—7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—13,749 
Revenue—Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad—Malek Shri Asiz Mahomed 
Khanii Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth—2lBt June ’17 
Date of siiccesBion—26th January ’23 
Area in sq. miles—30 
Population—3,450 
Revenue—Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 
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Hindu & Muslim Population in Provinces & States 

CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslima. 

Hindus. 

Madras 

3,305,937 

41,277,370 

Bombay 

1,683,259 

15,602,932 

United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh ... 

7,181,927 

40,906,586 

Bihar (including Chota Nagpur) 

4,140,327 

25,915,043 

Orissa 

124,463 

5,096,431 

C. P. & Berar 

682,854 

13,338,223 

N. W. P. P. 

2,227,303 

142,977 

Total 

19,246,070 

142,278,562 


NON-CONGRESS PROVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

1 

Hindus. 

Bengal 

27,497,624 

21,570,407 

Punjab 

13,332,460 

6,328,688 

Total 

40,830,081 

27,898,995 


Assam and Sind, strictly spealiing, are not Congress Provinces, 
though in Assam there is a Hindu majority in the population. The 
population of the two Province.? is noted below. 


Provinces. 

1 I 

1 1 

Muslinrs. 

Hindus. 

Assam 

Sind 

2,755,914 

2,830,800 

4,931,760 

1,016,704 

Total 

5,586,714 

5,948,464 

INDIAN STATES 



Total population 

Population under non-Muslim Rulers... 
Population under Muslim Rulers 

10,657,100 

7,364,600 

3,292,500 

61,467,100 

47,204,200 

14.262,900 








Chronicle of Events 

January 1942 

Eepercussions continued unabated not only in India but even in 
England, with respect to the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi from 
active participation in Indian politics. The London Times remarked; 

Whatever objections the Congress may still sustain to co-operation 
with the Government, or whatever conditions they may seek to attach 
to a new line of action, they no longer base their policy upon un¬ 
resisting Pacifism”. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
in a statement declared : “The simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution 
is that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Satyagraha on 
behalf of the Congress. He wants to carry on Satyagraha against 
war on the ground of non-violence only, and only with those Congress¬ 
men whom he finds to be well up to his standard.” Mahatma 
Gandhi himself explained his attitude by saying, “My being relieved 
of the direction of Congress Civil disobedience docs not reduce my 
responsibility, hut increases it manifold. Por one thing, my official 
disconnection with the Congress itself increases my detachment, but 
since detachment never moans indifference, my attachment to every 
Congressmen increases and I must speak to him more than before.” 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha 
after passing the Bardoli Besolution and endorsing the instructions 
issued by the Congress W’'orking Committee to Congressmen on cons¬ 
tructive programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his successor was not Mr, Baja- 
gopalachari or Sardar Patel hut I’andit Jawharlal Nehru. 

Sir loj Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent 
a cable to Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting 
the urgency for immediate action regarding the Indian policy. 

The Government of India issued two ordinances which gave wide 
powers to the Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy 
attack. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of tho Hindu Mahasahha along 
with other Hindu leaders, was released -from jail.—The Government of 
Bihar issued a Press communique re : the Bliagalpur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasahha. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Member, Governor General’s Executive Council 
died in New Delhi. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement 
in the House of Commons that the resolutions of various political 
parties in India and statements by lenders contained no satisfactory 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal for unity. 

The Government of India issued orders to release Allama Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriq, tho Khaksar leader on account of instructing his follow¬ 
ers to abandon the militant side of the Khaksar movement for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasahha, in a statement 
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on the A. I. C. C. decision said : “I am surprised to find why the 
Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond to the overtures 
of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly ever 
aince^ the Poona resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
University. In his address. Mahatmaji paid a tribute to the work 
of:-; Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and deprecated the tendency of 
Persianising Urdu and Sanskritising Hindi. Ho expressed disappointment 
at tiro predominance of English oven at the Benares University. 

The ‘Independence Day’ was observed throughout India in accordance 
with the instructions of the A I. C. C. on the 26th. January.—In Calcutta 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congres.s President, addressing a meeting said 
that they had gathered tliero to take the ‘Independence Pledge' anew. 
About 12 years ago they liad announced at Lahore that the aim of 
the Congress was the securing of complete independence for India and 
since then- they had boon taking this pledge every year on January 26. 

1st. The Manchester Ouardian in nn editorial on the Congrees Working Committee’s 
resolution said ; “Mr. Gandhi has asked tlio Working Committee of the 
Congress to release 1dm from his leadership and the Committee has .agreed. 
If, therefore, the Congress has any idea of considering fresh negotiations 

with the Government it is freed from what was a false position.’’ 

The London Times commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s relinquishment 
of the leadership of the Congress, in an editorial said that not all the implications 
of the event were clear, but it could be verily said to have clarified the 
political situation in one aspect. “Whatever objections the Congress may 
still sustain to co-operation with the Government, or whatever conditions 
they may seek to attach to a new line of action, iliey no longer base their 

policy mion unresisting Pacifism, which has been Mr. Gandhi's recent reply 
to the grave menace with which the Geimaii and now Japanese aggression 
has confronted India. To that extent the complication which has always been 
present while Mr. Gandhi led the Congress has been removed. On the British 
side, there should be certainly every readiness to meet half-way all claims 
which take fall account both of the stern realities of the Indian Military 
situation, and of the British undertakings to oiien a full share of responsibility 
to India’s political Icndes.” 

Mr. Churchill speaking at a Conference of American and British Pressmen 
at Ottawa, said that he would not comment on Mr. Gandhi’s withdrawal from 

the All-india Congress as he was out of touch with that particular matter 

at the moment. At another stage, he said that he did not wish to interfere 
with domestic problems of the Great Dominions though he thought that 
“we were more united in this war than we were last time." 

General Wavell in a New Year Broadcast declared; “We can look back 
on 1941 with satisfaction in spite of some losses and sclt-backs. The balance 
is very definitely in our favour.” 

2nd. Tw'O Ordinances issued by the tiovernment of India gave wide powers to 
Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy attack.—-'The first 
Ordinance empowered provincial Goveiuments to declare that in specified areas 
the following ofienccs would be pniiiBhable with death or whipping as an 
alternative to the existinig penalties: looting, arson, causing grievous hurt 
with dangerous weapon, sabotage and rape. The second Ordinance, the special 
Courts Ordinance, enabled provincial Governments to set up sjiecial courts in 
any area in which a Bjiecial emergency had aiiseu ns a result ot an enemy attack 
on India or a neighbouring country. The said courts would be given 
special powers to deal quickly and summarily with certain offences which 
the provincial Government might specify. 

'The New Statesman an t Nation wrote from London ; “The impact of the war 
on the Congress and the retirement of Mr, Gandhi are events of the greatest 
interest and significance, We hope that Mr. Churchill and Mr, Amery will 
not once again let the opportunity slip by being content to plead the still 
unresolved conflict between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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The Spectator said that the resignation of Mr. Gandhi from the leadership 
of tJie All-India Congress was an event of note. 'J’he ncceiitanee of his 
resignation by the Congress Working Committee showed that tJie Congress 
had not closed the door of active co-operation in the oflort. 

Manlana Alnil Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress 
at a Press Conference in Bombay said : “Before proceeding to Bardoli to 
attend the meeting of the Congress Workiiig Commi:teo, I had said in a speech 
at Bombay that nothing had haptJcned during the last l4 months to warrant 
a change in the attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis tlie present war : after the 
oonciusion of the deliberations of the Working Committee I must repeat the 
Same thing.” 

The Government of Bihar issued a press communique re: the Bhagalpur 
session of the All-Iudia Hindu Mahasabha, stating, "there has been a consider- 
ablo volume of ill-informed criticism and comment, both in the public press 
and elsewhere, of the action taken by the Bihar Government in piohilriting 
the session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bliagalpnr during the Christmas 
holidays. In view of these continued misieprcsentations of this action. 
His Excellency the Governor deems it necessary to release with the consent 
of Mr Savarkar the correspondence which passed between himself and the 
President of the Hindu Mahas.abha in regard to the Bhagalpur session and to 
ox]'lain the sotting in which it took place.” 

At the All-India Women’s Conference at Cocan,ada with Mr. V. L. Pandit 
in the chair, several resolutions touching the welfare of the Indian women 
were passed. 

Srd. 'Ihc 12th. Land Jloitgagc Banks’ Conference was held in Madras. Mr. T. 
Austin, Adviser to Hi.s Excellency the Governor of Madras, oiicned the Conference. 
Mr. T. A. Ramlingam Chettiar, I’resident of the Madras Co-oj)ei'ative Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, welcomed, the delegates. He said ; “All jiarties in the 
country will co-operate with the Government and put forth their efforts to 
the utmost it only the Government will make Indians themselves responsible 
for the Government of the country and the war effort.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy wltcii he lahl the foundation stone of a Home for 
Indian Seamen at Belinla, Calcutta paid a trilnitc to the magnificent courage, 
loyalty and devotion of Indian seamen and the part they wore playing in 
India’s war effort. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Prsident, in a statement made at 
Bombay, said ; “Mr. Gandhi said that for him it was no more a question of 
meeting them half way or finding a formula on which they could agree. The 
question before him was whether we were prepared to take up the position that 
the Congress would not jiarticipate in the present war on the ground of non¬ 
violence alone. We found ourselves unable to go so far despite our utmost desire 

to do BO.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a ineeliiig in Bombay, declared, "We have 
no sympathy with Hitler. We are under no delusion that he will give us our 
freedom. We know that our freedom cannot be a gift either from Britain or 
from Hitler,” 

Dr. R.ajendra Prosad, Bardar Vallabhbhai I'alel, Acharya J. B. Kripalani and 
Dr, Profulln Ghosh, issued a statement to the Press from Bombay, saying. “In 
his letter addressed to Manlana Abul Kalam Azad on December iiU last, Mr. 
Gandhi mentioned that most of the members of the Congriss Working Com¬ 
mittee differed from his interpretation of the Bombay resolution. This is a fact 
and the Bardoli deliberations have cleared the position. Mr, Gandhi in a state¬ 
ment to the Press, made soon after the passing of the resolution of the Working 
Committee, has also pointed out that there arc three schools of thought on the 
issue of war.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and twelve other Liberal politicians sent a cable to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting the urgency for immediate 
action regarding the Indian policy. TJicy suggested inter alia the conversion and 
e.xpansion of the Central Executive Council into a truly National Government 
consisting entirely of iion-qffici.als of all recognised j allies and communities 
and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to the Crown. 

Mr. Yusuf Meher Ally, General Becretary of the All India Congress Socialist 
Party, w'as arrested at Lahore for defiance of the order of the I’unjab Government. 

4ih, The 2nd. Political Conference of Madras Fourth Circle Congress Committee was 
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lield in Madras. Mr. S. Satyamnrti was in the chair. Mrs. Vijaylakshrai Pandit 
opened tlic c.Onfercnee.—Tlie conference passed a resolntion welcoming the Bardoli 

Sri J.' P. Srivastava, president of the Agra and Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
in a Biatemont commenting on the Biliar Government’s action at Bhagalpur, 
said al. Lucknow : “I c.arncBtly appeal to the Viceroy not to allow the Provincial 
satraps to do anything, in the name of law and order, which would irrevocably 
alienate in this hour of supreme crisis the sympathy and support of the Agra 
and Oudh Provincial Hindu Babha.” 

The Government of Bihar, in a communifiue, issued from Patna, announced 
their decision to release from custody on the morning of January 5, all persons 
who were under dciention in connexion with demonstrations made by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Bihar. 

The Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee met at 
Iiahore,—Mian Iftikaruddin presided. The Committee discussed the internal 
situations with special reference to the decisions of the All-India Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaohiui, cx-Premicr of Madras, addressing the Conference of 
City Fourth Circle Congress (Jommitlec in Madras, expressed the view that the 
Congress wished to make it perfectly clear that it would extend full help to 
Britain, uotwithskanding its adherence to non-violence, if Britain would do the 
right thing by India. The ofier of help had been repeatedly made and the 
blame for rejecting it would lie certainly not at India’s door. 

The third party of trainees from India was entertained at a luncheon in 
London by the British Couacil. Mr. T.al, acting Higli Commissioner for India, 
was present. 

5lh. Mr. A. K. Fiiiilul Huq, Bengal Premier broadcasting from Calcutta, emphaBir.ed 
the vital importance of taking shelter in case of an air raid. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the T)aily Herald on Dr. Edward 
Thompson’s appeal to him, saiil : “In India and elsewhere the pace of events 
during the past two years has made a tremedous diirercnoe to people’s minds 
and none of us, even if we so willed, c.au ignore tiiis solid background of reality”. 

The New Yo'k Herahi-Tribune, in a leading article, headed, “Gandhi sleiis 
aside,” said i ‘ Friends of India note with relief that the National Congress Party 
is now reaching towards a policy of co-operation with Biitain in the war ellbrt. 
Tliat tlie Congress responds thus to the logic of events may herald bettor times 
for India, once the war aggressors have been put down.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. Pfesident of the All-Iudia Hindu Mahasabha, was released 
from the Gaya Central Jail where he was detained for eleven days in connexion 
witii the Bhagalpur session of the Mahasabha. 

The Working Committee of the Delhi Provincial Hindu Mahasabha passed a 
resolution taking exception to the Cominiiniquo issued by the Bihar Government, 
justifying their action in banning the Hindu Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur. 

yiahatraa Oaudhi nddrcssiiig a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial Congress 
Committee and Congress workers in Gujrat declared : “Whatever be my opin¬ 
ion, YOU must exercise your full judgment in this matter.” 

Dr* B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Bhai Paramanand, Padamraj Jain, 
Raja Maheswar Dayal Beth, Mr. Ashiitosh I.iahiry and other workers of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, numbering about 400, were also released from the Central 
Jail at Bhagalpur. , 

The President of the India Ijiagnc in America, Jagjid Singh, sent a message to 
Mr. Churchill from Now York stating : We have been gratified at the recent 
news from India that the Indian National Congress is contemplating a reorien¬ 
tation of its policy and preparing to join tlie war efforts in India. We are in full 
accord with the steps suggested to you by our compatriots in India.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated ; ' The Government 
are determined so tar as it lies in their power now to root out profiteering with 
a firm hand, at any rate in respect of the necessaries of life.” 

7th. Mr. G. B. Bozman, Secretary, Indians Overseas Department at a Press Con¬ 
ference in New Delhi, explained the arrangements proposed to be made to 
obtain information .about Indians in attacked or occupied areas in the Far East. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Bardoli pointed out inter alia : ‘‘As far 
as may be I have been endeavouring to study the internal and e ternal reactions 
to the Working' Committee resolution. My being relieved of the direction of Con- 
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gress civil disobedieuce does not reduce my rcsponsiblity, but increases it 
manifold. For one thing my official discounection with the Congress itself in¬ 
creases my detachment but since detachment never means indifference, my attach¬ 
ment to every Congressman increases, and 1 must speak to him more than before.” 

Raja Maheswar Ooyal, after Ids release from Bhagalpur said at Lucknow : 
'This crowning act of folly and short-sightedness was a blessing in disguise, 
because while it exposed the nakedness of Covernment’s onslaught on the 
elementary civil rights of the most important community in India, it served to 
solidify and consolidate the Hindu ojiinion behind the Mahasabiia. 

8th. Sir Akbar Hydari died in New Delhi after 17 days of illness. He was Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, {iovernor-Cenerals Executive Council. He 
was also Leader of the House in lire Council of State. 

The Madras T.egislature Congress Party, adopted by an overwhelming majority 
a rcsoluting welcoming the Bardoli decision of the Congress Working Committee 
and reiterating the National Demiiiid. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the resolutions of various jiolitical jtarlies in India and state¬ 
ments by leaders contained no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s appeal for 
unity. 

Tlie Congress President, Manlana Abul Kalam A/.ad iii a statement declared ; 
"If there is any man in this country, or outside, who has interpreted the 
Bardoli resolution in the sense that Mahatma Gandhi has withdrawn from the 
Congress leadership, I would say that ho knows nothing about Mr. Gandhi 

or about the Congress.The simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution is 

that ISIr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Batyagralia on belialf of the 
Congress. He wants to carry on Sntyugvaiia against all war on the ground 
of non-violence only, and only with those Congressmen whom he finds to be 
well up to his standard.” 

The happenings in conne.xion with the banned Hindu Mahasabha session 
at Bhagalpur were described by several Hindu leaders, who had been released 
from jail, in Calcutta. The Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. P. N. Brahma presided. 

A communique from New Delhi stated; ‘"J’iie Government of India are 
aware of the anxiety and desire for information evinced in many parts of India 
regarding tlie welfare of tlie Indian po|uilation in Burma.” 

Commenting on the appeal to the Prime Minister by thirteen leading Indian 
“Moderates,” the I'imei- (I.ondon) said that their proposals “to abolish the 
need of continual refei’ouco l)y cable to the .Secretary of Stote so that the 
powers of the Crown can bo exercised by the Viceroy and his Government,” 
were conceivc/l in a constructive and progressive 8i>iiit and expressed an Indian 
rather than a party point of view. 

Ix 5 vd Samuel, sj'eakiug in the House of lajnls, said that political parties in 
India seemed to have gaiiieil a greater sense of the world situation. ‘Tt was 

- said that it was obvious that no great constitutional changes would be made 
in India during the course of the great war. I submit that so far from being 
obvious, such a conclusion is wholly unjustified.” 

9th. The weekly paper Time and Tide (London) said -.—“Mr. Gandhi’s retirement 
from the leadership of the Indian National Congress gets rid of the basic 
unreality of the situation.” 

The Daily Herald attacked Mr. Amery in a leading article, describing him 
as a weak and timorous Minister wlio would be remembered as a Secretary of 
of State for India who at a time of great emergency and a great oiiportuiiity 
neither measured np to the emergency nor grasped the opportunity. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in a statement from Poona, said : Tt is a good sign in 
my view that opinion favourable to the declaration of India’s freedom, at least 
after the war, is being concentrated and directed against the British Cabinet 
from all quarters simultaneously from the Congress, the Moderate leaders, the 
Hindu Mahasabha it) India, the Jjiberal and Radical members of the British 
Parliament, the British Press and also by spokesmen of American public 
opinion. Only Mr. Jinnah is taking his stand upon the August declaration.” 

loth. At the second annual Conference of the Bengal Radical Democratic Party 
in Calcutta, the necessity of helping the anti-fascist movement to grow so as to 
make the war effort “puriiosive and democratic” was urged upon the government. 

I>ord Meston, President of the Liberal Party organization and ex-Governor of 
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the I*uQlab in an article in “Star" (London) said; “A bold stroke can now 
satisfy India.’’ Strongly comlemniiiK Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan as ‘ fantastic non¬ 
sense’, Lord Meston added; “Political a}!;itatiou is haviiig virtually no effect 
on the loyalty of the vast majority of the people to our cause. Let a Convention 
be summoned representative of all leading interests in India including 
Princes. Let it sit down and work out the broad lines of the constitution in accor¬ 
dance with India’s wishes. 

Tiie significance of the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
at Bardoli was cxiilaincd by Sir. 0. Itajagopalachari at a imblic meeting in 
Madi’as. Mr. II. V. Naidn presided. 

^ His Excellency the Viceroy held a firovincial Durbar at Hyderabad. His 
Excellency spoke on the importance of civil defence work. 

11th. His Excellency General Bir Archibald Wavell, Corainander-in-cbief in India 
issued an “Order of tbo Day”. “On leaving India and relinquishing the 
appointment of Commander-in-chief in the Indian Command, I wisli all ranks 
of the Royal Itnlian Navy, the, British and Indian Annies and llie Air Forces 
the best of fortune for 1942 and the future.” 

The Exeentive Council of llie Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at its 
meeting decided to revive all the Congress Committees including the B. P. C. 
C. executive and its branch organizations in accordance with the instructions of 
Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President. 

Mr. M. N. Koy observed at a r.ally of the Radical Democratic Party in 
Calcutta; “At last the war luis reaclied our doors. It is no longer a distant 
rumbling. It is foolish even now to maintain tliat we can be indilForent to it, 
regarding it as a great slioiv vvhitli wo can only watch. Before long it may 
penetrate our hearths and homes.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkur, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and 
several delegates who went witli him to attend the Bhagalpnr session of the 
Mahasabha, wore accorded a recei)tion at a public meeting held by the Bombay 
Provincial Hindu Mabaealrha in Bombay. Mr. Savarkar narrated the story 
of the Bhagalpur session of tire Mahasaliha and said that at Bhagalpnr he founil 
demonstration of a pan-Hindu spirit, which had not fouinl such expression 
during tiie last 400 years. 

12th. 'I'he Orissa Provincial Congress Committee after a lengthy discussion on 
the Bardoli resolution of the Working Committee, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy. 

13tlt. The_ Working Committee of the Congress had a brief session at Wardhaganj 
and adjourned after passing two resolntions relating to the observance of the 
Independence Hay ainl \nimary membersidp of the Congress. T'he Oomniittee 
issired instruclione to Congressmen on the observance of Independenee Day, 
the refunctioning of Congress Committees and the enrolment of primary 
members. 

Sir Cliimanlal Betalvad, commenting on the Bardoli decision, said iter alia : 
“The Bombay resolution of the Working Oommillce of the Congress was 
interpreted l>y the general I'oblic as meaning that tlie Congress refused 
particiiiation in the war on the ground of their belie! in complete non-violence. 
Mr. Gandhi hiniB(df, who was the antbor of the resolution, took the same 
view. Lie says in his recent letter to the Congress President; ‘I bad interpreted 
it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation in the virescut, 
or all wars, on the, ground iniiicipally, of non-violence. I found to my 
aelonishnmnt that most members differed from my interpretation’,” 

14th. His Ex< ellein y Bir Bertram Glaney, Governor of tbo Punjab, addressing 
a Durbar at Amlmla, made an appeal to Ibe people of India to try to achieve 
wbat was being adiieved by tho Allied GoveriimentB on so much vaster a 
scale iu the matter of war strategy. 

The Cougress W’orkiug Committee at Wardh.a emisiderfd the feasibility of 
holding the annual session of tlie Congress and decided again.st it, in view of the 
political situaiion. 'J'he Committee discussed several routine matters eoniieeted 
with tbe Working of tlie Congress organization and the advisability of 
OongresB members contimiing in local bodies &. 

IStli Mahatma Gatidbi speaking on the Bardoli resolution at tho All-India 
Congress CommiUoe meeting at AVardha said: “1 want yon to accept this 
I'esulution ; 1 cannot compel you but 1 can reason with you and I can argue 
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with you. There is a posBi))iIity of groups beiiiK formed to canvass support, 
but I want you to acceid this resolution without reserve. 1 fully commend 
the Bnrdoli resolution for your neceptanee. Tlie Baidoli resolution is not a 
copy of Toona. It is faultless. The I’oona resolution was a mistake. At one 
time I deluded to divide the House to find who is with me, but in view of the 
Congress atmosphere and comments about us, my non-violence advised me to 
ask you to suitport tlie resolution.’’ 

Mahatma thindbi deolared that his successor was not Mr. Rajagopnlacbari 
or Sardar Patel but Pandit Jawburlal Nehru. “He lias political ditfereoees 
with me, but there is no split amongst us. There is no split in the Oongress, 
we work as one family.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam A;^ad, the Congress President, made a statement 
at the Wardba Congress Committee meeting saying, ‘‘we are now exactly where we 
stood 16 months ago, we have not moved an inch forward. Notidng has happened 
that would make us change our attitude. We do want a change and we do 
want to obtain control of the Governinent of our country, irrespective of 

whether there is war or peace..Onr position is that of non-partieipation 

and non-co-operation in war effort. That was the position in 1940 and that 
is the position today. The Uriiish Government have not done anything that 
would invito us to reconsider our position.” 

16th. The AU-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha after 
passing tlie Bardoli Resolution and endorsing the instructions issued by the 
Congress Working Committee to CoiigresBuieu on constructive programme.—Only 
15 members voted agaitist the main resolution in a house of 219. Various 
amendments which were moved were either withdrawn or negatived. 

A communique from New Delhi staled that His Majesty the Ring was pleased 
to approve the appointmeut of General ^ir Alan Fleming Hartley, k.C.s.i, C.b., 
D.S.O., to he Coinmander-in-Chief in India (and a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council) in succession to General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, a.o b., c.m.o., h.c. 

The weekly periodical ‘Spectator’ (London) commenting on the Indian Moder¬ 
ates’ appeal to Mr. Churchill and their Four-Points Programme for India stated ; 
“This is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than it has so far received. 

'The details of it may be open to challenge.The lest of the programme is 

its inherent practicability, more than ite authorship. The essential fact is that 
at last a scheme lias come out of India whicli can, with few modifications, be 
whole-heartedly approved.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in replying to the debate in the All-India CongreBs 
Committee meeting, criticised the tendency to be carried away by slogans and 
catchwords. So far ns he could see, Communists, Socialists and Gandliists were 
equally victims to that tendency. Socialism or Communism never meant the 
application of abstract theories based on exi'ericnces of Western countries with¬ 
out regard to eouditioua in India.He for one, would accept that type of 

freedom, imperfect ihough it was, and would then try to remedy the defects and 
build up a new structure of society, which would be free from periodical wars 
and the use of violence. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi oddresEcd representatives of Provincial Congress Committees 
and members of the Working Committee at Wardha, on the immediate task 
before Congressmen and tlie constructive programme. He also replied to questions 
put by niembeis. Mahatma Gandlii in his siice.ch dealt with various aspects of 
the constructive programme, with particular reference to the Hiudu-Moslem unity, 
removal of untouohability, tlie ciiarka and the organization of a volunteer corps. 
He emphasized that a mere pftet lietwecn the Congress and the Moslem League 
would not solve the communal problem ; such a pact, he said, was applicable 
only to the carrying out of the Parliamentary programme. 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta Defence Committee of the Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Party, Bengal, a conference was held in Calcutta, in whicli a decision to 
launch a campaign to allay panic and to educate the people as to their duties 
ill an emergency, was taken, 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in the course of a statement at Wardhaganj, 
denied that the Congress had rejected the path of honouruhle settlement with 
Britain. He agreed with Gandhiji and Rajaji that, if no iiositive terms had been 
jiut forward, it was because the Congress did not want to invite a fresh insult. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a member of the Congress M oikiiig Committee, in an interview. 
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declaret! : “It is now for those who profess to be fighting for freedom, democracy 
and a just order in the world to decide whether a situation can be created for 
enlisting a free India’s national collaboration to win a just victory and establisti 
lasting peace.” 

18tb. Sir Victor Snssoon, in an interview in Bombay, suggested that the Secretary 
of State should hand over all his powers during the war to the Viceroy, who should 
declare a state of national emergency and rule India as a temporary ‘Dictator’. 

A communique from Now Delhi stated ; ‘Tn view of a statement issued by 
Allaraa Inayatullah Khan Mashriqui instructing his followers to abandon the 
militant side of the Khalcaar movement for tlie duration of the war, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have issued orders releasing him from custody but restricting his 
residence for the present to the Madras ITcsidency." 

Sardar Bardul Singh Oaveeshar observed at Wardha : ‘T am disappointed that 
the Congress resolution does not attempt to make the best use of the present 
unrivalted opportunity for the country’s freedom hut I am pleased that the 
Congress is now free from the motaphysical leadership and Las come down to 
the level of ordinary politics." 

19th. The Government of Bengal issued a pamphlet dealing witli the action to be 
taken by the people before, during and after an air raid. It stated : “Remember 
that it depends on you whether the ordinary life of the community goes on 
smoothly. Go to your factory, office or other work as if notliiiig had happened. 
By doing this you will continue to help yourself by earning your pay and helping 
others by not stopping work.” 

Major Akbar lihan of tlie Royal Indian Army .Supply Corps, recounting his 
experiences of the war and the events on tlie continent in 1939 and 1940, said 
in Madras : “If we are determined, as the people of London were determined 
in 1940, that nothing would make us leave our homes short of military necessity, 
our cities will lie saved as London was saved.” 

Mr. R. K. Shidwa, I.eader of the Sind Assembly Congress Party, in an inter¬ 
view in Bombay said ; “The Banloli resolution has brought all the parties in 
the Congress together and put Britain in an awkward position.” 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, in an interview at Nagpur, said : “My approach has always 
been one since niy childhood. The approach should be humane, social and 
generous. Let us work oti the basis of give and take.” 

aoth. Mr, Cliurchili stated in the House Of Commons that the communication from 
Sir Tej Biihacliir Siiprii and other Indian leadeis reached him only after his 
departure from Washington and that he would be replying to the Indian leaders. 
—He added that he was not sure whether it would he advantageous to raise 
far-reaching constitutional questions at a time when the enemy was at the 
gates of India. 

Sir Giiija Shnnker Bujpai, High Commissioner for India in the United Slates, 
in a speech to the Service Club (New York) said that anti-Axis solidarity as 
expressed in the Washington Declaration by the united nations left no doubt 
as regards the final outcome of the war.—Sir Girija Bhanker declared that the 
north and the north western provinces alone could provide a front-line fighting 
force of 8,000,000 men. In two years of war the Indian Army had expanded 
to over l.OOO.Off) men. 

Mr. C. llajagopalaohari declared in Madras : “The passage of time and delay 
and the consequent (diaiige of circumstance may render participation ineffective 
in degree, but in self-defence there is no point of time at which the nation can 
give it lip as hopeless.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Miikcrjee, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a statement from 
New Delhi, said ; “1 had a full and frank disoiission with the hon. Home 
Member about various iioints concerning Mr. Barat Chandra Bose’s case. It 
will not be correct to say that I came away with the impression that there was 
a possiliility of Mr. Bose’s early release.” 

The All-Jndia Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition, organized in connection 
with the Benares Hindu University Silver Jubilee celebrations was opened by 
Babu Eajendra Prasad in the absence of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
at Benares. 

2l8t. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha, in the 
course of a statement on the A. 1. C. C. decision, in Bombay, said : ‘T am 
surprised to find why the Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond 
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to the overtures of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly 
ever since the Poona resolution. The Government has nothing to fear while the 
Congress is led by men like Mahatma Gandhi who have been not only pro- 
Government but sincerely pro-British throughout their life.’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares University, 
The Mabaraia of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University, having been prevented 
from attending t)>e Jubilee, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Pro-Chancellor 
presided.—Mahatma Gandhi in his address paid a tribute to the work of Pandit 
Malaviya, and deprecated the prevailing tendency to Persianize Urdu and to 
tsanskritize Hindi. Ho expressed disappointment at the predominance of 
English even at the Benares Hindu University. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari. in an address at Tambaram (Madras), explained the 
need for Britain responding to India's demand at the juncture and equating 
Indian patriotism with the defence of India. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of U. P. Congress workers at Benares and 
discussed the attitude that Congressmen should adopt towards the of&cial A. R. P, 
organization, and the propriety or otherwise of their undertaking war-contracts. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules confering wide powers on the 
Government in regard to trade disputes in India was published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary.—The ameudmeut gave power to the Government to 
prohibit a strike, or lock-out, in connexion with any trade dispute ; to refer or 
authorize the Provincial Government to refer any trade dispute for conciliation 
or adjudication. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons tliat lie had no further statement to make respecting the political 
situation in India. 

2ard. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided to sot up a Civil Defence 
Advisory Council, which would meet at regular intervals under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency or Mr. Sautosh Kumar Basu, Minister-in-charge of Co-ordinat¬ 
ing Civil Defence, The Advisory Committee would receive information regarding 
the progress of civil defence measures, and would inform His Excellency and 
the Minister in touch with public opinion thereon. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced from New Delhi that the following 
were appointed as members, from the Indian States, for purposes of the session 
of the National Defence Council commencing on February 2, 1942. His Uighnesa 
the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, His Highness the Raja of Faridkot, the Nawab 
of Chhatari, His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawangar, Hia Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh, His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Trnvancore. 

The significance of the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Wavdha regarding the luture programme of the Congress was clearly explained 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari at a public meeting in Madras, under the auspices 
01 the Madras District Congress Committee. Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari addressing a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the District Congress Committee (Madriis) on “Defence and the Deadlock” 
expressed the hope that Britain would win the war and that a democratic form 
of Government would be established in India with the representatives of the 
people administering the country. 

24th. A resolution calling on the British Government to recognize immediately 
the national independence of India was passed at an India League Independence 
Pay demonstration in London. 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption ‘‘eommunal unity” wrote in the Harijan : 
‘'Freedom will not come through parliamentary effort. Therefore, communal 
pacts, which they are good if they can be had, are valueless unless they are 
backed by the union of hearts.” Ho continued ; "Without snob a union, there 
can be no peace in the land. Even Pakistan can bring no peace, if there is 
no union of hearts. This union can come only by mutual service and 
co-operative work.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, explained the constructive 
programme of the Congress and appealed to all parties to co-operate in non¬ 
political work, as the greatest need of the immediate present "is to feed the 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
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26th. The Madias Government isBucd orders on Mr. Priestley’s report on his 
enquiry into the disturbaiiceH in Nellore during tlie Dasera festival and after.— 
The order without laying tlie hlanie on either community, slated that the Gov¬ 
ernment had decided to prohibit tiger disguises except under police license and 
that for some time to come no such license would be issued. The customary 
rights of both communites, however, the order added, would be enforced. 

Pandit Jawliailal Nehru, addressing a meeting organized by some Shies at 
Allahabad, paid a tribute to the great example of courage and sacrilice for a cause 
set by Hnzrat Imam Husain. lie said tliat iii these days of mighty events and 
revolutionary changes, each individual, each community and each nation had to 
develop courage and the capacity for sncrilice if they wanted to play their (lart 
in the world’s drama. He hoped this would be tlie lesson which they would 
derive from the martyrdom of Imam Husain and that all ireople of India, to 
whatever religion lhay belonged, would join hands in friendship and amity to 
achieve the common goal of India's freedom. 

In accordance with the inatrnotions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
“Independence Day” was observed throiighout India in the usual munner.— 
Addressing a meeting in Calcutta, in celebration of tlie ’’Independence Day,” 
the Congress President, ]Mnulan,a Abiil Kalam Azad, said that they had gathered 
there to take the Tndepeiulcnce pdedge’ anew. About twelve years ago they had 
announced at Lahore that the aim of the Congress was the securing of complete 
independence for India, and since then they had been taking this pledge every 
year on January 26. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem League ( Bengal ) at a 
meeting in Calcutta, took diseiplinaiy action against Uie Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Khan Baliadut Hushem Ali Khan, who were expelled by the Com¬ 
mittee from the various otliees under the League, as also from the pritnary mem¬ 
bership of the organization, Mr. A. R. Siddiqi presided. 'I'he Committee endorsed 
the action taken by the Calcutta District Moslem League against Mr, 8yed 
Budniddoja. member of the Working Committee of the Provincial League, 
expelling him from the membership of the League. 

27th. The Evacuees Reception Committee, set up in Calcutta under tlie auepiecs of 
the Governor of Bengal and with the Sheriff of Calcutta as tlie Chairman, formed 
five sub-committees to render assisiaiice to the members of the various commu¬ 
nities arriving from Burma and Malaya. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacliari's message to the people of Tiruvariia was “prepare 
for defences. The war is a blessing in disguise.” 

28tb. A recurring cost of Ks. 15,000 and a non reclining cost of Rs. 44,21.000 for 
new sclieines was included in the second supplementary statement of expenditure 
of the Bihar Government for 1911-42. 

Among various resolutions passed by the Bengal Piovincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Calcutta, was one calling upon Hindu 8ablm organizations throughout 
the province to co-operate with the authorities in civil defence. The resolutions 
which stood in the name of Mr. N. C. Cliuttcrjee. urged particular co-operation 
with A, K. P. organizations “to cope with the ravages likely to be caused by air 
raids.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in a broadcast message stated ; 
“The danger to Bombay at present is small. Certainly, no one with work to do 
should leave, and the Government is making preparations to helii you in case an 
attack should ever come in your way,” 

29th. 'J'lie Government of Bengal decided to put pressure on landlords and employers 
in the city and suburbs to take A. K. P. measures for the safety of their tenants 
and employers, lesiicctively against air raids. 

At the first meeting of the Central Sugar Advisory Board, in New Delhi, 
with Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar in the chair, the question of the extension of the 
Iiiteniational Sugar Agreement expiring in August 1942 was considered and the 
general view was against the continuanee of such agreements. 

30th. Pandit Jawhnrlnl Nehru’s statement as Cbairman of the National Planning 
Committee, about the Eastcni Group Conference, Government’s policy in the 
industrial field and the pioi'osed establishment of an automobile plant in Sind 
was contradicted in a Press Note issued by the Commerce Department. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Patna said : “The British Goveniraent has not so far changed its 
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attitude towards ludia not is it soing to change. It is quite certain that the 
litter belplessness that stueadB in this connlry of 4 hundred million people 
is due to tVie British Oovevninent. Had power been in the bands of the 
Indians the situation would have been quite diflercnt, Indians would have 
been friends at this time of war. This was not to be, Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Ameiy could never accommodate themselves to the changing world,” 

The supersession of the J.iucknow Municipal Board for three years and 
the appointment of a Committee of non-olUcials to manage its affairs, was 
recommended by the Inquiry Committee appointed by the Government of the 
United Brovinces. 

Opening the third annual Conference of Labour Ministers and Advisers 
in New Delhi, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Labour Member, Government of India, 
emphasised that there was no time in the history of India wlien a speedy 
setUemont of labour irroblems was more urgent than to-day. If India’s war 
production was to go forward unliampercd they must avoid stiikes and lock¬ 
outs at all costs, “and we must handle all problems of labour and industrial 
development with sympathy and loresight.” 

31st. A despnteh received from Mr. Hutchins, tlio Government of India’s Agent 
in Burma, stated ; whatever work is being done in Rangoon today is being 
done by Indian merchants and Indian luhour. 

Rai Salieh S. C. Ghosh, in his presidential address at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bengal Millowners' Association in Calcutta made a reference 
to the scheme for the production and sale of standard types of cloth at cheap 
prices for the poorer people. 

The Senate of tlie Calcutta University, at it annual meeting, vested its 
syndicate with certain emergency ))owers to deal with ditlicnliies arising out 
of conditions created hy the war.—'riiesc emergency power related to conditions 
of study and examinations and allied matters. 


February 1942 

The visit of Gonoralissimo Chiang-Kai-Bhek and Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was the unique feature of the montli. The object of the 
Generalissimo’s visit was to discuss with the Government of India 
and in particular with tlie Commander-in-Chief, matters of common 
interest to both the countries (China and India). 

The 3rd session of tire National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy’s House, Now Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell made a statement 
to the Council on the general question of litth column activities in 
India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
work ol the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to 
one of the most important problems of the time. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Leeds, said, “we are pledged to help India to attain as soon as 
possible after the war to the same position of freedom and equality 
with ourselves as is enjoyed by the Dominions,” 

Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru in a speech at Allahabad, said, “Neither 
self-complacence nor self-deception is going to do any good to India 
or to England. Repeated asseverations of righteous intentions can take 
us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise 
and shall cease to deceive themselves.” 

A meeting of the Organizing Comraitlee of the Moslem Majlis 
was held in Calcutta, with Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy in the Chair. 
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A provincial standing committee was formed with Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, as president. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a reception in honour 
of Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek and his wife, said that the visit set a seal 
upon the comradeship in arms of two nations. 

Two of the Bengal Ministers were allowed to interview Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, in the Trichinpoly Jail in Madras. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened 
in New Delhi 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. L, S. Amery) replying to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : “The Government are 
anxious that India should ho afforded the same opportunities as the 
Dominions of being repres. nted in the war cabinet and on the Pacific 

war Council. ..His Majesty's Government has accordingly invited 

the Government of India to arrange for such representation, if they 
so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, grievances against the 
Income-Tax Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the 
course of the debate on the resolution asking for reforms in the 
Department. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, "If the Nazis come to 
India, the Congress will give them the same fight that it has given 
Great Britain.’’ 

A statement was made in the Bengal Assembly by the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Huq and Mr. S- K. Bose, Minister for Public Health that the Bengal 
Ministry was doing everything in its power to repatriate Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to Bengnl or to get him transferred to a place near 
about Bengal. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the 
Bengal Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from Triohinopoly 
Jail to a prison in Bengal. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad expressed his surprise, in a statement, 
at the arrest of some Punjab Congress loaders re : Sales Tax agitation. 
He asserted that the said leaders were peace-makers and not agitators. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, Loader of the 
House, in reply to the two-day war debate, referred to India and 
said that the British Government were much concerned as to the whole 
question of unity and strength of India. 

l»t. Mr. K. M. Munsbi, presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference in 
New Delhi declared : ''The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all 
comrannitics and interests and ought to make us realize that we should not 
allow future ambition to frustrate a programme of present safety.” 

Kliwaja Sir Nazimuddin, presiding at a meeting in Galentta, complained that 
the Defence of India Act had been used by the Government of Bengal against 
Moslem League otlice-bearers, workers and students whose policy was not 
to obstruct the war effort. 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party i/i the Central Legislative 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Poona, said : "Today, the war is not 
only at the doors of India, but economically, and militarily, it has affected 
India herself. VVe have to consider our duty towards our own people, to give 
them strength and courage and hearten them in the trials to come ; and, when 
it is a choice of duties, our choice will be in the direction of giving them 
courage and averting anarchy and disaster. The Congress, has therefore, for the 
moment, decided to concentrate its efforts on organising voluntarily the people 
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of this country, lliil that does not relieve u» from esaininiu^^ llio political sslde 
of the qiioslioii, an fur as Britain iind India are concerned.” 

Mr. Ja^divun Ram, cx*Parliamentary Secretary and Secretary, Bihar Provin¬ 
cial Congress Coininitlee preeidiiiK over the cifi;hth session of tlio All-India 
IJepressed Chiaaes Conference, observed : “We stand for the country’s 
independence, hut at the same time wo stand for out own freedom ; we stand 
to end our social, re)i;j,ion8 and eeononiie exploitations, and stand for equality 
in Hindu society”. 

2nd. Mr. C. Uaia^opalacluiri who returned to Madras after a tour in the 
sonthorn districts, in an interview, observed that all the demonstrations and 
meetinfis held dnriii};' his lour showed an increased confidence in the Congress, 
If nothing else,” he said, ''oiir talks to the people have allayed panic and 
have made them more ready to t.ace dilliciiltics.” 

A Press Commnniqne said that tlie third session of the National Defence 
Council opened at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. His Excellency prosidod 
both in the morning and in Uie arteriioon :—At the outset the Council decided 
to send a message of congratulationa to (lenornl Sir Archibald Wavodl on his 
nptiointnient ns supreme commander in the fsonth-west Pacific. 'I’he Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, made a statement to the couneil on the gpiieral 
question of fifth column activities in India. Civil Defence was the next subject. 

His Excellency ISir John Herbert, lioveriior of Bengal, inesiding over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, paid a tri'ente to the 
Society for the manner in which it was carrying on its work in the face of 
diflioulties ennsod by tlie wav. 

Pandit Jawharhil Nehru, addressing a meeting at Coriikhpnr, reiterated his faith 
in the estahlishmont of peace in the world only when all nations became 
independent and were grouped together in a world federation constituted of 
smaller federations of nations. 

Sir Girija Haiikar Bnjpai, Agent General for India in the United Stufes, 
broadcasting on ‘'India’s war ellbrt’’ from Washington said : “My people are 
fighting for everything they hold worlliwhile, their inhcrilaiioe of the past as 
well as their hoiie'for the future.” 

3rd. Mr. N M. .Toshi’s resolution urging the eslablishraeiit of a national govern- 
meat at the centre passed through the ballot in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and secured fourth place for discussion on Fehrnary 19. 

'I'lie situation in India was debated in the House of Lords when Lord 
Favingdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to what he called 
one of tlui most urgent pirohlenis of the present time.—Ho complained 
of coinjihiccncy and said that the siliialion was daily becoming more 
critical hn! nothing was being done to meet it. It was, he said, one of 
the complaints of Indians that imlnstrialisalion of ihcir country h.ad been 
liaiidicappcd by the jealousy of Brilish indnslrialists. India, he said, had paid 
handsome dividenils for anything done for her by Briiain and in addition to 
interest on Bomclhing like a thonsaiid millitin pounds invested in India that 
eouutry paid annually something in the viei>'ity of lilliS,000,000 to England. 
It was a substantial sum Britain was under a considerable obligation to India.-- 

Lord Cecil said that there was profound aii.xiety as to the fnlfilmeiit of the 
promise of Dominion Statius and he wondci'e.d it something might he done by 
tranaferring the great atnmratns of Uio Government known as the India Ollicu 
to the Dominions Ulllce which would, at any rate, be eomething i>ositivc and 
definite in the fnllilmcnt of the promise.—Lord Hailey said that this was 
time for manoeuvring or standing on iniiictilios. We should be a,s hold as 
we wore in the. caae of Pvria in making our deelarations. 

Mr. 'r. Prakaaani, I'resident of the Andhra Provincial Cougress Committee 
issued a statement Irorn Madras on the release of detenus, 

4th Mr. L. S. Aiiirry, Bccrctary of Stale for India, in a ei eech at Leeds 
"declared ; “we are pledged to belt) India to attain as soon as possible aficr_ the 
war to the same ]Hisition of freedom and equality with onrselves as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions. ’I’he geiie-.al accepted frame-work upon which gelf-governineiit 
must rest can only come by free agreement of those immediately conferned. In 
the hist analysis it is only Indians themselves who can give India freedom. 
Til the absence of agreement we eati no more impose a constitution on India 
and e.xpeot it to survive than we could impose a constitution on Europe. There 
is the iiroblcm.” 

(5 
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The Executive Council ot the United Provinces Congress CoiuTtiittee met at 
Allahabad, under the preBidontship of Mr. H. li. D. Paliwal.—The Council passed 
three resolutions dealing mainly with the duty of Cong essmen “in view of the 
critical situation which has ai'isen and which threatens to grow and envelop the 
country” and the method that Congressmen should adoiA in furtherance of the 
emergency programme. 

5th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement at Allahabad said : 'T do not 
wish to make any detailed statement on the debate in the House of Lords on 
India as I should like to wait until a few days more. All that I can say at 
the present moment is that the speeches of Lord Hailey and Lord Catto seem 
to me to indicate a more vivid and intelligent api)reciation of tlie situation in 
India than that of the Duke of Devonshire, whose speech will strike those of 
us who know the situation in India not through official reports but from 
personal knowledge and contacts, as open to the very vice Lord Hailey has 
condemned, namely that he was obviously manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. Neither self-coinplaccnce nor self-deception is going to do any good 
to India or to England. Mepeated asseverations of righteous intentions can 
take us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise this 
and cease to deceive themselves.” 

Mr. L. B. Amery replied in the House of Commons when asked whether 
he would investigate the possible availability ajul suitability of some of the 
instructors to be set free by the concentration of Government training ocnties 
ill England for service io India, by saying tliat India’s needs in skilled 
personnel would be auiipliod to the fullest extent compatible with the urgent 
demands upon such personnel in Britain.—The Bccretary of iillate for India and 
the Ijabnur Minister were in elosest touch to secure India’s needs. 

Mr. K. A. Baig, Hberiff of Bombay, addressing the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, made a suggestion for divorcing as far as possible, civil defence 
from war effort. 

The weekly review “Time and 7’ide” (London), discussing the Indian sitim- 
tion, thought that it refiected at the moment little credit either oil tlie Imperial 
Government or Indian politicians. 

6th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in his opening address to the 
Fourth Price Control Conference in New Dellii, explained how the problem of 
price control was affected by factors like the ban on exports of certain 
commodities imposed by some provinces and States and the policy followed by 
them of building up stocks of loodstulls. 

Maiilaiia Abut Kalam Axad met the Congress workers of Delhi Province in 
New Delhi and explained the Bardoli Resolution. He said that those who had 
signed the Satyagraha pledge, should not take it as cancelled. That Satyagraha 
pledge still continued, though only their duties had been changed. Instead of 
going to jail, they should devote their time to taking the Congress message to 
every nook and corner of their province. Tliey should be prepared to serve 
their countrymen with the co-operation of all parlies during an emergency. 

7th. A Comraiiniciiie issued by the Directorate-General of Munitions Production 
Department of Supply, Calcutta, said: “His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have informed the Government of India that the manufacture 
of articles requiring steel cannot now be undertaken in the United Kingdom 
unless Essentiality Certificates have been granted by the appropriate department 
of His Majesty's government.” 

A meeting of the organizing committee of tlie Moslem Majlis was held in 
Calcutta with Mr. Syed Jalaliiddiu Hashemy iu the chair. A provisioual 
standing committee was formed at the meeting with Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq, 
as president, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Sliamsuddiii Ahmed, Mr. 
A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. A, K. M. Zakariu and Khan Bahadur M. Solaimaii 
as vice-president, Mr, Humayun Kabir as General Secretary and Khan 
Bahadur S. Md. Jan as treasurer. 

Mr, T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, presiding over the 
0. P. Non-Party Leaders' Conference at Nagpur said : “Mere fear of German 
or Japanese victory is not likely to rouse India to a supreme effort to defeat 
them. She is hanaioapped by a coiiscioiisnesa that she is a dependent country. 

No British Government can synibolise Indian freedom ;.Indian leaders 

alone can do so. War is not a valid reason for denying freedom to India.” 
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Manlona Abul K. Azad replying to an address in New Delhi, said : “War 
was lurking at us from a distance. Now it is at our doors. Our field of 
activity would have been at another place had not the door against our 
co-operation with honour been barred and bolted by the British Government.” 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, Deputy President, United Provinces Legislative Council, 
in tlie course of her presidential address to the first All-India Muslim Girl 
Students’ Conference in New Delhi, declared ; ‘'No nation can be great in which 
the women do not occupy their rightful place. No country can be free in which 
women lack initiative, courage and knowledge, for it is women who by their 
proper use of their influence as mothers, sisters and wives can make their 
menfolk great.” 

8th, Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a correspondent, wrote in the //aryan: 
“All who want an ail-Tudia speech should learn both the forms—Hindi and 
Urdu. Those who do will ultimately give us a coramau language. That 
form which is more popular and more understood by the masses, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, will surely be the all-India speech. But if my proposal 
finds general aece|)tance, the language question will cease to be a political 
issue or a bone of contention.” 

Khan Abdul Gtiaffar Khan resigned from the Congress Working Committee. 
It was stated that he found it <lifiicuU to continue to function as an official 
of the Congress because of his firm views on the issue of non-violence. 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Trade Union Cougiess, welcoming the delegates to the conference 
at Cawnpore. declared ; “We are meeting at a time when the whole world is 
in flames. The present world conflagration is only a culmination of man’s 
stupid greed and avarice." Pandit Sharma coiinselled the mazdoors and 
labour workers to concentrate their eflbrts in the direction of solid organisational 
activities. 

With special permission from the Government of India, the hon. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, and the hon, 
Mr. Santosh K. Basu, Minister for Public Health and Local Self-Government, 
Bengal, left for Madras en route to Trichiuopoly, to interview Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose in the Trichinopoly Central Jail. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, opening the nineteenth session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnpore, said : “Wo cannot shut our eyes to the 
bloodshed that is going on all over the world, to the loss of human lives 
which is taking place on account of the present war.” 

9th. A communique issued in New Delhi announced that Marshal and Madame 
Chinng Kai-Shek, accompanied by staff oflicers, arrived in New Delhi—The 
object of tlie Generalissimo’s visit to India was to discuss with the Government 
and in particular with the Commander-in-chief, General Sir Alan Hartley, 
matters of common interest to both countries. 

Speaking at a reception in honour of the Marshal and his wife, the Viceroy 
said that the visit set a seal upon the comradership in arms of two nations 
which numbered between them 800 million souls. “It is a meeting whiob 
bodes no good to the enemy,” the Viceroy added. 

lu the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the situation in connexion with the 
traders’ agitation in tlie Punjab regarding the general Bales 'Tax Act was 
discussed. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : “In a Calcutta Press message dated 
February 8. it was stated that the visit of two Bengal Ministers to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose was bein^ made for certain purposes with special permission from 
the Government of India. 'Ibis is entirely incorrect. Subject to certain 
conditions, security prisoners are allowed interviews under the ordinary rules and 
it is understood that the visit in question is taking place under these rules.” 

10th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a banquet given in honour of 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek at the Viceroy’s House (New Delhi) 
said : “A most wise philosopher—none other than Coiifucius—has asked ‘Is it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one Ironi afar 1 None of the 
posterity for vvhom he wrote could be more deeply conscious of the truth of 
that sentiment than we who on this happy occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great lenders of the Chinese nation, and their 
distinguished champions.” The Generalissimo replied to the toast. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Congress Party which attended with 
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the fspeciul perraiBsion ol Maulana Abiil K.-iInm Aznd, CoiiftrcBS President tnbled 
an adjournment motion in connexion with an alle!j;ed latld ciiarge on traders in 
Tialuire. -'i'he motion ^rhich was moved by Diivan Cliamanlal was defeated by 
75 votes to 4;J, 

Mr. Rohini Kum.ar Cliandbnri, leader of the Nationalist Coalition Party in 
Ibe Assam Assembly, hud an interview with His Excellency Uie Governor of 
ARsiim at Shillong. 

An exploratory Committee was sot np by tbe Government of India to examine 
llie production of compoiuMits or complete internal combustion engines offering 
prospects of immediate development with particular reference to war demands 
and tlio futnie dovcloimtont of an internal condmetioii engine industry in India, 
Mr. V. 11- Kalappn, Presiilent, All-India Trade Union Congress, and Mr. 
N. M. .Toslii M. L. A. (cetiiiai) met the Ealioirt Member, Sir Firoz Kban Noon, 
They disoiissed, iiUi.r alia, tjuesiiona relating lo measures for allaying panic 
among workers in factories in vidnerable aieaa, 

lull Solh Jamnatal Ibijaj, a member of tbe Congress Working Committee and 
its 'I'roasurcr died of lieart faiture at his residence at Wardba. 

The Ibidgct session of tbe Central Legislative Assembly began in New Delhi 
with Sir Abdnr Rahim, the President, in the chair. Sir Ilomi Mody, Supply 
Member, informed Mr. Desbmukb that the United States Administration 
proposed lo CBtablish and or'crate a plant in India on the lenBO and lend basis. 

The Naw’ub Bahadur of Dacca, addressing the Tiieby District Journalists 
Association of Triebinopoly, stated that nnle.ss and until communal harmary was 
cstabllBlicd in the country there coiibi be no silf-G;>veniment or freedom or 
Dominion status. 

Pandit Javvhtiilal Nebru addressing a mceling of ibccliizeiis of Uelbi, declared; 
“India will not accept any rnie--,rapane8e or German—but (be rule of tbe masses 
of India." 

12tli. In the Urlasa A.?scnil.>ly, the revised Budget for 1911-43 was submitted by 
Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister. In the rcvi.sed estimate expenditnve 
debitablo to revenue was Rs. 1,90,80,000 against Es. ],90,ol),000 originally 
estimated. 

In the Grissa Assembly, the, Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier made a statement 
explaining the reasons wbioli bad inomptcd him and iiia j'lvrty to take up the 
Ministry. 

In tlio Central Assembly, Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the IToiise, made a 
reference of tlie death of Sir P. Ragliax£ildi'a Rao, Additional Secretary to the 
Finance 'Jteparlment, Governincnt of Imlia._ 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Homo Member, objected to Mr. A, C. Dntt’s motion on 
tile detention of Mr. Kaiat Cliniulra Bo.se ami contemlod Unit tlio detention 
order was passed in tlio ordinary admiiislvalioii of law and was covered by 
previous rulings from tile cliair clisallowing diseiiRsion of sneli orders. 

Mr. C. Rajiigopalaclnu'i, ex-Preinicr, Madras, addressing a meeting at Tirupati, 
declared i be only strategy, the great 'secret wcaiKin’ tliat will outwit Japan 
is the acknowiedgment of India’s indefensilile riglit to freedom. It is only then 
lliat (lie batllo of tlin I'aeifie will take a new turn.” 

'Pin; 8cc,iTtary of .State for India { Mr. L. .S. Amcry ) replying to a question 
in tlio J louse of Commons, said: “'i be. Govern men t are anxious that India Bbould 
be atroi'ded the same opportunities ns tlie l>ominioiis of being represciiled in the 
war cidiiiiet and on the Pacific War Coiiiieil for purposes of formiilalion and 
direetiuii of tlio polii^y for the prosecnlioii of llie war. His Majesty’s Government 
has accordingly invited Ibe Government of India to arrange for such represeu- 
talion, if they so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative AsHcmlily, after question lime, Die House took up 
non-oilloiul resolntions for discussion.—Glievaiiccs against tlie Iiioomo-lax 
Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the course of tiic debate 
on yir Halim Glniznavi's resolution asking for reforms in tlio Department, 
p.articularly tlie abolilioii of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay 
and tlin placing of tlio Appellate As.sistaiit ComniisBioners and tiic Appellate 
Tribunal under the control of tbe law Department of tlie Goverumoiit of 
India or of tlie Federal Court, instead of under the Finance Department. 

13tb. Mr. M. A. Jiiinah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a press 
interview in Calcutta, said : “We, the Muslim League and my.self have made our 
position repeatedly clear as to what our jjoliey and attitude towards tlie perse- 
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cutiou nf (lie war and Uie dcfcnoe of our pcoi'lf on ti e soil on whirli we live 
are and I have nothiiia; more to add. 

Ulh. Mr. Patvamiiili, ii.L.A., ( Cfiilral ) opcniiifr the MadiaB Hietiiet serond 
eivv.le roUue.al Coufeicuce, enudiasiBed the lugeni need for constituting; a National 
CTOvernincnt in India for oll'cring oiir eflective eo-nperntion to China in cheokiiiu 
JiiraiU'Sp. aneression. He welcomed Matahal Chianjt-lvai-hiiek to India and 
appealed to him to ‘speak 8trnip,ht and frankly to the Viceroy and thiou}i,h him 
to Mr. Churchill on hehulf of India and ur<;e the importance of grnntiiiK freedom 
to the country at this time of crisia. . . 

In the Central Lecislative ABScmhly, at qncation time, f-ir Jeremy Kniamaii 
Finance Member, miiil in reply to Mr. JamimdaR Mehta that the eolieclion o£ 
the lOxeess profits Tax for the nine months ended December Sl.fJll, was about 


Us, 3 erores. ... , l c r 

f^ir Nripendra Nath Pircar, in his presidential address at the fcapni Coiiferenee 
in' Calcutta, said : “while I feel confident that the aggression will be finally 
vanniiislied, 1 may be permitted to repeat that should events turn otherwise, it 
matters little w'hcther we vote for Independenee or Dominion Slaliis, for a united 
India or for an India partitioned between two or more nations. 

ah. Dm.(lit Jawlmrhd Nchrn, at a Dress conference, in New Delhi, said ; “It is 

entirely untrue lliat Mahatma Gandhi refused to see the Marshal ( Chiang-Kai- 
Bhek )," Among other tilings, he explained how a meeting between the Mahatma 
and Uie Marshal could not take place. ■ 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the flarijan, under the eapnon, Suppose Gerinnny 
M'ins” : “If the Nazis come to India the Congress will give them the same fight 
that it has given Great Flritain.” ... 

A C'ommuuiqne published in New Delhi announced : His Majesty the King- 
Kmpnror has conferred on His Excellency Gencvalissimo Cliiang--Kai-hihek. 
Dresident of the National Supreme War Coiuicil of China, the insignia of an 
hoiiovary Knight Grand Cross of the Most HononniWe Order of the Uatb 
(Military Division) in rccogniiioii of his outstanding achievements m the Allied 

' 'J he conference which was held in Calcutta to consider the Papi’ti Proposals, 
passed a resoliilioii generally supporting the demands emituined in the scheme. 
The meeting also exiiressed the opinion that in view of the war situation in the 
Far East all poseihle steps should be adoiited imniediately for tlie strengthening 
of the defence of India and it njipealed to all sections of the people to join the 
army for the defence of their country. Mr. 11. C. Chaiter)ce iiresided over tlte 

Jifadame Chinng-Kai-Sliek, in an interview in Delhi said : ' Ihe war has to 
he fought, not only with bullets oud artillery but by the press whose trcuiendcum 
iiillueiKie ill sleolin^; the lionrfs ainJ mituls of the Chinese people ngaiiiBt tlie 
.lapiinesc agtgression wc had utilised to the full. After all, voiees die out, but 

printed word lives on.” , , , , , • r 

Mr, M. A. Jinnoli, delivering his presidential address at the plen.'try session of Iho 
ITovinciwl Muslim Dengue at tievajguuj, declared ; Uegnrdutg the August proposal, 
the principles of which we have accepted, onr position is this, that we are willing 
provided we get a real share not only in the auilioiity of the Oovcinment at the 
Centre, but iu all the provinces.” 


Itllli. In tie Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lai Clitind Navalrat asked whethov 
it was a fact tliat news items taken from 15. B. C. broadcasts were bi-ing published 
from time to time in certain newspapers in India.—t^ir Andrew (..low said th.-rt. 
B B. C. news was eopyright, and the Governinent would do everything in their 
power to prevent any violation of this copyright. . , 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the Corporation 
Flower show in Madras said : “1 would take this opportunity of asking every- 
Itody not to bo alarmed or depressed by the fall of f<ingapoie and not to liiink 
that llie sitiialiou here is altered. Tlie Military authorities, tbe Government of 
India and the Government eif Madras have got the sitution well in hand and 
they will say what should be done and when it should be done.” 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Assemhlv, the Drovineml Budget for 1942-4d was 
presented by the Finance Minister, Dr. Bhynma Biosad Mukerjee. It revealed a 
deficit of lis. 1 , 05.00,000 on revenue account—Tbe year started with an opening 
tialanee of 1 crore and 15 laklis. Revenue tcceii'ts were placed at 15 evoves lO 
lakhs or 41 lakhs higher than the Revised. 
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Sir C. Ramalinga Red<ii, addrcHsinp; a gatheriiip; of the Servants of India 
Society at Naginir, said : "We should appeal to the Congress and the Muslim 
League to come together at this critical hour in the history of our country. If 
this is not done the Viceroy should convene a conference of representatives of 
these two organisations only and arrive at a settlement. 

Ill the Orissa Assembly, the speaker gave a ruling disallowing the adjournment 
motion given iioiice of by Mr. Biawnnatli Das regarding the arrest of Messrs. N. 
K. Ohoudluiry and Mohandas, members of the Assembly—There was a general 
discussion on the revised budget.—The Congress Tarty abstained from taking any 
part. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the tiucslion of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose's detention and the condition under which he was living at 'I'richinopoly 
were raised by an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Karaini Kumar Datta 
(Congress). Tlie Cliief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fav.lui miq and the Minister for 
Ttiblic Health, Mr. S. K. Basn, made stateraonts saying that as a result of 
rcprescutalions made by tiie Bengal Ministry to tlie Government of India, Mr. 
Bose had been allowed to augment his jail diet, as supplied by the Madras 
Government. The Bengal Ministry was doing everything in its power either to 
repatriate him to Bengal, or failing that to get him transferred to a better place 
near about Bengal. Mr. Basu further stated that there was little apprehension 
of Mr. Sarat Oliandra Bose going on hunger strike. 

In the Central I.egislative Assembly, Mr. Auey, Overseas Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Lai Chaud Navalrai, asking what arrangements Government 
had made in all parts of the Far Eastern Zone for the protection and evacuation 
of Indians, declared that the Government spared no effort in assisting Indians to 
evacuate from tlie war Zoues in the Far East. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a Bill further to amend tlie Indian Penal Code 
omitting sec. 210 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the new section : 
52 A re ; the word “harbour", etc. 

Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, in commending his resolution welcoming 
Marshal and Madame Cbinug-Kai-Shck to the unanimous acceptance of the 
Assembly, said it embodied the feelings of appreciation and admiration wliich 
the visit of the distinguished guests had evoked tlirougliout the country. 

18th. In tiie Central Legislative Assonibly, Sir Andrew Clow presented the Railway 
estimates with a forecast for 1941-42 indicating a surplus of 26’20 crores against 
a Burphes ot 11.86 crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 
27"93 crores. 

Marshal Chiaug-Kat-Shek met Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta and had a long 
conversatiun witli him. 

In the Council of State, in reply to a question. His Kxcellency General Sir 
Alan Hartley, Commaiider-iu-chief in India, observed inter alia, ‘‘E''entB have 
moved fust and far since my predeccsBor, General AVavell, in last November, 
gave an account to this House of the acliieveinents of the Indian troops in the 

various theatres of war.Ins[)ite of our present situation, there is no cause 

for loss of heart. Admittedly, onr losses are grievous and the situation is 
serious. We must face these tiueals in a spirit of calmness. To brave men, 
danger is an incentive to additional efl'ort." 

In the Central Assembly, 33 non-utlicial members including the leader of the 
Independent Party and Deputy leader of the Moslem League Party, handed 
over to Mr, M. S. Ancy, leader of the House, a requisilion pointing out that 
“it should be the duty of the Government to take this House into confidence 
by keeping it fully inl'oniied about the war situation generally by periodical 
statements in the Assembly.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Jaluluddin Hashemi, member of 
the Progressive Coalition Party was elected Deputy Speaker in place of the 
late Mr, Ashrafali. 

19th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, replying to a 
question said that a scheme for the restoration and maintenance of communal 
harmony in Bengal, was being drawn up by Government in consultation with 
local officers after consideration of schemes already formulated in otlier provinces. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the Bengal 
Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from the Trichinpoly Central 
Jail, to a prison in Bengal. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Soiensou asked Mr. Amery whether in view. 
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both of the unfortunate effoct of Japanese propafiaiula in some parts of the 
Far East and of the beneficial efTect of the consistent opposition of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru and the Indian National movement to Japanese aggression 
and ambitions, it was intended fully to utilize the latter fact to counteract 
any effect of the Japanese propaganda.—Mr. Amcry replied : ‘‘I am not 
in a position to make any fresh statement on the Indian political situation. 
As regards the latter part of the question, His Majesty’s Government 

appreciate the anti-Japanese sentiment of the Indian political leader and will 
welcome their active co-operation in their resistance to Japanese and the 
enemy aggression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Halim Ghuznavi’s resolution on the 
working of the Income-Tax Department was discussed, 

Mr. A. C. Dutta moved a resolution reeommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. Mr. Hutta characterised the indefinite detention 
of prisoners as most improper, especially at the moment when the GovciJiraent 
wanted to create mass enthusiasm for the war eflort. 

20lh. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, 

appealed to his countrymen to take courage from the example set by China 
under the leadership of Genaralissimo Chiang-lCai-Shek, and face bravely any 
aggressor. Japan and Germany, he said, represented the worst forms of Imperia¬ 
lism and Congress had clearly declared against all forms of Imperialism. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s Budget proposals 
for 1942-43 met with a mixed reception, when the general discussion on the 
Budget began.—Most of the speakers, belonging to the Ministerialist group, 
in view of the prevailing war sitimtion, commended the Finance Minister on 
the way ho nad presented the Budget. There were some who held that it 
fell far slrort of expectations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, disoussion on the Budget proposals of 

the Bengal Government for 1942-43 began.—Dr. R. K. Miikeiji (congress), 

who _ initiated the debate, asked the Government whether there was any 
definite plan behind the appropriation of the year’s increased revenue. 

Mr, W. A. M. Walker, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, presiding 
at the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed ; ‘ If things go well 
we shall share in the benefits but wo must be prepared to face tlie possibility 
of dangers ahead. We are a strong and united industry and if we continue in 
that co-operation and strength there is no reason why we should not successfully 
weather any diflioull times which may be ahead of us.” 

21st. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over the Non-Party Conference in New 
Delhi, declared; ’'England has got yet to make up its mind as to its 

relations with this country and express it in unambiguous language as to 
our future—a future in which India shall not be treated as a dependency, 
but occupy internally and iu the Councils of the Empire and at the Interna¬ 
tional Peace Conference, a position of honourable equality with England and 
the Dominions.” 

Sir 'i'ej Bahadur Sapru received from H, E. the Viceroy the reply to the 
Liberal Leaders’ appeal of January 2, whick stated inter alia : “You will be 
aware that ou two of the points which you have raised, effect has been given 
to your views in that an invitation Las been issued to the Government of India 
to be represented, if it so desires, in the formulation of tlie policy in the War 
Cabinet in London and on the Pacific War Council. We shall welcome unreservedly 
the presence at these meetings of whoever may be chosen to fulfil these 
responsible duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah, President of the All-Iiidia Muslim I,eague in a statement 
iu New Delhi said; ’’If Mr. Rajagopalachariar will get the authority and 
sanction of the Congress, which he has not at present, and define some 
basis, some common ground, and then finds the Muslim League taking an 
impossible attitude, then it may be in his mouth to accuse us.” 

2‘2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcntla, said that mere 
inclusion of progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not solve the 
Indian problem so long as the British attitude towards ludia’s demands 
remained unchanged. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the general discussion of the 
Budget was resumed, Mr. Abdul Hamid (Moslem League) generally criticised 
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(lie various proiiosals and remarked that from a study of the BiidKct it seemed 
to him that a "eonaiiirany” was set on foot to ^;ive everytliiiii 4 to Caleiitla 
end its suburbs at (he exiiense of the rest of (.be juoviiii'e. 

Maliiitma Gaudlii wroie in the IJurijin, “The reeviu Uritiah reverHos ought 
not to create paiiiu in llic laud. If we have learned iiotbiug worth while from 
contact with tl.'O Ilriliab, ict us, at least, learn tl.cir cnlmncss in tlie face of 
misfortunes.’' 

frir Tej RaUadur tsaprii, com men ting in jNew Delhi, on the Generalissimo’s 
message to the iicople of India, said: ‘T strongly ho;i 0 that Marshal Cbiang- 
Kui-Slu'U’s a] peal that Great IJrilaiti will as speedily as possible give Indiana 
real political power will be listened to in England and acted on witbont 
loss of time.” 

At the Noii-l’aity Coiiferencn wbicb eoncliided its two-day session in New 
Delhi, under the jnesideney of tsir Ti'j llabadnr Hajini, a resolution urging an 
immediate declaration that India sbimld no longer be treated as a depfiiulency 
Imt given power similar to tlmse of the other .'felf-Governing units of the 
llritish Cornmmnvcidlh, was l assed. 

'The Working Ccmimittec of the All-Tiidia Moslem Iieagne passed a resolntioii 
ilenoun'-iiig the proposals formulated by the Non-l’avt y Leaders] Conferoiiee. 
It Kiated that ‘'Moslem India will never accept sneli a position wddeh is sought 
to be seemed liy Hindu leaders who are virtually band in glove with the 
Oongross and other allied Hindu organi/.ntioris in tlie country.■’ 

At the meeting of the council of the All-India Mnslim Iieagne, the Piiniab 
traders’ strike was referred to. 'Hie l•olIlu•il re-eloeicd Mr. M. A. Jinnah a.s 
the President of the I>eagoe for the year. 

A eoiiferetiee of tlie friends of the Soviet Union was held at Luekow under 
the preeidoiioy of Mrs. S:irojini Naidu. 

23r(I, 'I'lie Couiieil of Stale passed without elisenssion nr nmeiidmeut seven Bills, 
Four of them were aponsoi'ed by the Commerce itjecreiiiry, bir Alan Lloyd. They 
were amending Hills to the Workmen's Coiu|)cnsation ,\et, the Inditut Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act .and a nilM.o eonlinue the provisioii 
made under an Grdiiiiuice for assistance to the eotlce indtislry by regulating 
the export of eoll'co from and the sale of coti'ee in Biitinli India and by other 
Tueaiis. 

In the Central Legifihitivo Assembly, a number of sniijilemenlary (picstions 
were put to Sir Ita/.a .Hi arising out of Sir Ziauddin’s question whether the 
controller of tlie All-In.Ha Radio had tobl the directors of the vatioua stations 
that Moharram pro.'vamines slionld not exceed half an hour. 

In the Central Assembly, besides the iiuercs.t which the general debate 

on the Railway Endgel. evoked, appreciation was espresaed of the gesture 
made to the lioUBe liy His E.xeelleucy the Viicroy, on the roeommetidatioii 
of the Leader of (he House in agreeing to the holding of a secret session. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Conneil, general disenspion of the Budget was 

resumed:—Air. Ksinini Knmar Diilta, leader of the otllcial congress gvou]i, 
refoned to the provision for civil defence niid miid tlial Govenimeiit ought to 
take iireeaniionary jncasiiv.'s against dislocation of trade, breakdown in transport 
and a food shortage. 

In the Bengal Leginlalivc .Yssemlily. about 2<l memliers belonging to diflereiit 
parlies took part in the g’-"i,pral di.simasiini of the llndget. 

Ill the Central Assembly, replying to the debate on the R.iiHvay Budget. Sir 
Andrew Clow, Railway Mem’icr, defended the iiierease in freights and fares 
proposed in the Budget and said this was not the time to reduce the rates. 

Air. Pramathiinatli B.inerjoi-, Revenue Jlinister of Bengal, .Saw Sir Keginahl 
Max'.vell, tbs Homo Member in eonneetiiin with the Eeiigid Goverr.r.ient's 
tepi'esentat'.ons reganiiiig Mr. Harat Ohar.dra B..isr. 

Dr. bi'iankaln'dah .Anaari, Secretary, All-India 1 nrlepiCndent Muslim Parties 
Board i.ssned a stati'incnt. to the Prees : "I'lis .All-India Indeinnulcut Alnslim Parties’ 
Board will meet on Fsbrnary 2.8 ami March 1. 10Id at Delhi instead of in 
CaUnitta. The Presiilcnt, of the Bo.ard haa already e.xplained tlie necessity for 
this meeting.the Hoard beiii,g the representative of nine leading indepen¬ 

dent Muslim parties of India may he expected to consider the grave Bitualioii 
which has ariBKii in India on account of the war rcuching- India’s borders.” 

'I'he Congress I’lesideiit, Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, isBued a statement at 
the arrest of eertuin Congress leaders in the Punjab, ilc said ‘ I am surprised 
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to read in today’s mnniin;; paper that prominent Coiigrcssman including Mian 
Iftikhaniddin, riesident of the Piinjah Provincial Cungrcsa Committee and 
Mr. Uhimsen Sacliar, leader of the Assembly Party, were airestctl last night. 
These arrests have been made in eonnection with Sales 'last agitation under 
the Dcfeiieo of India Rules. 1 eoidd not conceive of any distant justification 
for these arrests. 1 know perfectly well that these iiersons have nothing to do 
with the Sales ’I’ax agitation, except of course, as peacemakers, who would only 
try to ease the situation.” 

24th, The Central Lcgislaiive .Assembly passed two Pills of the Commerce Member 
and a motion of the Pinanco Member for the election of members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for l‘.)42-4a. 

In the Gouneil of Slate, Mr. A. deC, Williams. Secretary, Defeiiee Co-ordination 
Department, replying on hehalf of the Cmnmaiider-in-Ohief told Mr. M. N. 
Dalai that in the theatres where they were now o)icrating, Indian troops were 
ill fact defending India and helping to keep the enemy away from Inilian soil. 
There was nothing to prevent the bringing of Indian troops to India if it 
became desirable to do so. The Coiineil then held the g;eneral discussion on 
the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, general diaeiission on the Government’s 
Budget for the ye.^r lhl2-4i concluded in the Assembly. All the party leaders 
participated in the discussion. 

Ill the Piinjali Legislative Assembly, the Lfoiise aueepted by ,55 against 16 
votes, the Finanoe Miiiister’s motion to take into consideration the Punjab 
Sales Ta.v Aniendinent Bill. The moliuii for reference of the Bill to u Select 
Committee was rejected without a division. 

The future of India (ignred prominently in the House of Commons debate.— 
Sir George Scbiister, (Liberal National) said tliat there must be a sotiiid 
Government in India (luring the war. •‘We have to snpiiort unity and urge 
Buspensiou of political aiitl personal controversies. We have to say to the 
Nationalists, ‘sot aside these things, and during the war unite and face the 
eonaraoii peril’. But how can wo expect them to respond to this ? ffow can 

we oonvinee tliem that we arc honest in our intentions to work during 
the war for the (lolical freedom they desire Major Milner (Labour) said 

tliat there had been no mention of India in the Prime Minister’s speech. 
Mr. II. R. Stokes said tliat he found himself in a "dreadfal state” when 
the Prime Minister said that India was specifically excliuled from the 
ttpiilication of the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the Prime Minister 
of the Punjab had described tliis as the biggest rebulf India bad ever received. 
Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek had said that India should give united antniort to the 
princiiilc of Atlantic Charter ; but why should she if they did not apply to her ? 

Mrs. Barojini Naidn, aildressiug the sludents of the Lucknow University, 
observed; “You will only be a pattern of shame unless you are sincere to the 
cause of your Motberlaud and do coustruetive work of mobilising human forces 
and take a lesson from the younger generations of the mil ions. 

25lh. Ill the Cciilrnl Legislative Assembly, opposition groups felt disappointed 
when Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House claimed privilege and refused 

to disclose whether the Government of India had urged the British Government 

to give India representation on the war cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a statement regarding the Government 
policy in connexion with labour under war emergency conditions, and also what 
the ’Government jiroiiosed to do in regard to the ease of Dr. Buresh Chandra 
Banncrjee, against whom an interiiineiit order had been j'assed under the 
Defence of India Rules, was made by the Premier ( Mr. A. K, Fasdul Huq ), 

III the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Giipps, Leader of the House, replying 
to the two-day war debate, referred to India and said that the British Govern¬ 
ment were much concerned as to the whole question of unity and strength 

of India in the face of dangers threatening that conntry. The Government 
fully realised that it was important that England should do the utmost in the 
circiimslnncea to make a full contribution towards unity. It would not be 
profitable to debate so imponaiit and vital a question in a iiartial manner but 
the Government hoped that such a debate would be possible very shortly upon 
the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin was pleased to accept the resignation 

7 
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tendered by Dr. A. R. Menoi), Minister for Rural Peveloi?mcnt, and to ap|)oint 
Mr. T, K. Najar, leader of the Unionist Party, in the Cochin Council ns Minister. 

26th. In the Council of Stale, there was a full dress debate on Pandit H. N. 
Knrizru’s resolution recommendinK to the (Sovernor-Ceiieral in Council to 
represent to hij'her authorities that, in order to place the primary responsibility 
for the protection of the country on Indian shoulders and to prepare the country 
fully for its defence, the portfolio of Defence in the Goveinov-Ccnerul’s Executive 
Council Ite entrusted to a non-oflieial Indian. 

A Press Couiniunique from New Delhi stated : ‘ It h.as been .accepted in 
principle that there should he leciprocal appointments of Cliiiieae and Indian 
representatives to Deliii and Chiiiikiiift with the local rank of Minister on the 
lines of existiii};' arranccmeiitH between Delhi and Washiiigtoii,’' 

In the Centra! ljCp:is!alive Assembly, 8ir Andrew Clow informed the House 
that an expert trallii! odicer was being appointed Controller of Railway 
Priority in the Communications Depariment and that an additional Secretary 
was being appointed in llte aame Department to enable Mr, B. N. Roy, 
Communication Secretary, to devote greater time to transport problems. 

In tlie Ceiilral Assembly a revision of the (convention separating Railway 
Finance from (iencral Finance was asked for in the course of the tlebate on 
a cut motion moved l>y Sir ]Tederi(! James. 

'I'lie Ihgigal I.egislativt; Council passed tlie Bengal Ci'iminnl I.aw (Indnslrial 
Areas) AmeiidmetiL Itill, 1041. 

In the Bengal Legiblative Assemldy, llie cliarge that the Government had 
failed to ciiliai non-ofUcial co-operatimi in A. R. P. work was made by some 
mcmliei'H of the otlicial Congress Party wlien tlie Uonse was asked to 
sanction the supplcmcniary demand for grant of Bs. 70,23,000 for expenditure 
in councclioii wiili civil defence measures. 

Tlte Becrelary of Btaie for India, Mr, Araery, was asked l>y the Eabourite, 
Mr. Sorenson, in the House of Commons, whether lie Jiad any fuilher statement 
to make on the proposals of Bir Tej B.diadur Sapm, whether any recent steps 
had been taken to ascertain Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru’s views on the matter, and 
what reprcsentatiotis on Cliinese ami Indian relationships and common 
aspirations had been received by tlie Briiisli Government.—Mr. Amery 
replied : ‘’Tlie answer to tlie first two parts of the question is in the 
negative. The recent visit of Oliiang-iCai-Siiek to India enabled a full 
exchange of views to take place between liim and the Viceroy.” 

27th. Sir George Morton, [iresidtng at the annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, in Calcutta, made an appeal “to ail sections of the community 
to sink their political differences in tliis time of trial and stand together to 
achieve one common purpose and one common freedom.’’ 

In tile Bengal la'gislative Council, a resolution that tlie Government should 
immediately take all possible stojis to secure tlie release of Mr. Hai'at Chandra Bose, 
in detention in the Tiichini>oly Central Jail, was considered and partly discussed. 

Maniaiia Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addresBiiig a public 
meeting in Calcutta, explained wliat tlie Congress intended to do to meet the 
“immediate danger ” “ I'lic danger,” lie pointed out, “is grave no doubt, but, 
the gravest danger is to lie iianicky. 1 must tell my eounlrjmen that the 
nations who fear deatli most are tliose who siilfcr most.'’ 

Mr. Bhulabliai J. Desoi, iiddressing ii meeting of tlie Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on tlie present political situation, declared : “if the stateiueat of 
Sir Stafford Crijips in the House of Oommons poitciuls anything, it is that 
he realises that unless India is made to feel this is her wav, no solution is 
possible.” 

28th. Ill the Central Legislative Assembly, iiitrodueing the Central Budget for 
1942-43, the Finance Member disidnsed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for 
the current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, 
of Rs. 47 crores next year. 

llis Excellency the Ciiancellov, Sir John Herbert, at tbo annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University delivered his address on “’VVar and our Duty” 
as the main tlicme. His Excellency observed : ‘'We cannot tell when or how 
the blow will fall, if indeed it does fall at all, but we must be ready in our 
hearts as well ns in material ways for whatever may eventuate. We must 
show the people of the world that Calcutta is in no way inferior to other 
great cities, which have suffered, in the courage and fortitude of its citizens,” 
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March 1942 

The visit of Sir Stafford Crippa to the shores of India, as the 
envoy of the British Government, marked an important ora in the 
modern constitutional history of India. He brought vvith him a draft 
declaration, setting out the conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
for discussion with Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated 
by Sir Stafford was : ‘‘His Majesty’s Government, having considered 
the anxieties e-xpressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, have 
decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps which, they 
propose, shall he taken for the earliest possible realisation of Self- 
Government in India. The object is the creation of a New Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs.” 

Sir Stafford further explained the situation by stating, “We hope 
and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded up on the free consult of all its peoples ; but it is not for us, 
Britons, to dictate to you, Indian peoples." 

The Congress Nationalist I’arty in the Central Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, decided to change the name of the party to Nationalist Party." 

The President of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr. 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripx)3 and Mr. L. S. Amery, repudiating the 
claim of Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the Moslems as also the Moslem 
League’s claim to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems. 

In the Council of State, Sir A. P. Patro wcdcomed the proposal 
of the Government of India to meet the deficit of 35 crores by resort¬ 
ing to loans instead of imposing fresh taxes. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasal)ha, sharply 
criticized the statement of Mr. C Eajagopalacliari to the effect : “What 
the Muslim League wants is a fair and just shave in real x^ower and 
no Indian politician is interested in denying this.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Floud Commission, was raised by the 
Muslim League Party. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wanted 
that the Government of India should make a statement declaring 
once for all whether ‘scorched earth’ policy would be adoiffed in India, 
Outside the House he was supiiorted by Mahatma Gandhi, who made 
an appeal to the Government that in order to allay general panic, 
government should make a satisfactory statement in that regard. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made an axjptal to the 
Indian National Congress and to the Home Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, strongly denouncing Fascist methods of the enemy. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, vice-President of tlie All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha pointed oirt that besides the Muslim League, there were other 
Muslim Associations, such as the Shia Association, the Momin Association, 
the Jamiat-ul-ulema and others. 

On behalf of the Indian, the Bengal National, the Muslim and 
the Bengal Mill-owmers’ Associations, a telegram was sent to the Government 
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of India, expressing the view that the “scorched earth” policy would 
bo inadvisable and entirely imnocossary. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that he and Mr. Churchill “absolutely 
agreed” on the War Cabinot’s proposal and hoped that they would 
“appeal to the Indian leaders sinco they were the unanimous result 
of the deliberations of a body of people who were hnown in the past 
to have had widely differing outlooks on the question.” 

Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani made an appeal for the 
general observance of tbo National week in India. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor broadcast a speech to the Empire 
on the eve of the National Day of Prayer, expressing his sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by the wav. 

1st. The All-India Committee of tlic Hindu Mah-asabli.-i at. luuknow, passed several 
resolutions on the political Hitnation in India with particular referenee to the 
developments in the Ear East, Mr. V. 1). Eiivavkar, I’lcsident of the Mahasabha, 
was in the chair. 

To enable all Nationalist members of the Central Legislature to join the 
party, the Congress Nationalist i)arty at it.s meeting in New Delhi decided 
to change the name of the party to the “Nntioiiali.st I’arty.” Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutt presideil. 

A Press communique said that the Punjab Government n)ij>ointed a special 
committee to examine the case against each socmity prisoner in the Punjab 
and to make such reoommcndalioiis as it might consider necessary in each 
individual case. 

Mr. V. D. Savai'kar, at a public meeting at Tmiknow, made a rei'ly to Mr. 
Jinnah's speech at Sinijgunj and strong criticism of the Congress ideology. 

A meeting of the All-India Azatl Muslim Board, pns.scd a resolution in New 
Delhi, statiug inter aha ; “The Board is convinced that there is general 
unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cense to be a doi'cnclency 
if this end is to lie achieved and that it sliould lunc the freedom enjoyed by 
the other free countries of the world, including England and the Dominions, 
Bepresenting tune constituent Jlnslim orgnnisution.s a)id speaking for the bulk 
of the Indian Muslims, the Board fully siqqiorts this demand.” 

2ed. The Government of Bciica) issued a communique detailing the steps taken 
for the reception of evacuee.? univing in Bengal from Burma and for forwarding 
them to their destinations. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement from Allahaliad observed : “There is 
a certain elementary decency which pcojile observe oven towards their opponents 
in public life in iiolitka. But some peo;;lc nbo apparently call themselves 
Ministers in Orissa today have demonstrated that i.hev do cot i>ossess even this 
elementary decency. Bonic of them broke their plcilges solemnly given. And 
then, afraid of being defeated in the Provincial Assembly, they started arresting 
those who might work against them in tlie election campaign.” 

frd. Sir StafVord Crijips, in reply to a cable sent by the Mabnrnj Kumar Sir 
Vijay of Viziaiiugram, Piesidcnt of the Andhra Mahasablia, said ; “1 shall do 
my utmost to assist in biingiug about a solution of the problems which now 
confront this country and India in common. I trust that you and all my 
Indian fiicndB will play yoiir part in heljang to arrive at a reasonable and fair 
comproraiBc which will satisfy tlic various pavtics and sections of Indian opinion.” 

Mr. Bhaikli M. Zabiruddin, President ami Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Vice-l’resident 
of the All-India Mom in Conference sent a cable to Jlr. Churchill, Sir Stallbrd 
Cripps and Mr. L. S. Ameiy.—‘ The All-India conference representing over 
45,000,000 Moslems of the Moinin (Ansar), eommnnity repudiates Mr. Jinnah’s 
leadership ns also the Moslem League’s claim to posses.? the sole right to speak 
on behalf of Indian Jloslems and supports the demand for immediate recognition 
of India’s freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the rising prices of domestic 
coke was made by Khan Bahadur Abdnl Karim, Commerce Minister. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, replying to Mr. Govind Deshmukh, Mr. 
M. B. Aney stated that the question of rendering financial assistance to depen- 
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dants in India of Indians stranded in the war zones was engaging t)ie (fovern- 
ment of India’s attention. 

4th. In the Central Assembly, rc)>lying to eritieisnis made during the debate on tlie 
Budget, Sir Jcveniy Raisman, Finanec Member said : “As regards economy and 
retrenchment, the extent to which the civil side of the Government equally with 
the many defenee services was at the V'lesent time part of the war inacidnery.” 

In tlie Sind Legislative Assembly, a rcvoniie deficit of Its. 15'2V lakhs was 
revealed in the budget estimate for tlie year 1942-13. 

Pandit Jawhnrlal Nclun, in a cable from Allahabad, to Nrws Chronicle, 
London, said ; "Destiny itself is bringing India and China together again.” 

Pandit Govind Ballubli Pant, cx-Premicr of tiie United Provinces, adiiressing a 
meeting at Haldwani ( Nainital ) said ; “Whetlier of Ja))s or of Germans, we 
will face aggression like men and fight for tlie freedom of one nation to tlie last,” 

5th. The Orissa Budget for 1942-13 revealed a revenue surplus of Es 12,000. 
There was no proposal for fresh taxation. 'Hie Budget estimates were viresental 
in tlie Assembly by Pandit Goilavaris Misra, Finance Minister. Total revenue 
were estimated at Bs. 1,97,()7,1X)0 and c.xpendituro at Us. 1,90,!) i,0(j0. 

Tlie Government of Bengal lOiivcMed a (•onfereme in Calcutta of leading 
members of various organizations and interests to consider the question of 
forming a Central Civil Defence Committee in tlie city, as also smaller 8ub- 
Comniiitecs in ditt’oront w,ani.s or sub-areas and iii other vulnerable areas in 
the niofussih 

In the Council of State, opening the general discussion on the Budget, Sir 
A. P. Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of tlic deficit 
by resorting to loans instead of impo.sing still further taxation on an already 
over-taxed pcoide. 

The Central Legislative Assemblv agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Bamaswami Mudaliar’s Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain 
kinds relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which 
certain duties churactciizcd as protective should have etTect, 

6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir .Terorny Piaismaii, Finance Member, 
in answer to a question put by ,Sir yfiauddin Aiiracd, said ; “Stops have been 
taken in collaboration with certain important producers to increase tlie pioduction 
of steel in India. Borne new t'ninaccs are in the inoccss of installation.” 

In tlie Bengal Legisliitivc Conncil, a reference was made to llic arrest of Mr. 
Sbirat Chandra Bose. Replying to Mr. Nur A limed (Moslem League), Mr. A. 
K. Inizinl Huq, Premier, referred to tlie Press commiininiie, issued on the 
subject by the Coveniment of India or Dccemlier H, 1911 and said that lie and 
his colleagiiea appro,aclird tiie Government of India in (he matter. 

In tlie Central Assembly, diiving the general debate on the Budget. ]\Ir. 
.Tamnadas Mehta, asked for a clear oiiuiiciation of the Laliour Department’s 
I'olicy during tlie war, partiiailarly on liis demand (hat the liasie minimum 
substratum of the living standard of Ihe working clas.aes slionld not snfrer. 
For this purpose, he demanded that the working elasscs slioiild get a dearness 
allowance corrcsiionding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the standard of 
living miglit be kept up, even at. a low level 

'Flic Council of State rejoclcd, witlioiit a division, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzni’s resolution asking for iinnie<liatc steps to lie taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. 

India’s solidarity with China in her heroic slrnggle against Japan w.as wel! 
demonstrated at a jiuhlie meeting in Calcutta. 

The Moslem League Parly in tlie Central fjcgisiaturc with i\Ir. M. A. .Tinnnli 
in the chair, resolved lo send a cable to tlie Prime Minister, Mr. Chnroliill ; 
“3'lie Moslem League Party in tlie Centriil I.rgislatino views with grave alarm 
and apprehension reports tliat His Majcsty’.s Government and the British 
Parliament may lie stampeded into making a pronoiinecment or adopting a 
a scheme interim witliiii tlic framework of tlie inescnt constitution or the 
future regarding constitutional changes and iiiipresses U[ on His Majesty’s 
Government throiigli you that no declaration should lie made wliicli will prejiidieo 
or militate in any way against the Moslem demand for Paki.staii as the only 
solution of India’s future constitutional |>roblem.” 

7th. Mr. V. 1). Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabb.a, in a statement 
from Bombay, said: “In the interests of Hindndom, I feel it my duty lo 
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repudiate most cmpliatieally the Btatement made by Sj Itajagopalachariar this 
M'eok, wlio aeeOrdiiig to A. P. I. stated, “Wliat tlie Muslim I.eagiie wants 
is a fair and pist share in real power and no Indian politician is interested in 
denying this,” His olliciousnoss is only etiualled by his audacity in presuminij; 
that lie was entitled to play the roll of .a self-ajipointcd spokesman of all 
politician.s in India and secondly, that all Indians who did not think the 
demands of tlie Muslim League ‘fair and just’ were not jiolitieianB at alt”. 

In the tlentral Leghslative Assembly, rompensatory and house-rent allotvanees 
for nil postmen and lower grade stair in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were demanded l)y llao Sahab Bivanij on a eut motion. 

8th. In the Sind Assembly, Professor Gliaiisynm ( Congress ) sought to raise 
the constitutional issue in the province when he asked the Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Alla Baksh, whether the eommunicanon to the Secretary of State for 
India raised the general issue as to the acceptance or non-aeceptance of the 
Ministry’s advice by the Coveriior or wbetber it covered only questions of 
merit of particular mutters on which Ministerial advice was not acted npon 
by the Governor and to supply ,a list of such eases. 

Maliatma Gandhi, in an aitade in the Harijan, under the cajition “An appeal 
to “Qnad-e-Azam”, gave an extract from an English weekly published under 
the direotion Nawah/.ada Liaquat All Khan, secretary of the All-India Moslem 
Iicague, attacking Hinduism, and sahl ; “The nolicy adopted in the paper 
must lead to tlnf promotion of bitterness and strife between the two communities. 
If the end is to he attained througli strife and force and not by persuasion aud 
agreement I can have nothing to say- But I observe from Qimid-o-Azam’s 
speeches that he has no qiianol with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace 
with them. I plead, therefore, for a juster estimate of men and things in papers 
rein'cscnting the policy and programme of the Moslem League,” 

Madame Ohiang-Kai-Hhek paid a tribute to the women of India in the course 
of a message to a woman’s meeting held at Ciiungking in observance of 
“Inteniatioiial Women’s I)ay ” 

Mr, G, If. Birla, addressing the I'cderalion of Indian Chamber of 

Commerce, in New Delhi, declared : “Our experience of the Itoger Mission to 
India has been none loo happy and we have, therefore, to look at the reported 
American technical mission to e.\|4ore the possibility of lurtlieriiig the 
industrial progress of India with a bit of siisidcion.” 

Mr. 0. Kajagopabichari said in Madras; “Mr vSavnrkar’s statement is 

based on an improper understanding of my statement on the subject of the 
Moslem League position. 

«th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving eiiect to the 
recommendations of the Flood Commission appointed by tJic previous Ministry, 
which included the proposal for the abolition of the I’ormanent Settlement, was 

raised by tlic Muslim League Ihivty in oppo.sition by means of a c\it motion 

in connection with the Government's budget demand for grants for Ks. ;iO,22,COO 
for exiienditnre under the head “Land Keveinic.” 

The second annual session of the run jab Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Eawalpindi under the presidcntsliip of ChaudJiri Khaliquzzaman.—Mr, 
.linnah sent a message to tlie Confeiraice, in which after reviewing the activities 
of the Muslim League, said : “Apart from the piolitical programme, the urgent 
and immediate need for ns is to take steps and put into effect the economic, 
social and educational progrannne which was l.aid down by the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League at Lucknow.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of having a separate Minister 
in charge of Civil Defence was raised when the Bn]>plemont;i)y Budget Estimates 
W lOli-42 came U)' for consideration. 

tctli. 'rhe Council of 8tate agreed to five oflicial nK)tiou.s seeking to elect non- 
otik'ial members to the Central Advisoiy Council for Railways, the Btanding 
Committee to advise on tlie snbjei ts otlier than “Roads” dealt with in the 
Department of Coramiuiications, the Btanding Comniitlce to advise on subjects 
in the Department of Commerce us well as three members to serve on the 
Standing Committee for Roads. 

In the Central LegiBlativc Assembly, the Madras Government Press Note 
recommending that any one who had no business to keep him in the ciiy of 
Madras and who intended to leave if the danger became acute should leave 
as soon as he could, was referred to by Mr. L. Navalrai, who asked what 
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facilities the Governraeiit had provided for evacuation siich as free transport, 
accommodation, monetaiy iissietanee and safeKuardin”; of property and education 
of children ? 

In the Centr.al Assembly, the question of inadequate representation of 
Mussalmans in the Imperial ‘institute of Veterinary Research, specially in the 
gazetted ranks, was raised by llaji Abdul Satlar f^ait. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decision of the Government of Bengal 
as to whether there would bo further curtailment in the acreage of 1942 jute 
crop, which had been fixed at ten annas to that of 1940 in December 1911, 
would be announced sliortly, said the Chief Minister. 

nth- Mr. Churchill made an announcement in the House of Common : ‘‘Sir 
Stafford Cripps is pro'ceding to Imlia ou a special mission. The official 
purpose of Sir Cripps’ visit to India is to seek assent to the jiroposal 
which the British Government have agreed on to meet the Indian situation. 
Sir Btafford will take the British Government’s constitutional proposals with 
a view to Becuring agreement. He will consult with the Viceroy of India and 
the Commander-in-Cliiet on the military situation.” 

A London message, dated March 10. stated : Bir Htafford Cripps announced 
in the House of Commons that the Prime Minister would make a statement 
at the next sitting of the House with regard to India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following message to the people of 
India from New Delhi ;—“I send this message to all men and women wlio live in 
this land, whatever their politii s, their religion, or ilieir race. A’ou will be invited, 
during the next few weeks, to enrol yourselves in the national wav front. The 
land we live in is threatened with danger. This is a call to action to everyone 
of tis.I confide in your eoiirngc.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmiikh made an attempt 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss ‘‘the necessity of taking immediate 
sle.ps to put a stop to the misemuluct of soldiers as evidenced by the damage to 
tlie 8ho|)a and molestation of women near Hiiznr I’aga at Poona”. 

The Central Assembly adopted motions for the election of members to five 
Standing Committees, namely, the Advisory Committees to the Commerce and 
Communications Departments and the Committee for Roads, and tlie Standing 
Fiuanc. 0 , Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory CouneU for Railways. 
—Tlie Hrmso then began discussion on tiio Finance .Member’s motion timt the 
Finance Rill be taken into conaidcraliim. 

In the Sind Assembly, Klian Bahadur Allah Baksli, I’remier of Sind, replying 
to the general discussion ou tlie Biulgct, said : ‘Tn a modern world you 
require modern persoiis with modorii life and modern methods. 1 am modern 
hut not aecustomed to modern propaganda.” 

Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab, ex-Mcmhcr of the Congress Working CominiUeo 
was sentenced to I'ay a fine of Rs. 100, in dcfanll to undergo four months’ 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. 

IStb. The Working Committee of the All-Iudia Shin Political Conference (Lucknow) 
))asaed a rpsolntion reiterating its iiatioiial standpoint and unequivocally 
declaring that the Shia commiinily stood for the independence and political 
advancement of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asse.mlrly, the Moslem League Opposition venlilaled 
their grievanccB against the Ministry by means of a cut. motion when the 
demand for a grant of Rs. 1,27,42,0CI0 for expenditure on General Administration 
came up for coiisiderntiou. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, llie Hoirble Jlr. gaiitosh Kumar Basu, 
Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, replying to a qnestiou, confirmed that 
a large number of cvacnees, who were icsideuis of the province of Bengal, from 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hoiirkong, Penanir, and other enemy occupied 
territories, bad come back to Bengal. 'Jlicir nuinher was not known. 

The position of the Moslem League in Indian imlitics was tlie subject of 
questions in the House of Commons. Mr. B. tforenson (I.ahour) asked Mr, L. S. 
Amery, Secretary of State, wditlhcr he considered the deehtralion of the 
All-India Momcn Conference at Delhi, claiming to represent 45 million 
Moslems, supporting^ the clemniid for immediate recognition of India’s 
freedom and repudiating any claim by Mr. .linnah and the Moslem League 
to possess the sole right to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems,—Sir, Amery 
in bis reply said : “1 have received a telegram from the Fresideut of the 
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All-India lloinin Conference in llic bcdso Btnted. The conference clnims 
to speak on behalf of the Momins, a Moslem Coiumnnity chieHy composeri of 
weavers and aericnltiiral labourers ami numbering; from four to five million, 
anil not 45 inillion. Many Momtns belony; to the Moslem League.” 

In the Central Lejrisiative Assembly, Mr, TTussenbhoy Lalji, rcBuminn his 
speech on the Finance Dill, asked the i'inaiiee Member what he proposed to 
do with the hnp'o slerlinp; halanecs lyins idle in Eiiitland. He e:spiesscd the 
opinion that .all itquircments of war should bo iinaneed by long term 
loans. 

A meeting of the Moslem League I’arty in the Central Legislature re-elected 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah as its leader, i^ir Yamin Ehan was elected its yeerelary. 
in place of H r Liauddin Ahmed, who had requested the (tarty to relievo 
him on account of Ids work in conneetion with the Aligarh Moslem University 
of wliidi he was the Vice-tdriiitcellor. 

13th. In the liengal Legislative Asseiiilily, iiinoaiions scenes marked the proceedings, 
when the Finance Minister, Dr. .Shyama I’rasad Mookeijee, was re[>lying to 
erilicisms levelled against the Ministry in re.gard lo the alleged "misnse" of 
the Defeiieo of India I’nles. 

Mr. Satyu Priya nanneijce (Ministerialist I’arty) moved a resolution nrgitig 
that (lersons convicted or detained by t.lie Govenmient of Eengal tiniler tlie 
Defence of India Act and tlia rules framcil there-nnder be immediately and 
iiiieonditionally released. 

In the tlentral Legislative As.scn)bly, Hir A. 11. Gbtiznavi alluded to the 
fall of cotton prices in the liombay Mailed from Ifs. 184 to Rs. 1G9 for 
Rroach and said that tbc fall was due to ibe fear that cotton would be 
Imnit before the Jatmnese could come ami take it. He, tbercfoie, wanted that 
in order to allay panic, ilie Goveniment of India should make a statement 
deetarinp; once for all whether seorelied cartlt policy was to be introduced 
in India. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, trcncbnnt criticism of ibo wheat control 
(lolicy of the Government of India, was made during lire debate on an 
ndjotirnmenl motion, moved by Mr. Surajmal, a member of tlie Ministerial 
Party, to "discuss tlie inability of the Fiiniab Government to prevent the 
export of wheal from this iirovinee at a time when the [iroviiica is faced with 
a Eoriona wheat faniinc.’’ Tho niotimi received nnaiiinions sniiport from all 
section of the House, including tho Congress I’arty and was j'assed without 
a single disseiiticMit voice, iifrer a two hour debate. 

14th. His Exeelieney Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, re-viewing the 
province’s war elfort said that tlie amount contributed to the Provincial War 
Fund up to March 4 toUilled Rs. ].5 23,t:00. 

In the IJengal Legislative Asseinlily, a rc\iort appearing in tho Statos7nau 
of a S[ieeeli delivered on the Fllh March, in connexion with tlie disenssion of 
a non-otiieial resolution nrging the relea.so of prisoners under the Defence of 
India Act and Rules, formed llic suhicet-malter of a point of order by Dr. 
Nalinakhya Banyal 

Mr. N. O. Cbatterjee, Working President of tlie Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Jlahasabha, presiding over the Nortli Bengal Hindu Conference at Chutmohar 
(I’abiia) observed ; ‘ Politieid misfits an: just as ilaiigerons as quislings. 'J'hey 
should be made to re’reat or withdraw from the field of Indo-British Polities 
uiihononred and unwept.” 

The Chittagong Avnionry Raid prisoners made a strong ap[renl to the Indian 
National Congress and to the (leoidc of India in general "to lead the Indian 
pcO[ilo on the (lath of a nii.ghty movement against i'escism and hasten tho 
hour (if pcoide’s victory over the Fascist enemies.” 

Sai'der Patel, nddressing a iiiccting of the cloth merchants of Ahmedabad, 
deehned t “Th.cre is the least danger of invasion in Alimedabad and Giijerat, 
sitimlcd as they are ; and no danger .at all in the villages.” 

'Dip Don’hle Sir Siillan Ahmed, l,aw Memhcr. Viceroy’s Council, presiding 
over the All-neligions' Conferenec in New Delhi, observed ; "In this great land 
of MajmauiibBahrein, unity of religions must he a tangible truth, too glorious 
to miss. Where tlie faqirs of Sarliind and Pakpattan mingled their messages 
with those of the sanyasis of Benares and I’rayag, wo need but mutely think 
of this truth and better not argue.” 

tStli. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijm, under tho captain, ‘Desirability of 
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Exodus’: “A eorreHpomletif. asks for my detailed views o» tlie exodus that I 
Lave advised from the cities of all who are not wanted there and all who are 
unfit or unwilling: to stay tliere. No one is oblijred to stay in afpiiiist his will. 
In tlie event of bonihiirdmeiit, it is clear that non-eombatiinlB cun only be a 
burden in every way. iSneccss/iil defence at:iiiiiflt a |io«erfiil enemy requires 
ex< luBive concentr'Uiou oJi boldine: the enemy at bay. The defenders’ attention 
must not be divided. 'I'liis is from the military point of view.” 

The Bennal Civil Protection Committee, eoiiKiiinted tinder the auspices of the 
Provincial Conercss Committee, decided at a metiiii;; in Calcntla, to start at 
first twenty-one aid centres and four mobile units to attend to any air raid 
cosnallics in the city and suburbs. 

The VVorkiii)' Committee of the All-India Ktndcnts’ Federation, in New Delhi, 
passed tlie fullowin;' amoiir; otlier rcsolniions :—‘'I'liis meeting greets with joy 
the api'cal issued liy the Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners in Daeea jail to 
the peojile of India exhorting alt Iniliiins iiielnding the workers, tlie peasants 
and the Btiidcnts, to line up in the united front agiiinst fascism,’’ The meeting 
ealls Uiioii the Covernment of liengal to ininiedialely release these prisoners 
in tills grave hour and thus release their full ciieigicB for mobilising public 
oiiinion in support of the people’s war against fascisni.” 

Among tlie resolutions passed at the session of the North Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha at Chatmohar (Pabna) lieing held under the presidentship of 
Mr. N. 0. Chnt.tcrjee, was one r'-laiiiig to the eoiistimtional eliaiiges.-— 
The resolutions enjoined on the Briiish <>oveiiiment to aceept the triple 
demand made by tlic All-India liindti .Vlahusiiblui, namely, the recognition of 
India’s indcpeiideiicc, the eomentration of political sovereignty in India and 
the nationalization of the Govcrument of India. 

16tb. H. E. the Viceroy addressing the annual session of the Chamber of PrinocB 
in New Delhi, observed : ‘'Cii you, representatives of Princely India, lies, on 
us all, the obligation to secure for India a triurojibanl and liapjiy issue out of 
this, her lasting time of trial and danger.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. 0. Neogy made a suggestion 
that non-otfii'ial Indians shnnlil bo associated with the p.ioposed American 
Teeliiiieal Mission. Such assoi iation of nmi-oliicial Advisers was nt'eessary in 
order to lay at rest suei>ieiona that the visit ol the Mission might lead to the 
creation of vested interests in tiie imliistrial field. Indian public opinion waa 
not going to tolerate such vested interes's. 

The VVorkiiig Comuiiltcc of the Bilmr I’rovim-ial Muslim League, which met 
St Patna, adopted a resolution drawing the utteiiiioii of tbs Idstrict Muslim 
League Working Committees to the iieeis-ii'y for urging ni (in all ilio braiiclies 
to take up the work of sircnglbeiniig the ,Miisliiii National Guards orgaiiisation. 

In the Bengal Legislative AKseinbly. tlie qiiesiion of the nrr(-Bt and deiention 
of Mr. Sarat Cliaiidra Bose was again raised, i'he Chief .Minister. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul lluq said that the arrest had been made under orders of the Government 
of Bengal upon directiniis of the Oniral Goveriimcnt. 

The Cbiitugoiig Armoury Kaid Prisnneis addiesBed a letter to the Home 
Minister, Goveriiineiit of Bengal, stating inter alia : ‘‘the victory of Fascist 
aggressors, we have no doubt, would mean total disaster for the biiinan 
civilization. 'I'he victory of Fascism would plunge huiniinity into the darkest 
abyss of limitless niisery. And in the midst of that all-perviiding gloom the 
fate of the Indian people will be no less doomed than that of any other 
peoide.” 

Maulaiia Ahul Kalani Azad, wlieii approaelicd by Pressmen about Sir Staftbrd 
Cripps’ mission to India said : “As everything is nebulous about Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ proposals, nothing can be siiid ; but the Working Committee will give 
its tliought to them if they are ivorth considering ; the whole business will be 
finished soon if nothing siibsiaiitial is imincdiaiely grained.” 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-Tt. estimated the revenue at Rs, 
18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 18,91,28 lakhs, leaving a small siirplus 
of Ils. 3 o9 lakhs 

Mr. Abdnl Q. gknswari. Vice-President of the All-India Moinin Oonference, 
in a statement to the Press at Patna said : ‘‘Let ns liope that Sir Stafford 
Cripps with his undonhtHd hieadili of vision, will not view the Indian problem 
through Mr. Amery’a jaunJiced eyes and will not hesitate to I'cooguise the 
just rights of the backward classes of the Muslim coinmntiity,” 

8 
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17th. In the Central LeKislfttive AsBembly, dnrin)' the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Sir Hejiry Gidney iiUeml a note of wnriiint; ai'ninst filtli coliininists. 

'J'lie Coiitiws Working Committee at. Wnrtllm efijnnrned after four hours’ 
disoiissioti.—Dining the hilling Mnlmima Gainilii was inehnit. 

In tlie Punjab Awsemlily, ie|ilying to ilie debate on u '‘eui.” motion moved to 
disouBB llie griietnl admiiiiBlration jioliiy of tlic I’linjidi Ooveiiiinent, the Minister 
made a deelniution lliut lie had ahvayB been inepiired to form a National 
Government in tlie iirovime provided the Congress agreed to co-operate 
in the i roHecniion of ilm war. 

In the Oliandnrof Princes the resolution on Sir Bliifrnid Cripps’ visit and 
the aitiitnle of tin- I’rinces to proiiosids for constitutional reform was moved 
by the Chaiicillor and curried nnaiiimonsly. 

J8tb. In the Central Legisbitive Assembly, after the Finance Jlcmber’s reply to 
the five days’ debate on the nmlioii tor consideration of the Finance Bill, the 
Assembly divided on ilie motion and passed it by 49 votes to 10. The Muslim 
League voted agniiist it, wldle of the Niilionalist Party one voted with the 
League while a few voted witli the Governiiient and some reniiiined uciitrah 

Bir Bikiiiider Hyiit Kluiii, Piinjali Premier, in an interview at J.nliore, said : 
“I am doing my best to hriog' ahont u aett.lemeiit between tlie Congress and the 
Moslem League and I think there is a popsibiliiy of settleraciit.” 

The Coiiiieil of State discussed Mr. Molmincd Hussieii’s adjournment motion 
in the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. 

Mr. B. Batyamiirii, m.i. a. (Central) iiddressiiig a public meeting in'.New 
Dellii, observed ; ‘ V\ lieiiever this war may end and however tlio war may end, 
this great and aneieiil country of oiirs will attain Puma Swaraj and New Delhi 
will be the capital of a free India.” 

Pandit. JawliHilal Netiiu issued a strongly wotded stitement dealing with the 
plight of evaenees and refugees from Malaya and Burma.— Pandit Neliru 
refused to ■‘the raeial diacriniinaiion lliat has been and is so evident and the 

nsfoiinding dilterem-e in tile ireiitmeiit given to Enroiieniis and the Indians. 

Every elloil is lieiiig made to find luxury quarters for Europeans and hardly 
any one. except some private iigeiieies i-are for Indian families who are adrift." 

Dr. B. B. Moiije, Vicc-Preshh lit of tlie All-India Hindu Maliasabha, in 
the course of a sia'emeiit. said ; ‘'It is a fact wliicli even Mr. Amcry eaiinot 
deny that, besides the Muslim League, there are so many other Muslim 
associations siicli as tlie Sliiii Associntion, tlio Moiniii Association, the .Tainiat* 
ul-uleiiia Olid Olliers who, in their own ways, claim to rejU'esent tlie Muslims 
of India, but because the Muslim League is recognized by, and enjoys tlie 
favours of, tlie Government for Imperial reasons of their own, tlio Muslim 
League is made to look more powerful than all these aBsociatioiis.” 

t9th. A telegram was received from the Private Bccreiaiy to the Viceroy stating 
tliat Bir Btaffoid Cripps would like to meet rcpreseiilaliveB on behalf of the 
Congress on or about 'ilarch 2C. 

In tlie Central Asscnibly, the Finance Member agreed to an amendment 
to raise the taxable minimum nf incomes fur income-tax from Rs. lOOO to 
Rs. luOO. Tlie Finance Bill orgimdly piv>|ioscd to bring within taxable units 
ail incomes from Ks. It (XI to Rs ‘AXX). 

The United Provinces fonrili budget, since the ontlireak of tlie war estimated 
a surplus of Rs. 4 02 lakhs. The budget bad an o(ipiiiiig balance of Rs. 1,26,01, 
000. The revenne receipts total Rs. 17,12,32 000 and cliarges amount to Rs. 17, 
08,30,000., leaving a surplus of Rs. 4.02 lakhe. 

In tile Bengal Legislative Assembly, altogether ten cut motions in connexion 
witli the Ediicaiion demand under the Budget were moved. Of these four were 
pressed to division and rciected.—As proposeii by the Ministev-in-cliarge, the 
House voted Rs 1,71.00,000 for ‘ Educalion General” and Rs. 11,22,800 for 
‘‘Education, Anglo-Indian and ICiiroiiean. 

Her Kxi-elleiicy the Mari liioness of Linlithgow', Iiroadcnstiug from the Delhi 
Station nf All-liidia Radio on the formation of tlie Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
said ‘The corps will provide occupation for all women between the ages of 
18 and 50 of any naiionalily who are British subjects Women from Indian 
States who are willing to come to Brilisb India will be welcomed. All women 
who join must be able to speak colinqnial Englisb." 

'I'he view that the adoption of the scorclied earth policy in India, in case of 
emergcDcy, would be ‘ inadvisable and entirely unnecessary,” was expressed in 
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B telefiram Bent to the Government of India on beiialf of the Indian, the Bengal 
National, the MuBlim and the Marwari Cliambeia of Commerce and the Bengal 
Millnwners’ Asamiation. 

A.'harya Kiipaluni, General Secictary of the A. I. 0. C. isRiied the 
following statement (lom AVardlmgani ; “In a leading aviiele in tlie Statesman 
on Manh 15, a very grave alleguiioii has iiten made. It was staled that 
intimate friends of Mr. Gaiidlii and nienibeis of llie Working Committee of 
the Congress have told us that they hud tvidence that Mr, Snbhas Bose 
received feiends from tfie enemy wlieiv lie was in lliis eonntry." 'I'liis is a very 
Berious statement, and f eunnot eonenive of its being line. I have coiiHulted 
all my eolleagnes of llie Winking Conimiilee who are here at present, and they 
have expressed tiieir astonishment at thia surprising allegation. Wliatever cur 
differences with Mr. Sublius Bose in the past or in tlie present, and they are 
many, we cannot imagine that there can be any basis for lilts allegation.” 

2(ith, In the Central Legislative Assembly, tlie Finance Bill was passed by 44 votes 
to 14. The minority represented the Moslem League I’arty’s votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an imiiortant cinesiion relating to the 
Bceurity of the province was discussed in camera, when the Budget demand for 
Es. 1,^4.81,000 for expenditure on extraordinary charges in India was under 
consideration. 

The Bunjab Assembly was adjourned sine die. 

aist. The Joint Committee appointed Ity tiie Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and the Central Advisory Bond of Kdncalion recommended tlie creation of a School 
Medical Services in the Provinces and States. The Committee was appointed to 
investigate and report on tlie question of medical insj ectioii of school children 
and the teaching of Itvgione in schools. 

Uia Excellency Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, presiding 
over a meeting of the rroviticinl War Committee at Cuttack, observed ; “I expect 
many of you feel like I no, tliat now that the war has come so much closer to 
U9 our proceedings in the Provincial War Committee have niqiiired deeper 
Bignificaiiee and a more direct meaning for ourselves than was (ossihle when 
the War seemed a rnorc remote affair, fought on the other side of the globe.” 

22ud. The Jamiat*ul'Uleraa-I-Hind at its thirtieth conference which concluded at 
Lahore, made a call to Moslems of India to evolve a common formula to be 
presented to Sir Stafford Cripiis. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Secretary to the Chancoller, Chamber of Princes, in 
n statement from New Delhi, said ; ‘I am autliorizcd by his Higliness the 
Chancellor and His Highness tlie Ruler of B1,0| al to state tliat the news which 
recently appeared in the Press that His Highness of BJioial had resigned from 
the Chamber of Princes is inislciiding and not in accoidance with facts. His 
IJighncSs has indicated that he is temporarily abstaining from active parlii i) ation 
ill the Chamber of Princes. His Minister continrieB to represent Bhoial State in 
the Commiitee of Ministers set up under tlic reoigaiiization Bclierae of tho 
Chamber of Princes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a signed article in liic Harljon, made a plea to the 
Government of India that they would be oonsidevabiy easing tlie situation and 
allaying anxiety if they niieiprivoeally declared that they wonld not api ly if 
occasion ever arose, tho “scorched earth” policy to India, especially in view of 
India's peculiar condition. 

Sir Staffoid Cripps and party arrived at Karachi by pjane. 

Maulaiia Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President, nddreBsing tlie concluding 
session of the Jamiat-ui-nlema Hind at Lahore gave advice to Muslims not to 
stand in the way of freedom by presenting different schemes and to stand on 
their own legs add work for tlie iiidependenec of tlicir country. 

Mr. C llajagopalachari, ex-premier of Madras and member of the Congress 
working comraiitcp, in the conrse of a statement in Madras ovserved : “What 
should be searched for by all of us is an energising slimnlns for national effort 
and sacrifice and a provincial executive, detci mined to save the people from 
foreign nggressioti tliat commands the trust and love and, therefore, the whole¬ 
hearted energy of tlie people.” 

23rtl. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the premier, made an announcement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, when replying to a debate ou a resolution moved by Mr. 
Batyapriya Banerjee urging immediate and unconditional release of prisoners under 
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the Defence of India Act and Rules, that the Government of Bengal decided to 
npj'Oiiit a ti'ifaunal to examine the cases of soi-iirity | iisoneis. 

Oil the Occasion of ‘'Pakistan Day” in Calcutta, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
explained ihe implication of the Pakistan Bclicnic, at a meeiing of Moslems. 

8ir Stafford Oripps ai a presa conference in New Delhi, expressed the view that 
he had come to India because he was a great adrairer of the l ountry, and 
Wanted to play his part as a member of the war cabinet in reachina; a final 
settlement of the political problem—Sir ytuflbrd said that he and Mr. 
Churchill were ‘‘alsolutely agreed” on the war cabinet’s pro]iosals and hoj ed 
that they would "appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the 
unanimous result of the deliberations of a boily of people who were known 
in the oast to have had widely diflering outlooks on the question.”— 
He emphasized tlic urgency of time factor and said, “I am sure that in the 
cireumstanccB of to-day, the leaders of the main parties and interests in India 
would bo ready to take quick decisions.” 

In the Orissa Assembly, for the first time, the Congress demanded poll three 
times in succession when voting on demands was resumed. All tire tiiree demands 
under Stamps, Forest and Registration were assented to by the Assembly, the 
voting on each occasion being 17 to 'JI. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Kh ,n, Premier of tlio Pimiab, in addressing a public 
meeting of Jluslims at Lahore, in observance of the "I’ukislan Day,” gave an 
exposition of a scheme for a solution of the constitutional jiroblem of India. 
—Nawahzada Rashid Ali, President i>£ tlie Lahore City Muslim Leagiio, presided. 

"Pakistan Day” was eelcliratcd in Uomhay, when several meetings were held 
under the auspices of the Provincial Muslim fjoague. 

Mr. M. N. Jinnah addressed a meeting on the ‘Pakistun Day’ in New Delhi. 

24th, Sir V. N. Oiandavurkar, Cliairman of the Bombay Millowner's Association, 
addressing the annual generni meeting of the AssOcmiion, said : "It is iciiorted 
that as many as (8,Uii0 worker.s nr 17 percent of the normal complement in the 
cotton to.xtilo mills have already left Bombay.” _ 

In the Bengal l.ogislativc Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlnl liuq, the Premier, made 
a statement in reply to one made by .Sir. K. Nazimiiddin, Leader of the Oppo.si' 
tion, on Mavch 20, bearing on the seenrily of the Province,” 

The Assembly snn> tiomsl the Budget demands of Rs. 10,78,000 under 
“Cooperati III” and Rs. 2.L5UUOO under debt eOiieilialion.” 

The Council of State, passed without amendment, the Indian Finance Bill, as 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

25tli. Sir .‘'taflbrd Ciipps saw M.auluiia Abnl Kalam Az,ad in New Delhi. Mr. M. 
A. .Tinnah was the ne.xt visitor. 

Mr. A. R. 8i(hliqi in his presidential address to the .annu.al general meeting 
of the Moslem Chanihcr of Commerce in Caiciiita, remarked : ‘"rho 
arrival of r-iv Stafford Cripps, the emissary of His Majesty’s Government, raises 
the e. )iectatioii that England shall, nt long last, do licr dutv to India.” 

According to the rules and rcgulatioiis formed under ilic Civil Pioner Force 
orilinunco, eieh unit of the force would consist of a unit headquarter and not 
more than four companies each of four pilatoons. 

'J'ho Covcnimcnt of India agiecd to a reduction of the total acreage under 
jute in Bengal in 1912 from five-eigth to lialf of the acreage of 1940. 

Ill the Central Legislative As.senibly, on the motion of Mr. U. C. Prior, the 
House passed the weekly Holiilays Bill that every person employed otherwise 
than in a confidential capacity or in a po.aition of management in any shops, 
restaurant, or theatre should be allowed in cacli work a holiday of one full day. 

The Council of State passed without any nniendment the Bill to amend the 
Cantonment Act, ns ijussed by the Central Legislative Assembly. The upper 
House also discussed non-official resolutions. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azud called a meeting of tlie Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee in Delhi on Mar. h ‘29, to lotisuler the proiosals brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

Sir Muhammed Saadiilla ex-premier of Assam, in an interview nt Sliillong said 
that whatever might be the onteomc of tlie talks between Sir Stiifibid Cripps 
and Indian leaders, the existing constitutional deadlock in Assam was most 
definitely going to end. 

In rei-ily to Sir Stafford Cripps’ telegram, Mahatma Gandhi accepted the invi¬ 
tation of meeting Sir Stafford in New Delhi. 
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In the Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdnr Rahim cave the reasons for hi* ruling 
on February 17, that the question raised by Mr. K. C. Neoj^y, whether the Indian 
Legislative Assemly was eomietcnt to enteitain a Legi.slntive iuoiosmI in the 
form of a Bill relating to a certain class ot multi uiiit Cc-oj eintive Societies, was 
uot one which could be properly dealt with by the chair on a point of order 
under Rule 15. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi replying to a cut motion 
movid by the Congress I'arty under the head “('eneral Administration,” observed : 
“I leave it to the members of the House to judge whether under the existing 
conditions the Governor is justilied in calling us to office or not.” 

*6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Budget dem uid for Rs, 17,40,000 moved 
by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, for expenditure on his 
department was voted. 

87th. Mahatma Gandhi met Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi. Acharyn Kripalnni, 
general secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, issued a circular from 
Allahabad, to all Provincial Congress Committees laying eraiihasis on the cons¬ 
tructive programme of the Congress and pointed out tliat the programme placed 
before the country was two-fold ; first, scU-prolectioa and secondly, self- 
sufficiency. 

Acbarya J. B. Kripalaiii, general seerelBiy ot the A. I. C. C. in the course 
of ail appeal in coiiiiection with the National week said : “ l lio National week 
will be soon on us. It Ims been observed every year since 1919. It commences 
on April C, when the nation tnaugurated a non-violent mass struggle for 
the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and the attain rnent of Puma 
Swaraj. 'I’he National week has always been marked by llie renewal of our 
general determination to achieve the goal of complete independcnee and self- 
purification through the intensive currying out of the eonsiniciive piogranime. 
In the words of the sago of Sewagram, the fullllmeiii of this programme is 
the sure key of Swaraj.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal laud Revenue Amendment 
Bill, 1941, which had been passed by the Legislature, ugiiiii came up belore 
the House, when cenmii ameiidmentB were adopted on the rccorameiidutiun 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presideulia! address to the annual geueral meeting of 
the Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce in Cslculia. empbitHized the 
responsibility of the Indian commercial corommiiiy in the maUer of helping 
in the restoration of public confidence at the criiicnl period 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Lengiie passed a resolution 
of coiifidfucc in connexion with the death of tlie Nawab of Mnnidot and then 
had ft general discussion on the proposals conveyed by tfir SiafTord Cripps 
to Mr. Jiniiah. 

In the Uriss.a Assembly, the Governuient suffered a defeat, when willi the 
casting vote of the speaker, the House rrjccleil the first cbiuse of the Biliur 
and Urissa State Aid to Ittdustriee {Driasa Amendment) Bill. 

'I'lie Travaiicore Sri Mulaiii Aascmltly was adjmiiiicd sine die at Trivandnira, 
after transiiction of non-official business. 'Jlie ndjoimiment motion regarding 
the increase of paddy cultivation and other foodsinSs was withdrawn after 
discuHsioii. 

The Padukottah Legislative council met at Pndukoltab, Sir Alexnnder 
Tottenham presiding,—'I'bo Government irrembcf stated ibat the total collei iions 
in the State for the War Fund under various betids was Rs. Ks. 2,15,276 and 
that the Durbar coniributed n sum of Rs. l.lS.OOli. 

28lh. The Kiug-Kmperor broadcast to the Erapire from London, on the eve of the 
National Day of Prayer. “Since I Iasi spoke to you," said His Majesty “wo 
have been tlirougb very hard and anxious times. \Ve have shated the niignish of 
peoples who, Iravitig long enjoyed peace and prospeitly utnler our flag, are now 
subjected to all tlie hotrors of war. Onr liearia go out to oiir coniradcB in 
Australia, New .Zealand, India and Biiinia in their liottr of tiiai. We know 
that they are facing it with the same itiiflinching spirii os tliose at liorae in 
the mother country. We shall give them every help in our jower 
and we are glad to know that slrong American forces are already laitged at 
their side,” 

A stateraont was issued by a body of women, rcpiesentaiivo of young 
women’s orgauiiaiions in C»lcutt« : “Today when our land is threateued with 
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foreifrn invspion, when our lionirB, oiir cliildren, our loved ones, everytliinp; in 
fiict we -Imld deiir, is on the veriie of coiniilefe destnietioii, when Fascist 
Imperialism—tliewoisl. form of exploitntion and terror—is Bcekinp( to crush 
forever the elemenis of freedom and civilization we have won tlirough years 
of hard stniggie. aio we to sit by and watch this gigantic cataclysm mere 
Spectaiois"? 

Sir Stafford Criprs' programme included seeinfr a delegalion of the Chamber 
of I'ri net s Sir 'I ej Uahadur Saprii and Or. Mr. It. Javakur, Mr. C. Kningopala* 
clniri, a Hydeiahad delegation, reinescntatives of the Hindu Maiiasiiblia, 
Alaidtiiia Aliiil Kalum Azad and Sir Sikamiir Hyat Khan. 

'Jlie Kxeemtive Comnditee of llte Nikidl Bengod Krialiak Proja Society at its 
meeting in Caletiiia. with Mr. Ilumuyiin Kabtr in the Chair, exiircssi'd the view 
that ti;e pidlilem of Indo-Briiisb leialion could he solved only by the 
immediate trauBfer of all power, wiiliont any reservation, to a Govemment 
reiircsentativc of and resi onsilde to tlie people of India.—The meeting aiitliorised 
its I’rehident, the Hon’hle Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Jlnq. to place the views 
of the Committee iSamiiy) licfore Sir Siaffoid Cripps, stressing that “any 
attempt to exaggerate the differeiiees between the comnintdticB in order to 
resist the demand for inilepcndence is dislionest and niiseliievons,” 

A Calciittn Gazette Kxttaordinary pnblislnd llie text of the new secondary 
ediieatioti Bill, wldcli tlie Government proposed to introduce in the Bengal 
Legislative ABsembly on April 1. 

29tli. Mahatma Gatidhi, in re|.|y to Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijay Annnd of Vizianagaram, 
wrote in the Ilarijan, “I was princiiadly insirnmeiital in securing from the 
Cotigiess the rccogidtion of tlie _ rediatfilnilion of the Provinces for Congress 
luirpuses on a lingiiistic liasis. 1 Iiave always sgitated for the acceptance by 
the Government of such ledisiribniion." 

Mahatma (iandlii wrote in the Harijan on the “National week”—“The National 
week comes ovciy jear with the certainty of seasons. It has come for over L’O 
years now. and yet. wo seem to he as fur as ever from our freedom or communal 
unity, or univeisalisation of khadi. 

Mr, K. F. Haider, Finaiioe Member, State Legislative Council, Bhopal, 
presenting what he described as “the biggest Budget in tlie history of Bhopal,” 
announced a record provision of Ka. 20,07 164 for tlie defence services of the State. 

Tlie Cotincil of tlie Indian National l.iberal Federation met in Bomltay. Sir 
Bijoy Pruead Singh Buy pivsicliiig, and tnlormally disciisscd the political situation 
in ilie coiiniry witli special reference to the visit of Sir Btaflord Cripps. 'J'he 
Coiinctl decided that tlie President shnnid be ncoompBiiied by Sir Chiinanlal 
Setalvad wlieii lie was to meet Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Tlie creation at the end of liosiiliiiea of a new Indian Union which would 
have the siatus of a Uominion in the British Comraonweatlli with tlie right to 
secede was envisaged in llio proposals of the war cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Cripps bronglit to litdia. “'I'lie fiiliirc consliiuiion of the iiiiioii will be framed 
by a body elci led liy a single electoral college composed of the entire raemher- 
shilis of llie l.ower IlmisH of tho Provincial Legialiilure, fresli elections to which 
will be licld itnniedialely after the war. If any Brilisli Iniliiin Province is not 
prepared to accept llie eonstiliilioii so friiined, it will retain its present 
constitiilioniil iiusition. and His Majesty’s Govermnciit will agree to llie negotia¬ 
tion of a new consiimlioii giving sncli non-acceding Pioviiiecs the same fnll 
status iiB iiccoidid to tlie Indian Union. His Miijcsty’s Government and tho 
consiitniioii-iniikiiig body will enter into a treaty covering llie transfer of power 
to Indian liands : but the tveiiiy will not impose any restriction on the power 
of lliu Indian Union to decide in future its relationship with other member- 

Blaies of tlie Biiiisli Commonwealtli.Provision lias also been made for the 

participation of the Indian States in tlie constitnuon-miiking liody ; but wliel.her 
or not. a slate elects to adliero to the new consuiutioii, a revision of its treaty 
ariaiigemciitB so far as iliis may be retinireri in the new siiiiatioti will be 
negotiated.... Hilling tlie war. leaders of tlie principal section of tlie Indian ]ieople 
aie invited to effectively participate in liie councils of iliciv coun'iy, the Comnioii- 
wcaith and the Uiiiicil Nations. Defence will be the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

80th, The second supiilpmeiitnry estimate of expenditure for 1941-42 autlimized by 
the Governor of Madias sbewed an additional authorized expenditure to the tune 
of Rb. b5,O0,9U0 a sum of Ks. 30,04,500 being the sum charged. 
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Dr. 0. J. Pao, Congul Gfiiiernl for China in India, speaking at a meeting 
in Calcutta organized by tlie Royal Aaialic Society of Gcngiil made an appeal for 
close cn-operatioii hetrtcen linlia ituj Oliina. 

'Ihe Imperial Council of Agrieultiirul Reaearch, in iis annual report for 1U40- 
41, revealed bow it helped to solve some of the war problems ; it recnideil the 
eaiablishmeul of an All-liidia fruit and vegctnlde station and eflluts mad t to 
stimulate the cultivation of medicinal plants and supply of Codliver Oil 
substiiiitea. 

Sir SlafTord Cripps. iu a broadcast speech from New Delhi, made an appeal 
to the Indian peoples to get together to frame their own conBiimiions.—Ho 
exidained the Rrilisli War Gahinct's proposals in regard to India. He said that 
tlie British Government’s oiijert was to give to the Indian peoples full Self- 
Government with complete freedom in devising and organizitig their own 
eonslittition. “We hope anti expect.” lie said, “to see an Indian Union strong 
and united, heeanse it is foniid-d upon the free consent of all iis peoples; tint 
it is not for us, Britons, to iliciate to yon. Indian peoples.” Regarding the 
interim arratigeinents, he said that the acceptance of tlie (iroposals by Indian 
leaders would make it possible for ti e Viceroy to start forthwith n))on consulta¬ 
tions which would cnahhi liim to implement the principle laid down in the last 
pavagrapli of the diicnmcisf. He added that India would have an effective share 
in the defence councils since the Coinmnndcr-in chief would be a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and India would be represented on the war 
cabinet and tiie I’aciflo War Council.” 

Three persons were killed and five seiioubly injiucd vvhen police opened fire 
on a Madhc bablia procession at Lucknow. 

Slat. The (Ovgress Working Committee resumed its sitting in New Delhi. Both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maidaiia Azad expressed their views at the session. 

'ihe Working Committee of the Muslim League udjunriied after a sitting 
lasting some four and a half hours. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr, Aiiey, Leader of the Uouse. leferred 
to ids earlier statement that he would consult party leaders on the ifnestion 
of the desirability of fixing a day for a discussion of the War I'aliinet’s proposals 
regarding India and said that he had consnlied party leaders and there was 
no unanimity among them on the subject. The European Group did not want 
any discussion while the Muslim League was not in a position to express any 
opinion, as the subject hud not yet been finally discussed iu the Working 
Committee of the League, 

Mr. ferinivas Saetri, speaking at a pnblie meeting nt Salem, sdd that India 
should be one. united and undivisible. If India was allowed to be divided 
elm would then lose her greatnees. 

'I'lie All-India iMnslcm League Civil Defence Committee eoiisisting of Nawtib 
Mobammud Ismail Eban (Chairman). Chanilliiiri Ktndi<|-nz-zainan and Knzi 
Mohammad Isa arrived at Ahmedahad. They addressed a meeting of the 
Moslems in llic Jiimma Mnsjid 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the flarijan : "There is no doubt that Mr. 
Kojagoiialairhari is liandling a cause which has isvdolid him from Ids l•olleagupB, 
But his worst enemy will not nnense him of any selfiMli motion behind the 
extraordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy 
of which lie is the anilior. It reflects tlie greitest credit on him. He is 
entitled to a rcsi>ectfnl heaving. His motive is lofty.” 

Kill Bahadur Bandit Ram ClniiiUin Kak, presenting the Budget in the 
Kashmir Stale Assembly, said : 'Notnitfistniiding the effects of the war, 
Kashmir’s budget estimates for tiambat year JODO both for tiie revenue of tfie 
year and for the expenditure charged to revenue exceed Rs. 3 crores and is 
the highest achieved eo far in the history of the Hiale ” 

'J'lie Standing Finance Committee iNew Delhi) approved the proposals 
relating to the estahlisliment of a transport organization and machinery for 
determining urgent railway priorities under the Depariment of Commniiication. 

'ihe Council of tsiate passed two ollicial bills, as passed by tip; Legislaiive 
Assembly, namely, the bill to grant weekly holidajs to persons employed in 
shops etc,, and the hill to facilitate the collection of statistics of ceciaiu kinds 
relating to industries. 
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April 1942 

The failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission was the bui'niujj 
topic of the month. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government as 
presented by the Lord Privy Seal, were rejected hy the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Mosletn League, tho Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Liberal Federation of India. Sir Stafford, after his return 
to London, declared that he did not regard the problem of India as 
insoluble during the wav, but tho approacli would have to be made 
by the Indians themselves. To which Maulana Abul Kalaia Azad, tho 
Congress President and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru replied that Sir 
Stafford was very much mistaken in thinking so, and in the meeting 
of tho All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad it was made 
plain that no further initiative would bo taken from tho Congress side, 

Maulana Azad, in an interview stated that the Cripps’negotiations 
broke down on tho question of defence alone. 

There was an open session of tho All-India Moslem League at 
Allahabad. Mr M. A. Jinnah presided. Ho observed in explaining the 
draft declarations that the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation 
had nob been expressly recognized. 

The Congress Working Committee made an appeal to observe 

the “National week,” _ 

A meeting of the Moderate Sikhs was held at Amritsar. The 
meeting adopted a number of resolutions demanding that all portfolios 
including that of Defence be transferred to Indians. 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring to 
India, said : “If our best • ff rts failed, the British Government would 
find itself obliged to do its own duty without the assistance or 
co-op'ration of the larger organized parties.” 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts 
showed that excluding periodica! adjustments and the transaction of 
Bailways and the Posts and Tol-graphs Department, expenditure in 
February exceeded revenue by Rs. 3 crores. 

Col. Louis .Tohnson, President Roosevelt's envoy said in New 
Delhi ; “The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization in my own United States and in the 
United Nations that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a 
fEuropean war with an Asiatic side show. 

The Madras Congress Legislature Party at its meeting in Madras, 
passed a resolution recommending to tho All-India Congress Committee 
to acknowledge tho Muslim League’s claim for separation and to 
“invite the Moslem League for consultation, for tho purpose of arriving 
at an agreement and securing the installation of a National Government 
to meet the present emergency.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement on the _ above 
resolution, said ; “I may point out in this connexion that in tho 
Congress organization, only the Provincial Congress Committee is the 
competent body to represent provincial views not tho Congress 
Legislature Party. , 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question of Japanese help”, 
declared ; "It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be benefactors. 
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The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, but only to put 
in their own instead.” 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee opened at 
Allahabad. Maulans, Azad, the President, in his opening speech said : 

If any Indian says that we should welcome the Japanese then all 
that I can say is that bis mentality is a slave’s mentality which 
can think only in terms of a change of masters.” 

In a resolution moved by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the All-India 
Congress Committee supported the decision of the Working Committee 
in rejecting Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals. 

There was a full dross debate on India in the House of 
Commons, as well as in the House of Lords —The draft declaration 
of the proposals as sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps loomed large 
in the discussion in both the Houses. 

1st. Martial Law was proclaimed in the area of Sind afflicted by the criminal 
outrages of the Hiirs. A communique said ; " Over a period covering more than 
six months, tjie Hurs have by wliolesale murder, Bsbotuge and dacoiiy, terrorised 
whole disliicta. The meana available to the civil aulliorilieH have failed to cope 
with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers of the Pir of 
Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are too cowed to bear 
witness against them.” 

Tlie Right Hon'ltle Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and the Right Hon’ble Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, in a joint statement, said : “It would be a tisgcdy if Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission failed, for it would produce a keen sense of diHa|>pointment and 
frustration and provoke antagonisms which, in onr opinion, would be disastrous 
in this hour of crisis.” 

A deputation of prominent citizens of Madras met His Rxeelleney the Governor 
and urged him to take steps immediately to have llie Buekiiiglmm and Cariiatio 
Mills reopened for work, and to have a tribunal set up to enquire into the 
distnrbanoes and Police firing on March 11. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed informed Mr, G. V. 
Deshmnkh that the Hindu I.aw Conimiilee had ilisfied a Bill to codify the 
Hindu Law relating to intestate succession and anotlier Bill to codify the Hindu 
Law relating to marriage. Tlie Bills were received by the Governraeiit on March 
11 and 17 respectively and were i\nder consideration. 

'I'lie death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Raliimtoola, in Bombay, former President 
of the Central Legislative Assenihly. He was fSO years of age. 

The Working' Committee of the Hindu Mahasulilia, in a niemorandtim on Sir 
Stafford Cripi's' propossls, said : “There are several iioinls in the declaration 
wliieli are more or less satisfactory, hut according to tlie statement unforlunately 
made by Sit Stafford Cripps, the scheme of His Majesty's Government is to be 
accepted or rejected in toto. As some essential features of the scheme are wholly 
or imrlially unacceptable to us. the Hindu Mabasahha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme.” 

2nd. Manlana Abiil Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview said that 
the Cripps’ negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Jlr. Eajagopalachari'g 
statement to the contrary was entirely liaselcss. The Manlana was referring 
to Mr, Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore in which he was rei'orted 
to have Said : "The slalemeiit that ^ control over defence was denied in 
any circumstances reiueseiited the position as it stood when the Cripps’ 
negotiations started but at Biihscquent stages it became clear that as a 
result of exchanges of cables, the British Government were prepared to modify 
the position and give us a part in defence also. The negotiations broke down 
over otlier points and not over defence.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said at a Press Conference in New Delhi : “I am postponing 
my departure from India. .....1 have now postponed my departure for a short 
time. The postponemenl\arige8 from the fact tliat, in view of the general situation 
I tliink, I can possibly do sometliing useful next week.” ' 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President disallowed Mr. Kailash 
Behari Lai’s adjournment motion seeking to discuss the conduct of soldiers, who 
9 
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were Rtntpcl to have caused itijury to eleven students at Baranath in Patna district, 
on Mfircli IS, as a resulG of which two of them died, as neither Mr. Kailash 
Biliari Lid nor the Government was in possession of authentic information about 
the incident. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
announced that he would meet the leaders of the diflerent parties in the 
Assembly on April to discuss the question of forming a National Government 
reiireseiiting all secUons of tlie House. 

A provision to make monogamy obligatory even as regards sacramental 
miiriia'icH was a feature of the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to 
marriage, prepared by the Rau Committee on Hindu Law and published in 
the Gazette. 

3rd. 'I’he Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession 
ptihlishcd in the Gazette Itad tliree main features, namely, (1) it embodied a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hirniiis in British India ; (2) it 
removed tlie sex disqiudilication by which Hindu women in general had hitherto 
been inccUided from inheriting property in various parts of India, and (3) it 
abolished tlie Hindu womsn’s limited estate. 

'I'he Right Hon’ble Mr. V. B. Hrinivas Bastri addressing a meeting of the 
Progressive Group oo tlie Ciii>ps’ proposals in Bombay, strongly condemned 
cerlain aspects of the war cabinet’s proposals, especially in regard to the promised 
freedom to provinces not to accede to the Indian union. 

'J'lie Working Coinniiitee of tlie Fliiidn Mahasabha, in a resolution passed in 
New Delhi, allirmed “irrevocable determinalion to resist the British Government’s 
scheme at all costs and by all possible means.” 

Mr. C. Raiagopalachari addressing a Conference of the youths of Madras, 
said; ‘T am cerlain tliat if we secure Congress-Leagne settlement, even if 
all the members of the Riuish Wav Cabinet inform me beforehand that they 
would not give us a National Government although an eleventh hour settlement 
is readied, wc can make them give us National Government and everything 
we want,” 

4tb. Sir Ti'i Bahadur Saprn and Dr M. R. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented 
to Sir Slafibiil Cripiis, strongly pressing for the iiiclusion of an Indian Defenoo 
Member in the (Tovurnor-tJcneral’s Executive Council and among other things, 
asked that the maiority required for any decision by a Fiovincinl Legislature to 
adliere or not to adhere to the union should not be less than sixty-five percent 
of the Indian members of lire. Lower Uunse present at tlie meeting at which the 
decision whs taken. 'Die meinoraiidiim opposed a plebiscite for the purpose and 
called attention to tSte necessity for the resioraiion of popular Governments in 
the Provinces. 

The (.iongi'cas Working Committee met in Now Delhi, Maiilana Azad, 
Congress I’icsidont, said tliat the meeting considered the situation in Bengal 
and Assam cnnscqiient on the near approacli of tlie war and discussed what 
lead the Coiigress sliouhl give tlie comnuiiiily at the juncture. 

Tlie open session of the All-India Muslim I.eugnR began at Allahabad Mr 
M. A. J innah, after explaining; the draft declaration of the proposals brought 
by Bir BtafTord Oripps, said tliat the Mnssalmans felt deeply disappointed tliat 
the entity and integrity of tlie Muslim nalioii had not been expressly recognized. 
—Referring to Bir Stsflord Cripps, Mr. Jiniiah said that lie had come to India 
on behalf of Hie Majesty’s Government and that ids proposals had been 
published in the papers. 'The Working Committee of the Muslim League was 
considering them. “What the Committee will decide no one knowB.'’biit one 
thing I want to announce in clear words. Rest assured that onr aim is Pakistan 
and wliatevcr the proposals might bo, it they ate such that we cannot achieve 
Pakistan we will never accept them. There may be shortcomings in the proposals 
—and there are many—hut onr firm determination and onr only goal is one— 
Pakistan—Pakistan—Pakistan.” 

The Executive Committee of the India League in London, in a manifesto 
said : “A settlement now is imperative and as vital to Britain as to India! 
The people of^ Britain must insist on a settlement and call on the Government 
to instruct Sir Stafford Cripps to meet the Indian demands. 

In a siiecial statement to the American Press, Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari said ; 
“America, as we have news here, is surprised that the Cripps proposals have 
not met with an enthusiastic response in India. The answer is that devolution, 
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with reservation of Defence, cannot save India and the people of India. The 
belated—far too belated—declaration that India may deterniine her own 
constitution on the cesaation of hoatilitica has failed to evoke enthnaiaBm, 
becanae of Britain’s understandable refusal, even at this late honv, to instal 
a truly National Government, inviting it to take up responsibility of the 
defence of the country. 

5tb. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India Slates’ Muslim Dengue Conference at Allahabad, made 
a reference to the consliLiitional proposals brought by Sir Staif'ord Ciipps to 
India.—He said tliat there were two points which needed clear ehiddation. 
“Firstly, whether the representatives of the Indian States to the couslitulion- 
making body shall be nominees of the Rulers, or whether they will he elected 
representatives of the people. Secondly, what safeguards will he jirovided to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Muslim Biiliiecls of the States in the new constitution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in replying to the question, “will there be room lor Britishers 
and foreigners in a free India?” wrote in the Harijanx “The question 
should have notliing to do with my spirituality, supisised or real. It does not 
arise for free America or free Britain, and it will not arise wlicn India hecomes 
really free. For India will then be free to do what she likes, without let or 

hindrauce from anybody.If I have any influence over lier policies, foreigners 

will be welcome, provided they will never be allowed to exploit and impoverish 
the country as tiiey liave done hitherto.” 

The C.'UgresB Working Committee at its meeting in New Delhi, passed the 
following resolution ;—“I'he 'National week’ tliis year has come iiiion us at a time 
of grave crisis and peril to the nation. U is incumbent upon us all (o proimre ourselves 
in every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger ixjlii ies that may he 
followed in an everclianging situation, it is clear that the present Congress 
programme of self-sufficiency and self-|iroteciion is the tssenlial foumialion 
of every other policy and activity that might be undertaken. To this luogvanime 
and to the constructive activities included in it, therefore, Congressmen must 
address themselves intensively during tins week. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of Slate for India, in n speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India, said : “our aim inibl cly declared, and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possibli! to the same 

complete and unqualified iiidepeiidrnce as the Dominions.....while also, like 

them, (the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
of the commonwealth.” 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League coucluded at 
Allahabad,—A I'csohilion moved by Moulana Jamal Mian, and uiianiinouBly 
adopted by the session placed on reeord “its sense of relief and gralitude for 
tlie timely action of the Tresident in expelling from the mcnihership of the 
Muslim l.eague, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hnq. who lias completely forfeited the 
confidence of Mussalmans by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally 
in India and particularly in Bengal.” 

Mr, M. A. Jiiinah, addressing the Journalists’ Association at Allahalind, 

said : “I agree that there are very wide dtireicnces to-day CH|ie< ially between 

the Hindus and the Muslims, but 1 have expressed msuy times, that whatever 
differences there are, they do not from my side arise from the slightest ill-will 
towards the great community of the Hindus or any other comnnuiitj.” 

On the invitation of Sardar Kirpal Singh Majihin, a meeting of Moderate 

Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Aiiiritsar.—'liie meeting ado|ii(:d a iiumlter of 
resolutions demanding that all portlolios iiieluding that oi Defence be tiaiisfered 
to Indians, that a representative gce/iiinent owing allegiaiiee to tlie Crown 
and 4n‘ltiding at least one Sikh be estal)lishe(l at tlie centre, tlie succession 
of provinces should not be allowed, and tliat there sliould be joint electorates 
with reservation of seats for miuoriiies including Sikhs. 

6th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 

concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 

Congress cireles in Calcutta observed the opening day of the “National week” 
as in previous years. 

Nine political prisoners confined in the District Jiiil, I.ncknow issued an 
api'eal to their countrymen asking them to throw in their lot willi the progies- 
sive peoples of the world like those of Russia, Cldna, Britain and America in 
the war against the Fascist menace. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps met in New Delhi Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, and Dr. Raghabendra Rao, all members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru reported to the CongreBs Working Committee his 
talk with Col. JohuBon, personal envoy of Preflident Roosevelt.—Tlie interview 
created a favourable impreasion in Bliowiug American sni>port for Indian 
freedom and in assuring the fullest help from America in India’s fight against 
aggressors. 

Mr. Hiimayun Kabir, a member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Azad Moslem Conterence in a Press statement on the Cripps’ proposals, said : 
“The question is not of future status or constitution, but of the traubfereiice 
of power here and now.” 

The third Bitting of the open seasion of the All-Tndia Moslem T.eague began 
at Allahabad A condolence reBoliition was moved from the cbiiir placing on 
record their “deep seuHe of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely demise 
of Nawah Sir Nawaz Khan of Maiudot.” 

Mr. M. A. Jl. Ispahatii (OaiciittH) moved a resoliilion authorizing the 
President “till the next seRsion of the League to take every step or action, as 
he may consider necefiaary, in fiutlieraiice of, and relating to the objects of the 
Moslem League as he deems proper, provided they are coiiBiatent with the 
principleE, policy and goal of the Mofilem League, or any reBoluiion expressly 
passed by tlie session of tlie All-India MoBlem i.eagiie.” Maiilana Hazrat 
Moliaiii moved an amendment but he was out-voted : the main resolution 
was carried. 

A Piets Note issued iiv Calcutta stated the measures that the Government 
of Bengal wanted the [leopie to adopt to retard as much as possible the progress 
of the enemy in the event of a landing. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, at a reception given Vty the Kerala club to meet Mr, 
Pattam 'I'lianu 1‘illay, President 'J'ravancoie Coiigrees Committee, streSBed the 
unity of India, whicli “we bIihII fight for.” Pandit Nehru said that the problem 
of Indian tjrates could not be treated as of secondary importance and could not 
be left out simply iiecause the British Government bad entered into treaties with 
eeriaiti persons who were dead long ago. The larger interests of India could 
not leave Indian States aHide. 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Prime Minister of Kashmir, speaking in the 
State Assembly, declared that Kashmir would welcome the formation of a single 
India Union and do its utmost to co-operate iij the work of framing a suitable 
constitutioii for it, so as to enable Kashmir, when tliat constitution was 
framed, to accede to it 

The second session of the All-India States'Muslim T.eagne concluded at Allahabad. 
—Nawah Bahadur Yar Jung jnesided. The main ifsolution emphasized that 
the All-India States Muslim League alone could represent the case of the 
Muslim subjects of liidiau States in any scheme of constitutional adjustment. 

7th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Presidnit of the Bindii Mahnsabba, in a statement 
to the Press, replied to the criiicisnis, piBrliculariy of the American Press, of 
the Maliasabha’s rejection of the Biilisli War Cabiutl’s proposals. Mr. Savarkar 
said : “'I'lie inipiessinn that the Hindu Maliasnbha, the pan-Hindu organization, 
was uncompromising in rejecting the Cripps’ scheme, is mis-infot med. The 
Hindu Maliasabha accepted it partially and welcomed the promised grant of 
equal parineisiiip with Britain, but the scheme made it alt conditional on 
giaiiiing freedom to Provinces to secede and break up India into a number 
of independent States with iio central Indian Government, To ns, Hindus, the 
unity and integrity of India, our Motherland, and Holyland, is an article 
of faith.” 

Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar, Commerce Member, opening the Price Control 
Conference in New Delhi, made an appeal to Provincial Governments not to 
misHiideietand if tlie Central Government were to encroach ufion their power. 
Sir Ramaswami emphasised that the enemy had to be fought ou the economic 
front as well as the military front. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, I’lesident of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chiinaiilal Setalvad and Mr. Nausliir Bhanieha, Honorary Secretary of the 
Federation, communicaled to Sir Stafford Cripps tlie views of the Liberal 
Federation on the draft declaration staling inter alia : “'Jhe Couneil of the 
Liberal Federation has very carefully examiued the draft declaration of Sir 
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Stafford Cripps. It wploomcs tlie proposals to make India a Self-Governing 
Dominion with the same statns and functions as are enjoyed by Great Britain 
and other menibers of the Commonwealth. On examinatioti of the different 
heads of the proposals tlie Council feels that the provision giving liberty to any 
province not to accede to the Indian Union is fraught with serious difficullies 
and danger. Tlie erealion of more than one Federal Union in India having 
their own separate armies, may result, in certain conceivable circumstanees, in 
a conflict betw'cen them. It wonkl almost immediately lead to cnstoms barriers, 
and complicated questions about posts, railways, existing public debt etc. 
would arise." _ 

The Maharaja of Baroda pave his nsaent to a Bill for arneuding the Hindu 
Code paaaed by the Btiite Logislativo Aasemhly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
marriages, subject to certain e.xceplioiia. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, declared: 
‘‘I consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. How can I 
remain a mere spectator of events or be silent ? The news of the Japanese 
bombing of the coastal towns of Irid'a must stir the hearis of Indians”. He 
declared that the Jaiianese naseiiion that they were coming to India to set us 
free was ahsurd and wholly false. That was clear from Japan's misdeeds 
in China and Korea.” 

8th. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring in a speech^ at 
the New York Hall to the possihiliiy that India’s spokesmen might 
reject the opportunity offered by the British Governmenl’s proposals said : ‘‘If 
our best efforts failed, the Biitish Government would find itself obliged to do 
its own duly without the assistance or co-operation of the larger organized 
Indian parlies,” 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s Envoy, was irt close touch with 
Maulana Azad and I’audit Nehru as well as with fSir Stafford Cripps. 

Mrs.. Sarat Chandra Bose, with her son and daughter, interviewed Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose at Meveara.—lii a statement to tlie Press, Mrs. Bose said : 
“I find my husliand’s health veijr much worse than before. He is pale 
and emaciated. His general condition is bad. The climate of Mereara 
does not suit him. Fish and fresh vegetables necessary for health ere 
not available in Mereara. The bungalow assigned to him is very _old and 
ill-veniilaled and has not been inhabited for years. T he amenities are very 
few and he has no suitable eompany and is living a solitary life.” 

Dr, B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press interview at Labore, said : ‘‘'Ihcre was a lunilaniental relationship between 
the British nation and the Hindus, and tlie latter, as a nation, eoiild not look 
to any foreign power for alliance except the British.” 

The fointh esession of the Natioiiiil Defence Council opened in New Delhi at 
the Viceroy’s House. Tlie Viceroy presided both at the morning and the evening 
sessions. 

Mr. M. S- Alley, Member in-charge of the Indians Overseas Department, made 
a statement in the Council on the rondiuoii of the Indians in the Japanese- 
occupied territories in the Far East and on the Birangemeiits made for the 

evacuation of Indians from Malaya and Burma. 

'JTie Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a resolution declar¬ 
ing that the Cripiis’ iiroposuls fell far short of the aspirations of the Muslim 
masses and were not acceptable unless modified, 

9th, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement to the Piess from New Delhi, said ; 
”We have had suflicient experience of British stalesmant'hjp in India and 

elsewhere. Whatever the war may have done, there has been little difference in 
tone or voice of the roost eminent of the British leadtis. Lord Halitax, wliom 
we know well in India, still eoniiniies to sermonise us as of old and to tell ns 
how insignificant we are in this great land of India. Perhaiis so. Then, why 

trouble about us or come to ns with tuoposals ? i.ord Halifax is pleased with 

what his jieople have done here. Let him live in his complacent world 
and leave us to onr resotiices and our sorrows. But whatever happens, we will 
not give u)) onr objective of imiepetulence and complete freedom for India.” 

Mr. V. 1). Savaikar, the Piesident of tlie Hindu Mahasabha, issued a state¬ 
ment from Bombay, saying : "To avoid any misniiderstanding on'the part of the 
public, it must be made clear that the rejection by the Hindu Mahasabha of 
the scheme proposed by Sir Btafford Cripps does in no way mean that the Hindu 
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Mahaeabha has piiven up the policy of the militarization of the Hindus as reaffir¬ 
med in the last session at Bhai^alpur and then again by the All-India Committee 
at Lucknow.” 

A Press communique from New Delhi stated ; "The National Defence Council 
met again in the Viceroy’s House. 'J'he Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Member-in- 
ehargo of the Education, Health and Lands Department made a stateinent on 
the fond position in India and the steps under conteniplalion for a food produc¬ 
tion drive. 'I'he measures alreaily taken and in contemplation as regards control 
of prices of fond stuffs, wdih iiarticular reference to difftculties experienced in 
wheat supply were dealt with by the Hon’ble the Commerce Member." 
loth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : ‘Tn this 
hour of peril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign countries have cabled 
to me, expressing their earnest desire to come hack to tlicir homeland in order 
to slnire in the perils and tlangers in the defence of the Motherland from 
aggression and invasion, I entirely share these aentimenls and I am convinced that 
it is the duty of every Indian, who can do so, to return to India and face the 
dangers that threaten us. T trust that those in authority will facilitate this return,” 

The Government of Bengal initiated a vigorous drive for increasing the area 
under paddy and other food croim, inorder to make every part of tlie province 
self-suflicieiit at least in respect of certain principal items of food. 

The Congress Working Committee rcicclc<i the British War Cabinet’s proposals. 
The diicision was unanimons. The negotiations failed mainly owing to differ¬ 
ences on the transport defence to Indian control, on the Congress demand for a 
virtual end of the Secretary of Stale’s control and on the demand that, where a 
miiority of the future cabinet were agreed, the Viceroy should not use his power 
of VI IS. 

11th. The working committee of the All-India Moslem League declared that the 
British War Cabinet’s proposals for India were not acceiitalile.—The League 
committee, while expressing gratification that the principle of Pakistan liad been 
recognized by implication regretted that tlie proposals embodying the funda¬ 
mentals were not open to any modification and were, therefore, not acceptable to 
the committee.—Referring to the proposed interim arrangements the League's 
resolution pointed out that there was "no definite proposal.” 'I'he British 
Govei’iiroont merely invited Indian leaders to partieiiiate in counsels of the 
country. The resolution also stated that Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that 
‘‘the Scheme must be accepted or rejected as a whole.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced at a Press Conference held in New Delhi that 
His Majesty’s Government’s offer to India had been withdrawn.—The Congress 
objected to the secession clausa in the pioijosuls, the method by which the States 
would he represented on tlie constilntion-making body and failure of the War 
Cabinet to make defence an Indian resprmsibilUy. The Moslem League rejected 
the British proposals mainly on tlie ground that they sought to create one 
Indian union—an organization to which the League was opposed. 

A Press Note isaned by the Government of Bengal said : ‘‘Under an order 
issued on April 11, ]i)42, the Government have prohihited the removal without 
a special permit of any transport vehicle from Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial areas, in the district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, 

'I'lie Congress Working Committee concluded its session in New Delhi and 
decided to call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad on 
April 29 and ilO. 

Maulana Ahnl Kalara Azad, Congress President at a Press Conference in 
New Delhi, referred to liis interview with Sir Stafford Cripiis ; ‘‘P'irst, he told 
Sir Biafford Cripps that the approach to ihe Indian jiroblem made in the draft 
declaration was not only correct but was likely to lead to greater comjtlications. 
If the British Goveinineiit desired to infuse in a new spirit in India even at 
this eleventh hour and send out a person like Bir Stafford for the task, the 
simple method would liave been to send out through Sir Stafford the annouuce- 
meut that Britain was prepared to part with I'Ower.” 

A Communique issued by the (.trissa Govrrnmrnt stated ; "The important 
initial successes of Japan in Burma and the Far East liave made it necessary to 
faee the possibility that the enemy may attempt IniulingB on the coast of India, 
Any such attempt would be met with resolution and deteimination and our 
armed forces are confident of their power not only to repel the enemy but 
to defeat him utterly.” 
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Sir Georg;e Schnstev, former Finance Member, Government of India, comment¬ 
ing on the failure of the Cripps’ propoeale from London, sahl : “ There is deep 
disappointment at tlie breakdoern of negotiations in India. But if the truth 
is rightly understood the honest cfiforts made can be fruitful of good.” 

■12th. Mr, M. A. Jiunah, President of the All-India Moslem Iveague, issued the 
following statement from New f'elhi : "In pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the All-India Moslem League at Allahabad on April 6, 1942, authorizing me 
to appoint a Committee for the purpoae of taking all necessary and effective 

steps for the protection of life, honour and (noperty of Mnssnlmans, I have 

apiiointed a Committee consisting of Nawub Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chair¬ 
man), Khwaja Bir Nazimuddio, Choudhri Klialiq-u-Zamau and Haji 
Mohammad Isa.” 

Pandit Jawhavlal Nehru" at a Press Conference in Delhi, declared : "The 

military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you have lost 

the battle to surrender. 'I'he ))opiilar conception of resistance is no surrender 
whether the soldiers die or live. That ie the conception that China lias given 
us and the conception that is largely seen in Russia. That is the conception we 
want in India." 

The fifth annual session of the Mysore State Congress commenced at Nehru- 
nagar, Mr. V. Vcnkatappa, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. T. Snbramaniam presided. 

13th. Mr. M. S. Alley, Overseas Memlier, Government of India, who arrived in 
Calcutta, on his way to Manipur, to see the arrangements msde for the evacuees 
and refugees arriving in India from Burma, saw His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal and discussed with His Excellency questions relating to the relief of 
evacuees who happen to [lass through Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a Parliamentary question whether, in view of the 
need for increasing food crops in India to meet additional commitment, we 
would bring the matter before a conference of Provincial Governments and 
Indian States representatives, said that a conference between them and the 
Indian Goveniraent called for April 6, had tlie express purpose of considering 
steps to increase food and fodder production. 

Mr. Amery, replying to s question in the Parliament, denied statements allegeti 
to have been made in the Press that whole Indian units of the forces in"', Biirmt 
Wl deserted to the .Tapancse. “It ie wholly untrue”, lie said. 

Pandit Jawhavlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : "Sir Stafford 
Criiips’ statement made in Kaiaclii about Congress leaders going to Col. Louis 
Jolmson and ids acting as mediator is not correct and is liable to be mis¬ 
understood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Col. Jolmson or to the 
Congress leaders. Tliere was never any qnestion, as I have stated previously, 
of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
Roosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter," 

Dewan Krislmamacbari, President of the Baroda Assemldy, emphasized the need 
for maintaining pnlilic morale in the emergency. He disclosed that tlie Govern¬ 
ment was constiinting a National war Front organization in Baroda. He 
outlined the States’ war efi'orts. 

14th. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, addressing a study circle at 
Baroda, oiiserved ; “It must be recognized that treaties and engagements with 
Indian Provinces have to be revised as and when the conditions under which 
they were negotiated undergo a change. It is certainly possible to devise a 
satisfactory machinery for this purpose.” 

Sir 'J'ej Batiadur Sapru, presiding over a meeting organised by the sub¬ 
committee of tile District War Committee at Allahabad, said : “I w'ould 
rather lay my life down against the aggressors than run away just now from 
ray town in panic like a coward. If we have to die we should die with 
honour and 1 would never bend down before the Japanese or leave my house." 

15th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in a Press interview at 
Allalialiad, said tliat bo had decided to call a meeting of the Congress Committee 
irrespective of the Cripps’ mission and even before Sir Stafford Cripps came 
out to India. Ho also said ; “The urgency of the occasion demands that 
tlie members of the All-India Congress Committee should muster strong at 
Allaiiabad. Events have moved so fast and India has been drawn so much 
under the shadow of war that it was necessary for the A. I. 0, 0. to meet 
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and to draw up a co-ordinated solid picture of the Bitiiation in our mind 
not only to enanre a covrect mental perspective but also to retain the correct 
lead for the country at this hour of peril.” 

Maulana Abul Kalnm Azad, in an interview to pressmen at Allahabad, 
said: ‘The picture that was (■iven to mo of the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals in my first talk witli Sir Stafford Cripps oii March 25, deteriorated 
so comidetely and .jook such a shape by April 9, that it was clear to me that 
the proposals were no better than a reshaped and polished >■ version of the 
Auftust 8 declaration.” 

Lord Halifax cabled a sum of 600 dollars to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund. He delivered a speech on India at the New York Town Hall. In that 
Bpee< h, Lord Halifax said : ‘ India is at war ; her exertions have been voluntary 
and have been mapnifleent. Her army has been expanded by voluntary 
eidistmcnt to about one million men. Further exjuinsion will fjo on as fast 
as weapons and equipment become available. It will be the same with the 
Indian Navy and the Air Force.'' 

Mr. Giani tfber Binpli, the Akali leader, in his presidential speech at an 
Anti-Pakistan Akali Conference held at Amritsar, observed; "Those who 
think that because we arc opimsod to Pakistan, therefore, we support a Hindu 
Ra] for India, are sadly mistaken We want neither a Hindu Raj nor 
Muslim Raj, nor even a 8ikb Raj : what we advocalu is a joint rule of all 
parties and commnnilies guaranteeiiijr safeguards and religious freedom to all 
the inhabitants of this country.” 

Mr. M. A. .liiioab. Piestdent of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
to the Press in New Oeltii, saiti ; ‘‘If all parties agree to the Muslim demand 
for Pakistau or partition and Muslim right for self-delerniination, details to be 
settled after the war, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjust¬ 
ment with regard to the present.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated: ‘‘The Government of India have 
decided tliat wliolesale dealers in wheat shall be licensed, in Delhi and probably, 
elsewhere also it will be necessary for retail dealers to be licensed.” 

Mr. T. Subrainaniain, President of the fifth session of the Mysore State 
Congress at Nebrii Nagar (fSangalore', said tliat it was essential to keep in 
view always their ohjective which was the atlainment of resiionsilile government, 
aitb(*gb, owing to the emergency created by the war, the demand had to be 
postponed for tlie time being. 

16tb. Mr. Ratliindranath Tagore denied the slatcment made by Mrs. Marcia 
Dodwell at the World Ootigress of Faiths in London that the Japanese tried 
,to make a Quisling of Dr. Kubindranath 'I'agore. In a statement to the 
Press, be said ; ‘Nobody could possibly have dared to aiiproacb my father 
with projuisals of that sort and he was not approached by any government 
(Or agency.” 

Mr. S. Hatvamurti, m. l. a., in a statement in New Delhi, on the failnre 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission suggested that Britain abonld offer to India 
an interim National Govenimeiit, including Defence,, such as that which 
functioned in AgJstralia. 

Sir Stafford Crii'iis, land Privy Seal, replying to a letter addressed to him 
by Mrs. Hassiiia Mnrsberi, I’arliamentary Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, wrote; "It seems to me inevitable that If India is. as I believe she 
desires, to have full and independent Self-government, the recognition given 
to the rights of women must be a recognition bused on the force of Indian 
opinion and not on the requirement imposed by His Mnjesty’s Oovernmeiit.’’ 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, under the piesidriitsliip of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, discussed the 
question of organising a Civil Defence Corps all over the Province for the 
maintenance of internal pence and secuiity and for carrying on work that would 
be necessary in connection with the emergenev. The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal and Working President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha was also present. 

'The Government of Madras issued a Press communique, which said; “The 
Government have examined ihe facilities and assistance required by the 
proprietors of hotels in Madras to enable them to continue to meet the needs 
of their customers. The Government will give the same notice to proprietors 
and staff of hotels as will be given to essential services in case of an immediate 
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threat to Madras though employment in a hotel will not be declared an 
essential service under the relevant ordinance.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that 40,000 Indians were evacuated 
from Burma. 

Sir Botram Stevens, Australian representative on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, addressing Press correspondents at a farewell party in New Delhi, 
emphasized the vital strategic link between India and Australia 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts showed that, 
including periodical adjustments and transaction of Railways, and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in February exceeded revenue by 
Es. 3 crores. 

Mr, A. F. W. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin, inaugurated the construction 
of the Ciialakadi-Auamalais Road, which -would link the rich planting districts 
of the Anamalais with the Cochin Harbour. 

The New Statesman and Aatioii (London) commenting on the Indian defence 
position in the light of the breakdown of the Cripps’ negotiations, said the only 
hopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese adopted and this “could be done 
only if a National Governmeni^ trusted by the people, could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm.” 

17th. The Secretariat and other offices 'of the Government of Orissa opened at 
Sambalpur. 

The Organizing Committee, formed under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. 
Katjn to make arrangements at -Allahabad, in connection with the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee, appointed several sub committees and co-opted 
Mr. R. N. Basil, chairman of the Municipal Board, Maulana Shahid Fakhri, 
Dr. Zahidi and Mr. Abdul Latif as members of the committee. 

18th. Pandit Jawhnrlal Nehru, addressing the Congress workers of Bengal in Calcutta, 
observed : “Although India was a subject country she had declared sides long 
before this war in as much as India expressed her sympathies with what 
Russia and China stood for, and the Chinese definitely considei'ed the force* 
represented by Hitler and Japan as dark forces which, if victorious, would lead 
to a permanent slavery of India.” 

. Swarai Sahajananda Saraswati, president of the All India Kishan Babha, in 
a statement from Patna, said; “As Japanese aggression is knocking at the 
gates of India, we cannot but take serious note of it and must gird our loins 
to meet it as best as we can, irrespective of what the British Government do 
or do not do. 

19th. His Excellency the Governor of Sind, in his message to the Bind Provincial 
Marketing Board, at Karachi, emphasized the problems of conservation, improve¬ 
ment and distribution of Sind’s food supplies. 

The Sunday Observer (London), in a leading article said : "Sir Stafford Grippe’ 
mission to India rounded off a whole period of the Empire. An offer had been 
made, the offer has been rejected, the offer still stands, we cannot go back; 
we cannot stand still, and in war time we can move in only one direction." 

Tlie following messages were exchanged betvveen Sir Stafford Cripps and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief India. From Sir Stafford Cripps ;—^“On 
leaving India I wish you, your staff, and all the Forces under your command a 
successful issue out of the troublovis times that lie ahead. There will be difficul¬ 
ties and hardships to be borne, but I am confident that the splendid temper of 
the armed forces under your command. British and Indian alike, will meet 
whatever comes with high courage and a full sense of their great responsibility 

for the defence of India.Good luck to you all’’—His Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief replied as follows ;—“Your message will be greatly 
appreciated by all ranks of all the there services, we are determined to defend 
India against aggression and are confident of our ability to do so. Many thanks 
and happy landings,” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan under the caption ‘‘That ill-fated 
proposal” ; “It is a thousand pities that the British Government should hsTS 
sent a proposal for dissolving the political dead-lock, which, in the face of it, was 
too ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere. And. it was a misfortune that the 
bearer should have been Sir Stafford Cripps, acclaimed as a radical among Radi¬ 
cals and a friend of India.” 

lOth. Sir Sikander Hynt Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a public speech at Camp- 

10 
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bellpur, mado a reference to the failure of Sir Stafford Crippa’ miaaion.—Sir 
Sikaiider eaid that the Britieh war cabinet’s oft'er contained the substance of what 
Indian political leaders had been asking tor a status of virtual independence 
after the war, the right of India to frame her own constitution through her 
elected rnpresentativea, and the right of self-determination for territorial units, 
The unwillingness of political leaders to accept the offer was, he said, really due to 
their unwillingTiesB to shoulder respniisihility at the present stage. He was, how¬ 
ever, glad that rafidit Jawharlal Nehru had been eitipliasizing in his public 
statements the duty of India to resist Jai'anese aggression, 

Mr. 0. Ilnjagopahachari, ex-premier of Madras, when he s)ioke at a meeting in 
Madras, made an appeal to the people of Madras not to give way to panic and 
friglit but to face the situation manfully and with courage. 

The Government of Bengal issed three orders under the Defence of India Eules, 
with a view to regulating the distribution and disposal of certain essential 
commodities, such as rice, wheat, atta. flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coak and 
matches in Calc.iiUa and the neighbouring industrial area during the period of 
emergency specially after an air raid. 

Mr, Kesho Dev Malaviya, in a Congress bulletin, said that according to the 
instructions of the I’lesident of tlie Indian National Congress, the Allahabad 
Congress Committee took up the work of making arrangements for holding the 
meeting of the A, 1. 0. C. and looking to the comforts of all its members. 

21»t. General Sir Archibald \I avel, in a broadcast to the Indian people, declared : 
"Oiir nhimato victory in the war is beyond all doubt. You have on your side 
the four toughest and most enduring races of the world. Another assurance I 
can give you, is of the qualiiy of the Iroops who depend on India. Let nothing 
that 1 as happened in Malaya or Burma shake your faith in the fighting powers 
of the British or Indian soldier.” 

Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq, addressing a meeting at Dacca, observed : “The war 
was now at Bengal’s frontier and at any moment it could come on Bengal’s soil. 
It was the duty of the Government to protect the people during thp war, but 
they could not do it witliout the people’s whole-hearted co-operation.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, addressing members of the Press Association in New 
Delhi, said ; "Will you convey to tJie good people of India the personal 
greetings and felicitations of the President of the United States and the people 
of the United States.’’ 

Dr. Esjendra Prasad chalked out a comprehensive programme suggesting 
how the people Iiy their own initiative could deal with a situation which might 
arise fiom any hostile action on India. 

The Eiglit ilon’ble Mr. M. U. Jajjakar, in the course of a message to the 
Daily Barald, said : “I am not inclined to regard the failure of the Cripps 
mission ns the last word in the matter. India is pulsating with the desire to 
fight .aggression and tljis has to be made effective by transferring power to Indian 
hands. England and America will have before long to disoover a fresh formula 
for this piirpose and thus mobilise this nation-wide longing. Many mistakes 

were made, causing the failure of the Cripps mission.It will be wise to avoid 

them when a fresh attempt at reconciliation is made.” 

a2ad. Sir Stafford Cripjjs, speaking at a Press Conference in London, said that he 
did not regard the problem of India as insoluble during the war. But, Sir 

Stafford added, the approach would have to be made by Indians themselves. 

It was impossible to frame a new' constitution now. 'J’he immediate problem 
was one of defence of the country. “Indian leaders”, be said, “will extend them¬ 
selves in order to do anything they can to assist in an unofficial capacity the 
defence of India.” He thought that liis mission had impressed the Indian people 
and others with the sincerity of outlook of the British people and Government, 

Gol. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, at bis first Press Conference 
in New Delhi, said ; " I'he sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of tlie realization in my own United States and in the United Nations 
that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a European war with an Asiatic 
side-show.” 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, Bengal, 
addressing a public meeting at Midnapore. said : “Emergeney measures in war 
time are dictated liy military necessity for frustrating the plans of the enemy,” 
Kumar Debendralal Khan, M.L.A., presided. 

The Government of Bengal issued an order prohibiting the taking out of 
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Calcutta and the induatrial area of food-stuffs and Other neceesaries of life such 
as rice, alta, wheat dour, dal. musiard oil, salt, coke and inatches, without a 
permit issued by the chief controller of prices. 

Mr. 8. Sntyamurti, addresaiiiK a public meeting in New Delhi said ; “Wo 
must at least do everything in our power to bring rcaanniible Hindus and 
Muslims to work unitedly for the period of tlie war. If, Mabatm.a Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can and will meet for this united purpose, keeping bigger questions 
aside for the present, 1 think there will be a psychological revoluiiou in the 
country." 

83rd. A Press Communique announced in Madras, “that since the immediate 
threat to Madras city mentioned in the Oovenimeiit Communique of April II, 
has now disappeared, the Government of Madias have decided to bring back 
the essential portions of their Secretariat and most of tlio other offices of the 
City of Madras.” 

"Yugantar”, a Bengali daily, was directed by the Government of Bengal 
under the Defence of India Ruies to suspend further publicatiou, sale or distri¬ 
bution of the paper. 

The 'Pratap', a vernacular daily of Lahore, suspended publication, following 
the orders of the Punjab Government directing the paper to submit to tbo 
special Press Adviser, Lahore at his oltice between 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, in a statement to the Press, expressing his 

views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps said ; “The proposals which Sir 
Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, it accepted by us, would 
undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors and blood and tears 
would he our lot for ever.” 

Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, speaking at a meeting in 
Vepary, Madras, declared that if the Japanese made the mistake of invading 
India, they would find their entire strength swallowed up, they would meet 
with certain defeat and that would be their end. 

A Gazette of India extraordinary announced that after April iiO, “no producer 
of sugar shall dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or in pursuance of any agreement 
entered into on or before that date make delivery of, any sugar except (1) to a 
recognized dealer or (2) to a person specially authorized by the controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of u Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Stafford Cripps resumed bis position ns Leader of the House of Commons, 
—He announced that he would make a Btatemenl on liis mission to India slioitly 
and this would be followed by a debate. He added, At the end ol the debate 
we should ask the House to agree to a motion for the continuance in force of 
the proclamation made under the Govcrnmeiit of India Act.’' 

-Sir Frederick Whyte, a former President of tlie Indian I.cgielative Assembly, 
stated in London ; “It is a fashion to call the Cripps Mission a failure, but it 
is truer to say that though it had no success it was not by any means hanen. 

The Assam Government issued a communique regarding the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs in the province and the rise in the prices of commodities.— 
Tlie communique said that both in Pliillong and in the. districts. Government 
and its oflicei's are kept in close touch with the situation. 'Ihe Governor also Itad 
a conference at Shillong, with represenlalivcs of merchants, municipal aulhorilies, 
the officials concerned and representative house-holders. 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, Bengal Premier, at a meeting of Hindus and Muslims 
at Srirampvir, Dacca, made an aiqteal for communal harmony. Dr. Sliyama 
Prosad Mtikherjee and the Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, Bengal Ministers, also 
addressed the meeting, 

Bit Sltanmukhara Chelty, in a Press Conference in New Delhi, said ; “With 
the knowledge that I have of the genesis and the scope of this Tecltnical Mission 
I can state unequivocally that it is not the purpose of the Technical Mission to 
help American indttstrialists to build up factories in India,” 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, in a broadcast from Delhi, 
said : “'Jhere is no goal for us and for you except victory. And in tliat victory 
may I say on behalf of the President that we propose to hiiiig to the 
problems of tlie eventual pence no leas than to the hutile-groonds of the 
immediate war, our aroused conseience, our highest resolves, loftiest ideals.” 

A Bombay Government Press communique said : “Susiieiision of the publi¬ 
cation of the "Bombay SentiveV' for 30 days from April 22 has been ordered by 
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the Bombay Government. This action follows the publication in the newspaper 
of an oflending; article.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal to Hindus 
( from Bombay ) to follow the lead of the Hindu Maliasabha and ‘‘deprive the 
Congress altogether of its representative chnraeter” and strong crilidsm of the 
Congress working committee's resolution on the Ciipps’ proiiosals. 

An urgent meeting of the Press Advisory Committee was held in the Hindu- 
»than Times ofliee, in New Uelhi, to consider the situation arising out of the 
ban on the publication of thu Bombay Sentinel, Bombay, the Yugantar (Bengali 
daily eondueted in conjunction with the Amrita Bazar Patrika in Calcutta) and 
the action taken by the Punjab Government against the Pratap, an India daily 
of Lahore.—The meeting adopted a resolution which stated inter alia : ‘‘This 
meeting considers that tlie decision of these Provincial Governments (Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab) constitutes a violation of the spirit of the agreement which 
has BO far governed the relations between the authorities and the Press and recom¬ 
mends to the President of the standing committee to summon an emergency 
meeting of the standing committee to review the situation and meanwhile to 
take prompt steps in coi;junction with the Provincial Press Advisory Committees 
concerned to get into touch with the Provincial Governments responsible for 
those decisions and safeguard the interests of llie Press in those Provinces”: 

Mr. M. S. Alley, Overseas Member of the Government of India in an interview to 
the Press in Calcutta, said i ‘There is no road now con lined to Europeans as such, 
nor is there any camp confined to exclusive use of Europeaus and Aiiglo-Iiidiaiis, 

The Madras Congress Legislative Parly at its meeting in Madras, passed a 
resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the 
Moslem I.eague's claim for separation should the same be persisted in when the 
time comes for framing tlie future constitution of India, and to invite the Moslem 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing 
the installation of a National Government to meet tlie present emergency, Mr. 
0. Rajagopalachari, leader of the Party presided,—The resolution was moved 
from the chair. 

24th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in a signed statement addressed to 
the various Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, expressed tbeliope that employers 
and supervisors of labour would do everything in their jiDwer to instil into 
their workers a spirit of courage and resolution. 

Mr. Kiron Sankav Roy, Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
In a statement to the Press, expressed surprise at the resolntiou )iaBscd by the 
Madras Congress Legislative Parly recommending to the All-India Congress 
Committee to acknowledge trie Moslem League’s claim for separation. 

Mr, F. W. A, Morris, Civil Defence Commissioner, Madras, prepared a scheme 
for the supply of cooked food to the people of Madras, particularly to employees 
of firms of the city. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that His Majesty the King approved 
the promotion of His Highness tlie Maharaj Jam Saliib of Nawangar to the 
honorary rank of Colonel, Maharajkumar Amarjit Singli, c,i e., of Kapurthala, 
to the honorary rank of Lieutenani-Culonel and His Higliness the Maharaja 
of Panna to the honorary rank of Major in the Army with effect from April 
3. 1942.—His Majesty granted from the same dale the honorary rank of Captain to 
His Highness the Raja of Suket and the honorary rank of Lieutenant to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Bchar. 

A Press Note from New Dellii said that His Majesty the King approved the 
promotion of Kir Sikander Hyat Khan to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khau, President of the All-India Moslem League 
Defence Committee, in a statement from Lucknow, said that the principal 
object of tbe Committee was made clear in the statement of the President of 
the All-India Moslem League from Delhi, to allay panic and to assist suffering 
humanity, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Bir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement to the Press, 
said: ‘‘On behalf of the gallant people of the Punjab—the Sword Arm of 
India—I warmly reciprocate tbe sentimeiUs expressed by Col. Johnson and 
request him to convey to President Roosevelt and tbe great and freedom 
loving people of tbe United States our cordial greetings and unshakable 
determination to stand by the united nations, undeterred by temporary 
vicissitudes...,and an unfaltering faith in our final victory.” 
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S5th. By on amendment of the Defence of India Rules, it was announced that: 
‘T£, in the opinion of the Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
It is necessary or ejtpedient so to do, for securinp: the defence of British India, 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or for maintaining supplies and services essenrial to the life of the 
community, that the Government may, by order in writing, requisition any 
property, movable or immovable, and may make such furtlier orders as appears 
to that Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with the requi¬ 
sitioning : provided that no property used for the purpose of religious worship and 
no property as is referred to in Rule 66 or in Rule 72 shall be requisitioned 
under this Rule." 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Congress President, issued a statement on the 
resolution passed by the Madras Congress Legislative Party ; ‘Tt greatly astonished 
and pained me that a man like Mr. C. Rajagopalaclmri, inspite of bis being a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, should have adopted an attitude. 
I am in communication with him. 1 would assure you that any personal 
relationship, howsoever dear to me, cannot deter me for a moment from 
discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. I may point out in 
this connection that in the Congress organisation only the Provincial 
Congress Committee is the competent body to represent provincial views—not 
the Congress Legislative Party. Despite this fact, the party itself was not 

fully represented in the meeting.It clearly shows that it would be wrong 

to attribute the decision to the majori^ of the Congress of the province." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, nt a Press Conference in Calcutta, observed : ‘‘\Ve are 
going to make no approach to the British Government and we shall face our 
problems and perils witn such endurance and wisdom as we may possess." 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
with the United Press Aasoeiation of America, ssid tliat Col. Louis Johnson's 
New Delhi statements, giving reasons for the despatching of the Technical 
Mission and troops by America to India, “came at an appropriate time" and that 
they were very reassuring to the Indian people, eliminating the possibility of 
misunderstanding. India appreciated the "friendly interest” of the United Biates 
in the Indian problems. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question, ‘Tf the Japanese really mean 
what they say and are willing to help to free India from the BriiiBh yoke, why 
should we not willingly accept their help ?” declared : ‘Tt is folly to suppose 
that aggressors can ever be benefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead. I have always maintained 
that we should not seek any other power’s help to free India from the British 
yoke." 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Allahabad, amplifying his 
criticism of the resolutions adopted by the Congress Legislative Party, pointed 
out that the resolutions were objeelionable for two reasons : first, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chart as a member of the Congress working committee should have waited till he 
bad an opportunity to place before his colleagues in the working committee any 
fresh new niaterial iii his posseasion which be thought recuseftated the decision 
contained in the resolution, Mr. Rajagopalacliari would not have had long to 
wait as the working committee was meeting within three or four days of the 
Madras Legislative Party’s decision. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in an interview at Nainital, said ; "Bir BtafFord 
Cripps’ pricture of what he called the net resulls of his mission was typical 
diplomatic subterfuge. It had a deceptive ring of self-abnegation and magnani¬ 
mity about it.” 

The President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce issued 
a statement, which observed inter alia : “We have been assured during our 
discussions that there is no question of any trade or tariff concessions being 
demanded for the U. S. A. in India in the post-war period as a price of American 
collaborations.” 

27lh. Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru (a member of Council of S(nte) and Mr. A. M 
Dain, m.l.A., member of the Central Standing Evacuation Committee, issued a 
joint statement to the Press giving their impressions of a visit to Assam to see 
the arrangements for Indian evacuees from Burma. Along with Mr 
Aney, Member-iii-charge of the Department of Indians Overseas, they visited 
Dimapur, Imphal (Manipur) Wanjing, Palel and other places and had discussions 
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vtith evacuees and with offScials and non-officials. They then went to Shillong 
and discussed problems affecting the evacuees with the Governor and other 
officials. 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty, head of the Indian Purchasing Mission, in a broad¬ 
cast talk from Delhi, said : “Though every member of the United Nation 
is putting forth his utmost effort in (he titanic struggle the world looks to 
America in a special degree for material assistance. The unique machinery of 
Lend-l.ense is the bold and unconventional symbol of America’s determination 
to render all-out aid to the Democracies of the world in their great hour of 
trial.” 

'The death occurred at Karachi of Sir Abdulla Haroon, m.l.a., (Central), as 
the result of heart failure. 

'Tha Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana AbuJ Kalam 
Aznd, Congress President was in the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, wlien his attention was drawn to the order of the 
Bengal Government prohibiting the publieation of "Yugantar" and suspension 
of other newspapers by the respective Provincial Governments, observed ; “This 
kind of suppression of newspapers seems to me monstrous, and even from the 
military point of view uiidesirable.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vice-President, All-India States Peoples' Conference, 
in a statement on the arrest of certain State Congress members in Tiavaiicore, 
said ; ‘ U is deeply to be regretted that Travancore, of all States in India, 
should at this iunctiirc have adopted measures by which two distinguished 
citizens like Mr. Pattam Thamu Pillai, iTesident, State Congress, and Mr. 
Bamachandran happen to be arrested for disobedience of prohibitory orders in 
respect of a certain txtblic meetings.” 

28th. Sir Stafford Crippa made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
mission to India. A full-dress debate followed. Sir Stafford Cripps said that the 
moment of his visit was ditiicult because of the imminent approach of the 
enemy to India’s shores, because an atmosphere of defeatism was showing in 
certain sections of Indian opinion owing to events in the Far East and because 
communal difl’ercuces over India’s future Government had come more definitely 
crystallized. 'The British Government’s hope was to use these very difficulties 
to bring together all Indian Leaders for the double purpose of solving India’s 
future and reinforcing her defence against the foreign invader. Sir Stafford 
declared ; “upon tlte fundamental and vital points of Indian Self-Government 
and self-determination of their future constitution, there was no single 
case of disagreement. Disagreement came upon the way in which self- 
determination should be e.’cercised.” 

Mr. L. S. Ameiy, Secretary of Slate for India, in winding up the debate 
on India, in the House of t ommons, declared that the primary object of the 
Cripps’ mission was to remove all doubts ns to the sincerity of the British 
Government’s purpose. He said : ‘"I'he main object of the Itraft Declarations 
WHS to set India’s suspicions as to our inteulions at rest. Our ideal remains a 
United All-India.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abtil Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President, told pressmen that one of the subjeetB considered 
was Mr. C. .Bajagopalachari’s position in respect of tlie Madras Congress Legis¬ 
lative party’s resolutions. The Congress President said that he first gave the 
committee his eomments on Mr. Rajagopalachari’e action and then Mr, Eaja- 
gopalachari explained his position. 'The disenssiou was mainly from the personal 
angle without reference to the specific terms of the resolutions.—'The 
Maulana said that in conformity with past practice, the A. 1. C. C. would bo 
called upon formally to endorse the Working Committee's decisions on the 
Cripps’ proposals. 

Mr. V. D. tfavBi'kar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasablia, made an appeal 
from Bombay to the Hindus and to ail Hindu Mahasabba organizations to 
observe May 10, as “Anti-PakiHlan Day” and "Independence Day”. Mr. Savarkar 
said : Independence of Hindustan implies inevitably in itself the oneness and 
the indivisibility of Hindustan as a nation and a State.” 

2fith. Maulana Abul Kalam Azod, Congress President, in opening the session of 
the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad, said; “If any Indian says 
that we should welcome the Japanese, then all that I can say is that his 
mentality is a slave’s mentality whicn can think only in teims of a change of 
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masters and never in terms of his own freedom. Our differences with Britain 
should not drive us to weleomint; the Japanese or any other aggressor. We 
will not tolerate any aggressor though he says that he is coming to give 
us freedom. 

'I’he Congress President, after recapitulating his interviews with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, said that Sir Stafford had emphasized at Karachi and on his return 
to London that the initiative in de.aling with the Indian situation would not 
now come from the British Covernment. ‘ But I want to make it plain that 
no further initiative will be taken from the Congress side either." 

l)r. Rajendra Pras.ad moved that "the All-India Congress Committee having 
considered the resolution of the Working Committee in regard to the proposals 
of the Britisii Government brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the correspon¬ 
dence between him and the Congress President, endorses and approves the 
decision of the Working Committee.”—^The resolution when put to vote was 
passed with one member dissenting. 

The Bengal Ministry decided to set up an organization to be known as the 
Bengal Home Guards througliout the rural areas of the province. 

Mr. Hem Chandia Naskar, m.l.a. was elected Mayor of Calcutta for 1942- 
43, in succession to Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Under-secretary of State for India, opening the 
debate on India in the House of Lords, declared that the main object of the 
Draft Declaration which Sir Staflbrd Cripps took to India was to overcome 
Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior agreement among Indian 
politicians was a device to postpone Indian Self:Government. “I believe we 
nave achieved a very valuable result in this direction.’’—The Lord Chancellor, 
winding up the debate said : ‘‘We will strain every nerve, as the Viceroy 
does, to make the best arrangements Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that 
it is not proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional 
changes in the Government of India during the war.’’ 
aoth. It was announced from Allahabad, that Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar resigned 
from the Working Committee of the Congress and the President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad regretfully accepted the resignation. 

Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, hoisting the Congress flag on the All-India 
Congress Committee pandal grounds at Allahabad, observed ; "Some aggressor 
nations have designs to fly tneic flags on our soil but we will prevent that even 
at the cost of our lives.” 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its session at Allahabad ;—Mr. 
Satyamurti, President of the Indian Overseas Association, moved the resolirtion 
criticising the arrangements made for Indian evacuees and refugees from Malaya 
and Burma. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


May 1942 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution on war, 
stating inter alia ; “The present crisis as well as the experience of 
negotiations witl> Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
manner British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace depnand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations.”— 
A policy of non-violent non-co-operation in resisting the invader 
was strongly recommended and people wore advised to work out 
the Congress constructive programme, and more especially the programme 
of self-sufficiency and self-protection in all parts of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Allahabad after rejecting Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s resolution acknowledging 
the Muslim League’s claims for Pakistan and passed Mr. Jagatnarainlal’s 
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counter-resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India.—Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, in his concluding speech, said that Pakistan was 
against the spirit of Islam and in this connexion criticised the procedure 
adopted by Mr, C. Rajagopalachari. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast speech stated ; "The British 
Government have finally and fully made clear their intention that 
India should have complete freedom and Self-Government the moment 
the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame a 
new constitution.” 

Mr. L. S. Amary, Secretary of State for India, was asked in 
the House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee, Mr, Amery replied that 
the Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution 
and part of the second, on the ground that some parts of the 
said resolutions ware based on ‘unverified rumours or misrepresented facts.” 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement 
to the Press, referred to the reply given by the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to the banned resolutions and said that if the 
Government would be prepared to let him know which parts of the 
resolutions were based on unverified rumours or misrepresented facts 
and convinced him that the information in their possession was 
incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express regret on behalf of the 
Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned 
a scheme of reforms for the State Army with a view to improving 
the status of ofiScers and men of other ranks. 

The All-India Students' Federation issued a statement in which 
it was stated : "We demand the removal of all restrictions on student 
politicals, because every anti-Pascist fighter is urgently needed at this 
most critical time to rouse the people of India to a consciousness 
of their danger.” 

At the second open session of the All-India Students’ Federation 
in New Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the 
defence of the country were passed.—A message from the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid prisoners was read out. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments iwwer to 
impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain 
offences affecting the efficient prosecution of war. 

Sj. Mahadov Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind, said : “It is no use defending the 

Congress or the Congress leaders.They must take courage in both 

hands and defend themselves with whatever they can muster.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee, wrote; “Sri Eajagopalachari wants a Congress-League 
settlement on the basis of Pakistan to get British consent to the 

establishment of a National Government.Is it a fact, whenever 

the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, the 
Government has yielded ?” 

At an emergency meeting of the Madras Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda Committee to 
organize "effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalachari. 
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At the annual conference of the Ooramunist Party of Great 
Britain in London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations 
should be immediately reopened with the Indian National Congress 
for the formation of a representative National Government. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, in a letter to 
President Eoosevelt, suggested that United States should intervene 
and arbitrate in the dilTerenees between India and England along 
with the Governments of China and U. S. S. R. 

1st. The All-India Conji'rcsa Coinmitteo passed by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution on war. — The resolution staled inter alia : “In view of the imminent 
peril of invasion that confronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown otain in the recent proimsals sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
All-India C'ongress Committee has to declare afresh India’s policy and advise 
the people in regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies that may 
arise in the immediate future. 

“The A. I. 0. C. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through 
her own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis as well as 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for 
the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a 
partial measure British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

“The success of such a policy of non-cooperation and non-violent resislance 
to the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress 
constructive programme and more especially the programme of self-sulficiency 
and eelf-protection in all parte of the country.’’ 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad seconding the resolution declared that the veil had 
been torn away from the face of British imperialism by the Cripps’ proposals. 
Furthermore, in the proposals, the representation in the Constituent Assembly 
from the Slates was not to be on the basis of election, “We were against 
aggression on any nation.’’ 

2Dd. The A. I. C. C. concluded its session after rejecting by 120 votes against 
15 Mr, C, Rajagopalacliari's resolution acknowledging the Muslim League’s claim 
to separation and passing by 92 votes to 17, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai’s counter* 
resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India.—Mr, Raj agop^ achavi 
moving his resolution eaid that Congress should not fear any daermiSJn of 
strength to the Moslem League, but welcome it, as it would strengtEen the 
Nation. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad. Congress President, in his concluding speech 
said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam and criticized the procedure 
adopted by Mr. C. Kajagopalachari in this regard. 

Mr. 0. P, Lawson, presiding over the annual general meeting of the Calcutta 
Branch of the European AsBOciation, in Calcutta, dealt with the war situation 
and the proposals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. Referring to the 
war eituation, Mr, Lawson said that the time had come to get rid of the 
“scuttle complex” and to make it clear that “we bad jobs to do in Calcutta and 
intended to stay in Calcutta.” 

A Government of Assam resolution on the report of the Department of 
Industries, Assam, for 1940-41, stated that the activities of the Department were, 
as before, directed mainly towards improving bandloom, weaving, and sericulture 
and imparting and encouraging technical and industrial education among the 
youths of the province. 

The Government of India’s scheme for the issue of identity discs for the civil 
population was accepted by a number of provinces. 

8rd. Mr. S. Batyamurti, m.l.a., (Central) addressing a public meeting in New 
Delhi, made a stirring appeal to the people of the country not to bend their 
knees before the Japanese aggressor, not to betray the country, but to give a 
good account of themselves and offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
aggressor. * 

Bir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a broadcast speech from London, 
stated inter alia : “The British Government have finally and fully made clear 
their intention that India should have complete freedom and eelf-goveinment 
XI 
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the moment the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame 
a new conslitiition. This is really a hi); thing. We have made clear to the 
world what I am sure is the desire of everjone.” 

4th. At a conference hetwcen the mcnifaers of the Bengal Chnmher of Commerce 
and the American 'I'eehnical Mission in Calcutta, the scope of the assistance 
which America could extend to Indian industries engaged in the production of 
war materials was discussed, 

Bir Andrew Clow vvaa sworn in aa Governor of Assam at the Durbar Hall of 
Government House, Bhillong. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair administered the 
oaths of olHce and allcgiance. 

Sir Aziz-ul-hlnq, the High Commissioner of India, speaking in London, said : 
“Let no one snppoBc that the fuilnve of the Crippj’ motion means any slackening 
of the war effort or any weakening of our war attitude. Ali Indian parties 
condemn Nazistn,” 

Mr. Ghii-Cliia Hua, Vice-President of the Hino-liidian Cultural Institute, in 
a letter addressed to the Coiigicss President, Manlana Ahul Kalam Azad, 
conveyed the gratefulness of the Chinese people to the Congress and the Indians 
as a whole for tho warm reception given to their leader Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek when he visited India and expressed the confidence that jointly tho 
Chinese and the Indians would he able to defeat their common enemy and to 
realise Uicir ideal of a righteous and free world. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, at a Press Conference in New Dellii, expressed dissa¬ 
tisfaction with the policy of the Congress, since, without a National Front 
symbolised in a National Government, it would be impossible to meet the 
emergency, and a National Government, he made it clear, meant primarily a 
settlement with tho Muslim League. 

6th. Lt. Col. Sir Henry Gidney, member of the Central Legislative Assembly died 
in New Delhi. He was the Anglo-Indian leader and member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Certain claims tuit forward by Indians in respect of their losses in Burma 
were placed before Mr. M. S. Aney by Mr. Amritlal Seth, President, Far East 
Indian Association Bomliay in an interview with the Overseas Meralter. 

The Government of Madras in reviewing the report of the Director of Pnhlio 
Instruction for 1941-4i, staled : “During the year, there was fuither slight fall 
in the total number of public institutions, due mainly to the closure of 
elementary schools which are iiiellicient according to the standards of the 
Educational Department." 

Mr. Asaf Alt, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Heltii, said ; “His (Mr. C. Kujagopalachai i’s) analysis of the motive 
for a Coiigress-l.eagne understanding is unexceptionable, if this understanding 
aims at unity of purpose iu the face of a grave emergency which confronts 
the country as a whole ” 

6th. Mr. V. D. Bavaiknr, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement on tlie Allahabiid resolution reimdialing the Pakistan scheme, 
observed ; “Anyhow to do a good thing even under pressure is a saving virtue*, 
and I can only liope the Congress would stick to this resolution and stand* 
by the integrity of the Indian Blate and Nation henceforth through thick and 
thin.” 

7th. His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, said : 
“We must achieve unity and action and we must combine them in a spirit of 
attack. Passive defence or masterly withdrawal, forced on us as they are at times, 
do not win wars. Let us attack our work, attack the rumour-monger, attack the 
defeatist. We must make our front an attacking front, and think always in 
terms of the offensive.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, was questioned in the 
House of Commo)is, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery said, inter alia, “The 
Government of India confined their prohibition to one reaolutiou and *part of 
the second.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader, in a statement from Bombay 
said : “To refuse to co-operate actively with the British Government in defend-' 
ing the country when the enemy is at our door is absolutely suioidal.” 

8th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul i Kalam Azad, in a statement to the 
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Press, referred to the reply given by Mr. L. S. Amery, Seeretary of State for 
India, in tlie House of Coiiiraoiis, with regard to the lianned resolutions of the 
Congress Working Comuiiuee.—Mr. Azad said that if tlte government would 
be prepared to let him know what parts of the resolntions were based on 
unverified rumours or misrepresented facts and convinced liim that the 
information in their possession was incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express 
regret on behalf of the Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions.— 
The Maulana, however, alfirmed with the fullest scuse of rcsiionsiliility that not 
a single phrase of the resolutions was cither based on unverified rumours or 
misrepreaetUed facts, 

fith. The co-operation of the Hindu Mahasabha in connexion with the Bengal 
Government’s Home Guard Scheme, was assured at a meeling of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, held ill Calcutta. Ur, 
ShysTTraprasad Mookeijce, Finance Minister, Bengal, and Working President 
of the All-India Hindu Maiiasabha, presided. 

Hr. B. 6. Mooiije, in an interview in Calcutta, said ; “From the national 
Hindu point of view tlie move of Mr. C. Kajagopalai hari is most humiliating 
and^ no better way could have been conceived for bringing about the defeat of 
the object he may have had in mind.” 

Mian Iftikharuddin, I’resident of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : “The best way to work for unity is 
by conceding the right of secession. Mr. Itajagopalaelinri’s move, therefore, instead 
of being a Pakistan move, is aeUially the most effective unity of Indian move.’’ 

loth. Mr, C. Rajagopalachari, in a speech in Madras, said ; “We must forge a 
National Front, wrest a truly National Government for India and mobilize 
the millions for [latviotic defence.” 

Determination of the Hindus to resist Pakistan at all costs was voiced by 
speakers at a meeting nt Cfiaupatty (Bombay) under the presidentship of Mr. 
Jaranadas M, Mehta. M.L.A {Central). Mr. V. D. -Savarkav, President of the 
AU-Itidia Hindu Mahasabha, also addressed the meeting which was held to 
observe the “anti-Pakistan day and the Independence day.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, presiding over 
a meeting in observance of anti-Pakistan day, said : ‘‘’t he concept of Indian 

unity and integrity is so vital and sacred to ns that it can never admit of any 
compromise and it can well justify any sacrifice on the part of the 
Indian people.” 

11th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, released 
to the PresB some niessages which passed between him and Mr. Allama 
Masliraqiii Mr, Jinnah appealed to Ehnksars to join and support whole- 
beartcdly the League policy. 

His Highness the Maharuj.! of Jammu and Kashmir sanclioiied a scheme of 
reforms for the State Array with a view to improving the status of officers 
and ameliorating the lot of all other ranks. 

12tb. “The Government of India have decided not to pursue, at any rate for the 
time being, their suggestion that, in view of the emergency situation now 
developing, Govemments should be free from the obligation to consult their 
Advisory Committees in individual cases.”—’Ibis assiiiance was conveyed in 
a letter, dated May 11, “from the Home Deiiaitment of Government of India to 
the President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confereuee. 

13tb. A statement was issued by the All-India Students’ Federation, which stated 
inter alia ; “Politically thioughout oiir country there is indifFcrenee to the 
great issues at stake. There is little desire to co-operate with the existing 

Government.We demand the release of student politicals, we demand 

the removal of all reslrictions on student workers because every anIi-Fascist 
fighter is nrgently needed at this most critical time to rouse the people of 
India to a consciousness of their danger.” 

Speeches demanding the release of miti-Faseist political prisoners were made 
at a public meeting held under the auBpices of the Bengal Students’ Federation 
in Calcutta. Mr. Satyendranalh Majtimder presided. 

A new Drdiunuce gave the Provincial Governments power to impose a 
collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain ofleiiees affecting the 
efficient piosecutjon of war. 

The Government of Bind issued orders under the Arms Act and under the 
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Defence of India Rules suspending all gun, rifle and revolver licenses held by 
individual iion-offioials in the four talukaa of Sliahdadpur, Sinjhoro, Sanghar and 
Kleipro and directing their surrender at police stations before May 17. 

Pir lllahi Buksh, the Education Minister of Sind, in the course of a statement at 
Karachi, said ; “I believe that Pakistan is not practicable but I think that Mr. 
C. Rajagopalaehari’s views to patch up differences between the two major 
organizations may be tried to achieve the ultimate object of freedom which is 
the final goal of every Indian," > 

14th. Maulana Abul Kalam-Azad, the Congress President, sent a reply to the message 
of goodwill by the Islamic National Salvation Federation of China, sent through 
its representative, Mr. Othman K. H. Woo. In the course of his letter, the 
Maulana said that it was an occasion of the utmost pleasure to have met 
Marshal and Madnme Cbiang Kai-Shek. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, addressing a gathering in Madras, said that between 
the Congress Working Committee and himself it was a matter of difference of 
opinion and not of difl'erence in action. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Bitaramiah delivered an address at Masulipatam, in the course 
of which he referred to the panic created as a result of the war approaching 
India and evacuation from various towns and cities and observed that self- 
sufficiency and self-help should be the motto and people should lose no 
opportunity of helping eacli other. Peace brigades should be formed everywhere 
to protect the property and lives of citizens with arrangements for first aid in 
case of accidents. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Muzaffarpur, enunciated the 
duties and reapousihiliiies of Indians in geiteral and Congressmen in particular 
in the event of any aggression. 

I5th. Mr. Niilini Eanjan Barker, Member, Viceroy’s Eseentive Council, addressing 
a public meeting in Calcutta, held under the BUS|>ices of the Food Production 
Oonimittee of the Government of Bengal, stressed the value of the “Grow More 
Food” in relation to the emergency. 

16th. A Press Communique issued at Madras stated : ‘‘ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy has paid a visit to Madras, in the course of a tour which he has just 
concluded. Its purpose was to permit Bis Excellency to acquaint himself more 
fully with the places and organisation of military and civil defence measures in 
the City and Presidency, arid to stimulate both oflicial and non-official efforts to 
unite the peopile in a common determination against any aggression.” 

'Ihe Government of India issued a Newspaper Control (JiUer, eflccling a further 
reduction in the niaximiim number of itages of newspapers.—This became 
necessary, in view of the woreeniug of the shipping situation and the need for 
enforcing the most rigid economy in the consumption of newspaper. 

The National War Front was inaugurated in Bombay, at a public meeting at 
which Sir Roger Lumloy, Governor of Bombay, in an address, explained the 
objects of the front and outlined its activities. 

A communique from New Delhi said : “In view oi the present war situation 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to augment the existing supplies of motor 
spirit by tlie domestic produciiou of rectified spirit and power alcohol from 
surplus molasses. 

17th. At the second open session of the All India Btudenls’ Federation held in New 
Delhi, resolutions urging tire people of India to rally to the defence of the 
country were passed. Bardar Bohan Bingh Josh was among those who addressed 
the conference and a message from the Chitiagong armoury raid prisoners was 
read out. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in 
a statement issued to the Press, emphasized the need for organizing at least one 
corps of Moslem National Guards in each village of the province. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, spenkiug at Bristol, said he was convinced that the offer 
to India was full, frank and complete offer of independence as soon as the end 
of bostilities made a new constitution possible. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, iu a message to the North Arcot District Youths’ 
Conference, said : “India will lose nothing if she gives the uttermost freedom to 
the Mussalman areas even as the British Empire has not lost anything by giving 
the Westminster Statute to her Colonies”. 
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18th. The Nnwab Bahadur of Murahidabad, in a letter addressed to prominent 
members of different political ort'anizations in Bengal, requesting them to 
attend a meeting in Calcutta, observed : ‘Tn this crisis, our first duty is to 
unite for the promotion of better relations among the communities and the 
protection of life and property of the people.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India were 
recently addressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
necessity for conserving food-grain supplies in this country,” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, said regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind ; “It is no use depending on the Congress or the 
Congress Leaders. They must take courage in both hands ane defend themselves 
with whatever they can muster." 

19th. Sir K. Nazimuddin, interviewed in Madras, regarding the resolution of 
the Madras Congress Legislative Party, said; “Personally, I think the move 
is iq the right direction and, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about 
Hindu-Moslem Unity, specially at this critical time when India is faced with 
grave danger of foreign aggression.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Tanjore, explained 
his proposal for a Congress-League rapproehment—Mr. Rajagopalachari said 
India bad been made a belligerent unarmed as she was. If inspite of their 
differences with Britain, the Indians died in the defence of their motherland, 
that would be the greatest indictment of the Binisb rule and a glory to India. 
It would hasten the advent of Swaraj.” 

29th. Mr. M. N. Roy issued a statement to the Press: “Sir Stafford Cripps' 
declaration in the House of Commons, that the offer of a substantial transfer 
of power to an Indian National Government, with which he came to India 
is withdrawn, because the Congress leaders refuse to accept it is an affront 
to democracy.” 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, ways and means for the establishment of 
communal amity between the diflerent communities in Bengal during the 
crisis was discussed. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement, said: 
“I appeal most earnestly to the public in general and to drugs and chemical 
manufacturers in particular for donation in cash and gifts in medicines and 
medical equipments for people in Assam.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 
wrote : “Sri Rojagopnlachaii wants a Cougvess-Lengue settlement on the basis 
of Pakistan to get British consent to the establishment of a National Govern¬ 
ment. He is convinced that if the unveusonable demand (he considers it perverse 
and childish) of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join the Congress for the 
demand of a National Government. As soon ns this is done the British 
Government will yield. Is this view correct t Has it any historical basis ? Is 
it a fact, whenever the (.■'ongress and the League have presented a joint demand, 
the Government has yielded ?” 

21at. The American I'cchuical Mission, Leaded by Dr. Henry Grady, which spent 
in India about five weeks investigating India’s war production, cabled to 
Washington some 35 specific rec^ommendntions. 

'i'he Governor of Bengal assented to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Extending Bill passed during tlie last session of the Bengal 
Legislature. 

'The soundness of the financial position of the Government of India was 
emphasised by Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in an interview with Press representatives in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, in the course of a statement at Bhagalpur, drew 
attention to the shortage in salt apprehended at almost every place that he ha(i 
visited in the course of his tour and said that unless immediate steps were 
taken, it might cause great hardship and suffering to the iieople, particularly 
to the poor who, very often, have to depend only on salt, to enable them to 
gulp the coarse food they could somehow manage to get. 

22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehi'u, at a Press Conference at Lahore, said: ‘The 
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crisis which affects our country today is likely to impart a new tinge to the 
communal problem and give rise to a new approach for its solution.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a communique further clarifying the 
Government policy in regard to tlie expediency of exporting surplus stocks of 
rice in the coastal districts of the ]>rovince following a number of articles and 
statements that appeared in the local Press on the subject. 

Pundit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a ])ublic meeting at Lahore, said ; “The 
step taken by Mr. Rajagopalachari is detrimental to tbe interests of Our 
country. It apimars to me that he is breaking to [jicccs the weapon which the 
Congress has fashioned after 22 years of innumerable sacrifices.” 

The Governor of Bind, in the eoursc of an appeal said ; "As Governor of 
Sind, with the full support of and agreement with my Ministers, I tliink it 
necessary to issue the following message to the Zamindurs of Sind and 
especially to the Zamindars of those areas in which the Hurs are committing 
abominaDle crimes. This message is an appeal to you. It is also a solemn 
warning.” 

The Government of India issued a food grains control order under which all 
persons, other than the producers of food grains, engaged in any undertaking 
which involved the purchase, sale or storage for sale in wholesale quantities li,e, 
quantities exceeding 20 maiinds in any one transaction) of any of the specified 
food grains would be required to apply to tbe Provincial Government for a 
license. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding at a meeting of the International Fellowship 
Centre of Hyderabad, said : “1 am not at all worried about the Hindii-Moslem 

S nestion because I know that with all the drum beats, with all the headlines in 
ae newspapers and with all forms of the wrong kind of speeches that are being 
made on either side, things are shaping themseives very well.” 

28rd. A Press Note said : “The Government of India have reason to believe that a 
practice is growing up in Now Dcllii that landlords in leasing houses at the fair 
rent take from prospective tenants, before agreeing to the lease, lumpsum 
payments in cash in excess of the prescribed rent, for which no receipt is given.” 

At an emergency meeting of the working committee of the Madras Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda committee to 
organize “effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 
24th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “Lawlessness in 
Sind” ; “The real remedy is for C.’ongrees members to withdraw from the 
Assembly and Khan Bahadur Alla Biix and his fellow Ministers to resign. These 
should form a peace brigade and fearlessly settle down among the Hure and 
risk their lives in pesuading their erring countrymen to desist from the crimes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the JJarijan re : Cripps’ Mission : “Sir Stafford 
could have asked either tlic Congress or the League to form the Cabinet. If he 
had • done so probably the party they entrusted with responsibility would have 
succeeded in having the co-operation of the other i^arly. In any event, the 
Government would then tiave dealt with tlie real reincseutatives of either party 
rather than having their own nominees.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement in reiily to Pandit Nehru, said : “He 
says that Congress has been fashioned into a weajion of great potency as the result 
of twenty two years of imnmerable sacrifices. This is quite true, but is it not 
all the more a tragedy tliat in this supreme crisis, Congress must watch things 
as a Biiectator.” 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, in a speech at Poona, said that 
the Moslem League had not so for put forth its definite scheme tor Pakistan 
only because they knew too well that it would be rejected the moment it was 
announced.” 

2Btb. At the annual conference of tlie Communist Party of Great Britain in 
London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations shouTd bo imme¬ 
diately reopened with the Indian National Congress for the formation of a re¬ 
presentative National Government “with full imwers which could enjoy the 
confidence of the Indian people and mobilise them for active defence in co-oper¬ 
ation with the United Nations.” 

The Anti-Fascist Confeience after drawing iqi a six-point programme for the 
people of India in order that they should organize Uicmselves against aggression, 
was concluded at Nagpur. Mr. K. M. Ashraf of Allahabad presided. The 
conference was largely attended by, among others, students and kisans. 
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The «civices rendei'etl by the late Sir Aehutosh Mookevjee to the cause.of 
Uiiivcrsity ediicatioti in Bengal, were recalled on the occasion of the 18th 
anniversary of hia death in Calcutta. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that a representation was made to th® 
Government of India in connexion with the Revised Newspaper Control Order 
( 1912 ) which was due to come into force on June, i9t2. 

A Press Note said : In cormexion with the food production drive inaugurated 
by the Government ol India, the iiueation was riiiseu wdtether the position of the 
cultivator miij;ht not be seriously aflected if a nation-wide effort towards in¬ 
creased food production lead to such an aiij^mciitation of output as to affect the 
saleability of the crops. The tiovernment of India regarded the possibilit.y,of 
any such developments as remote. 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Working Committee was held at Bezwada. Mr. 
T. Prakasam presided. It expressed full agreement with the All-India Congress 
Committee resolutions yiassed at Allaliabail. Tiie Committee heartily approved of 
the proposals of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, for bringing about Hinuu-Muslim 
unity and trusted that steps had already been taken in this behalf. 

26th. A communique issued from New Delhi, said : ‘‘His Majesty the King .has 
approved of the extension for six months of the term of office of Bir.Rogcr 
Lurnley, ns Governor of Bombay. 

The Indian Agent-General, Hir G. B. Bajp.ii conferred briefly with President 
Roosevelt. Bir G S. Bajpai told the Press that they exchangee! views on matters 
of common interest. He said he had seen press refiorts that Pandit Nehru 
miglit come to Washington for discussion with President Roosevelt, but had no 
confirmation of this. 

His Exeelleiiey the Viceroy sent a message to the civil servants in India. His 
Excellency said uitcr alia ; “Victory in assured, our single minded endeavour 
now can bring the day of victoi 7 nearer. There is work enough for each one.of 
you today,” 

27th. Iilr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Coalition 
Party in Calcutta, appealed to members to take steps to allay panic and create a 
spirit of resistance among the people. The Government scheme regarding the 
formation of Home Guards was also discussed. 

The Government of India issued orders prohibiting all future contracts in 
wheat and gram. 

A message of fraternal greetings to the people of India, and especially the 
workers represented by the All-India Trade Union Congress, was handed over by a 
delegation of the National Maritime Union of America to Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.n.A, 
(Central), Gener.al Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, in a statement on the Pakistan scheme, observed : 
“Though the Congress is a national organization by reason of its aims, objects 
and policies, it advocates an open door for all communities to join its ranks, it 
does not command the allegiance of all the denominational communities. It 
cannot purchase the good-will of one commiitjity at the expense of another, by 
concc.ding what is not generally accepted and what it itself consider wrong, 
mischievous, inspired by its enemies and repudiates all its aims, its historical 
past, its struggles and sufferings.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosnd, President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a meeting at Monghyr, said ; “Congressmen at Monghyr who have taken an 
active part in forming Evacuees’ Relief Committee have my entire support.” 

28th. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam, in a talk on “National War Front” 
broadcast from Calcutta, einphasized the need for cultivating the spirit of the 
soldier, which meant discipline, unity, comradeship and chivalry.” 

The formation of a “national volunteer organization” was advocated by the 
Progressive Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislature at its resumed sitting in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly building in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader 
of the party, presided. 

The services rendered to the Hindu Mahasabha movement by Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, the president of the Mahasabha, were recalled at a public meeting in' 
Calcutta. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee presided. 

Mr. li. S. Ameij, Secretary of State for India, welcoming the new High 
Commissioner for India, Bir Aziz-ul-Huq at a reception in London, said that 
there was still an atmosphere of great suspicion in India, Mr. Amery said, “I 
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have no doubt that suppicion will very soon die out and that Great Britain and 
India will meet in common partnership.” 

39lh. His Highness the Maharaja of Indore in a letter to President Roosevelt, 
suggested that Unitefl States should interview and arbitrate in the differences 
between India and Britain along with the Governments of China and the 
U. B. S. R. 

The Special Tribunal appointed by the Government of Bengal to review the 
cases of Security Prisoners in the different jails of the province, sent a 
questionnaire to about 165 prisoners. * 

30th. Mr, Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference, which opened at Bihta (Patna), observed : “It has now become 
the bounden duty of every Indian to ilefend his motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organizing armed resistance against the enemy.” 

The Maharaja of D.arblianga, inaugurating the National War Front movement 
at Darbhanga, said : “The stress of war has afforded us a great opportunity 
to develop some of our qualities that have lain latent during all these years. 
Voluntary discipline, organization and leadership are bound to take us a long 
way not only in sustaining the armed forces that are giving their lives for our 
protection, but also shaping our future.” 

Several important resolutions relating to the programme,of the policy of the 
Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal I,,cgi8lative Asssembly were adopted 
at the resumcrl meeting of the party in Calcutta.—One of the subjects discussed 
was the question of expansion of the Cabinet. 

Sir. C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview at Mysore, 
said “Personally I consider that the idea of Pakistan is essentially destructive 
of Indian unity, and I cannot conceive of any compromise on issue of unity of 
Indian adminstration.” „ ^ • 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Apdhra Provincial Congress Committee, in an 
interview in Madras, said : “Andhra Congressmen are solidly opposed to Mr. 
Rajagopalachai'i’s move.” 

A circular from the General Secretary of the A. I. C. C. was received by the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee oHicc at Calicut, pointing out that Mr. 
Raja-mpalsehari’s supporters should resign from the responsible positions they 
occupied in the Congress if they wished freely and whole-heartedly to support 
Mr. Rajagopalachavi. 

aist. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “There is no doubt that Rajaji 
is handling a cause which has isolated him from his colleagues.The extra¬ 

ordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy of which 
he is the au^or reflects the greatest credit on him. He is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. His motive is lofty.” 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee met at Lucknow under the presi¬ 
dentship of Pandit Srikrislina Diitt Paliwal. 

Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Bastrl, speaking at a public meeting at Salem, 
said that India should be one, united and indivisible. If India was allowed 
to be divided she would then lose her greatness. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Lucknow after passing a resolution, welcoming the resolution of the A. I. 0. 0. 
passed at’ Allahabad defining the policy of the Congress. 


June 1942 

Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola. G.B.E., K.C.S.I., C.I.E., ex-Presidenb of 
the Central Legislative Assembly died in Bombay on the Ist. June, 
at the age of 80. 

With reference to the failure of the Cripps mission, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Congress IJresident, said that negotiations broke 
down on the ground of defence and Mr. Eajagopalachari’s speech 
to the contrary at Coimbatore was baseless.—Mr. Kajagopalaohari 
said; “The negotiations broke down over other points and not over 
defence.’ ’ 
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Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore was appointed as 
the Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to 
the Oxford Union, referred to India and said : ‘‘Our aim publicly 
declared and sincerely held is that India should attain as speedily 
as possible to the same complete and unqualified independence as the 

Dominions.The question still to bo answered is ; ‘Have her leaders 

enough spirit of tolerance and compromise without which self- 
government would inevitably destroy her peace within and invite 
danger, from without.” 

At a conference of tho Labour Party of India in Calcutta, it 
was resolved : “If we want peace, the only way to get it is to 
defeat Japan and destroy Fascism. 

The Governor-General in Council decided to implement the 
recommendations of the American Technical Mission to tho maximum 
extent possible.—A committee of tho Executive Council was set up 
to deal with tho co-ordinate problems of war production, transportation, 
communication, finance, rationing of goods and materials and all 
connected matters. 

India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations' resolve 
to fight Fascist aggression and to assist in establishing a just and 
durable peace after victory had been won, found expression in the 

observance of the United Nations Day in Calcutta. 

Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
on the observance of the United Nations Day at Lahore, said ; 

“Punjabis of all classes and ci'oeds are doing their duty to a man. 

I am sure my countrymen will do everything to keep the enemy 
away from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardha : “If independence is the 

immediate goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without 
waiting to come to any terms, all will fight together to be free 
from bondage.” 

A largely attended public meeting was held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 

on the occasion of the commemoration of his 17th. death anniversary 
on the 16th. June. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery informed the House of Commons that 400,000 
people, the majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London, observed ; 
“We are not going to walk out of India right in the middle of 
the war, though we have no wish to remain there for any 

imperialistic reasons,” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, replying 
to Sir Stafford said : “Much has happened in this war which the 
British Government did not intend and did not like and much is 
going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the 
British Government.’’ 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated that a 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 28th. April, 1942, was banned under the Defence of India Eules. 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful under the 
Defence of India Rule 27A. 

13 
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The GovernmeDt of India published the new Eule 27A of the 
Defence of India Eules, which provided inter alia that "no person 
shall manage or assist in managing any organizations to which this 
rule applies ; promote or assist in promoting a meeting of any 
member of such an organization ; invito persons to support such an 
organization.’ 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty resigned his office as head of the 
Indian Purchasing Mission in the United States of America.—In 
succession to Sir Shamraukliam, Mr. K. C. Maliindra was appointed 
to the post. 

The Government of India decided to admit Indians possessing 
foreign medical qualifications of the requisite standard to the emergency 
case of the Indian Medical Service. 

1st. The Biilieut teatiiies of Ihe Budget spccl/of the Devvaii of Mysore to the Budget 
session of the Kepresentat.ivo Assenihly ( Mysore ), were ttie increased provision 
for iiation-bMiUliiig activities, siudi as education, public health, rural reconst¬ 
ruction, cottage industries, ample provision for the expansion of war industries, 
and atlequate grants for food production and coiiKcrvalion, civil defence measures 
and iirigulion proiects. 

Tlie death occurred of Sir Ihrahira Eahimfoola, G.lilJ., K.c.s.i., C.I.E., 
ex-President of tlie Central Logislativo Assembly, at the age of 8G, in Bombay. 

2nd. Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that the Cripps’ 
negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Ilajagopalncdiari's statement to 
the contrary was entirely baseless.—The Manlana was refening to Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore, in which be was reported to iiave said : 
‘'’J'liG negotiations broke down over other points and not over defence ” 

Monogamy was made obligatory even as regards sacramental marriages, under 
the provisions of the Bill to codify Hindu Ijhw relating to marriage prepared 
by the Bait Committee and published in the Gazette. 

3rd. 'I’he Bill to ametid and codify the Hindu haw relating; to intestate sucoesaiou 
published in the Gazette liad three main features, viz., “( 1 ) It embodies a 
common law of intestate snocesHion for all Hindus in British India ; ( 2 ) it 
removes the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general have hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in various parts of India, and ( 3 ) it 
abniisliPB the Hindu woman’s limited estate.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, was offered and accepted the post 
of Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

4th. The extent to which India could aid the United Nations in the equipment of 
a formidable Indian Array might prove an importsDl and perhaps a decisive 
factor in the war, said the preliminary report of the American Technical Mission 
to tlie Government of India. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, dwelling on his hopes for his proposal for a Congress- 
League settlement, in an address in Madras, said : 'T know that reason must 
have its weight and 1 feel so strongly that what 1 say is right that I have the 
fullest confidence that Mahatma Gandhi will come round to my view.” 

Mr. L. S, Amcry, Secretary of State for India in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India said ; “0111' aim publicly declared and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions.while also, like them, 

(the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest of the 
commonwealth. We have given India unity, internal peace and right of law. We 
ha^e inspired in her a passionate demand for democratic self-Governraent. The 
question still to be answered is, have her leaders enough spirit of tolerance and 
compromise without which Self-Government would inevitably destroy her peace 
within and invite danger from without, 

6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal to the public for funds to help the 
National Herald of Lucknow. 

6Ui, It was announced that tlie Government of India decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 
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The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, drew attention to the maximum 
retail prices of ^/matches fixed by the Government of India and said it was an 
offence for any one to sell matches at prices in excess of those rates. 

7th. At a Conference of the Labour Party of India held in Calcutta, a resolution 
was passed etaiinp; : “Japan would ruin us all alike, ruin us as a people, 
degrade us as a nation. If we do want peace, the only way to get it is to defeat 
Japan and destroy Fascism.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Differences very 
real”, in reply to a friend "who is most anxious to bridge the political gulf 
between Eajaji and me ” Mahatmaji stated ; "Hut it cannot be by any make- 
believe. On the contrary, any make-believe will mislead the country and serve 
neither his immediate purpose nor mine. Wo love the country with an equal 

E assion. But our modes of service for the time being are diametrically opposite. 

le believes in resisting the threatened Japanese attack with British aid. 1 regard 
this as impossible in the long end.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference at Bedoiil (Muzaffarpur) declared ; ‘‘Ihe world will live in peace and 
tranquillity only when both Fascism and Imperialism are destroyed ; economic 
security and freedom are essential pre-conditions for such world peace which 
can be delivered only by a socialist scheme of things.” 

8tb. A communique from New Delhi said : ’‘His Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from October 1, 1942, when the 
extensions efl'eoted in Ids orders dated July 10 lOtl, will expire.” 

In the Mysore Kepresentative Assembly, a strong plea for the establishment 
of Resiionsitjle government in the State was made by Mr. Ciicngalraya Reddi, 
Congress Psriy leader, during the general discussioit on the Budget, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, General Secretary of lire Congress Parly in the Central 
Assembly, said in a statement in New Delhi, “VVorld strategy demands that 
operations iti the Eastern heroispliere should be entirely based on a self- 
sufficient India, just as operations in the Western hemisphere should be mainly 
based on America.” 

The Congress President. Maiilaua Abul Kalam Azad. in a statement said : 
“It is necessary that we should know where we are standing. Personally, my 

mind is quite clear about the present attitude of the Congress.'J'he march 

of events would itself shape the future, and the altitude of tlie governments 
would be responsible for the results which would nalurally follow." 

9th. 'I'he Indian High Commissioner in South Africa, Sir Shaffat Ahmed Khan, 
said in Durban : “To say that Indian soldiers are figliting magnificently (in 
Libyan battlefields) is merely to state that they are true to type. 1 bad the 
honour of addressing historic regiments of India and I am convinced that 
these virile sons of India will uphold India’s honour among the allies." 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy in on sddress on the ‘‘National War Front’’ 
broadcast from the Calcutta station of All-India Radio, Btressed the necessity for 
keeping up tlie morale of the people. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Ameiy, replying to a question in the 
Commons said ; "As regards the resumption of negotiations with leaders of 
Several Indian parties, the nttilude of His Majesty’s Government was clearly 
stated to the House on April 28 by the Lord Privy Seal and myself.” 
lOth. It was announced from New Delhi tliat the Governor-General-in-Couucil 
considered the report of tlie American Technical Mission and decided to 
implement its recommendations to tlie maximum extent possible 
A committee of the Executive Council was set up to deal with the co-ordinate 
problems of war production, transportation, communication, finance, rationing 
of goods and materials, and all connected matters.—Tlie committee would be 
known as the ‘War Resources Committee’', and would consist of the Governor- 
General (President) ; the 1 efence Memlier ; tlie Siqiply Member (Vice-Presideni) ; 
the Finance Member ; the Commerce Member and the Communications Member. 

Lieutenant-General His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived 
in India, 

11th. On the occasion of the ceUbialion of the birth day of His Majesty the 
King Emi eror, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message of 
respectful greetings on behalf of the Government and the people of Bengal.— 
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Hie Excelhncy received the following reply : “I eincerely thank you and the 
Government and people of Bengal for your kind congratulations on the 
celebration of my birth day in these anxious times. I much appreciate your 
loysl ABBlirftnC6B*^’ 

Mr. A. V. Askwith, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, declared at a ptihlic meeting 
in New Delhi : ''I have always found it difficult to believe in the likelihood 
of a full scale invasion of India oy the Japanese ; it seemed to me that their 
hope of success in such an enterprise, even after the fall of Singapore and the 
overrunning of Burma, was so faint that it would probably be not attempted 
and with the daily strengthening of India’s defences the expectation of a grand 
attack is surely lessening.” 

12th. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived in New Delhi and was 
received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor in a message broadcast to India by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, said : “It is with deep pride that I, 
as your King-Emperor, join with you, the millions of men and women of India, 
in the brotherhood of service. I am happy to think tliat my brother is 
now paying a visit to India, that great country which to my infinite regret, I. 
have not yet had the good fortune to see, but which I look forward eagerly to 
visiting when peace prevails once move. I have asked my brother to deliver to 
you, the Princes and people of India, a personal message of greeting and good 
cheer from myself.” 

Pandit Hridaya Nath Kiinzru, speaking on the occasion of the 37lh anniversary 
of the establishment of llie Servants of India society at Poona, observed that 
Indians were anxious to give the utmost help tlicy were capable of to the 
countries that were standing up for the principles of human freedom, but they 
were being denied the opportunities that they asked for to enable them to be 
free soldiers in the war ot human liberation. Half-hearted measures would 
only lead to disappointment, 

ISth. Sardar P. S. Sodhbaiis, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in a 
statement on the observance of the United Nations Flag Day at Lahore, 
said ; “Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man and 
I am sure that my countrymen, irrespective of their individual views on 
political issues, will do every thing to keep the enemy from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandlii said at Wardhagang: “If iiidei'cndence is tlie immediate 
goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without needing to come 
to any terms, all will fight together to be free from bondage.” 

14th. India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nalions’ resolve to fight Fascist 
aggression and to assist in estahlishiug a just and duralile peace after victory 
bid been won, found expression in the observance of the United Nalions Day 
in Calcutta.—His Excellency the Governor of ^-Bengal in a message said : 
‘‘Civilization, and all that it means to mankind must and shall be saved from 
these (Axis) bandits and barbarians. The peoples and lands which have been 
overrun and assailed must and shall be rescued from tliei^ greedy clutches.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal in a message on the occasion of tlie 
United Nations’ Day emphasized that the day “symbolizes the closest co-opera¬ 
tion and unity of purpose between the Allied Nations in tlie pursuit of the 
common aim of destroying the forces that menace the very foundations of 
civilization.” 

15th. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Proviucial Congress 
Committee in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted which welcomed the stand 
taken by the A. I. C. C. at Allahabad in categorically repudiating the move 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari conceding the Muslim League demand for Pakistan in 
order to secure its co-operation in implementing his scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of National Government in the Provinces even after the failure of Cripps’ 
negotiations. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, replying to the welcome address from the Madura District 
Board, said that Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Jiniiah should come together. 
He wished he had the courage to practice true non-violence, but self-deception 
and make believe were not an approach to non-violence, but were contrary to it, 
indifference and inaction were not non-violence. They were a terrible snare 
and temptation. 

‘The terms of the pact which was arrived at between Sardar Baldev Singh 
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leader o! the United Punjab Party and Sit Sikander Hyat Khan were 
announced by the Premier at a Press Conference at Lahore. The terms, which 
were embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to Bardat 
Baldev Singh, related to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gurmnkhi, legislation 
regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Government and Sikh 
representation at the Centre. The terms were so formed as to apply equally 
to all eoramunities in the Punjab. 

16th. The services of the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das were recalled at a 
public meeting held in Calcutta, on the occasion of the commemoration of his 
17ih death anniversary. 

The Secretary of State for India. Mr. L. S. Amery, in a written rep1y4a a 
question in Parliament stated that it was estimated that 400,000 people, the 
majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma by sea, air or overland 
up to the end of May. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in Iiondon referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
repealed demand for British withdrawal from India, observed : “We are not 
going to walk ont of India right in the middle of the war, though we have 
no wish to remain there for any imperiatlistic reasons.” 

17th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, interviewed in Bombay by the United Press on 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that the Biitisli Government were not going 
to walk out of India in the middle of the war, observed : “I can quite believe 
that the British Government has no intention at present of walking out of 
India in the middle of the war or after this. But much has happened in this 
war which the British Government dit not intend and did not like and much 
is going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the British 
Government,” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru expressed the view in Bombay that he would willingly 
meet Mr, M. A. Jiunah if that would serve the cause the Congress had at 
heart—the achievement of India’s independence. 

18th. An attempt at bringing about a compromise between the Zamindars and 
tenants in South Orissa, where the Madras Estates Land Act was in force, 
was being made by the Orissa Government. They set up a Committee 
consisting of Assembly Members of different parties, under the chairmanship 
of the Revenue Minister to make recommendations for revising the Madras 
Estate Land Act and if possible to come to an agreement with the Zamindars. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Becietary of Slate for India, in his airgraph letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, stated : “At a time like this with the enemy at 
India's gates, every link that helps to bring us all closer together is of inestim¬ 
able value.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir following the decision 
to postpone general elections extended the life of the existing Projasabha 
(State Assembly) for a further period of one year from September 7, 1942. His 
Higliness ordered that the eight vacant seals in the Projasabha shall be filled 
by nomination. 

19th. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad issued a statement from Bombay : "It is amazing 
how people of great intelligence and patriotism like Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru shut their eyes to realities and practice self-deception. 'J'hey want the 
immediate withdrawal of the British, bag and baggage from India, 'fhey say 
that the first requisite is the independence of India and when that is attained, 
by the withdrawal of the British, India would deal with the Japanese menace, 
All-India of whatever political shade of opinion, desire the independence oi 
India. But the question is whether India will gain independence and will be 
able to keep it under the present war conditions by the mere withdrawal of the 
Briiish.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a statement to the Press from Msdras, said : "To build 
our future political work on the possibility of a British defeat at the hands ol 
the Japanese will he one of the greatest blunders. 1 do not suppose that the 
British are so rotten or broken ; they will come out successful eventually.” 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated : “Whereas in the opinion 
of the Central Government the resohiuon of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Coiieiess adopted at Allahabad on April 28. 1942, beginning 
with the words "the CJommittee has noted the recent extraordinary bapperiingt 
in Lower Burma and notably in the City of Rangoon” and ending with tE( 
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woi'ds “in particular all panic aboiild be avoided even though those iu authority 
give away to it" is a iirejudicial report, the Central Government under the 
Defence of India Rules prohibits the further publication, sale or distribution 
of any document reproducing or containing a summary or translation of the 
whole or any part of the said prejudicial reviort, and declares to be forfeited 
to His Majesty every such document."—A portion of another resolution was 
similarly banned. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to Sir Btafford Cripps’ statement that “We are 
not going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war", observed : 
“The step that I have conceived overcomes all ditticiilties, shuts out all contro¬ 
versy about violence and non-violence and immediately free India to offer her 
best help to the Allied cause, and more especially to China, which is in imme¬ 
diate danger. I am convinced that tlie independence of India, which the 
witlidrawal of the British power involvee, would ensure China’s freedom and 
put the Allied cause on an unassilable basis.” 

2Mh. Mr. A. K. Fazliil Hnq, Bengal Premier, addressed a letter to prominent 
Moslem Leaguers throughout India regarding his proposal for a progressive 
All-India Moslem liCagno. 

At a Conference in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Hindu Moslem Unity 
Association, tlie suiiremo need for the promotion of amity and goodwill between 
Hindus and Moslems in the hour of danger to the country wss stressed by a 
number of speakers.—The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidahad presided, 

The Indian Army Act (Application) Ordinance provided for the application 
of the Indian Army Act to forces raised and maintained in India under the 
Central Government's authority 

At a meeting of tlie Andhra Provincial Congress Committee held at Amala- 
puram, resolutions were passed wholeheartedly endorsing t)te main resolution 
of the A. 1. C. C passed at Allahabad and inviting the attention of the country 
to its oiicrative clause at tlic end. 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Hnrijan answerinfj the question : “What is 
the meaning of your appeal to the British power to withdraw from India. There 
seems to lie confusion in the public mind about your meaning," said : 
“So far as my opinion is concerned, British aulhoiiiy should end completely 
irrespective of the wishes or demand of the various parties. But I would 
recognise their military necessity. They may need to remain in India for 
preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common eaiise between them 
and UB. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore, I would 
tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers, but as allies of a 
free India." 

The Government of Bengal turned down the representation of the Calcutta 
Corporation asking to be exempted from payment of the Bales Tax iu 
respect of their purchases, 

Mahatma Gandlii wrote in the Harijan : “I have no desire whatsoever to 
woo any power to help India in her endeavour to free herself from tlie foreign 
yoke. 1 have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule.” 

22Bd. The Government of India published the added Rule 27 A of the Defence of 
India Eides.—The new rules contained yiiovisioiis closely parallel to those of a 
similar regulation in tlie United Eiiigdom and also included certain powers that 
might be used against uirlawfiil Associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act.—1'lie new Delence of India Rule provided that "no person shall (a) manage 
or assist in managing any organization to which this rule a]))ilie8 ; (b) luomote or 
assist in ]uonioiing a meeting of any members of such an organization or 
attend any such meeting in any capacity -, (c) publish any notice or advertise¬ 
ment relaiiiig to any such meeting •, (d) invite persons to support such 
an oTgaiiization or otlierwise in any way assist the operations of such an 
orgauizaiion.” 

'Jlie All-Indin Forward Bloc was declared unlaw'hil by a notification issued 
by the Government of India under the new Defence of India Rule 27A. 

'At a I’liblic meeting held in Calcutta, a resolution welcoming the Anglo- 
Boviet Alliance "which hrings before us a new perspective and the growth of 
a new intnnntiijnal power which guarantee both victory in the anti-Fascist 
struggle and peace based on social justice and progress and prosperity.” 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta, Deputy Fresident of the Central Legislative 
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ABsenibly, isBued a Btateincnt from Dmieelinp: : “India at present is almost a 
passive spectator in the world conflict but she cannot remain a passive spectator. 
Whether free or fettered she cannot remain neutral even if she chooses to do 
BO. She must fight Nazism and Fascism which are a menace to the freedom 
and peace of the world. She must, therefore, fight the Axis.” 

Air. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, in a statement 
said : “I am glad that at last Mr, Gandhi has openly declared himself that 
unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement con only come after the achievement of 
India’s independence and has thereby thrown off the cloak that he had worn 
for the last twenty-two years and preached day in and day out as the oldest 
“lover” of Hindu-Muslim unity.” 

2Srd. Sir Bhanmukhnm Chetty resigned his office as head of the Indian Purchasing 
Mission in the United States of America. The Government of India accepted 
the resignation with regret, and placed on record their appreciation of the very 
valnablo services rendered by Sir Bhanmnkham. 

Mr. K. C. Mahindra, member of the firm of Messrs. Martin and Company 
was appointed head of the Indian Purchasing Mission in suecession to Sir 
Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi issued a statement from Bombay ; “Recent events have 
forced the protagonists of Pakistan to elaborate the idea which, as I have hecu 
insisfently pointing out, has a very sinister significance. The day the Muslim 
I.eague adopted Pakistan as its objective it declared war on the Indian nation. 
No sane man can have any illusions in the matter. A war is being waged on 
the Indian nation oit every front which is possible and open to the disruptionists 
rtnder the present eircnmsianceB, which render an armed conflict impossible.” 

Dr. B. 8. Moonjp, addressing a public meeting at Connor, made an appeal to 
the Hindus to get their hoys trained in military methods to defend India and 
to consider the Hindu Mahasahha as their saviour. 

2<th. Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement from New Delhi, said : “Mr. Gandhi’s 
reply to the London Times is pure sophistry. Ho complains that his proposals 
have been distorted. But he actually owns up to the charge levelled against 
him when he says if there is anarchy in India, Britain alone would be responsible, 
not I. What I have said, is that I prefer anardhy to the present slavery and 
consequent impotence of India. So he admits that his proposals involve the 
danger of anarchy for India. Ho has not proved that danger is imaginary.” 

26th. Mr. L, 8, Atneiy, Secretary of State for India, in reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that Provincial Governinenjs, especially on the 
eastern side, made very considerable improvements in organizing and training 
the civil defence services since the war with Japan started. Co-ordination of 
the services with training schools and experienced instructors from Britain were 
provided by the Government of India. 

Mr C. Rajagopalachariar expounded his proposals for a Hindu-Muslim 
understanding to au audience at Matunga (in Bombay). 

PanditHridayanath Knnzru, in his inaugural address to the students of 
Poona, observed ; “If the youth of India worked with pure hearts for the 
freedom of their country, feeling that every one who regarded India as Ids 
motherland was their brother, the mist of ignorance and prejudice may yet lift 
aud the Bun of liberty shine on this ancient land, 

26th. A Press communique announced that His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab was pleased to appoint Sardar Baldev Singh to he a member of his 
Council of Ministers and to allot him the portfolio of Development in succession 
to Sardar Dasaiindha Singh, 

Under the captain, “Production of Kliadi,” Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the 
Khadi Jagat : “Just as the ‘grow more food’ slogan is heard cm all sides, the 
same should bo the case with Khadi. If we do not produce Khadi. crorea 
will have to go naked just as crores will have to die of starvation if we do not 
produce foodstuffs and their number will out-niimher the death roll in tlie war, 
with this difference that they face death knowingly and are called martyrs 
while no one takes note of those dying from starvation.” 

27th. It was announced that as a war-time measure the Government of India 
decided to admit Indians possessing foreign medical qualification of the 
requisite standard to the emergency cadre of tlie Indian Medical Service. 

According to a Press Note issued in Calcutta, the special Criminal Courta 
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Ordinance, 1942 (Ordinance No, II. 1942) which had previously been enforced 
in Chittagong, Noakhali, 'I'ipiiera. Rakargaiij, 24—Parganas. Midnapore, Khulna, 
Burdwan and Howrah Diatricta was brought into force in Calcutta and in the 
remaining Iliatricts of Bengiil. A Calcutta Cnzeite Extraordinary notified the 
appointment of certain jiidgeB and magiatratea to be apecial judges and magis- 
tratea under the Ordinance. 

Other notifications being the PenaUica (Enhancement) Ordinance, 1942 
(Ordinance No. Ill of 1942,) as amended by Ordinance No. VII of 194j into 
operation in Calcutta and the Diatricta. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Madras, under the preaidentship of Dr. B. B. Moonji, a deiuitation 
waited on Hia Excellency the Governor, urging on the atrengthening of the 
country's defences sud the immediate starting of a Military School in the 
Preaideucy. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hurijan, re. the Hurs in Sind: “I have 
no doubt that if I could have gone to Bind, I might have been able to do 
Bometliing. I have done such things before, not without biicccbb. But I am 
too old for such missions. What little energy I have, I am storing up for 
what promises to be the last fight of my life.” 

Dr. B. S Moonji, Vice-President of the Hindu Maliaeabha, addresaing a piildic 
meeting in Madras, atreased the need for militarization of the people of India 
on a large sonic, to bent off tlie enemy from the shores of India. 

Dr. Moonji made an afipcal to Mr. ]lajagoi>a)aclinri to desist from his 
propaganda and join the Hindu Mahasabha. He said : Now that Mr. Ruj.i- 
goi'alachari liaa given up the Congreas and wants to fight the Congress as he 
wants to fight the Japanese, hia only place ia in the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

29Ui. A Sugar Control Order was isaue<l from New-Delhi. It laid down that 
“no t'roduccr alinll, after such date as the Controller may notify in this behalf, 
dispose of, or agree to disiiose of. in pursuance of any agreement entered 
into on or before such date make delivery of, any sugar except to or through 
a recognized dealer or to a person apecially authorized by llie Controller to 
acquire augar on behalf of the Cential Government or of a Provincial 
Govern men t.” 

aoth. In the repair statistics relating _ to India, Britain and America, it was 
indicated that despite the war, the repair position of locomotives and wagone 
in Indian railway workshops and sheds compared favourably with the pre-war 
period and the position on British and American railways. 

The Government of Bengal passed orders umicr which they withdrew or 
directed their officers to withdraw onlers of restrictions upon a considerable 
number of communist members of the Bengal Students’ Eederatiori and they released 
from detention a number of security prisoners belonging to communist groups, 

A communique issued from New Delhi, stated that in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Food Production Conference held ia April, the Govern- 
fficiit of linlia decided to constitute a Central Food Advisory Council consisting 
of both officials and non-officials. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, presiding over the District Political Conference at 
Aligarh, declared : “We don't want to be slaves of Japan or Germany, We would 
fight against any nation which wants to enslave us." 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary, annonneed in London that the Indian 
fire-fighting organization would be strengthened by volunteers from the British 
Fire Service. He said that large response had been made to the call for 
volunteers for India and a number of British firemen had gone on that 
vital mission. 

As part of the general expansion of the Royal Indian Navy, steps were taken 
at major Indian posts to meet the greatly increased demand for training 
in naval gunnery. 

A joint meeting of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad. Sir A. Ramuswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, presided. 

Dr. B. 8. Mooiije, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressed a 
gathering at Tanjore on the political situation with special reference to Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s proposals. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history" 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which {thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. G. Beyond that there is still only "cosmic nebulae” relieved 
hero and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These "nebuho” have probably a depth and density to he measured only in terras 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks, "beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the I’nnjah (y26 B. 0.), the gnlaotical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history dues not far extend. 'J'here are too 
many uncxyiloved blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebuhe beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with lliat i)Griod we are furiiished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian liiatory, and also, as time rolls on, with insciiplional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable donmslic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
‘documentary” evidence ami evidence in tlic move or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian liitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
ids side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on 

scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 

however, of great use to tlie comparative mythulogist, piiilologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember tliat the dry hones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 

together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 

touch of life which literature, art, tradition, 'myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. Trom coins, plates etc, 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little hits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
"physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun¬ 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahaviia in the sixth century B. G. Eecenlly, however, a 
very old and, ai'parently, a higlr order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into Inijia), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contempora¬ 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 

13 
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other parte of the sub-continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into V estern India —the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

VVe are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryaiis came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration iiito India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Sncb theory, a))pnreiit!y called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden raiitatioiis” in our ancient liistorical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rigvf.da 

The Uigveda—the e.arlicst and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess—ajipears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, ami then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (.Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest wliero their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live, fn cousiderabl.c parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society ami cidturc. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or cvoii linguistic fusion as of cuitural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisatioii iu language, culture, etc. has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shadets ami degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and t'arcel of the Aryan system. ^ Tho_ AryaniHation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But ou the other hand, tire Draviilian inipross on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. Tltis power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Typo or Pattern and without at the same lime making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in tlrnm—has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. Tliis has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which liistorica are commonly familiar. 
Ilistoriaiis, accordingly, commonly miss tlie unity whicit lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is tlius a veritable chaos of 
iarring elements of races, languages, religious, castes, sects and culture whicli have 
never known unity before tfie days of the unitary imlitical rule of the British. Of 
course, tlie intTodnetion, in later limes, of the Semitic religions—Muliammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowiy drawn into tlio sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these ‘ militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen ns a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the Bitualion in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually alisorbcd and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later ‘‘revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one nnotber and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own oontributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of eultiires, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed np many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily sliown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to irnaKine that Indian resistance luis always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kinj-doms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subiugalion by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be lemerabered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle- their accounts not cmly with Haider Ali and Tit)u Bultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empirk 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and colierent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pnrnas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary, centralised. Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. Rut she lias rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The si>irit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is oonimonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Itliarma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and antoiiomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingsliip that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little ntrected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those liigher values ; and the Dharmasliastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhisra and Jainism and other ' leformiiig” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masees 
a common disposition not quite favourable to tlie formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Biehmans, Aianyakas and Ui'anishdas), the various Butras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the imrpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, praelices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Bcholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and jnactices that existed in India, 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
Btnndpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to Imlia but. I'osBibly, reacbiiig some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uucertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which has through a long, long march, at Inst brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods o£ that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
‘‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and. what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to bo little more than a brilliant raid. Hi9 victorious 
armies could only out off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and be bad to go 
back only adding a bit of India to bis vast Emidre. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an ‘‘easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandicagupi'a and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Ghandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who bad violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the resiiH of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Ghandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the. Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by treleucns as an ambassador to the court of Cbandia- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
peoyile, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus ceiituiies before the Christian era. And lids Idgh civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Cbandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succceiled by Asoka (‘20U-231 B. 0.), 
wlio was undoubtedly, one of the gretest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign whioli, in lus later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much move noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiiitiiai conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
out fellow-being. Witli commendable culliolicity and tolnance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by bis great imperial authority and posver, ho exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, wldch had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions, Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. H,i« edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhislic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or IJjjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudiagupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Ghandragupta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth Century—when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India—-the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
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reconstruction ol ancient Brahmiinism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the rnrans; but this reviving!: process was, very 
largely,, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century'’^ad elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh country, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mepiakvai. India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the medieval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhr.as, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Gholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanaiij in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajp\it power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which .was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7ih century, had to 
euoouiiler and ultimately bear down. Gnzrat, Malwa, Aimer, Kaiianj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendaney—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and snerifioe for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they liave ever since lived in human n)emory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India l)y the end of the 
twelfth century, Kajiuit bravery and tlie spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Brithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
away. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbaij, Jahangir, Shahjahnn and 
Aurangzab, Col. Todd and some others have narrated the sloiy, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India, As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Moliamednns, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12tb. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspictiotis lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means nnimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘ dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centiiricB before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic s lieme of social economy (involving tis in did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage’' of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex, 'i'he influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. 'Tlie Pnranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Kauatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavnbhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fieids formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibriuni and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, ajiparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some lime it could not be.true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story tluougli tbe Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is tliis. From the twelftli century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayaiiagar in the South, those of Pratap, Bhivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, tliere flourished many great Hindu 
administrators. Ministers, governors, geneiuls and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan edee 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful sttempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Iv’aids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the eiiects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But tlie great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heatlion”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Miissalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and a))])rcciatiou of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with eacli other at their highest points—-e. g., in 
Sufism and Vcdantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Uindnstlinni) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for mai'ket, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Slier Sliah, Akbar or Aurnngzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval 'West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Bhivaji for exmple, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed tliat rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rtjee 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elilzabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first tlris Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affaiiB in the three "presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating” its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled .it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to tlio status of a iiolitioal Power in'India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plasaey in I?,')?. The battle' was "won' with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate yonng Nawiib of Bengal. It is wortliy 
of note that the path of British supremacy In India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with tl;ie consent,'; nllianoe and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War, The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1794 and 1S!3). By these a Governor-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After^the Bepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions anfl votes have not, except us regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on tlie Government. 

India’s contrilnttions and sacrifices in the Great War were great,'but'“reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation or rospojisible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by-the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist'aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1910, which is still in actual function, though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces,''where 
the “nation-building” subjects were ‘ transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjei'ts were “reserved." In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by., 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and e.xpansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties.. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidanc.e of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Pailiamontiy Party, was formed which 
entered the legi.slatiircs, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time- Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Bimon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting ns the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Bwaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Oongress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late ; but 
Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ('ruling 
classes used during the Round Table Conference discuBsions India’s internal 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. Hie 
“Communal Award” of the British Premier Ramsey MacDonald that imparted a 
“vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so iar as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests, It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to J,ord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress." Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Natioiialism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which contimiing for about two years—1932-’34— 
prepared by repression the mifid' of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1930. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government cmild not accept any of 
the suggestions made in tlie Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of ‘‘provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest," whose “sanction” was the ))hysical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-kimwu British publicist, ilr. Brailsford, 

With the iiassage of this Ac.t the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things tliat the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with ttieiv enlarged electorates, from 70 laklts to about 4 orores, and with 
tlio Ministries charged with the solution of “tilings that matter"-—the problems of 
health, education ainl economic well-being with whieli are intimately hound up the 
life of the niajority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorantte 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing reseiitincnt witlt the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing iitintbeis of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice tliat sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of the election oainpaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction: The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the ‘‘Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of ‘‘Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congross 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (‘22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills—political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Sind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

■When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries” were appointed to “conceal” this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, "ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Sind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 19'37 ; the 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition eren as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
commiinalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities 
helped to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness 
of communal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of 
this degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city 
of Dacca and the country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device 
of the “Oomraunal Award" has been working toward its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately high representation in both the upper and jower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and tlie so-called States' representatives 
were so many ‘ pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political ‘‘safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled 
public opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a 
central Government where their commiinalist politics will keep them in a perpetual 
minority and where they were not prepared to play tlieir part in politics free from 
narrow appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitious. 'I'he rulers of the 
Indian States were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotia¬ 
tions over the ‘‘Instrumenta of Accession” both in tlieir relation with the "Para¬ 
mount Power” and in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in 
their own States. P’or two years Lord Linlithgow was kejit busy smoothing all 
this opposition with his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 
11 of the 20th century hurst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 erores of people and Britain 
with her 5 •, it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section—Section 126A—in the Act of 1935 securing to tlie Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control" over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to 
“give direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is 
to be exercised.” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to 
this “invasion by the Centre ou the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on 
the Provinces.” 'rechuically tlie British Government might have been right. But 
in relations like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitution¬ 
al correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the l4th September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that is envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message to the 
I.ondon JDailj/ Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these ‘‘war aims” needed 
clearer statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind—the organixation 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance—were in their statements as insist¬ 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now. (1942), the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set up a Central Government at Delhi-gimts that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of tWa 
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war of continents and oceans. This failure had led to the ie8ii;nntion of eight 
of the eleven Piovincial iVIini.stries of the coiiiitiy—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, ,As3ara. the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Frovince. I'tvo of tiicse have since been revived—Orissa and Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of ‘provincial autonomy” under the rule of the 
military bnreanoracy in India wliora this “world war" has placed in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Tmiieriaiism, 
the varions elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means tiiat would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. Tlie 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to he in a majority should he eoiislitiited into sovereign ‘ Independent Htates.’' 
This claim has been recognized by oynnion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to tlie unity aiat integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious lielplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself eoereiiig tire majority at every step. Since the 8th 
Angnst 11940) proposals of Lord lanlitligow for lire enlargement of his Exeeuiive 
Council, there liave been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Enropenns inelnsive of His Excellency, This incrensing 
“Indianizatiiin” and Ihe “Draft Ucclaiafion” bronglit by 8ir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of tlie British Caliinet in March. ]9l2, have not for diveigcnt reasons 
appealed to any reapoiisible parly in India, .fapaii’s start ling success in Burma 
in Malaya, in the Pliiilippinea, in tlie DnI.ch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Htilland to si.aiid up to tlie far-flung Japanese 
aggression have hronght down their incKtigc in the mat ket-i lnce of world affairs. 
And the peoides of these areas along with tliose of India have 
reasons to he ap|ireliensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears 
to be opniessiiig the minds of the men ami women of India. It is not 
fear of Jaimiiese invasion alone that is nsponsilde for lliis state of things. The 
evacuation oideis on iieople living- in tlie coastal areas of Ihe country have disttirbed 
and disiui'tcd their habits of life; practically no anangemenis have lieen made on 
belialf of tlie State for life in newer places and siiirunndings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and eliildren ; tlie orgy of tirofiieeiing in tlie necessaries 

of life ; the ineoinpeience of officialdom iti face of iliese anti-sottial activities_all 

these, the latter two s|ie<;iiilly, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the eoitntry 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his griisp, Biiice the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back tlie cevtainlies of existence for the people of I,Ids continental 
eonntry have not been so rudely shiiken as during the first six months of J942 
The break-down of the inachiiieiy of civil administraiion in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more tlian five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the times 
These betokened ciianges for which tfie minds of tlie people liad not been prepared 
This nil prepared 11 ess has created ditficiiltieR both for the rnlers and the ruled * The 
Jananese oeenpation of the Amfaman and Nicobar lelands in the heart of the Bay of 
Bengal, the advance of Jatmn's hosts towards India’s north.eastprii borders^the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and (loneiils confront ns as we send these pages to tlie Fress. 

But it is not all dark. In oiir neighlioiirhood Cliina has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faecd. She alone has been showing for five years an 
uiiboat.eii front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chia'ng Kai 
Shek and Madame Chisiig Kiii-8lick in Feliruary, ]942. has been interpreted bv all 
as bringing a message of hoiie to an India divided against itself and preparinir 
herself to fight iigainst imrierialism within and aggression from without This visit 
will remain a Iimd-mark in India’s recent history. The United Stales of Ameriea 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and iieace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for aneli friendliness. But she is not quite hamry with 
this arrangement. For. she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Tha year 1941 closed and the year 1942 opened with defeats for 
the "United Nations" in the Pacific area stretching from China to tha 
approaches of Australia—about four to five thousands 
P«)s^ect hi June tuiles Japan, tha newest to arrive at the fi dd of 
** ' imperialistic competition and exploitation, proved during 

seven months from December 7, 1941 to June, 1942, 
that she had got the mm, she had got the ships, that she had got 
tha money too to successfully challenge the might aud prestige of 
Britain and tha United States of America, and make good her claim 
to be the dictator of conduct in East Asia. During these months 
controversy has waxed louder with regard to tha personal and impersonal 
forces and influences that have been responsible for tha deba le that 
has overtaken the A. B D. Powers (.America, Britain and Dutch East 
Indies.) Tha British Premier and his military advisers had promised 
that “every prepaiation" had been made to meet the danger, that 
■‘a good account" would be giv-m of themselves by their fighting 
forces. These promises have not been fulfilled, presaging the closing 
of an epoch which is expressed so suceintly by Prof. Nathaniel Peffer 
of the Columbia University (U. S. A.) : "The day of Western Empire 
in tha Far East, if nob in the whole East, is done". In a House 
of Commons discussion in the last week of January, 1942, Mr. 
Churcliill described the strategic reasons that had advised the keeping 
of the various defence measures comparatively weaker in East Asia. 
His Vice-Premier, Major Clement Atlee, also sought to justify this by 
saying that they could not be “strong everywhere”. Mr. Churchill 
made much of the facts that help had to be sent to Russia, that a 
major offensive had to be organized in North Africa to drive Marshal 
Rommel out of it. But the failure of this offensive, typified by the 
fall of Tobruk announced on tin 2l9t of June 1942, has yet to be 
explained. A British Army 11 per cent, superior in numbers, 40 
per cent stronger in tanks, 60 par cent in artillery, and at least as 
strong in tlie air, operating closer to its bases of supply, suffered 
a defeat in the desert warfare, because the Germans were able to 
“surprise” their foos with a type of anti-tank guns that they had 
used in every campaign in this war and with better tanks than those 
that had rolled out from tha assembly lines of U. S. factories to tha 
battle lines of the Middle East, In this sea-saw of advances and 
retreats, of victories and defeats, that have characterized tha North 
African campaign, a joint Anglo-American attack has started, as we send 
these pages to tha press. 

Russia is a front by itself. Despite the wonderful recovery of her 
powers which appeared to have wrested victory from the German 
, hosts, at the end of June 1942 she was far from 

Russia 9 wonderful roa(.hing the objectives that would permanently halt 
"^"^'enough'” tile German advance pulled up for a while by the 
Russian winter. Leningrad still remained encircled. 
The Germans held Schluesseburg, due east of the city, confining 
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Busaian access fco it only across the ice of Lake Ladoga. Smolensk 
had yet to be regained. And to survive in the South the Russians 
must make operations on the central sector as expensive to their 
enemiei as possible. Dniepropetrovsk, the site of the great dam 
destroyed by Russians themselves as a stop in the pursuit of their 
"scorched earth" policy, remained to be captured. The surrender of 
Sebastople a week later showed that during winter Germany had not 
been idle, that "the most gigantic and most concentrated winter work 
that the world has ever known” was done in two-thirds of Europe, 
for the forging weapons of offense that made the re-capture of 
Theodosia and Kerch by the Germans possible. Kharkov, the Jamshedpur 
of the Soviet (Russia) Republic, was in German occupation. It was, there¬ 
fore, no groat consolation to the “United Nations” that the superb defence 
put up by Russia wrung from Ilerr Hitler the declarations : “What¬ 
ever German Armies achieved in the French, the Low Countries 
(Holland and Belgium), Norwegian and Balkan campaigns pales in 
comparison with the task in Russia’’ ; that “we made a mistake 
about one thing—we did not know bow gigantic the preparation of 
Russia against Germany had been”; “Not the Soviet Armv but 30, 
35, 45 degrees of front have forced the Germany Army to abandon 
offensive operations in favour of stationary warfare” For, the German 
Panzer divisions have rolled on, penetrating into the Black Sea coast 

of central Caucasus, and trying to go further east. But Stalingrad 

stands in the way, and for about fourteen weeks Slav and Teuton 
have been wrestling in and about it from street to street, from block 
to block, from room to room ; a fatal fascination holds tlie combatants 
to this stretch of land where nothing built up by the hands of men 
could have stood under the hail of bombs and mortar shells. For 

about four months Stalingrad has stood as the symbol of human 

endurance, the height of which no human being could ever imagine— 
human endurance, Slav and Teuton- 


The secret of 
Soviet 
recovery 


What the Nazi leaders wanted wm have discussed in Vol. II. 
of 1939 and in Yol, I. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register. 

What influenced them to choose the particular time 
for attacking the Soviet Republic, leaving their 
accounts with the British Empire unsettled, has 
remained almost a mystery. The apostolic denuncia¬ 
tion of Bolshevism is a thing apart. In the last week of May, 1942, 
however. Marshal Hermann Goering lifted a part of the veil. The 
decision to invade Russia at the particular time chosen, was caused 
by "the Russian speed-up in tank production, by the Russian construc¬ 
tion of nearly 1,000 aerodromes in one year in the newly-occupied 
Polish territories.” But, what enabled “the sheep-like multitudes of Russia” 
to beat back this attack is well-known. It was their combination of 
intelligent, self-reliant courage which taught the people in a country, where 


"People, army, industry and soil—they are inextricably mingled in the con¬ 
ception of the Soviet State and in the development of its strategy, in the ‘peace’ 
years as well as to-day.” 

Historians have told us that “every incident of the Soviet Union's 
history, every item of its social programme, every change in its 
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political form and every enterprise under its industrial 
Five Years Plans is related to its state of war during 
the last twenty-five years." Apprehensive of German 

attack on the industries growing up in the western 

territories of the Soviet Union, the new builders of 

the Soviet State early decided to create a second coal 
and metallurgical base in the vast region beyond the Urals. This is the 
Ural'Kusnetsk Combine—1,250 miles apart—the combination of Kusnetsk 
coaking coal with the ores of the Urals, Thus have been built up 
"the largest iron and steel Work.s in Europe”—the “Stalin Iron and 
Steel Works”—at Magnitogorsk Machine tool factories are studded all 
over from the Ural-Eegion to the Maritime Province on the Pacific. 
The Aircraft Works at Irkutsk lies almost at the centra of this 4,000 
miles expanse of territory. The oil that moves the mechanism of 
modern fighting forces comes to Russia from its own oil fields in 

the Caucacus-Maikop-Grosney in the north, from Baku in the south. 
The world has been told that the German drive towards the 

Caucasus will be threatening the pipe-lines of this region, that these 
and the oil wells will be dynamited and devastated by the Red Army 
itself. A "second Baku” has, therefore, been provided for. In 1938 
at Syzran in the Samara bend of the Yolga an oil refinery was 
established for the oil fields ' of this region. This very short story 
gives an indication of the foresight of the Soviet rulers. The Urals 
were organized as a second arsenal of the Soviet Union. Into this 
region have also been crowded all the factories that were evacuated 
from the Donetz Basin. A summary report of the industries and 
factories thus evacuated may be quoted here to give an idea of the 
dynamics of Soviet policy : 

“The Voi'osliilov factory, formerly at Dniepropetrovsk, began its retreat to the 
Urals at the end of September, 1941. In October 11, it was in production. By 
December 1st, it was already exceeding into former output. In Ibe neighbourhood 
of Kuibyshev inacLine-tool plants from Kharkov have been re-ereeted and are in full 
production. Tanks, pla.es and guns are now being produced in factories erected 
in the Volga, in the Urals and as far oast as Irkutsk in Central Bil)eria. The 
tremendous feat of transferring these factories eostwanis can be gauged from the 
burden on Soviet rolling stock. Over ?.CIC0 freight cars were used in transporting 
the machinery and workers of a single factory plant—now a lank plant—from 
Kharkov to the Samara region.” 

The long-ranged Five Years Plans, and the new industrialism that 
has been built up beyond the Urals since the eruption of German 
onslaught on Russia, have gained a new importance 
Distant help to since Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 
her Irom the Allies Harbour. The destruction and disruption of Russian 
industries in the Ukraine and in the Donetz Basin made 
it necessary for Russia to indent on Britain and the United States 
for certain of the essentials of war. A Three-Power Supply Conference 
was held at Moscow—the Soviet Republic, Great Britain and United 
States—to find the best way for the “distribution of their common 
resources.” A plan was drawn up. But it was held up when Japan 
joined the war. She prevented the U.S.A. from sending machine-tools, 
oil and aluminium to Vladivostock by closing the Straits leading from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan and locking the maritime 
coast of the Soviet Far East. No merchant vessel of the Allies 
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could risk unconvoyed tha submarine-infested waters of the Pacific; 
they have not the capital ships and destroyers and planes to spare 
for convoy duty in Nortij Pacilie. As it is, Britain and the United 
States are engaged in an Atlantic Battle against German submarine 
attacks which have dared approach the easten sea-board of the latter; 
in addition their ships have been trying to carry some help to 
Russia through the North Atlantic Ocean and the seas. By drawing 
the U.8 A. into the war Jiix)an lias thus deprived the Soviet Republic 
of a great part of the help she used to gat from the Anglo’American 
Pov'ers, and has thus indirectly but powerfully helped her Axis partners 
in Europe. She has forced on the “United Nations’' the adoption 

of the longer supply-lines (or suirplies to Russia through the alternative 

routes- Uio the Persian Gulf, through Iraq and Iran into the Caucacus 
or across Turkestan and the Caspian Sea into the Urals. An idea 
of tha help that Russia might have received from outside can be had 
from what the British Minister of Production, Wr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
said on the occasion of the inauguration of the “Anglo-Soviet Week’’ 
in the middle of July, 1942 : 2,0t)0 tanks had been sent at the rate 

of 50 tanks a week during a period of little over nine months ; 

by the end of May 1912) 11 per cent more aircraft had been shipped 
than those promised up to the end of June (1942) ; for every 100 
aircraft promised 111 had been shipped. Whether or not they bad 
reached their destination was another matter. 


But this was not the only help that the Soviet expected to receive, 
and deserved to receive, tor a year since the 22nd June, 1941, the 
Soviet pcotile, civil and military, have been bearing 
Russia & Allied the full fury of Gorman attacks. And practically 

strategy nothing has been done by the Allied Powers to draw off 

a part of this fury on themselves, Wo have seen it stated 
that it was not hoirod that Russia could survive beyond the autumn 
of 1941, tliat any help rendered to her could not stay her defeat. 
On the 18th of July, 1942, some such sentiment found expression in 
a leading article of the A’t'tv York Tiiiu's. 

“...liora Hritisli and Ameiieair poiuis of view it is of vital importance that 
Russia in Asia should stand even if Kuasia in Europe sliould bo teinporaiily 
knocked out”. 


Even up to the time whnn we send these pages to the press (December, 
1942), Russia in Asia has stood whole and erect, But it has not been 
much of a help to the “United Nations”. Eor, by a 
Hope ol a “Second special clause the Soviet Government has released itself 
Kront’ from obligation to participate in tha all-out .Allied 

campaign against Japan. By this attitude the Soviet 
has been relieved of any prossnre from the east, from Japan. But 
from the west Germany has been allowed to work havoc with the life, 
work and liberty of the Rus.vian jieople, and no pressure has been 
put upon her that could weaken her stiangle-bold on them. To this 
failure of Britain M. Josef Stalin pointedly referred in November, 
1941 ; 


There in no doubt that the absence of a eecoiid front in Europe against the 
Germans consideiahly relieves the losiiion of ihe Giiiuhii Army. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the appearance of a second front on the Continent of Europe—and 
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undoubtedly fc'iia will ftpppiir in the near future—will easeiUiidly reliave the position 
of our urjiiies to the detriment of the Oennan Army.” 

Four inonthg lator when the "United Nations’’ front had been 
organised, when the United States of America liad ^een forced into 
war by Japan, and had born forc 'd to take the leadership 
Kematned yet to of this Grand Alliance, the Sovi't picpla still looked 
be rtalized jn yy,;,! for tho relief which their leader had indicated. 

Thoir ambassador to Washington, M. Mtxim Utvinoff, 
in course of a speech delivered at the Ovor-Soag Press Olub Dinner in 
Now York, gave lilunt expression to a widely-felt disappointment : 

'‘We henr a lot. about the common effoiis of the‘ United Nfvtiens”.Riitcommon 

efforts which do not inclnde cetnmon fiehtinir may not be sufficient.only by tho 

simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts.could Hitler’s Armies 

he disiiosed of.” 


Thisa statements from Bnssian leaderg brought on the 
notions of "United Nations” strategy, specially of British strategy, 
, harsh criticism. In the last week of May, 1942«i a 
faction^will**War <^6hato was held in tho House of Commons in response 

Cabinet i'O insistent demand for a "second front’’ against 

Germany. Sir Stafford Oripps was put up to speak 
on behalf of the British War Cabinet. Ho very handsomely recognised 
that Bussia was protecting the vital heart of our resistance in 

Bi'itain itself. But with regard to the second front, he was vague 
and indefinite. Ho could only say that Britain intended to make a 
carefully-pl.innod attack on the continent of Europe at the right 
moment. Britain's uiipreparodno.ss for such an adventure was made 

manifest in tho same speecli. “Orders for dive-bombers had been 
given in 1910 ; why these have not cerne forward could not he 

revealed in public.” Statements like these could not but hurt the 

soH-estaom of the British people who felt that they were not pulling 
tliuir full Weight in the war. Mr. Ward Price writing to the London 
Diiihj Mail in the last week of March, 191‘2, said that unless Britain 
took the lead in making an attack somc.whoro before autumn,” she 
could emerge only as ‘ a minor partner in the victorious alliance”, 
that 


‘‘when BO much of the rest, of the world is fi[ihtiiiji deBperstely, it, is hardly 
coiiccivirhlfl thiit this coimtry Hhotild keep large military forces marking lime 
at home throughout the coming summer.” 


The fact also came out^ in this article that the air-strength 
concentrated in Britain was "much greater than the Germans have 
in Prance” Yet, these concentrations could not make 
Germany-Vsub- impression on the Gorman defence measures 

fititute fora erected from Norway in tho norldi to the Bay of 

‘‘second front” Biscay in tho South. An attempt was made at about 

this time to send to Germany and over her cities 
factories and ports increasing numbers of homhors showering death 
and destruction on them, disrupting the production of weapons of 
offense of all descriptions- 300 pianos wore sent, directed against 
Mannheim—rail-road centre on the upper L'hine in which were the 
Daimler-Benz air-plane engine works (for Messerschmitts, Dorniers 
etc), the Lenz Armament plant, the vast Badischa Chemical Works) 
Over Cologne were sent 1,130 planes—bombers, heavy and light__ 
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Cologne which housed Air and Submarine Engine, Explosives, Synthetic 
Rubber, and Chemical Works. The Royal Air Force swept over 
‘ occupied” France with 1,000 planes ; struck at Essen with 1,035 ; 
bombed Bremen with 200 ; swept the Channel coast with 500 ; re¬ 
visited the Ruhr with 2)0 ; hit the Eraden with 200 ; attacked the 
submarine centres at Luback and Rostock, shattering as the Germans 
had done to Coventry in September-October (1940); the blasting of 
Kiel and Trondheim and other small objectives used more than 1,500 
planes. "Altogether Air-Marshal Harris sent between 6,000 to 7,000 
planes over the continent in 8-days’ time’’. The effect of air-raids 
like these has been held up for the world’s instruction from a 
quotation made from the Kolinche Zeitimg : 

“Those who Huivied.were fully awnre thot they hart bade fare-well to the 

Cologne (tliey knew), becaime the. damagea are enormous and because the integral 
part of the character, and even the traditions, of the city are gone forever. 

The campaign of destruction opened by these air-rails was treated 
at that time as the beginning of a “second front”. The British 

Air Ministry issued a communique suggesting that 
..“rlnw troop. were being kept in Wetst 

& Axis Air Power Europe Ity this new offensive and all that it portended. 

The Lon ion Times claimed that “half of the entire 
fighter strength of th Luftwaffe is being kept away from the Russian 
front to meet the R. A. F attacks ” As against this claim the latest 
estimate of the German air-strength and its distribution over Europe 
has to bo considered—annual production 24,000 ; air strength 3(1,000, 
distributed as follows ; Prance and Low Countries (Holland & Belgium) 
—1,050 (iirst-line planes) ; Norway—.’500 : Italy and Sicily—700 ; North 
Africa—500 ; Greece and Crete—100 ; the Russian front—1,600 ; Ger¬ 
many—400 ; Total—4,659 It has to be roinomhered in this connec¬ 
tion that for every air p'ane in the fighting line, there are about five 
more in reserve and in use for training and transport. Comparing 
those figures with Britain’s there is truth in the claim made in the 
middle of April, by the latter’s Labour Minister Earnest Bevin, that 
his country’s air-craft production had reached parity with Germany’s, 
and that in five or six weeks more the output of U.S.A. factories 
will be equalling it to the combined production of Germany, Italy 
and .Japan. Accepting at its face-value this claim the question re¬ 
mained yet to be answered—why with this superiority in one of the 
major weapons of the present war Germany still retained her hold ou 
"occupied” Europe, retained nine-tenths of the area that she had 
snatched from Russia ; why Japan which has an aircraft production 
of 300 only a month should be able to range over more than 5,000 
miles from the Aleutian Islands in the North Pacifle to New Britain 
north-east of Australia ? Answers to this question have not been 
forthcoming. But this the world knows that the air-raids sent out 
from Britain that have ranged from Bergen and Danzig, to Venice 
Milan and Turin have failed to break through the defences erected 
by German engineers like Todt and Speer who have rendered the 
coastal areas of Continental Europe nearest to Britain “invulnerable 
against invasion attempt.” 
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We have tried to draw a picture of the European and African 
war fronts as these stood in June, 1942, the events and developments 
during which form the subject of study in this volume of 
the Indian Annul Register. A “second front” to 
relieve pressure on Russia remained to he opened, 
though a U. S. A. paper spoke in the last week of 
May that the Russian Foreign Minister Molotov carried 
from his visit to Washington some sort of an “undertaking” that a 
“second front” would be opened in 1942. As the New York weekly, 
Time, put it ; 


Allied 

“undertaking to 
opt>en a Second 
Iront” In 1942 


“The reap spoke eloquently for an Allied offensive in Europe. There the Allies 

would be closer to their own bases, closer to the enemy than in the Pacific.They 

also would find welcoming, Nnzi-haling populations, instead of the uncertain, 
imperialized hordes of the Indies, Malaya and India.” 


The world has been told by Mr. Churchill who dictates policy 
and strategy in the British War Cabinet of the many deficiencies in 
, their armour, specially shipping and transport, of the 

^nee^to^AHiml' ^lany other difficulties that stood in the way of a 
debacle in the "second front”. But still the world speculated whether 

Far East or not political prejudice has had any influence on 

the failure to send the long-waitod-for and long-delayed 
help to the Soviet people. In discussions of the subject specially 
after Japan’s sweeping victories that had hit the U. S. A. so hard in 
her self-esteem, tlie point has been raised that as Russia has been 
receiving help from the “United Nations’’ and expecting and clamouring 
tor more of it, she should reciprocate in some way. The news that 
a bomber, the “Flying Fortress”, has been sent to Russia occasioned 
comments in the U, S. A. Press. The Waakington Post can bo regarded 
as representative of this feeling when it wrote ; 


“The IfliidiuK of an Ainericau bomber on Russian soil will reinforce the 
feeling that the Hussians should be asked at least for passive co-operutiou in our 
war with Japan.” 

“We are not asking Russia tor active co-operaUon in the Pacific which the 
"United Nations” are giving Russia in Europe, Yet this co-operation is surely au 
argument for some approach to reciprocity.” 


The paper became concrete when it suggested that Russia should 
lend at least to the United States some of her air-bases in the Artie 
area, thus making it possible for the latter to direct a continuous 
air offensive upon Japan. Certain U. S. A. tacticians planned it this¬ 
wise. As the key to the victory in the Pacific lies in the north, 
so does the key to the north lies in the Sakhalin. Geographic 
obstacles and poor communications should not be permitted to dim 
the value of this front. If the estimated losses of a year be concen¬ 
trated and accepted in an offensive in this front that would not only 
eject the Japanese from Karafuto (southern half of Sakhalin) but would 
follow them to Hokkaido with Hanshu (the main Japanese island) 
and Tokyo as the objective. The invasion of Hokkaido may taka 
place not only from the Sakhalin but via the Kurile Islands which 
continue the Aleutian chain. American carrier-planes and bombing 
squadrons based upon Kamchatka would serve a double purpose. 
While considering this complication, it may be noticed that the tacticians 
of the Japanese fighting forces have anticipated such a development by 
15 
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bombing Dutch Harbour, the chief naval and air base of the Aleutian 
Islands and by occupying Kiska, the western-moat island of this chain 
of islands. Though tho point discussed in this paragraph is a digression 
from tho .story related above, Russia’s indifference to the debacle 
that has overtaken her comrades of the “United Nations” has a distinct 
place in tho record of World War II of the fJOth century. 

Tho discussion of Allied failures in Europe and North Africa traced 
thus far may have its relieving features in the glorious chapter of 
Russia’s fight against the hosts recruited under the 
An estimate oi Nazi banner from almost all countries of continental 
tills debacle Europe except Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and perhaps 
Portugal. In the Ear East the Allies have failed 

more ignominously. The measure of this defeat is incalculable to-day. 
An ostiinate of it given by a U. S. A. weekly. The Time of New York, 
in Juno 1942 givos in summary tho effects and consequences of Japan’s 
victory. 

‘‘The U. S. A. is fthcady tho senior partner among its allies in the battle.” 

”.\n(l in tl\e Fur East the U. S. A. has actually taken over from Britain the 
gi'Oatost liiirden of tho lialllo.” 

“Pet the immediate military position of the ‘‘United Nations” is far weaker 
to-day than it was before Pearl IIarbour.” 

■'Before Pearl Harbour tho 'Onited Nations’ commanded the Seven Seas. 
The British strategy lias lieen to blockade Eiiroiie until Hitler ran out of oil. 
Six months later llui ‘United Nations’ have largely lost control of the 
Meditertaiieaii. tliu eaBtcrii part of the Indian Ocean, and a good part 
of the Paciflo {t\\B part where rubber came from). They have even had 
to permit tho enemy to roam tlie Atlantic coastal waters of Continental 
U.B.A.” 

'•Meanwliile oil has also, become a itroblcm of tho United Nations. 

Australia must now got oil from tho U.S.A. (7,000 miles). The British 
have to get oil from Veneziiala, or around the Cape of Good Hope 

(11,000 miles.) In 17 States of tlie U.S. whose entire civilian economy 
has been oil-motived for HO years, oil is rationed. That alone suffices to 
tell the Americans that the winning of the war has not begun and 

tlint its losing has gone on apace. 

“At the end of tlie first six months of the war the U.S. learnt 
three ugly facts ; 

(1) ‘'J’hat even its continental borders are not safe from attack, 

that West coast raids are ‘inovitablo’; the East coast is already strewn 

with tho wreckage of its own coast-wise tankers.” 

(2) . “That tlie British, as an ally, can be a liability as well as an 
asset, In tho Far East, in Hongkong, in Malay, in Burma, aboard the Prince of 
Wales and Eepiilse, tho unexpected wenUness of their forces and the incompetence 
of their commanders almost made Americans forget the great lesson of 1940, 
tliat Englishmen are brave” ; 

(8). ‘‘That defence cannot win the war.” 

“'I'lie campaigns to date have been won by the enemy. 

"Axis BulMnarincB oi)erating from Newfoundland to South America had 
attacked and sunk 213 vessels eiuco Penrl Harbour, at the rate of more than a ship 
a day.” 

“The U.S. has been licked all along its eastern sen board. 

As against this somhro story of retreats and surrenders the 
Press of the world could record “United Nations” success at the 
battles of the Coral Sea and the Midway, and the 
I inalnn Capture of vital bases in Madagascar. By the former 

" Ocean areas two the U.S. Navai-and-air-forces “avenged” Pearl 
Harbour; “restored the balance of the Pacific naval 
power.” By the latter Britain helped to clear the western part of tho 
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Indian Ocean of Jap prowlers of the soa. For once, it was said, 
“the British made an effort to got their first.’’ This 080 miles 
long island, the fourth largest in the world, belonged to Franco. 
There was every possibility that it might fall into Axis bauds as 
Indo-Ohina had been allowed to do. Its naval base at Diego Suarez, 
and the 4 major air-fiolda at Diego Suarez, Ivato, Fort Berge and 
Majunga would have been invaluable for the Axis joining of bauds 
in the Indian Ocean In the last volume of the Register wo have 
discussed the possibilities of the grand strategy of the Axis partners 
in Europe and Asia in which Marshal Ernest Bommel would bo 
over-running Egypt and the Axis forces poised in Greece, Crete and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and sweeping through Syria and Palestine, would 
bo meeting Jap ships in the Bed Sea and the Arabian Sea. That 
would break the “United Nations” blockade and present Germany and 
Italy with the riches of the East, the Near and the Far East. The 
beating that Jap naval and air-forces received at Colombo and 
Trincomalea and the capture of Madagascar did not a little to intercept 
the march of this “grandiose plan”. If Madagascar had fallen into 
Axis hands, the 250-mile3 wide Mozambique Channel between it and 
Mozambique in Africa's eastern shore would have been infested with 
Axis air-craft and naval ships, playing havoc with Allied shipping 
to the Persian Gulf, to Egypt, to Karachi and to Bombay bringing 
the essentials of war and peace to Eussia, to Egypt and to India. 

We have tried to draw up a balance-sheet of Axis and “United 
Nations” profit and loss during the first six months of 1942. In the 
last volume of the Register we traced the source 
A six months’ of the many forces that enabled Japan to gain such 
Balance Sheet resounding successes against Britain and the United 
States. There cannot bo any manner of doubt that 
the inoompefconce of military commands and the congenital w'eakness 
of civil administrations combined to produce the disasters that have 
startled the world—the vanquished and the victors alike. The report 
of the Commission appointed by President Eoosevalt to investigate 
into and fix the blame for the Pearl Harbour “day of disgrace” 
revealed the complacent disbelief in the dangers of which tlie 
Commanding General and the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. A. 
Pacific Fleet had been warned by the Washington authorities for about 
twelve months, and exposed the other military failing that “the Navy 
was Navy and the Army was Army and never the twain should 
co-operate". With regard to Britain’s Far Eastern possessions, though 
the British Government has refused to hold an inquest into tho 
disease of the "Singapore spirit”, tho same failings have been traced 
all through the Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma campaigns. 
We must await the end of the war to receive enlightenment on the 
many causes that brought down in ruins the structure of British 
Imperialism in this region of the earth. But one thing has come out 
in the context of this story of failures and stupidities—“the British 
Colonial policy of not carrying tho indigenous peoples' support” for 
the prosecution of peaoe-and-war-aims, as Mr. Hore Bolisha, 
Britain's war minister in the Chamberlain Government, phrased the 
indictment. 

Observers from far and near, correspondents of tho British and the 
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United States Press, who have acconnpanied the British forces in their 
retreats and fights have time after time stumbled on 
Bnriuan dlsaHec- this hard fact. One can go on quoting them for any 
lion & revolt length. Wo give below representative extracts from 
their comments and communications. In the Over-seas 
Daily Mail (ijondon' of tlie 28th March, 1042, appeared tiio following ; 

“As thf 3 Japanese moved north the troth of the campaign in Botiliiem Burma 
is emerging from ttie smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disaffection can be 
revealed”. 

“Numbers of Burmese went over to the enemy. 'I’he Jap formed them into 
'Burmese’ bands witli blue uniforms, and it is believed that these were in action 
against us. Certainly these were active in sabotage. The civilian population also 
to some extent were anti-British.” 

The United Press (U.S.A) correspondent, Karl Eslrelund, was told 
by an American pilot of the American Volunteer Group of air men 
after visiting four Burma towns ; 

‘‘Natives in many districts liave rebelled and are killing unarmed Britisbera. 

The Burmese are aBsisiing the ndvaiicing Japanese in every possible way.Rangoon 

is a horrible place. Poreigners risk their lives when they walk in the city, wliicb 
are completely in tlie hands of the looters and killers who are running amok”. 

The most comprehonsive account of the various factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the British was sent by Jack Belden, 
special correspondent of the Now York Time (weekly). 

“In the lirst place wo lacked sound political theory ; we had no war aim in 
Burma. The people, advocating independonee, were unfrieudly from the hegiiining ; 
and when the Jai)anesc began to succeed this ripened into open hostility.” 

“The open hostility of the people caused us to light blindly.Intelligence 

broke down almost completely. The Japs were led by Burmese people through 
country paths, jungles, thickets, into the rear of our position again and again, 
causing numerous road blocks, clogging our supply lines, disnipting comnuinicaiions 

and causing an adverse psychological effect on tlie minds of men ami officers. 

Railroads were wrecked, cars were fired upon in the dark.The Japanese and 

small groups of active Burmese that were their allies, literally and devastatiugly 
burned their way through Burma. 

“Our lines of communication were uncertain. The railroads often did not 
run because the rnilwaymcn ran away or were inlimidaled by the Burmese”. 

“We never received any rcinfoicemcnts.” 

“Finally, the Japanese fought total war, backed by political theory and 
St ten p then ed by iiowerful propaganda. They made this total war feasible by 
cornering econninic life in conquered areas, nliliz.ing labour power and seizing raw 
materials to Bujiply continuing war from war itself. It is a typo of war thoroughly 
understood by Russians and Germans, lialf adopted by the Chinese, and little 
understood liy Britain and America.” 

“We lacked air supiiort. 'Jbe Jai)B contnuially knew our every movements 
and piclted out lioles in our lines tlirough which they pushed tlicir troops.” 

"Every cottage was a machine-gun nest. They (our troops) liave trampled 
over treeless, waterless hills, and been sniped at by Burraan traitors and laps 
posing as Chinese.” 

In reply to analysis like this the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Leopold Amery, attempted a justification wliich only transferred 
the blame from these outskirts of the Empire to its centre at 
Downing Street. Speaking to members of the Birmingham Unionist 
Association, he asserted that Malaya had not been lost 

‘•for lack of loyalty of its people or becausi of incompetence or want of 
sympathy on the part of our adminislrators. It is because wo hero at home failed 
lufiScieiitly to honour the obligations for their defence implicit in our trustee-ship." 
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Id trying to explain, in course of a broad-cast to Canada, the ^ failures 
in Malaya and Singapore, Lord Beavorbrook said that the latter "was not 
lost to superior equipment”, on the contrary “that 
Many Interprets- Weight of munitions was on our side”. In course of 
tlone olthU failure a speech at New York on April 23, 1942, he said : ' We 

cannot explain our failures”. This official British 

attitude leaves the door open to all sorts of sptjculations in which Mr. 
Aniery’s are as plausible as the others that have been indulged in. 
Whether this attitude is conducive to the ultimate victory of the ‘United 
Nations” is more than one can hazard to say. Political sympathies 
or antipathies will have a part in colouring these speculations. Bub 
discomfort has seized the conscience of people whom force of circumstance 
has ranged on the side of Britain in what appears to bo a defence of 
British Imperialism and all that it has stood for as the pioneer of 
capitalist exploitation of distant lands and peoples since the middle of 
the 18th century. This discomfort has become most manifest in the 
United States which willy nilly will have to foot the bill of the present 
“global war”. It is to this discomfort that we can trace the argument 
as it has been framed by one of the most wide-awake of U. S. publicists 
—“Pundit” Walter Lippmann ; 

“It hss never seemed possible to the pre-Sii.gaporc British Government that 
it could apply the principles ol the Atlantic Clmrier cast of tlie Hiiez......Th8 

Wcslein iiuiions must now do what hitherto they lucked the will and imagination 
to do ; they must identify their cause with the irtetlom and security of the people* 
of the East, putting away the while man’s luirden and purging themselves of 
the taint of an obsolete and obviously unwoikivl)lo white man's impeiiidism. 

•‘We have reason to think that the peoples of Asia will believe us... the 
rbillipiiio knew that under American law their own independeneo is assured to 

them.This is the only part of partnership that deserves to work. It is the only 

kind of patnership that can work.” 

This statement takes us into the heart of the problem of social and 
colour discrimination that has Iteon embittering relations between men 
and men in the modern w'orld. India and China which 
Racial & colour are inhabited by about half the populatioir of the 
arrogance world are victims to such discrimination. This lowly 

status of theirs in the international world cannot 
restore balance to it when rival ideas and ideologies, conceits and 

ambitions, hopes and fears have converted whole continents and oceans 
into so many battle fields- Japan’s cannibal designs on China and 
her success in bringing Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Pbillipines into her “co-prosperity sphere,’’ have forced^ the 
hitherto dominant Western peoples to dimly recognise that without the*help 
and co-operation of the more than ninety crorcs of these two countries their 
own particular interests and the peace of the world cannot be ensured. 

For more than five years China has been maintaining the unity of 
her State and the integrity of the soul of her people under the leader¬ 
ship of one of the greatest men of this age—Generalissimo 
China’s “lifelines” Cliiang-Kal-shek. She has been encircled in the 

& India north-east and south-east of her territories ; her ports 

in the more than two thousand miles of her coasts 
have been blocked or taken away from her; her contact^ with the world 
has been all but cut. Only through the North-West Red Route to 
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Russia and through the South-Wost “Burma Road” did she maintain 
the line of communication on which rolled to her the weapons of war 
and the materials of peace during these years. It has been reported 
that over this “Red Road’" China received some of the captured German 
booty—Mauser rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 
Japan has been able to cut the “Burma Road” by her conquest of 
Burma. This danger did her far-sighted leaders anticipate. And they 
set their labour power to build an alternative Road. In the wild, 
peaked plateau where India and China meet, just above the conquered 
Burma “some 20,000 Chinese cutters of stones and some 4,00,000 other 
labourers blasted, bowed and dug away at a »uhstibuta route into India 
from Cheogtu, capital of the province of Szechwan, across 10,000 ft. 
peaks, across throe rivers and many other obstacles between Sichang in 
China and a border railhead at Sadiya in nortli-eastern India .”—[Time 
February 9, 1942). The world knows now of this engineering feat, 
yet incomplete, though begun two years back ; the same paper reporting 
that it took two years and 2,00,000 lahoiirors to build the easier 950 
miles stretch to Sichang. There is yet another substitute “route”—that 
supplied by about “lOO transport planes” pi-ovided by the United States. 
Supplies landed in India's west coast are carried across India by rail 
and flown some hundreds of miles to China from air-bases "somewhere” 
in India. Each plane can carry a load of 3 to 4 tons ; daily rounds 
of trips by these planes could carry 9,000 to 12,000 tons a month—as 
much as the Burma Road had carried on trucks. Those pianos could 
carry most of the things the tracks did—pack mortars, field 
mortars, Bren guns, small maeliinos, engine parts, medical supplies, 
radio equipment. This is how through India has been going help to 
China from the “United Nations”. By driving the U. S. admini.stration 
from the Phillipinos the Japanese liavo converted India into one of the 
bases of operations—distant O])oration through China—to bo directed 
against them- By cutting the “Burma Road” the Japanese have shut 
one back-door of China, and forced another through India. 

This development has given meaning to the now Allied strategy in 
the Far East—“India must bo hold not only for liorself hut for China 
also.” The failure of Britain to hold Burma and 
India’s place In Malaya and the eastern half of the Bay of Bengal, 

this strategy has forced this extended line of offence and defence. Till 

the end of the war when Governments will publish their 
versions of the war’s successes and failures, and commanders of their 
armies, navies and air-forces will publish their stories, we must continue 
to speculate why the British did not accept the help preferred by the 

leaders of China in the shape of seasoned soldiers who have ))een 

trained into hardness by five years of battle with the Japanese 
technique We have been told that this help was offered before the 
Japanese had burst into Thailand in their way to Malaya. We have 
yet to understand why the Allied High Command did not direct attack 

on the right flank or the rear of the Japanese army as it moved into 

Malaya. The Chinese soldiers wore there at least. 


The consequence of this policy or strategy was that it was 
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possible for the Jajianeso to take Burma witli “only 50,000 troops’’, 
to quote Lieutenant-General Stillwell, the U. S.-born 

The story ol Commander-in-Cbief of the Chinese forces in Burma. 

“Jungle warlare” It might also bo that the superiority of Japanese 

soldiers—tluhr toughness, their ability to “linger 

on meagre rations’’—weighed all along the campaign ; that to quote 
Lieutenant General Stillwell again—“you can't go up against him (the Jap) 
with a rag-tag and hob-tail collection of troops and hope to win’’. 
This depreciation, and the story, given out later, that the army in 
Malaya and Burma were not trained in ‘‘jungle warfare”, were hard 
to accept at their face value. Wo do not know the classes of people 
that constituted the British army in those two countries. But it 
is difficult to believe that a few battalions were not formed by men 
from the tribal areas to the north-west of India—the training 


ground of the Indian Army for about three quarters of a century ; 
that Garhwal and Nepal did not supply their quota All these men 
came from hilly and jungle tracks Further, wa learn from the 
Daily Mail that the 93rd Foot of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
went to Singapore in August, 1939, one month before the present 
war broke out, with the object of liecoming “jungle specialists”, and 
forming “Tiger patrols” ; other sections of the Indian Army—Indian 
and foreign—must have l)ecn made to pass through the same training. 
The question will, therefore, continue to he asked—why should the 
British army in Malaya’s junglo war-faro and Burma’s have failed to 
stand up to the Japanese as they poured into thess foreign countries ? 
Perhaps, it is best to rest content with the reply given by Lord 
Beaverbrook that the failures in the Far Last could not be explained. 

The developments during the seven iuonths—December 1941 to 
June 1942“ since the 7th of December, 1941, when Japan started the 
war in the Far Last—have brought us to this fact— 
Why did uol pyrnia, (,ho Japanese must attack India ; to 

**iiidl8°?* maintain possession of the Dutch East Indies they 

must attempt the invasion of Australia. British and 
American papers gave it out that they w'cre capable of attacking both 
simultaneously. None of those anticipations have come true- Between 
jSIandalay and the eastern borders of Bengal lie 300 to 400 miles of 
almost uninhabited jungles and mountains without roads. In and 
about the Solomon Islands the Japanese have been held back. The 


possession of New Britain’s Eabaul and Now Guinea’s Gona-Buna 
area has not enabled them to approach nearer to Australia, though 
they have bombed Port Darwin any number of times. Tbe monsoon 
has stopped them at a distance of about 40 miles from the State 
of Manipur within India’s borders. The hands of their opponents have 
also been stayed from attempts to dislodge tlum from Burma. Cherrapoonji 
and Akyub are in tbe same line—north and south—which is the 
wettest region in the world ; tbo former registering 500 inches of rain in 
the year, the latter 250 inches- It is not possible to say why the 
Japanese did not utilize theiv position in the Bay of Bengal to attack 
India through the air and sea, trying to disrupt and destroy the various 
organizations and institutions that have been set up there preparing 
wmapons of war for future use. The bombing of Vizagapatam and 
Cocanada, of Colombo and Trincomaleo showed the danger of this 
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attack. In the Ceylon area the Japanese suffered a defeat, though inflicting 
on the British the loss of two cruisers —Dorsetshire and Cornwall — 
and of a small carrier—Hemr.'f. Then they turned their back on 
India. Why ? 

The air-attack on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, must have been partly 
responsible for this turn of the tide. From the sea to the north¬ 
east had swept a fleet of U. S. bombers and “for 
Air Httaek on the first time in 2602 years the island cities of 

Japan by U. S. Japan wore subjocted to enemy assault”. Tokyo 

received the first bombs ; Yokohama, the first port 
of Japan, was left “a wreckage” ; the groat Mitsubishi and Aichi 
air-plane manufacturing plants at Nagoya received attention as well 
as the shipyards and foundries of Kobo. The raiders were reported 
to have numbered 60. This air-attack posed a problem for Japan—- 
where did the raiders come from—from carriers or from air-bases in 
China ? Much later it came out that they had flown from caniors that 
had started from Pearl Harbour, more than 4,000 miles away. But 
in April, the Japanese thought that these came from air-bases built 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chekiang, the latter the Generalissimo's 
native province. The names of Kinhwa, Nanchang, Hankow and 
Changsha leapt into prominence in those days. The fear of large- 
scale bombing attacks on their island homes from bases in China 
drove the Japanese to concentrate their whole attention on China—to 
destroy or occupy tho air-bases in China, and to cut China off 
from all external sources of supply. For the latter purpose Japan 
directed attack on China's south western province, Yunnan, from three 
directions—up the Hanoi-Kuniuiug railway from Indo-China, up the Burma 
Eoad, up by roads from Myilkyina into western Yunnan. This com. 
bination of Japanese moves appeared to be a graver throat to China 
than any that has appeared in nearly five years of war”, to quote 
an American authority. British failure to hold Burma intensified 
this throat. And the importanco of India in the scheme of “United 
Nations” strategy for saving China and defeating Japan increased. 

We noticed in the last volume of tho Retjister the differences that 
had arisen between London strategists dominated over by Mr. Churchill and 
the leaders of the Pacific nations. Australia’s leaders 
China’s Military were very liitter in their criticism of this policy. But 
Mission to U. S. the rulers of China could not afford to bo so 
outspoken. They had to wait, do their own part 
of tho fighting, send tlieir strategists to London and Washington 

to tell their opposite numbers amongst the “United Nations” of tho 
experiences that they had gathered duriug their fights with the Japanese In 
the second week of April, 19'.12, they sent a Military Mission to Washing¬ 
ton headed by General Hsiung Shih Hui ; the Gissimo’s nephew, 
Mr. Peter Chuh, was one of its members. A U. S. A paper has told 
US that tho Mission rented a bouse, set up an office on the walls of 
which hung military maps, showing in detail the disposition of Japanese 
troops in China and all south-eastern Asia ; inside this office 

sat on chairs “several men whose beads are crammed with 
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informations about tha Japanese army, how it operates and how it 
fights”. But during five weeks “no high-ranking U. S. Army officer” 
took the “trouble to call on the telephone or knock at the door of 
2,374 Massachusetts Avenue”. And General Hsiung issued a statement 
to the press pointedly pointing out that the “United Nations” might 
not win “unless there is a unified strategy covering all the theatres of 
operations.” 

In the last week of May the “United Nations” High Command— 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff—held its first sesion at Washington in which 
the principal Pacific Powers were represented. This 

New High new organization superseded the earlier arrangements, 

Command announced in tha beginning of January, 1942. The 

bitter disappointments of the Malaya, Burma, and 

Dutch East Indies campaigns had led to this supersession. General 
Archibald Wavell reverted to his position of Commander-in-Chiaf of 
India, adding Ceylon to his jurisdiction. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek retained his supreme command of the “United Nations,” which 
are now or may, in the future, be operating in the Chinese theatre 
of war including certain portions of Indo-China and Thailand. Lt, 
General Joseph Stillwell as Chief of Staff of tha “Gissimo” controlled 
U. S. forces in India, Burma and China. It was at this meeting 

of the Allied Chiefs of the Staffs that the United States accepted “primary 
responsibility" for the Pacific Front. 

We in India had no part or lot in these discussions, though our 

hearts beat in unision with the cause represented by China. The 

reason for this failure and inability is implicit in the 
India « helpIesB- unnatural relation that subsists between the people 

”*** fears State in India. The rulers of China early 
recognised the danger of this inner weakness of the 
country that should be a shield to the western frontier of their own country. 
This recognition must have brought Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India in the first week of February, 
1942, when the Japanese were hammering their way towards Singapore. The 
object of this visit was, to use the words of the supreme leader of China, 
to have a “personal exchange of views” with the members of the Govern¬ 
ment in India, and with ‘prominent men” in India’s public life, in 
order to “secure more effective united efforts against aggression”. The 
visit had been preceded by a discussion held at Chungking between 
China’s Supreme Commander and General Wavell as the threat to 
and through Burma became imminent. In his parting message he 
explained this idea more explicitly. To “his brethren, the people of 
India,” ho addressed as follows : 

.Bt this most critical moment in the history of civilization our two 

peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the Indian peoples obtain 
their freedom. Furthermore, should freedom be denied to either China or India 
there could be no real peace in the world”. 

To their "ally Great Britain” he confidently appealed;: 

.without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India, 

(she) will as speedily as possible give them real political power so that they may 
be in a position further to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realize that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the anti-aggression 

16 
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nations for Beouring victory, but also a turning-point in their struggle tor India’s 
freedom. 


Tho.ge two quotations give us the idea which brought about this 
historic visit—to make an attompt for the reconciliation of India’s 
national self-raspact with Britain’s interests. For the 
motives ol guccess of this work ha must have used .his powers 
visit persuasion both on Lord Linlithgow and on the 

leaders of the Indian people. We know that his mission 
was a failure. Great Britain could not transfer “real political power” 
into the hands of the Indian leaders ; the latter, therefore, could not 
persuade their people to rendar that heart-felt help to China that they 
desired. We will coma to know the real facts of the Generalissimo’s 
talks with Lord Linlithgow and the Inlian leaders when the history 
of these times comes to be pulilished. We do not know whether or 
not the bureaucracy in India welcomed the idea of the Chinese 
leader's intarferonca, however friendly, with affairs in India. Ha was 
feasted and featod and spoken of in complimentary term,?, no doubt. 
But the correspondents of the Press. Indian and foreign, could not 
help commenting on the fact that Lord Linlithgow sent his aide-camp 
only to the Nevv Delhi iierodrome to receive the honoured guests 
from China. The New York weekly, Tima, dated March 16, 1943, 
wrote: “Last month when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid his 
momentous visit to India, the Viceroy sent an aide to welcome him 
instead of going himself”. The leaders of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and of the Sikhs were profuse in their 
welcome ; the leaders of the Muslim League were of divided mind ; 
they were afraid that the removal of the Indian deadlock at the in¬ 
stance of the Chinese leader might do harm to their particularistio 
conceits and ambitions. 


It is a historical fact, however, that the vast majority of India’s 
politically-minded people have been keen supporters of the national 
, cause of China since the days when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 

'***^th*CtiV*a*&” began his struggle for the realization of the “Three 

^ Japan” Principles of the People” in the life of the ‘‘Five Peoples” 

that make up the Chinese Nation-— The Han, The 
Man, The Mung, The Huai, and the Tsan—The Chinese proper, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the followers of Islam, and the Tibetans. It 
is true that Japan by her victory over Eussia in 1904-’05 captured 
the imagination of all non-white peoples as the rising hope of their 
racial and national self-respect. In the opening years of this century, the 
visit of Kakuju Okakura, the author of The Heals of the East, was 
one of the influences that inspired the Swadeshi Movement associated 
with the agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It is on record that this 
Japanese thought-leader was a welcome guest in the Tagore family 
at Calcutta whore foregathered Eabindra Nath Tagore and other members 
of the family. Sister Nivedita of Eamkrishna-Vivekananda, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, P. Mittra and other thinkers and public men who were 
planning to make a “now departure” in the political thought and 
conduct of our people. But Japan’s treatment of Korea (l9l0-’ll), the 
history of her “21 Demands’’ made on the Chinese Republic in 1915, 
her invasion of Manchuria (1932) worked a change in their dreams of 
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an Asian Unity to ba organized under Japan’s leadership against the 
pretensions of the Western peoples. 

The lining up of the Indian people by' the side of the Chinese 
became vivid in the correspondence between the Japanese poet Yona 
Noguchi and Eabindra Nath Tagore (September- 
Rabindra^ath’g October, 1938 ). The former had appealed^ to the 

correspondence latter, and through him to the Indian people, “to study 

with Yone Noguchi the Japanese stand-point” in this fight between two 
neighbours. Time was when the Indian poet had spoken 
of “the living bond of love and reverence ’ that had bound him to 
the land from beyond which the sun rises. In the correspondence 
under notice he spoke with sorrow of the causes and the many consequences of 
the “desolating mutual destruction” in which China and Japan had 
got ’’entangled”. And this sorrow was intensified as he and his people 
contemplated the shattering of their hopes of an Asian renaissance 
in which Japan would be plying a helpful part : 

•T can no louj!;cv point out with pride to tbe example of a great Japan. It 
is true that there are no better standiirds prevalent anywhere else and that the 
so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous aud even less 
worthy of trust”. 

The Japanese poet drew attention to the ultimate harm that 
India’s attitude of criticism and condemantion of Japan’s adventure in China 
may lead to •. 

“What I fear moat is the present atmosphere in India which tends to wilfully 

blacken Japan and to alienate her from your own country.Believe me, it is the 

war of “Asia for Asia”. 

Eabindra Nath found no grace in this doctrine. And the developments 
that have taken place since then to tlie present day when Japan 
has made good by blood aud iron her claim to be 

"Asia lor Asia” the leader of a “co-prosperity sphere in Greater East 
®'’y Asia” have proved the hollowness of this propaganda, 

as unsuljstantial as the idea of tlie unity of a Christian 
Europe. It was true that in our own country also the question of an 
Asiatic Federation had been tanvasstd for about tbe same length of 
time, for about 40 years since the Eusso-Japanese war. In certain 
previous volumes of the Jieiji.slnr, spociiilly those of 1938 and 1940, 
we have tried to understand and exi'kiin the many porsoual and 
impersonal influences th.-it have played their part in encouraging and 
discrediting belief in this propaganda. The proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress during the twenties and the latter thirties have to 
be studied to got a eloar idea of the movement of thought on 

this subject. 

At a time when the forces of progress and reaction in Eastern Asia 
have ranged themselves in distinct and definite positions, when Japan 
has become the disturber of the peace to all progressive 
?enewa7oI Indo- in Asia, when China has become the 

Chin comradeship hope and friend of all that stands tor human dignity, 
India has chosen her side. It is not xJOseiblo to trace 
in full detail the history of the evolution of the new comradeship of 

India and China, during the recent decades. But students of international 

relations have not failed to take note of the tact that the Nationalist 
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Movements in India and China have acted and reacted on each other. 
Others have tried to recall us to “the ancient bonds of history that 
unite the people of China and India as brothers,” to quote Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek's felicitous expression. We had lost all traces of this 
history till Babinda Nath Tagore recovered them from the debris of 
ages during his visit to China in 1924. The Chinese in appreciation 
of this great woi'k, perhaps, conferred on him a Chinese name— 
Chu-Chen-Tan —“Thunder-voiced Bising Sun of India”—on the occasion 
of his 61th birth-day. Babindra Nath recalls this episode in lines of 
sensitive feeling ; 

Once I went to Cbina. Those whom I had not met 
Put the mark of friendship on my forehead. 

Oalling me Iheir own. 


I took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

This I know in my mind— 

Wherever I find my friend, there I am born anew,” 

In these words Babindra Nath speaks as a representative of India. 
Through him India and China have come nearer to each other, 
renewing ancient relations. In one of our 1‘uranas — 
bond^*o1”hl8*tory records of old times—there is a reference to one of 

that unite” the the Rishifi and saints of the clan of Vasishta who 

two peoples went to Muha-Chiii —Great China. In historic times 
since the rise of Buddhism the commerce of spiritual 
and material things between the two countries became brisk and 
remained so for more than a thousand years. Tlio names of religious 

pilgrims, of seekers after truth, that became prominent and find a 

place in history are Kasyapa Matanga, Kumnrajiva and Gunaratna 
among Indians ; Fa-Shien, Hsuan-Tsang and Ti-Tsing among Chinese. 
In the history of the Tantrik Cult tliere was mention of inter¬ 
communication between the two countries. How and why this profit¬ 
able commerce shrank in value and volume, it is difficult to say. 
And there is no doubt that for about three centuries it ceased 

completely. From the side of China the pilgrims to Buddha Gaya 

and other holy places of Buddhism in India have kept up some sort 
of a relation. From the side of India there w as hardly any appreciation 
of this avenue of spiritual give-and-take. It was Babindra Nath, as 
we have said, who revived the old traditions. And in the Chema 

Bhavun attached to the Visva-Bhnrati, the nucleus of a World 

University, established by him at Shantiniketan (Bengal), we have 
the sign and symbol of a renaissance in Asia that would build up 
a newer and better world. 

For, there cannot be any manner of doubt that for better or for 
worse the life and labour of 90 crores of human beings will have to 
be counted in any world-development that we can foresee. As Will 

Durant put it in a magazine article, speaking of the Chinese : 

‘‘Surely the future must belong to a nation that can be happy without nioney, 
content without love, strong without good food, healthy without soap. And intelli¬ 
gent without knowledge 1 ” 

The coming together of this vast mass of humanity must have a 
meaning in the scheme of creation, hidden though it may be at 
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present from our limited comprebension. A sensing 
^ development was presented to the European 

future world in a book by a pacifist who suffered for bis 

belief during 1914-—'18, Dr. G. F. Nicolai, sometime 
Professor of Physiology at the Berlin University. In The Biology of 
War he indicated the possibilities of a Chinese awakening in these words : 

.“the Sons of Heaveii have the cnornions advantage of being able to work 

equally well under all heavens, whether under the icy waste of tundras or under 
the burning sun of Buinatra. Apparently, this is a speeial Mongolian peculiarity ; 
even primitive 'reutonic peoples simply melted away under the southern sun to 
which their impulse had led them, and Negro races got consumption if transferred 
to colder climates.’’ 


There may be a hint of “Yellow Peril” in the words quoted 
above The late Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany who started and lost 


“Cheena Bbavan” 
—nucleus of a new 
brotherhood 


World War I. of the 20th Century is credited with 
raising the cry of “Yellow Peril” to Europe. That is 
no longer a factor in international affairs. New 
developments have started the growth of certain 


mental and material luocesses that, the world hopes and prays, will 
help to eliminate all narrow racial and colour conceits in the conduct 
of States- The joint efforts for the defeat of reactionary forces in 
which India and China are partners to-day indicates the possibilities 
of such a future. In a previous para we have referred to commerce 
in matters spiritual between India and China. In recovering fuller 
traces of it Indian and Chinese scholars and researchers will come upon 
many interesting things. The Cheena Bhavan at Shantiniketan under 
the guidance of Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan has been laying the foundations 
of a noble and necessary work—necessary for friendship between 
nations—friendship built on knowledge. The appreciation of the 
worth of this work has been more than handsome from the side of 


China. Funds have come from it to give the Cheena Bhavan a start ; 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have donated Es. 80,000 
for the development of “cultural fellowship between China and India, 
through the medium of the Viiswn-Bharali." 


This fellowship will also pave the way for the commerce in 
things material' between our two countries. And in this connection 
it is significant of the future that the country 
The Bay of Bengal that is to-day known as Bengal had a part 

area & China to play in the evolution of China's economy. Havell’s 
History of India made a reference to this fact. An article 
in the Pacific Affairs (September, 1934) has said that without a knowledge 
of bronze weapons and irrigated rice culture there could not have been 


increase in population and the foundation of large organized States in 
China. Eeferring to the development of the latter the article has 
the following ; 


‘The cuUivation of irrigated rice culture niq-ears to have begun in North¬ 
eastern India, somewlipve around the head of the Buy of Bengal. Jtg diffusion 
hence, both East and West, had commenced at hast as far back as the second 
miileniuni B, 0. It must have reached the Yang-tze Basin by the Burma-Yuunan 
route, and then travelled to the Bed Basin of Szechuan, Thence it even worked 
up to Kansu where the painted pottery makers knew it. Eastward the growing 
of irrigated rice extended itself down the great river and latterly up its tributaries 
until it reached the coastal regions.” 
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The relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Burma-Yunnan Eoad is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material & newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
spiritual ties of survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China’s South-west—the six provinces 

of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and Sikang— 
into the lime-light, as the base of China's national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, tour thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States tor herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hope* of the have told us that they are not Indian, that they belong 
future to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of common blood—the Mongolian blood. We do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how near wo will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now-unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their coraings-in-and-goings-on. The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men bayo brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new ones forged. 
It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has to be viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two ancient friends, long lost sight of, gains a new meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parts of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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poses of worW history in the near future. The 
Can^be^reahzed politically-oonscious people of India know more of 
^ education Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 

of theirs to the east ; the politically-oonscious classes 
of China know more of the life and conduct of the U S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 5,000 miles distant, than of their immediats 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that “Thanks to Japan”, to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 
come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 
country wherein had been built up by the ‘ foreign devils” the towns 
and cities that drew into them all that was enterprising and adven¬ 
turous amongst the Chinese- As Lin Yutang has written in his book —My 
Country and My People —“Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 


an ominous indication of what modern China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 
modernism of Wo-stern countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers—men and women "who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was.” In China also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent¬ 
ment amongst the hitherto "master races”—amongst their toiling masses. 


In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
West*wea/**& revolutions in thought and action. Peelings 

dUlllugfoned generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 

material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled— 
"The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small, Imperial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by “an unemployed Ex-Service man,” Frank W. Howe of 
35, Addington Tfoad, Bow, London E. 


"Protector of weaker nationB, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Always ready to help—abroad—‘tis the second time we speak. 

We have drunk before to thy greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 
Some of us drink this second toast—but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and harbour, where flaming warship sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now—woi'klesB, homeless and hopeless—a second toast we give 
To a laud where heroes—and profiteers—but no one else—can live. 
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We're down in the gutter, England—down and damned and done— 

But we pledge a toast to thy greatness, thy greatness that we have won. 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong, 

Oh land, where a man is free—to starve, if he doesn’t take too long.” 


Interpreters of the new developments in world history known 
to us as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the “imperial Way” 


The East may 
light a new 
way 


of Japan, have told us that tho people, the toiling 
masses in almost all countries, have shown by their 
conduct that they were prepared to sacrifice their 
freedom and the democratic ways of their life if 


they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 
men and men, between nation and nation. These experiments have 


not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 


on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 
to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving to be liars, 
for the sake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 


by disappointments like those, thoughtdeaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 
stumble on Fjastorn truths that appear to promise them peace, and dellverence 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to ’’colonial” or “somi-colonial’’ peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and state, 
and regaining their— Swaraj, contribute to the healing of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not “so bad’’ after all, that perhaps their quietitude held 
in its bosom seeds of a completer life. In the 1936 volume of the 
Animal Regislrr in tracing tho evolution of the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac¬ 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters of life 
in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and we have no doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms of thought hut also in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Chinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 


For five years China has been meeting Japanese assaults on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
British failures & valuable allies as the United States of America and 
China’s fears Britain, she appears to be facing a greater danger in 
June, 1942, than in July, 1937 or 1938 when she 
had to leave her capital at Nanking to the tender mercies of the 
Jap soldiery. It was a tragic irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of the Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a later stage, after the fall of Rangoon, that for about ten days 
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since March 18 at Tonngoo and round about, "a lone Chinese division ' was 
left to fight "the Japanese motorized 55 Division and regiments from 
the 53rd Division,” to quote from the chapter—“Military Affairs”—in 
the hook— China afier Five Yearn of War —published by the Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Calcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien¬ 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige—their individual 
and party influence, into the defenee-and-offenee organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they liad the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Modern China’s up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorious history weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 
years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China's iiistory. 

“His people had been besten and battered from one end of China to the 
other. Their cities had been lintiibed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women raped. 
From Valley Forge through Valley Forge he .has fought and gone on fighting. 
The aid that the democracies promised him was never enough. But he kept on. 
In earlier years he had fought a retiring battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to a stand-still. Tliat was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished." 

This epic of endurance is being written by men and women— 
crores of them—in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 
achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 
How China dfs- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 

covered herself words of pathos ar.d of fire. Lin Yu-tang in the 

chaiiter entitled— Story of Sino-Japanese War”—in 
his book—A/y Country & my People —has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herseif ; bow the bitter lesson in 
disillusionment fust at the Versailles Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and-deatli struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importnnity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,” and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modern aggressive and predatory nations. In 
Chinn after Five Yearn of War, we have an informing record of 
the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grown up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
taug. These have undertaken the task of shaping "a sprawling 
mass of humanity” into a modern “lighting nation organized by 
railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or resitting infernatiocal aggression.’’ It, China’s 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, vhen Britain’s “Opium 
War” started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 
17 
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The Geneva!- 
issinio embodies 
the spirit of new 
China 


rights to 389/i*’94 when pigmy Japan defeated iier, to the “Boxer” 
outburst in 1900—organized by “The Eighteous Frattvnity of Fist- 
lighters”—and the sac‘k of Ir’eking by the international army—this 
history discredited the Manehu Court beyond recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by tlio Eepuhlic ; the “21 Demands” present¬ 
ed by Japan which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,” followed by persistent encroac-hments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the "rape of Manchuria”—this story of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself by tlio inner strength of its being is told us 
in the two books from which we have (luoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang’s book helps us to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. Tlie miracle of her 
survival through tho centuries, as of India's, is an 
argument in tuppoit of the plea that these two 
ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
continued in the world’s stage for thousands of years 
because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
contribution yet to make for the cnricliment of the world's life. 
He has given us a character-study of the Generalissimo whom 
he calls “the supremo chess-player of the Far East and one 
of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His ‘ inhuman 
coolness” has enabl'd him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his people from making an 
ultimately oubburot against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his “fine calculations,’’ his stuhborness, “unusually un-Chinosc,” have 
made him the recognized leader of “a now nation,” the law-giver of 
"a new society,” recognized all over the world as such—one of the 
builders of China—one of those tew in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as "a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 
these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo, the spirit 
that has enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 
Japanese terror, to see their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear¬ 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula¬ 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watching from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paen of praise ; 

'I'he great Himalayas tower about the men, foiling at their task. Like white- 
capped giaiUB the mountains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in the hearts of these men there is a great faith. Ami it 
i* a faith which can move mountains.” 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and sufferings of our Chinese neighbours And India would 
have been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 
cause represented by them. The Indian National Congress 
has been consistent in its sympathy with China. 
And we know that under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leadership the 
politioally-conscious among the Chinese showed their awareness of the 
many events that was demonstratipg the strength of the Nationalist 
Movement in India. The founder of the Chinese Eepuhlic in his lectures 
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OQ the methods and ideals of Chinese Nationalism delivered in 19‘23-'24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three FnncipleH of the People, 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where the 
“loreignerB” had not yet come to run into Governmental and adminis¬ 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Republic in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an “Asiatic 
Federation,"—a topic on wiiich C. E. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom," demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country “as an agent of the British Government to 6ght 
or work against the Chinese pt;ople.’' The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass¬ 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulatlon.s to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi¬ 
nation in their country.” The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Lucknow, 
Faizpur and the Ilavipura Congress sessions were marked by an inter¬ 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Basu ; Japan’s “China Incident”, started 
in July, 1937, swung India's feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was head of the Congress Exe¬ 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojiui NaiJu , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China's needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
■‘a gesture of India's solidarity in endorsing China’s valour.” Dr Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those daj s the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unwavriing. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru's flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, link, d the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day .Tapan’s victoiious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-i'espect. 


Japan has turtied China’s flank, and both by' land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her ivar. Ccnirontcd by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
to know what was the- position in their rear, represented 
at present by India. It was for getling this information 
first-hand that the leader of China paid bis visit. The 
Calcutta British daily— The 6iuietimuii —thus described 
the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried wdth them from India ; 


The Chinese 
Government had 
to know 
conditions in 
India 


To know wheie India stands, hovv solid she is in anpport and, if not solid, 
how she can become ho, what polentiality and rcsoniccs .she can lie counted on to 
develop and conlrilmte, what is the connlrj’s inoiale - all these information is 
vital for China.'Ibey are not palihfitd nilh what tluy found. They have in¬ 

dicated clearly what is wionj; and they leluin fell ot hope that under the 
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corapellirig impact of the world war India is about to find herself fully where she 
ought to be." 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop¬ 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, forced 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard" 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to say something on how the “grand strategy" of the “United Nations” 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China's life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
Chinese Republic about 20 years back. It has not 
^&*po^icle8 of* possible for us to deal in detail with the 

new China basic ideas that started from Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
have brought China into tliis war with Japan—the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People, and the three stages by 
■which these have to be realized in the life of the people, and how they have 
responded to their message. The "The Principles" are : 

(1) Independence of China as a nation ; 

(2) Democralio control of the internal life of Cliina ; 

(3) Socialization of the more important units of economic activity, such as 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are—Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the lifansition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dyn. sty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders by 
the conditions of their country's ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage—the Napoleonic stage of the Chinese 
Revolution—Dr, Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. The war against 
Japan has also been helping to strengthen this militarism- The second 
stage—Tutelage—was built on the belief tliat the Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party—the Kuo Min-Tang— 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign pov^ers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of their political rights. 
The third stage—State Socialism—-ftmuld work out the problem of 
decent "livelihood” for the people. The Ee-organization Convention of 
the Kuo Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf ; a few items of which are given below : 

(1) all unequal treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loaus that do not iu}ure the country politically and economically 
to be repaid. 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the good of the people 
of China, not be paid. 

These have been the basic principles and policies of the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Sun-Yat-sen in his early life as 
tions of' China’* ^evolutionary, for instance in 1905, was rigid in his 
leader* in post- programme of the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, 
Republican days of the foundation of a Republic ; at that time the 
Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plonk of their party “an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples.” It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 

help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Republic. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Sbi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Limpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants' Party, the “campadoro” (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Force which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several years 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 

communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Russo-Chinese Agreement 
signed on May 31, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements ‘‘concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China." For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China’s 
struggling democracy. But General Chiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 
did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 
alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of his “anti communist 
complex, born of his days of association with Borodin.” His 

campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 

the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists”, an 
activity that became “an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
“he spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 
and more resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1933, he 
mobilized nearly a million soldiers.’’ In Edgar Snow's book —Red Star 
Over China —we have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells us why he dwelt on the “anti-communist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 

“made him commit the one mistake of policy in all those years and pass by 
the opportunity of making a definite alliance with Russia in 19a.o, which would 
have prevented the war” (between China and Japan). 

This interpretation was based on insufficient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yu-tang’s book 
was first published in February, 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have Seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 

advice to China makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 

policy followed by the Chinese Government. We get 
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it from Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Yuan, in a statement 
made on January 1, 1939. It appears that M. Bogomoluff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in .April 1, 1937, with proposals 
for a full-dress Eusso-Chinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
should sign a Non-Aggression Pact as also a Mutual Assistance Pact ; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in i)ropo8ing the 
convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. The Chinese Government 
“deliberately’’ postponed action on the lines suggested by the Soviet 
Government "for fear it might prejudice assistance from Great 
Britain and America”. This expectation was not realised then, 
and even now when China is one of the pillars of the United Nations”, 
British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex” that 
really stood in the way of a Eusso-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan’s “special position,” but would h.ave dealt with the special 
privileges of other Powers—the presence of foreign troops in China, con¬ 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China’s Customs 
Administration, leased tei'ritoric.s, naval bases, etc, etc.—problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Economic 
, Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 

Japan « move to Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 
Counter China a ■ z , , ■ . , 

recovery economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 

for the throe areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this “Organic continental bloc”—parti¬ 
cularly North China ; and this “bloc” was to be closely linked, through 
capital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the House 
of Commons with regard to negotiatiems between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his "Survey of International Afl'airs (1937) ’ commented : 

'•.there cull be little doubt that the fears eiigemlered by the London 

negotiaiioiiB eoiitribiited to the determination of the Nanking Government to 
Strengthfii their girp on North China before any agreement among third parties 
had time to become effeeiive." 


We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crises of 


A remarkable 
century & Its 
prophets 


their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
"hermit policy” as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 


date. Four thousand five hundred years back India and China were not 


hermit nations. Historians have commented on a remarkable fact that 


during the century, five hundred years previous to the Christian era, a 


galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as far apart as China and Italy—Laotze and Confucius in 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India. Xoroaster in Iran. Ezekiel and 
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the Second Isaiah in Judea, Thales in lonea and Pyfchagoi-as in Southern 
Italy. Their advent can be explained by a wide-spread social disintegra¬ 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 
the Greeks and the pre-Eoman Italians. This distress and doubt 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 
another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 
pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 
history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
their representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 
which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise, And 
our ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 

To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira¬ 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made us all, in all 
Through rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 

*68t™to*co'-\art-*^' which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 
nership depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world-scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun now threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no shori-timo war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of February, 1942, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence vvoild-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ' the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers”. Thirty years back Bipin Chandra Pal in Natirmality 
& Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. Upton Close in Revolt of Ama prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Eussia, China 
and the U. S. A. would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the U. S. A. will “succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 
their front against a revivified Asia.” Scott Nearing in his book— 
Whither CJiriia —published in the latter part of 1927, looked forward 
to ‘‘a rivalry of races and cultures as well as of economic interests” 
in which he placed a “Eurasian bloc,” consisting of Soviet Eussia, 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member”—one-third 
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of the world’s population—in opposition to “the arrogance and predatory 
ruthlessness of the last two of the Great Empires’’—Great Britain 
and the tJ. S. A. He arrived at another interesting conclusion from 
these stated premises. 

“The Boviet Union will cniilinue to he the spiritual father of the new social 
order. But the Chinese will be its business Tnanagcr.” 

World War II of the 20th century has, however, modified, for 

the time being at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
field. Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 
India 8 role in thU China and the United States are allies in a 

of^peoples “global War”. India, the second largest country in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is under the direction and control 
of a non-Indian State. But when India comes by her own and is 
able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centre of the continent of Asia it may well be 
her destiny as well as her desire that she should play a “co¬ 
ordinating role” in the clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
which Scott Nearing had prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 
resident in the United States, Krishnalal Shrirlharani in an article in 

the Pacific Affairs, entitled—"India In .A Changing Asia”—has 

indicated this role for his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations.” Geographically, the Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logic*of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisive part 

in the matter. 

" .the IWIlhamraadans are drngping India westward towards the 

Muslim world, wliile the Hindus are accelerating India’s eastward orientation 
towards tlie Biiddliist world. This tug-of-our may result in a tie and turn India 
into a meeting place of the two great aims of Asia.” 

This study in power politics puts a narrow interpretation on the 
role that India may have to play in the near future. Thought-leaders 
of India from times beyond recorded history has reserved 
> a nobler part for their sacred land to play, As the 
play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, her social legislators had 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 
Mamva Ohariiia —the law of being of humanity. In our own days and 
in our own times, the prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into which many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in the heart of a groat immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country—Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of them. By their neighbourhood 
to one another thay have had to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in all 
other spheres of life—in politics and economics also. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers the boat testing-house of the many pro¬ 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure the life of the modern world. India has developed 
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the mind fit to receive and impart a wider and all-embracing view of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
cultures of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of all separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the “melting-pot" of races, of 
Western races specially It was expected that she would act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the poace-maher between modern States. Bgr- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata, are recorded how attempt.s at peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krishna had to ha witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Feelings like these assail our minds as wo survey the battle¬ 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 
**BuMecHon justice and international friendship; they know that 
stands Jn the way ii* is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
“rubbish”, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 
bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 

Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 
people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Cripps which did 
not in any sense transfer “real political power” to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of February. 1942. 


And on the llth March a discussion was held in the House 
of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 
,, important statement bearing on the Indian situation— 

‘ Die-hard recog- important not for any positive change to be brought 
lor India’s help about in the irritated relations between the two 
countries but for the recognition on the part of a 
"die-hard” politician that a change was required. 


“The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the .Tapanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader.” 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Cripps an¬ 
nounced that “a debate will be held possibly very shortly upon the 
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Tliis recogiiilion 
“too lato’’ & “lar 
trora enough” 


basis ol a Government ilocision in tlie matter.” This came off 
on the 28th of April after his return from bis mission 
to India. Those announcements did not, however, seem 
to assirre world opinion, or ‘‘United nations” opinion, 
though many regarded them as some sort of a 
responso to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern¬ 
ment and pooplo. A sample of the opinion expressed in tho.se days 
spoke of the fear that “Britain’s something would not only be late 
hut far from enough,” that when the war was bearing down fast on 
“India’s disunited, disaffected Ilindus, Moslems, Princes ar4d untouch¬ 
ables,” Britain’s “shortly” was much too far away for '‘either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. Churchill's Cabinet re-shufflings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes.” The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1912, in course of whieli they said that it was 
“the duty of the Britisli Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all po.sts in the Viceroy's Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians,” that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to he ratified after the 
war. There wore other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organized in the “United Nations” were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of “die-hard” mischief- 
making. Lord Farringdon who initiated the debate put 
A (leliato ill the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ean- 
HoBse of Lonls keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
wliether the calling into tbo Governor-General’s Coun¬ 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Ireland’s debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire, The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government hut “what 
Indian Government or Governments were to take over” the reins of 
administration from British hands. The use of the word—“Governments”— 
is significant, for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
showing that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India, The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whose the-then head did his best 
or worst to kill the first Home Eule Bill (or Ireland in the eighties of 
the last century. The father of the present Premier of Britain was 
the inspirer of revolt in Ulster when bo declared—“Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will he right". And the Duke of Devonshire was carrying on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 

“The Moslem and Hindu comrauniUes do not want the same thing, and to 
think of them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that line 
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of thought will suggest that it is the duty of the minority to bow to the wishes 
of the majority. The minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 
majority merely because it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
as the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of the Germans merely because they 
were a minority.” 

The Under-Secret ary of State did not rest satisfied with granting 
this “charter of intransigence’ ’ to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of “chaos” into which India would 

^hB*“dte-hard” plunged if the British Government transferred “control 

game of the Government” without securing some measure 

of agreement between various elements of the popula¬ 
tion of India. Wo have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. We 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

"The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it is prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 

root of the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 

them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 

^advTc^s'and India and Britain might speak of the British 

threats to India Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from outside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute petiances. The 
Press of the "United Nations” did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. From 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difficult to resist resenting all this solicitude. From 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
We propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt's “envoy in Now Delhi” 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

‘•This should bring home to India the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation. That concern is not limited Bim))ly to the desire to see 
an agreement as such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of the 
agreement. India’s fortunes and ours now are so inter-locked that the gates of 
India at which the Japanese arc hammering have become as vital to our aecurity 

as if they were our own frontiers.The agreement which Colonel Johnson is 

urging in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has tlie support of the 
iieighbouriiig China as well as of a friendly AmericB..’’—Washington Post. 

‘ We in the United States are inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but we can see with peifeet clearness that if no agreement is reached the lot of 
India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse ihan even if an imperfect 
compromise is accepted. Final failing would be devastating to the cause of freedom 
for India and the United Nations. If such oceuis and if persons responsible can 
be identified the burden of their public guilt will be enormous .”—New York Times. 
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‘‘The notion that the United States could do bo (impose a solution) tends to 
stultify the position which nationalist leaders themselves have claimed that India 
shoula be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindrances or restric¬ 
tions by the British, 'I'hat opiiortunity Britain seemed eatefiorically to promise in 
her latest oiler, but now the oDjeotion to it is that various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 
to be insisting that the problems should be fore-closed in their favour. ...... The 

way in which the offer has beeti received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of us can hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.”— New York Herald Tribune. 

“If Indian leaders reject Britain’s amended terms it means they cannot agree 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churchill, 
probably prodded by I’lesident Roosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that would be backed by the two main groups in British India—the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India’s 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.”— Ann McCormick in Hev; York Times. 

‘ There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over the 
political, that no matter what decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India’s door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi.”— Philadelphia Recorder. 

“India’s decision is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself.”—Nation (Weekly). 

“India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amery, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”—C'/iicapo Times, 

“The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence—or rather of English dominion—offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion Asia for Asiatics is the principle around which the 
people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the Unit( d Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. There is only one requirement necessary in the situation 
and it is sincerity.”—From the Hearst chain of newspapers. 

We present this sample of U. S. A. opinion to enable our people 
to see themselves as others see them, A similar result will ho 
gained if they cared to study the debate in the House 
A sample of of Commons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

British opinion report submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the Now Delhi negotiation,’’ made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
"which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened.” His analysis of the character of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the manner in which he presented his case, 
is so interesting that it should be shared with our readers. 

“Mr. Gandhi has been defined as a saint brought up in a lawyer’s office.” 

“Sir Stafford was a lawyer brought up in a saintly home.” 

“He seemed to do his job pretty well like a lawyer this morning, and 1 detect¬ 
ed here and there, especially in the closing passages of his speech, a hint of the saint. 
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but I saw more of the lawyer from the beginning. 1 would not expect anything else 
from him.” 

His referetKie to the Secretary of State for India was perfectly 
courteous but devastatingly cruel. 

“.I know tliat policy sometimes fails because of certain types of person¬ 
ality. I am ju®** wondering.1 have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State.I do not want any man who has not the confidence of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not cany the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remain in odico too long.” 

Sir Alfred Knox tiuoted two un-named Muslims, “one very responsible 
and highly placed" and another “who has done great service for the 
British Government in his own country,” slanging the 
'^excursfon'iuto”*' National Congress. The former represented it as 

Indian politfcs body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 

non-martial elements” which will try to “save itself and the 

moneyed people.in the manner and fashion of Thailand” ; the 

latter complained that the Government has "given latitude to Congress 
Fifth Columnists and others.” Earl Winterton attempted a bit of psycho¬ 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately” in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 
latter are not as acute politicians-” Ho represented tho Muslims as 
feeling that “partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story : they do not or need not feel like that today. For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah “one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years.” He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Eoy—"a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future”—who was "prophetic” when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution," old ideas and regimes would 
be destroyed ; and that when power came into the hands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of “the type of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru.” Sir Stanley Eeed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word “Union” was used in preference to tlio word “Federation” 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford had carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handing something back 
to the constituent units which are the Provinces,” while the use of 
the former meant “that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction.” Mr Sorensen believed that he was right in saying 
that “the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power.” Mr. Eiehards confessed that he 
was “left with the feeling that oven he (Sir Stafford Cripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when he analyses the position, to say exactly why the 
negotiations should have broken down.” 

One member, Mr. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr Churchill's 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. He quoted from the British Premier’s 
tradition & failure “Speeches on India,” picked up from a second-hand 
of the Cripps shop, extracts to drive home his point. During 

Mission discussions on the Government of India Bill, Mr. 

Churchill had blurted out in the House of Commons 
the truth of tho hypocritical side of British policy in India : 
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“It was even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian disunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Churchill used very picturesque language indeed : 

“Side by side with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 
......there dwell in India 70 millions of Mnslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itself too readily to war 
and conquest. While the Hindu elaborates his argument, the Muslem sharpens 
his sword,” 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp's speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable us then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her official and non- 
Slr Stafford Crfpps’ official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

difficulties stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

“I was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

“But once eelf-deterraiuation has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

.the position of complete power asked by the Congress—which was 

not demanded by any other section of India—would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. Tlie Executive Council, ouce chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one but tliemselves, or in a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for auy of the minorities.” 

In the days when the Cripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the “United Nations” that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The New York 
Timei could, therefore, write : "The prayers of all who 
pray, the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 
this terrible moment.” After the publication of the 
Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
came on solid ground, and could appreciate the stand-point of India : 
"There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All-India Union which the 
British proposal provides.” Then followed the clays of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of "a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing bitterness to the 
controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury, The Washington Post could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’* In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U. S. A. publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generaliza¬ 
tions of the "Draft Declaration”—the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Reynold's News. 

“Does Englishman shrink from serving under on Indian Minister of Defence ? 
q’his one misunderstanding we dare not risk. Our white skins are not at this 
moment an asset. This is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
Government’s offer, and its substantial issue because it touches India’s self-respect 
BO closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. S. A. and British 
people, as reflected in the Press and in the House of Commons 


How they missed 
the central issue 
ot the contro¬ 
versy 
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respectively, we get a clear view of the argument that has been agitating 
the relations between India and Britain. The fortunes of war, the 
defeats suffered by the “United Nations” in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British authori* 
Helidess^roge ol keep it a "domestic question.” The impact of 

people Japan’s war and the unpreparedness and incompetence 

of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National¬ 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, "too late”, British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Far East, 
had long ago fallen ; Rangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Crippa reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling even amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi : 

".we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves !” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof, Coupland in his book— T’ne Ci'ipps Mission 
—has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that had brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 


“.it is understandable enough that people who had been so often told 

that, if British had taken away their fieedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
new bitterness inevitably sharpened the nationalists’ earlier resentment at the false 
position, as they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out¬ 
set of the war.” 


An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
Sir Stafford Cripps to India if it had come before the fall 
th” ide'^ol ' Singapore, before the fall of Rangoon, before the Japs 
acceptance of began bombing India itself. The Chanceller of the 
Cripps proposals Princes' Chamber, His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, has suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fallen on Vizagapatam and Cooonada, Colombo and Trincomalee, the response 
of the various political parties in India, specially of the Congress, would 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move¬ 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thus 
—“this was no time to be accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly interpretation was put in face of the words 
used by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
in his letter dated April 11, 1949, the last letter that he wrote to 
Sir Stafford Cripps : 

“But we pointed out to you that so far as the pro|iOBalB relate to the future 
they might be set aaide, as we were anxious to aBsume responsibility for India’s 
Government and defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and power.” 

Another factor that must have had its influence in creating diffi¬ 
culties for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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on India, was tho story that was brought* from Burma by the hundreds 
. of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
Burvnese. This evacuation had extensively started in 
lion methods did ‘‘iG week of December, 1941, when xvangoon had 

the same work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 

problem, the racial discrimination as between Indians 
on the one side and Anglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the ‘'allied 
communities” on tho other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of which we 
have not witnessed during recent years. Prom the statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of the Central Legislature—Pundit Ilriday Nath 
Kuuzru (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Hon’ble Mr Aney, Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including tho State of Manipur, this feeling can be gauged. 
The experiences of the “White Eoad” and tho “Black Eoad’’ will long 
be remembered ; tho bitterness carried in the hearts of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like the 
memory of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By the time Sir Stafford Gripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of the country. Jack Belden, the corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Weekly, Time, who accompanied Major-General 
Stillwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper that 
appeared on May 11, wrote of “the utmost misery” that he witnessed— 
"roads wore lined with belongings abandoned by refugees” ; on the 
day before he wrote this letter ‘20,000 of these had crossed the 
Irrawady, “hoping to get to India, but their chance is very slight.” 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
“were unanimous in complaining bitterly of the callous and insulting 
attitude of the evacuation oflicers and their principal subordinates," 
(we are <iuoting from the statement issued by the two members of the 
Central Legislature) : 

“ft appears that Indian refugees are treated in such a way as to humiliate 
them and make them feel that they belong to an inferior race.” 

“In this matter, as in some others connected with evacuation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

We have tried to indicate the adverse conditions under the shadow 
of which the Cripps negotiations were carried on. Prof, E. Goupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
Prof. Coupland’s of Oxford, came to India in the autumn of 1941, 
Study of India ‘‘to study tho constitutional problem under the auspices 
of Nuft'eld College.” When he was on the point of 
returning to England, Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, and at his request 
the Professor "joined his staff.’’ Ho has attempted a brief record of 
the Mission’s work, seen at “close quarters" and while his “impressions 
were still fresh.” This record has been prefaced by a record of the 
mental and moral reactions of India to the British handling of affairs 
since September, 1939. A title of one of bis chapters is —Distrust and 
Disunion. In tracing the growth of the “distrust of British intentions” 

he found it difficult "to exaggerate the disquieting effect of.Mr. 

Churchill's statement in September, 1941, that the Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe-” He found a new 
suspicion spreading “beyond nationalist circles”; he reports the confes- 
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The story ot the 
“intensillcatioii ot 
antagouism be¬ 
tween Hindus & 
Muslims 


sion of a "highly intelligent Indian official"’—the anxiety and uncertainty 
which "this business of the Charter had for the ^ first time implanted 
in his mind”—and there was little doubt that "many of his colleagues 
felt the same.” And it seemed to Prof. Ooupland 

“more than probable too, that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
commissions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future," 

Then he traced the “intensification ot the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems"—how the rivalry 
between them “has now become a struggle for political 
power”. He dealt with Mr. Jinnah’s “atrocities’’ 
story—and came to the conclusion that the case against 
the Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 
anti-Muslem policy was certainly not proved.” The 
Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Muslims being a separate “nation”—how what had hither¬ 
to been a "vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries became 
a "definite political objactive—Pakistan”. The adoption of this theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, ‘civil war’, were uttered by most ot those with whom Prof. 
Coupland had occasion to discuss the communal question ; Mahatmaji 
has talked of its possibility “coolly enougli”. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men. indeed, are thinking that India may have 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 
major problem, be it union or partition’’. As a report of developments in 
India, one may not quarrel with its authenticity. For these are impres¬ 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one’s mental attitude. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss some of the other factors that have contributed to the "disunion" in 
India that he came here to diagnose. For a full and truthful report 
he ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
men and women, official and non-official, made to encourage and patronise 
the many forces, personal and impersonal, that add to the volume and 
extent of this "disunion’’. Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Coupland’s "sober-mined men” hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 
The United States through whose help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will appreciate the choice that the Indian people may be 
called upon to make. China has made it, and coma out victorious over 
separatist conceits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
not been able to save us from this choice. Tha verdict of history will 
amend Prof. Coupland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have to 
suffer this misrepresentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British public men and publicists have been trying to represent tha 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in his 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford stated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
acceptance by the Hindus and the Muslims of the "Draft Declaration” 
of the British War Cabinet—the "Declaration of Independence’’, Professor 
Coupland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to be built up by the Declaration has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British public men and publicists, 
19 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U, S. papers has grown 
■weak and silent. Brinish propagandists have found their occupation dis¬ 
credited. The truth of Abraham Lincoln’s words has been again vindicated 
that —you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
but you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 


Writing after about seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Ciipps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 


lack of 

faith I'l:. Itcitaln's 
stispicioti 


factors that played havoc ■with the negotiations during 
the last week of March and the first ten days of 
April. It becomes necessary, therefore, to labour to 
build up the back-ground of those three weeks which 


were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 


not realiijed all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 


unchallenged yet—as a U.S.A. paper. The New York TimeR, put it 
then—"the significance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India” The compulsion of an apprehended full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 
policy—Britain recognized the need of the help of the “unbribed” 
mind and body of India ; India was anxious to play her legitimate 
part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not quite 
confident of the competence of British military leadership to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspicious of the bona-fi'les of Indian 
opposition to the Axis Powers, specially to Japan ; India saw Britain 
planting Ulsters all over her territory. On this lack of confidence 
(Indian) and on the rock of suspicion • British) the Oripps Mission 
was wrecked. The Indian point of view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was asserted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Conference held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series of 
questions on the defence of India and whose responsibility it would 
be, he said : 


“The defence- of India will not bo in Indian hands, even if all the parties 
want it. It would be the worst thing for the defence of Imlioi.” 

The representatives of the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 
Cripps—its President, Moulana Abul Liilam Azad with his interpreters— 
at first My. 4saf Ali, M.Tj.a., (Central) of Delhi and 
Loose use ol the then Pundit Jawahavlal Nehru—know of this declara- 

'^overnment’^-^* "agent” of the British War Cabinet. Yet 

by Sir Startont twelve days they carried on negotiations with 

Cripps him. They, perhaps, believed that they would be 

able to pin him down to his talk about “National 

Cabinet” and of the Governor-General acting as the king in England 
did—reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from any quarter 
that even at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 

Stafford Cripps did use the words. In various public statements and 
in private talks also he used these words. In his letter dated 

April 7, 1942, to the Congress President there were the words—"New 
National Government.” It appears now that he used the words in a 
sense that is different from what is attached to them by constitutional 
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pundits and by the general public. And the Congress President -was 
right in his suggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words. 

“Those have a certain significance and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head. ’ 

The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Cripps. And in his letter dated 
April 11 intimating the rejection of the “Draft Declaration,” there 
is an element of bitterness felt by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled ^t,nd misunderstood. 

‘•The whole of this jjicture which you aketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told ns during- our last interview.” 

This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
of the Maroh-April (1942) negotiations. The public do 
''tiatmifs with*'llr know details of the many conversations tha't Indian 

Stafford Cripps leaders of various parties and schools of politics had 
with him. The Congress Bulletin, issued by the 
office of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the “Congress 
Eesolution and other Papers Eclating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps,’’ is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Congress 
resolution rejecting the “Draft Declaration,” and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the negotiator 
of the British Government, are given in full ; the other papers and 
statements are published therein in summary. The other organiza¬ 
tions and their representatives—the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the “Scheduled Castes,” the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others—have not cared to help the public with even this much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to boat the big drum of the “absolute 
dictatorship of the majority,” of subjecting all the minorities to “a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford’s letter to the Congress President, dated April 11, 1942. 

On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 

Communal que*- times without number that the "communal question” 

tlon did not form did not occupy any important part during the 

a major subject w'hole of the negotiations. In his letter to Sir 

of discussion Stafford dated llth April, 1942, the Congress President 

made the positive assertion that 

“in my first talk with you, I i ointed out that the comtnunal and like ques¬ 
tions did not arise at this stage. As the British Government made up its mind 
to transfer real power and responsibility, the other questions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned. You gave me the impression that you agreed 
with this approach.” 

Of course, there is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11, in 
course of which it is said that “as the Committee 
^AlPl^dia^ltloroin come to the conclusion that the proposals for 

Conference future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful 

purpose to deal further with the question of the 
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immediate arrangements.” But there is no reference in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahatad, to the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Cripps proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India ; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only ; it demanded the unequivocal acceptance of “Pakistan” 
which required the division or partition of the country of India that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico-religious persuasion. The All- 
India Momin Conference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

“the solidarity, intergrity and unity of India is vitally essential for the 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India” ; 

“that such communal dissensions and animosities as exist at present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of full self-rule in India.” 

The Committee further held that 

“the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised in-as-much-as its practical 
effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of "minorities” in the following modification ; 

“That no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The Congress negotiators had exerted their utmost powers of 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Cripps for acceptance of the “National 
Government” and “National Cabinet” ideas on which 
^the*^“n^on-«ces-” expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 

slon” clause some of the Indian leaders. Except the Muslim League, 
all other organizations, national and sectional, were 
startled into flaming opposition to the whole of the ‘ Draft Declara¬ 
tion” owing principally to the presence in it of Clause tC) which ran 
as follows ; 

“His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and im]>]ement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (i) The right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union.” 

Tha Hindu Mahasbha based its rejection of the scheme on 
religious and cultural grounds, on the “basic principle” of its being— 
The Hindu Maba- India is one and undivisible. It takes another 

sabha goes Into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 

the heart ol the pretence that the British Government was giving 

question India “an opportunity ...to determine for herself and 
organize in all liberty of choice her freedom and unity,..,” to quote 
words from Sri Aurobindo’s message of appreciation sent to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It contended that 

“The right of uoa-accession of any province to the ‘Indian Union’ cannot be 
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justified on the principle of self-determination, and no such right can be imposed 
by any outside authority.” 

The British Government by indicating how the “New Indian Union" 
should be formed has tried to "determine” the future development of 
India, thereby taking away from the principle of self- 
Parties determination its very^ pith and marrow. The Indian 

Committee’s Stand people are not left any ‘‘liberty of choice” to frame their 
constitution, to mould its shape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization having the same status as the “Indian 
Union” creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any 8,nd every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India “from British to Indinn hands.” How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of the “Draft Declaration” was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the Sikh All-Parties Committee. It characterized 
“the specific provision” made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the “integrity of India,” as “a betrayal of the Sikh cause.” And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti¬ 
ment of outrage to moral prestige and injury to material interests. 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
“every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that, our volition in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 

In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Committee has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that is the parent 
of all the separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 
the Punjab country. By its very question— why could not 

the population of an area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ?”—it 
supplies an argument to the separationists organized at present, for instance, 
under the leadership of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jiimah, Their objection 
to the ‘‘extraneous trans-Jhelum population”—the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan—dominating “the future of the Punjab,” raises the 
question of the proper redistribution of the Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tells the world that “the Punjab proper extended up 
to the banks of the Jhelum,” that the trans-Jhelum area, the districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were “added by the conquest of Maharaja Banjit 
Singh and retained by the British for administrative convenience.” The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggest that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these two districts that has made the Punjab the 
“Muslim majority Province” that at present it is represented to be, that 
the elimination of these two districts from the Punjab would weakeu 
the basis of the claim made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah that along 
with Bengal which will be corner-stone of Eastern Pakistan the Punjab 
should be the “centre-piece’’ of "WeBtern Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports the Sikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
We quote from their Memorandum ; 
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“From the boundary of Delhi to the banks of the Ravi river the population 
is divided as follows ; Muslims—45,05,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims 
—76,46,000. 

“From the Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river exclndinp: Jhang 
and Multan districts : Muslims—82,88,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims—93,48,000, 

"To this may be added the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Kaiiurlhala and Faridkot, which is about 26,00,000. Of this the Muslims 
constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of the Muslim population 
still further. 

The facts stated and the claims built thereon by the Sikh All-Parties 
Committee would require the overturning of the boundaries of all the 
provinces in India. They indicate that every group, 
class, caste and community in India are preparing 
their body and mind for cutting their country’s body 
into slices. People have begun to think and speak of it 
as a 'struggle for political power.” For the capture of this very 

material thing the help of religion, philosophy, history and even of 

mysticism has been requisitioned—the memories of wrongs done by 
dead men and women to dead men and women have been sought to 
be stirred into life. The cynicism and materialism at the hack of this 
mind was best lu'ought out in the speech of Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf as Chairman of the Reception Committee to the delegates and 

visitors of the Allahabad Session of the All-India Muslim League on 

April 3, 1942. 

..The conception of a strong unitary form of Government is nil right 

as long as the British Government is there as the third party to hold the bitlance 
evenly beitveen the Hindu and the Muslim nations. But the moment we think 
of the British wiihdrawal and the mooted question of transfer of power to India, 
they manifestly give rise to some pertinent questions sneh as “Who will be heir of 
the British Government ? On whom should the }>Ower devolve ?” Obviously the 
power cannot be lianded over to the Hindus although they happen to bo in majority 
because the Miissalmans do not agree to it. Similarly the power cannot be handed 
over to the Miissalmans simply because the British (.iovernment snarched away the 
empire from tlicm. If no agreement could be reached then it is j.ossible that some 
form of constitution may have to be imposed from above, namely, by the liriliBh 
Government, or the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The “Depressed Classes” or the “Scheduled Castes” opposed the 
Cripps proposals for reasons not stated in their letter to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Dr. B. B. Ambtdker and Rai Bahadur M. C. 

“Depi-eBsed Rajah told the world that thoy had stated these reasons 
1 at their meeting with the British negotiator on March 

temoflaindu^ ^0, 1942, why they were “convinced that the British 

rule ” proposals would do the greatest harm to the depressed 

classes and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
system of Hindu rule.” They also asked him to impress upon his 
Government that they look upon it 

“as a breach of faith if his Majesty’s Government should decide to force upon 
the deprcBsed claBscs a constitution to which they have not given their free and 
voluntary consent and which docs not contain within itself all the provisions that 
are necessary for safeguarding their interests. 

We do not know what they proposed to obviate the necessity of 
their being placed “under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule”, the 
“Eafeguards’' that they would require in a democratic State in India, 


“Who will be heir 
to the ISrltieh 
Government ?” 
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For, this is tho consummation towards which all public men and 
publicists, all reformers in every sphere of our life, 
ea’Meaders^'ud*' since the days of Eaja Earn Mohun Eoy, have been 
not state what taking their people. This State or social organiza* 

they wanted tion in the bosom of which all men, women and 

children will have assurance of the full flowering of 
their personality, in which their self-respect will have a secure anchor 
in the awakened conscience of all of thorn, where the decencies of 
material life will ha made possible for them from their birth to their 
death—the foundation of such a State or social organization has been 
the dream of these path-finders amongst us, has engaged every 
thought and activity of their active hours, has lived in their uncons¬ 
cious minds as the patterns of conduct to be realised in the life of 

every man, woman and child of India. Every one of us who draws 
his breath under the Indian sky, who draws sustenance from the 
soil of India, has this duty imposed on them to strive to build this 
life beautiful in the land of their birth. There may be controversy 
with regard to the ways and methods of realising this dream, of 

Ijringiug into being all the institutions that will work towards enrich¬ 
ing our common Ufa by freeing individual lives from the cramping 
conditions of salHshuess aud ignorance. Dr. Ambedkar and Eao 
Bahadur Eajah may have very good reasons, very well-documented 
histories, to support Dha brief they placed before Sir Stafford Cripps. 
But the public statement that we have seen in the Press issued 
over their signatures has not told us the constructive suggestions 
that the Indian public may consider with a view to ameliorate the 
conditions of our life in its various phases. 

A section of the Muslim community feels and thinks that they 

will find their salvation in “Pakistan”, though it is difficult to say 
how they propose to bring the same solace to their co-religionists 
who happen to find themselves in areas where they are in a minori¬ 
ty. We have not yet heard of any such scheme of “Ghettoos”— 
“reserved plantations”—being suggested for the “Depressed Classes”— 
tlio “Scheduled Castes” of the British Government’s manufacture. 


Dispersed as they are all over the country, forming countless racial 
N'liiietios, they have either to remain as they are and be prepared to 
play their legitimate part in the composite life of their neighbourhood 
or fall back upon what has been indicated for them 
*'^**socla\***' *** Latiff—“the fullest freedom to select 

degradatiou their place in either the Hindu Nationality or the 
Muslim or the Christian.” By supporting or seeking 
advantage under the “Communal Award” of the MacDonald Govern¬ 
ment, the leaders of the "Depressed Classes” or “Scheduled Castes” 
roust bear on their foreheads the hall-mark of one of the religious 
communities—hall-mark that has been given a “vote-value”, a hall¬ 
mark that has become the most important qualification of voters in 
India, of the rulers, potential and legal, of the country. 


The census reports tell us that there are six croras of people 
placed in the enumeration of these classes. Their number can have 
a deciding influence on the future of the country, either for good or 
for evil. Many of these classes supplied from amongst their number 
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rulors over various areas of India. Rightly may they claim to 

have a share of the future democratic rule in India. 
Their numbers awakened after centuries of torpor will 
secure them this right. The instinct for the right 
and tlie true that is implanted in every human heart will not 
long allow thorn to be used for separatist purposes. Trom certain 
points of view they are the upholders of the patterns of life sancti¬ 
fied by Indian tradition ; they have been holding fast to these, un¬ 
known to most of us though the reason for existence of these social 
and cultural habits may be. And it may bo that our iutalligance 
illumined by modern science and thought may enable us to find in 
them answers to the riddles of the many discontents and despairs 
that infest the life of modern humanity. If such illumination ever 
comos to US, then will there bo reason for all of us to feel grateful 
to the millions who far away from the glare and speed of 20th century life 
have been nursing in their neglected hamlets the seeds of the ancient 
wisdom made yrregnant by modern knowledge and experience. 

The two leaders of the “Depressed Glasses" had, as we have said, 
no conatructivo suggestions to make with regard to the transfer of 
real political power at the present moment, a moment of crisis when 
their country stood in apprehension of Japanese invasion. It is this 
apprehension that had forced the British Government to propose 
to make the “Draft Declaration". It is conceivable that without the 
compulsion of the events in East Asia the British Government would 
not have cared to make a move in the matbev of constitutional 


liberalization in 

Representative 
character o! the 
Non-Party Lead¬ 
ers’ Conference 


India. The Congress had for decades been working 
for the root-and-branch redorrn and re-construction of 
tiie State organization in India. In this it represented 
the most advanced school of political thought in the 
country, giving voice to its heart's desire—the desire 
that builds the character of individuals and nations. 


Other political parties not tinged with sectionalism or communalism 
have been working for the evolution of an Indian State owning 
allegiance to the British Crown, satisfied with the position of a Domi¬ 
nion in a “Commonwealth of Nations’’-to-ha Of these, that organized 
as “The Non-Party-Loaders’ Conference” under the leadership of the 
Et. Hon’ble Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, has for about bw'o years been 
trying to use their prestige as friends of the British connection for 
the complota Indianization of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil. This step they have been pressing for its psychological offoid 
on the people. Au Indian in charge of the defence of the country 
as Minister would alter the present indifference of the people by 
appealing to their sense of self-esteem so long insulted by the military 
policy of the British Government. Concrete proposals in this behalf 
were sent to tlie British Premier by Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru in 
January, 1942. To the proposal for recognition of India’s equal 
status with tho principal members of the “United Nations", Mr. 
Churchill sent a reply intimating that the Government of India had 
been invited to send representatives to tho British 'War Cabinet and 
the Pacific Council This reply has been regarded by some as going 
“some way at least to meet Sir Tej on the point of national 
status." So, when on March 11, it was announced that Sir 
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Stafford Cripps, a new member of the British War Cabinet, Leader of the 
House of Commons, with a new prestige gained as the patient diplo¬ 
mat who had "brought Eussia into the war", was being sent out to 
India, it was natural that hopes would be raised high amongst the 
sedate and sober poliiioians in our country—the old Liberals who, 
soured by many disappointments, yet retained their faith in Britain 
doing the proper thing by India. Even amongst people represented 
in the Congress tliero was disceruiljle a little flutter of hope. For, 
has not Sir Stafford Cripps mixed mostly with Congress leaders, and 
has not Mr, Mahommed Ali Jinnah publicly complained when the 
nows of this “gesture" was made public that “he (Sir Stafford) is a 
friend of the Congress ?” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru represented even 
this sector of Congress opinion. 

And the Memorandum that he and the Et. Hon'ble Mukunda Bam 


Jayakar presented to Sir Stafford gave expression to their disappointment 
with the measures proposed by the British Government 
transference of “real power in the Central Govern- 
Memoraiuluiu ment at the present moment”. This Memorandum, 
which appeared in the Press on April 4, 1942, was a 
carci'ully prepared criticism of the scheme brought out to India. Half 
of it was occupied with consideration of the problem of the “defence of 
India” which has gained a new significance since the advent of Japan 
on the eastern frontier of our country and in the Bay of Bengal. They 
pleaded for the abandonment of “the old-world ideas of keeping Indians 
in the perpetual position of un-armed helplessness, and also the feelings 

of distrust and suspicion which has led to this policy.” They pleaded 

for the appointment of an Indian Defence Member as "an unmistakable 
tolcen’’ of the reality of the transfer of real political power from British 
to Indian hands, and “as a symbol of the confidence ” of the London Govern- 
mont in tbs people of this country. Those who have gone even carelesslly 
through the "literature” that has grown round the Cripps Mission must 
Itnow what has been the response of Mr. Churchill s Government to these 
pleadings The Sapru-Jayakar idea of a Defence Member was trans¬ 
formed beyond all recognition into a mockery and a parody. To meet 
tlie criticism .of the Indian public on Clausa (e) of the original “Draft 
Declaration”, Sir Stafford Cripps was authorized to make some amend- 
monts to this part of the scheme. In his letter to the Congress Presi¬ 
dent dated April 7, he proposed a way out of the present difficulties. 


The Defence Membership was bifurcated—the Commander-in-Chiet 
was to retain his seat in the Governor-GeneraTB Executive Council as 
“war member” ; an “Indian representative member would be added” to 
the Council who would take over “those sections of the 
British Cabinets Department of Defence which can be organizationally 
Defeuce'^member separated immediately from the Commander-in Chief's 

war Department.” These were specified in an annexure 

sent with this letter. The matters thus to be transferred to a “Defence Co¬ 
ordination Department” are as follows : 

(i) 

(a) Pablic Relations, 

(b) Demobilization & Post-War Kecoustructiou. 

(c) Petroleum Officer.. 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

19-a 
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(e) Amenities for, and welfare, of trooi« and their dependents, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(f) All canteen organizations. 

(gO Certain non-teclinical educational institutions, e.g., Ijawrence schools, 
K.G.R.I.tf. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Hoyal Indian Military College. 

(h) Stationery, Printing and Forms for the Army. 

(i) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all missions, 
representatives and ollicers. 

(ii) 

In addition the Defence Co-ordiniiHon Department would take Over many 
major cpicstions bearing directly on defence, but dillicult to locate iu any partieuiar 
existing dc])artmcnt. 

Examides arc ; 

Denial policy. 

Polh y of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals (’o-ordination. 

Economic Warfare. 

A lob of nogobiafcion was carried on bobwean tha Congress representatives 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. Tho former aakod for a list of the subjects 
to he transferred to tlie D fence Minister when a 
The poliMcians of “formula” was prosontod by a “third party.” 

ters at'*Delh\'*8ImTa Was it Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s 
representative ? Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has told 
the world that this “formula” afforded, in the Congress Working 
Committee’s opinion, “a basis for arriving at an agreed formula for 
Defence.” Tlie list was never sunt. Instead, tlio Congress negotiators 
wore treated to “a long disquisition on tho Indian Armythat “it 
was really an off-slioot of the British Army, controlled by the British 
Government, through their representative the Oommander-in-Chief.” From 
the report, summary of the report, given by Pundit Jawaharlal, it 
appears that the two Congress representatives were rather quiet 
listeners to this pedantry. They took eager pains to explain to the pedagogue 
that “it was not their iutuntion to do anything to upset arrange¬ 
ments, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make tho Indian army 
feel that the Army was theirs”. But the pedagogue was “rigid”, 
instructed from London and by his New-Dolhi surroundings to be 
"rigid”. We gat an inside view of thoso interesting talks from what 
the Congress President, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, told a Press 
Conference, held on April 11, 194J, when the negotiations had com¬ 
pletely broken down. Referring to those talks on the Defence pro¬ 
blem, ho said : 

“In the coui'iie of our talks. Sir Stafford Oripps had repeatedly emphasised the 
technical dihh iilties in the way of transferrinp; defence to an Indian member. He 
had suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technical side better.” 

“Hut curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers were present, not a word was spoken about any 
technical difficnlty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did not 
strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but an expert 
politician.” 

The discussion at such length of this "Mission that failed” has 
become necessary to expose the propaganda of British public men and their 
dupes that Sir Stafford Cripps returned to England without being 
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able to deliver tbo Dominion Statns because there was none in India 


The crux of the 
diltereuces-— 
Clause (e) 


U. S. A. publicist 


with authority to receive it, because the Hindus want¬ 
ed one thing, the Muslims another, and the others 
something else. Sir Stafford Oripps took infinite 
pains to propagate this fiction. But within the course 
of four months or so we have seen it exploded. A 
and lecturer, Mr. Louis Fischer, who was in India 


during these negotiations, told the world that the Mission had failed 


not because there was the Hindu-Muslim disunity but because Sir 


Stafford Cripps could not make or was not allowed to make good 
his assurance about the “National Government". In an article in 


the New York weekly, T/ie Nation, he said that he had interviewed 
“the British official" whom Sir Stafford Cripps mot “late every 
evening” to report on his conversations with Indian leaders. This 
high personage told him that negotiations had failed because of poli¬ 
tical reasons, because the Congress negotiations had ‘ reverted to the 
question of the Viceroy’s rights in relation to the Indian members 
of the Government.’’ He had interviewed a high-ranking military man 
who told him that in talking about “National Government”, Sir 
Staff’ord Cripps was saying something which he had no “authority” to do. 
The "British official” could bo no other tl\an His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow. For, it was to him tJiat Sir Stafford had to report every 
day. The higli-ranking military man could ho no other than one of 
the two—General Hartley and Maior-General Molesworth—who were 
present when the Congress President and Pundit .Tawaharlal Nehru had 
met General Wavell to got enliglitenmont on India’s military complexi¬ 
ties. Yet, even to the uninstructed Indian, the matter was simple. 
Long before Sir Stafford Cripps was hoard of we had known that the Indian 
Army was an instrument of Britain’s imperialist policy, used in coun¬ 
tries as far apart as South Africa, Egypt and China ; since lOlA it 
is being called to Europe to fight the Empire's battles. Control over 
this Army, power to order its movement to any part of the w'orld, 
is .spot a military problem. It is the major political problem on tire 
rocks'^of which the Cripps Mission was wrecked. Clause (e) of tlio 
“Draft Declaration” wherein it is claimed that the British Govern¬ 


ment "must inevitably bear tlie responsibility for and retain control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world war 
effort”—was the crux of this problem. We do not know whether or 
not the two Congress nigotiators did put any question with regard 
to the basis of this conceit of tlio British strategists which after the 


bitter experiences of the Malaya and Burma campaigns could think of 
using the word.s “must” and "inevitably” in connection with their 
self-inflicted sense of responsibility for the defence of India. The 

British Government has never .shown imagination to understand the 
insult to the self-respect of India implied in the assumption of this 

responsibility. Sir. Stafford Cilpps with all his radicalism did not 

show himself any way hotter; he most naturally fit himself into 

this assumption of superiority. And his Mission "inevitably” failed, 
as it deserved to do. 


The bitterness of disapoinlmcnfc with this much-applauded man 
was symbolized in Mahatma Gandhi who made himself the mouth- 
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piece of the \ programme for the “orderly and timely British withdrawal 
from India.” These words appeared in an article in 
Harijan dated April 26, 1942. From an article in the 
Cripps Mission same paper dated July 5, over the pen-name of M.D., 
entitled—“Friends’ Ambulance Unit in India” we 
are able to get a glimpse of the genesis of this idea in Gandhiji’s mind. 
In a letter written to Prof. Horace Alexander of Wood-brooko College 
(Birmingham), sent by air-mail on the 22nd April, voice was given 
to this idea for the first time. As M D. said ; he was the first 
person with whom Gandhiji had shared his great thought.” Again ; 
“He had not discussed it with any soul on earth, but as he was 
writing the letter the thing that was, so to say, cooking in his mind 
ever since his return from Delhi, came to his pen”. The relevant 
words were put thus ; 

“My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not run the risk lliat they aid in Singai'ore, Malaya and Burma. That 
act would mean courage of a high order, confession of human limitations, and right 
doing by India. 

In this letter Gandhiji described his feelings with regard to the 
"dismal mission” that had brought Sir Stafford Cripps to India ; 
the meeting between them ; how he did not want to go to New Delhi ; 

how—he being “anti-all-wars”—all his suggestions were 
The history of brushed aside as “not practical’’. All this he nar- 

* 'ttdsYdea'* rated to give Prof. Alexander ^ .and through him all 

progressive men and women “the back-ground” of the 
developments in India. This he tried to draw up for the world in 
successive issues of Havyaw all through Ma>,,Tune, and July, 1942. In 
an article that appeared in May 17, entitled--“To Every Briton”— 
Gandhiji analysed the glib British talk of “India’s participation _ in 
the war” ; described the British “ingenuity” in making even “an 
anti-all-war register’’ like him pay for the war in a variety of way.s 
— he is made to pay two pice as an indirect war-tax on every lettisr 
he posted, one pice on every post-card, two annas on evory_^.wiie 
sent. Even before the Japanese menace approached India her'home¬ 
steads were being occupied by British troops-—Indian and non-Indian ; 
the dwellers were summarily ejected and were expected to shift for 
themselves ; they were paid a paltry vacating expanse which carried 
them nowhere ; their occupation was gone ; people in East Bengal 
may be regarded as amphibious— living partly on land and partly on 
the waters of their rivers ; light canoes enable them to go from 
place to place. “For fear of the Japanese using the canoes the 
people have been called upon to surrender these”. This is like 
cutting a limb of theirs. And to complete the most prominent of the 

details of this background, more in sorrow than in anger he wrote 

what appeared in the issue of May 24 ; 

“But it is from the fnistratioii of every effort made to bring about unity by 
me among many others, that lias arisen the, for me, logical step that not until 
British power is wholly withdrawn from India can there be any real miily, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign power”. 

From that time on it became “the fixed determination beliind 

every act” of Gandhiji’s that “the British must withdraw”. By the 

first week of May, 1942, this demand and request of his gained world- 
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Struggle with 
the ImpUcationB 
ol big own idea 


wide publicity. In the “Question Box” columns of Ilarijjm dated 

May 3, a correspondent put him the straight question—“.are 

you not inviting the Japanese to invade India, by asking the British 
rulers to withdraw ?” The answer was as explicit ; I am not, I 
feel convinced that the British presence is the incentive for the 
Japanese attack. If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way she could, the 
Japanese would be bound to reconsider their plans. 
The very novelty of the British stroke will confound 
the Japanese, dissolve the subdued hatred against the 

British.” Questions like these began to pour in 

on him, and in trying to answer these he was helped to clarify 
to himself the various issues involved in this suggestion, charged with 
the destiny of nations, of 50 crores of men, women and children- 
For an "orderly withdrawal” of British domination would require a 
moral revolution in India and Britain, in all the peoples—Briton and 
non-Briton—who are united to-day in a disagreeable companionship. 
It is the realization of this unpleasant state of things that led Gan- 
dhiji to reverse the story of Sindbad tho Sailor and the Old Man 
of the Sea in its general application to the relation between India 
and Britain. This he did in course of a conversation that ho had 
with Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Aasociatad Press 
of America (News Agency). M. D. in the issue of Hurijan, dated June 
June 21, has reported this interview from which we quote the 
words : 

“.Gandhiji reversed the simile and likened Ihitoin and the Allies to 

Sindbad oarryiiig a heavy carcass on his slioulders.India is tiJiis a cOi'|;sc—a 

heavy carcass of which the weight might make yoiir victory impossible. If by 
some chance England comes to her senses—the Allies come to their senses—and 
say, ‘let us get rid of this carcass’, that single act will give thcni a power which 
no military skill or resources and no amount of American lielp can give 
them.” 

“To-day the Allies are carrying the burden of a huge corjise—a httge nation 
lying prostrate at the feet of Britain, 1 would even say at the feet of the Allies. 
For, America is the predominant partner’, financing tho war, giving her mechanical 
ability and her resources which are inexhauBtiblc. America is tfius a partner in 
the guilt.” 


It was natural for Mr. Grover to try to get a clear idea of the 
implications of Gandhiji’s ideas on tho mailer. He 
He softens in his asked the question—"Do you see a situation when 
attitude to India’s after full indexrendence is granted, American and 

partidpaHon In Allied troops can operate from India '? .whetlrer 

you contemplated complete shifting of tlie present 
troops from India ?” Gandhiji's answer to the second 
question was—“Not necessarily”—ought to have removed the “lot of 
misconception” which Mr. Grover wanted rornovod. When India is 
free, the Allies, the “United Nations”—will see “real co-operatieu” ; it 
will be “real help from a free India”. In tho same issue, in its 
“Question Box” columns, Gandhiji was more explicit. 

“But I would recognize tlieir own military necessity. 'Ihoy mny need to re¬ 
main in India for preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause 
between them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of Ghina. Therefore 
I would tolerate tiieir presence in India not in any sense as riilei's but us allies of 

free India.The terms on which the Allied Powers may operate will be purely 

for the Government of the Free State to determine.” 
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In an ai'fcicla in H'nijan of the 28tli of June, entitled—“A Poser” 
—Gandhiji returned to the same problem. He 
c^uld *not”*“let acceptod the reasonableness of the, contention that 
China down” “abrupt withdrawal of the Allied troops” from 

India might result in the “Japanese occupation of 
our country and China’s sure fall”. 


“I liad not tlio remotest idea of any such catastroiilic resulting from iny 
action. Tlicroioi'e I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of my fu'oposal, it is 
deemed netrossary by the Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese occupation, they 
should do so Bubjec.t to suc.h conditions as may be I'resci ibed by the National 

Government.But India must not iiy any act of hers short of national 

suicide let Ohiua ilowii or imt the Allied Powers in jeopardy.” 


There were critics, friendly critics, who regarded this concession 
to Allied necessities as a derogation from India’s independent status. 

There wore others who criticizad Gandhiji’s “recon- 
ir'aid'oiTof ciliation” to the presence of Allied troops in India as 
“Uuitect Nations” descent” from his position of non-violence. The 

necessities. first class of critics argued that if India had or attained 
independent status as a nation, she might not get 
entangled in the present war or might remain neutral as Eire 

(Southern Ireland) has been though she is part of the British imperial 
organization We have seen it suggested that it was Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s anti-Faseisrn or anti-Nazism and his adhesion to the cause 
of China’s freedom, his hatred of Japan’s “Imperial Way ’’ that has 
forced Gandhiji to make this compromise with his creed of non¬ 
violence Ijy agreeing to the idea of India taking part in the ^present 
war, by recognizing the Allied necessity for India being made ‘ a vast 
arsenal and supply base ’ for the organized oifense again-t Japan, for 
the campaign in north Africa, for the support of Soviet Russia 

through Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq. Reading through all these 

articles one can detect the unexpressed regret that India, even free 

India, should have had this choice forced on her of joining in this 
suicide of nations. Gandhiji could only plead that his “non-violence 
dictated a recognition of the vital necessity” of the Allies, tliat he 

was “unable to state that the non-violent effort will make India proof 
against Japanese or any other uggre.ssion” ; tliat the “whole of India 
not being non-violent in the sense required,” it would be bonester to 
say that the policy of free India would be a mixture of non-violence 
and “militarism of a luociificd cliaracter ’ ’ The existence of so many 
martial races in India would incline our people towards the latter 

development. This reasoning showed that Gandhiji was not the 

impatient idealist tliat ho is represented to ho. It also showed the 

mental worry and struggle that lie was working under, the effort 

that he was making to rnako his proposal “fool-proof”. 

But there remained one objection that appeared to haffle the 
intellect- “To whom are they to entrust the adminiatraiion ?”—asked 
the representative of the Daily Vhromcle (London) 
^al’arch^ S* on May 14, ] 942. The reply was; “Under my 

Gaudhiji s proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands— 

prescription but in modern parlance to anarchy, and this anarchy 
may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these a true India will rise in place of 
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the false one wa sec.” When the same cnqiiirer pointed ont that 
"already there were signs of civil insecurity”, that life would be 
more insaeuro if the present administration wore suddenly to withdraw, 
Gandhiji replied that the present insecurity has been “chronic”, and, 
therefore, “not much felt”. Ho said the same thing to tlio representa¬ 
tives of the Bombay Press ; ‘ wo are living today in a state of 

ordered insecurity.this ordered disciplini.d anarchy should go, and 

if there is complete lawlessrioss in India, as a result, I would risk 

it.” The anxiety of Allied peoples with regard to this matter 

was not abated, liowevcr. It bo'amo manifest in the many 

interviews tliat were sought of Gandhiji in order to get enlightenment 
or in order to persuade him to reconsider the steps that he proposed. 
The columns of Hunjait were full of questions and answers on this 
subject during the mouths of May, Juno, and July, 19:12. A few of these 
we have already noticed in course of our interpretation and chronicle 
of the developments that had forced Gandhiji to propose the orderly 
and timely withdrawal” of British Power from India. 


It was 
made by him 

Tbe auger ot a 
aectiou ol the 
U. Si. Press & 
public 


quite natural for Britain to got furious with the demand 
We can also undorstaud the cause of this fury. The 
demand required such a revolution in the thought and 
the conduct of tlie ruling classes of Britain, required 
such a sacrifice of conceit and arrogance born of it, 
that wo were not surprised at the strength of this 
fury and the vigorous language • in which it was 
expressed. We have long been habituated to the manners of the British 
public and its Press. But tlio reaction of a section of the Press of the United 
States to Gandhiji’s proposal came as a surprise to many in the country. 
Not that many of us were much impressed with tho window-dressing in 
the life of that country. We havo discussed in previous volumes of the 
Indian Annual Rtigixt.er, specially those of 1910 and 1941, the many 
ties, mental and material, that bind the two peoples of Britain and United 
States, and traced the development of the many common material 
interests that have made the latter come forward for the defence of 
the former in two World Wars. We can, therefore, understand why a 
section of the Press of tho United States should ho joining in the howl 
raised by their opposite number in Britain, should be slinging at India and 
her leaders threats and insults. A sample of this method of controversy 
was selected by Heulf r from tho llerah—Tribune of New York and wired 
for our benefit We were told by this organ of a section of U. 8. A. 
opinion that if India, as represented by Gandhiji, did expect that tbe 
“United Nations” other that .Britain could be frightened into a demand upon 
the latter for a greater concession to nationalist “face” than Sir Stafford 
Cripps had made, then they were going to "learn that American public 
opinion which Mr Gandhi rates so low, does not react that way to 
a stick-up.’ ’ 

This ill-mannered outburst came naturally from that section of 
U. S. A, feeling and opinion which has constituted itself as tho protector 
and guardian of the various vast assets that Britain 
^cce^'ted tto* Commands. Some such development was foreseen by 

British brief public men and publicists long ago. A book on the 

Anglo-American relationship of economic competition 
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has quoted a predecessor in olBco of Mr. Churchill, William Ewart 
(iladstone, as prepared to accept such a dispensation 

“It ia she (the United Rtates) alone who, at a coming time, can and probably 
will wrest from ns our coinmereial supremacy. We have no title, I have no 
inclination to murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it, she will make the 
requisition by tlie rigiit of the strong and the best. We have no more title against 
her than Vouioc, (Jenoa, and Holland against us.” 

In Hei'trand ExiBieVs Frospecta of Industrial Civilization v/e have the 
same reading of the future : 

“It is, of cOiirsCj obvious that the next Power to Hiake_ a bid for world- 
empire will be America. She may not, as yet, consciously desire such a positiou, 
blit no nation with such resoiirce.s can long resist the attempt. And the 
resoui’cca of America are more adequate than those of any previous aspirant to 
universal hegemony.” 

Politiciuia and diplomats of tho United States were not, however, 
as unconscious of the destiny that awaited their country as Bertrand 
Euasel thought. We find Joseph Davis, ambassador to Britain during 
World War I. and to the Soviet Eepublio twenty years later, writing to 
President Wilson in 1917 ; 

‘‘Tlie future of die world belongs to us. The English are spending their 

capital.Now, wlitit ui'o we going to do with the leadership of the world 

presently when it rlcarly falls into our bauds ? And how can we use the British 
for the highest uses of demowacy.” 

In an article in the pages of the Empire Review of August, 1941, Lord 
QueBtisborovigh wrote ; 

The needs of the flist World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second World War, liavo forced (Ireat Britain into a position of dependency 
upon American fiiendslii)) and goodwill ■ ...the Lease & I.and Act, and the ceding 
of certain power to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, 
have made formal this dopendeuey, which confers dignity upon both parties to 
the common bond.” 

But it is not political ambitions alono that have driven the United 
States to assume this responsibility. Finance-capital which seeks outlets 
as naturally as rivers tend towards the sea has been 
creating conditions for the emergence of U. S. A. 
leadership of tho Anglo-Saxon Bloc of world Powers, 
We have seen an estimate of the growing strength 
of U. S capitalism. It showed that in 1913 investment by foreigners 
in America amountod to a littlrj over 1,500 crores of rupees while the foreign 
investments of U. S. citizens wore halt of that amount only; in 1933 
foreign holdings of U. S. citizons has risen over 5,000 crores of rupees, and 
those of foreign rs in the U S. has risen to a little over 2,100 hundred 
crores of rupees only. This ljuge accumulation of capital in the hands 
of a single nation—the U. S. A.—has posed a problem for solution 
by tho leaders of that country. It has presented to them a strict 
alternative-either their country’s productive power be switched to all 
corners of the globe and American capital becomes instrumental in 
such “long distance transmission” or American superiority, the Ameri¬ 
can standard of life, could not bo maintained in the long run. This 
alternative has dictated the policy that has brought the U. S. A- into 
Britain’s wars and even into the internal concerns of her far-flung 
empire. Britain represents today, oven after the loss of Malaya, 
Burma and Borneo, incalculable riches hidden in the purchasing power 
of 40 crores of Indians, of 6 or 7 crores of Africans, of another 7 
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or 8 crorag of the "colourless’* peoplo of Groat Britaiu, Eire, Oanatia, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The challongo of the Axis 
Powers to British capitalist-imperialism has thrown it almost helpless 
into the arms of U. S. A. capitalism. And it would be more than human 
for the latter to refuse to exploit this grand opportunity for the use of 
her abounding powers. A U. S. A. publicist has speculated whether 
his country can more sueesafully make a stand against "the economic 
nationalism of the West” by under-writing the imperialism of Britain, 
by accepting tile managing directorship of this firm, than by render¬ 
ing assistance to "the struggle for economic and political independence 
in the East.” We liave a certain feeling that the dominant classes 
of the United States have made their choice. 


The threats and warnings that appeared in the Press of that 
country during the time of the Cripps Mission to India and the 
months following have given the show of detachment 
b^rda"** away. And we in India need not take a too tragic 

think view of the discrediting of the many slogans in the 

name of which Britain and the United States have 
been loading or misleading the “United Nations” today. Eor us the 
issues of the war in the Far East, at least, have boon made vivid 
by what E. II. Parker, au I. 0. S.-mau, enjoying a pension from 
India, said in course of a paper road at a meeting of the East India 
Association (Loudon). 

'Tf our victory destroys Japan as a Power on the Western model we at the 

same time destroy the grounds upon which Indian claims rested,.India in 

part claims equality because Japan has risen to equality.” 

The response or reaction of the Anglo-Saxon loaders of the "United 
Nations” to Gandhiji’s challonga to the sincerity of their professions 
has not helped to ease feelings in our country. The 
What ludla & conceit and arrogance that have been characteristic of 
China think their conduct has had wider repui'cussiona. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Bepuhlic have been thinking and 
saying on the political deadlock in India we do not know, because 
censorship has thrown a smoke-screen around the matter. What China 
feels, thinks and says wo know from the Generalissimo’s parting 

message to us in the third week of February, 1942. China’s Foreign 

Minister, T. V. Soong, brother of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, projeoted 
these on the wider screen of Asia. This he did in course of a 
speech delivered by him in the second week of June, 1942, returning 
tlianks for conferring on him tho honovary Doctorate of Laws by the 
Yale University : “Asia is tired of being regarded only in terms of 
markets and concessions, or as the source of rubber, tin and oil or 

as furnishing human chattel to work raw materials.’’ 

This sensitiveness of China and India with regard to their status 
in the comity of modern nations has bean at the bottom of the 
many disasters that have overtaken the modern 
Post-war worid world. The tactics of British and U. S. A. politicians 
tk”s.*publlclBU publicists do not, however, appear to show that 

they appreciate the danger to world peace from an 
unreconciled India and China. Even in their anxious speculations 
on the shape of the world they would like to have in the near 
future when the smoke of war will have rolled away from over the 
19-b 
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face of the earth, they develop a curious short-sightedness. A sample 
of this was presented to the world in the third week of April, 1942. 
It was prepared liy a Goininittea headed by Raymond Leslie Buell, 
chief editor of tlio weekly, Porhim (Now York), belonging to the same 
organisation that runs the two other weeklies Time and Life. The 
Committee was helped by the various editors of these weeklies, and 
obtained ‘‘over a period of several months unofficial advice and cri¬ 
ticism from diplomats of the United Nations’, from U. S officials and 
many an expert on world affairs, internationalists and isolationists 
alike.” The purpose of this round-table discussion was to explore 
the problems of post-war economic, political and social existence and 
arrive at thoughtful, “if still dohatablo”, conclusions. A pamphlet 
entitled— Udati.ons with BriUun —started with throe “trank assump¬ 
tions” ; 


(1) The “United NatioiiB” will win the war ; 

(2) That ill the post-war world the centre of gravity of all military and ceoiio- 
mio power will rest in the U. S. A.; 

(3) That a peaceful world cannot he attained without “profound collaboration 
between the U. S. A. and Britain. 


The conflict 
between “collect- 
Ivlem" & the “free 
enterprise system" 


We are told that tho niornbors of the Committee were “no 
imperialists,” as the staboroont of thoir belief—political belief~went 
to show ; “Tho time tor an American or British 
Empire in tho old sense of the word has passed, 
hut tho U.B. can and should work out with Britain and 
the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding 
past imperialism, while working toward eventual world 
unity.” Those of us who can remember tho slogans with which Presi¬ 
dent Wilson enthrallod the world during the latter part of World 
War I. of the 20th century, can remember how the European leaders of 
the victorious Powers sabotaged these, and can remember how “Mandates” 
were invented to do duty for naked imperialism—those of us who 
remember this betrayal of tho world’s hopes, will smile at the 
innocence of Editor Buell’s political belief. This criticism apart, we 
detect in the economic programme drawn up by the Committee, in 
their economic ‘conviction’’, tho hint of a coutiiot botween two schools 
of economic thought and two systems of economic organisation which 
may well be the seed-plot of another world war. This “conviction” 


has been bifurcated thus : 

(1) That a free euterpriee system must bo made safe against any assault of 
collectivism ; 

(2) That a “free market area" must be established between the U. 8. and 
the United Kingdom, .aimed lowanls universal free trade as the ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world. 

In Vol. 1. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register we have 
indicated the various elements that go to make up the economic 
“conviction” of Editor Buell’s Committee. In driving 
between' point of this argument we summarised the 

U. S. & the statistics to support it that had appeared in the 
United Kingdom hook —A Trade Folicy for National Defence -—written 

by Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council of 
Foreign Relations, and of Arthur Upgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the School of Business Administration in the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota. We showed how tho eager search by U. 8. A, 
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leaders ot industry and finance-capital for a ‘‘free market area”, for 
the maintenance of “free economy” and of the “free enterprise system”, 
has found its harbour of safety in the British Empire. The argu¬ 
ment of this part of the present study is our excuse for referring 
again to this book, for quoting the following from it ; 

‘‘The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, there¬ 
fore, in preserving the British Empire as a political entity so that its markets may 
remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain accessible 
to our importers”. 


Here we get at the material Irasis of the concern felt by the 
leaders of the United States of America for the people of India and 
China. Japan had shown by her treatment of U. S. trade and 


finance-capital in Manchuria and the territories in China that she 
dominates that she entertained no respect for “free 
un^e*rstand«**'t^e economy”, for the “free enterprise system.” This 

meaning ot this attitude created all tho bitterness between these two 

“collaboration” countries and has driven them to the present war. 


Britain has been content to follow U. S. A. lead in 


matters concerning tho countries of the Pacific area, and the U. S. A. 
has been found to bo acting as the protector of her honour and 
interests therein. The cruel necessities of the present war, specially 
Japan’s victories in Malaya, Burma and Borneo, have extended the 
area ot this protection. This is tho psychological back-ground of the 
excitement that has been prevailing in the United States over the 
controversy between India and Britain. Indian irritation and resent¬ 
ment can also be explained by the tear of a rising capitalist-imperia¬ 
lism that would step into British shoes. The evolution of the development 
which we have indicated above may not be known to many in our 
country. But their instinct has helped them to appreciate this danger. 
When Mr. Churchill repudiated the meaning and application of the 
“Atlantic Charter” to the British Empire, his co-signatory who is 
President of tho United States kept silent over it. Since then we 
have had occasion to road reports ot many a “fire-side talk” of Mr. 
Eoosevelt holding forth on the many “freedoms” that the world would 
ho enjoying as a consequence of tho defeat of the Axis Powers. But 
of concrete steps in this behalf in any part of the “subject” coun¬ 
tries under the rule ot Mr. Roosevelt’s co-signatory, we have had no 
sign. Considering this history U. S. concern for India is not 
above suspicion. 


We have tried to trace above the many factovs that have broad¬ 
ened and deepened the sense of frustration that has prevailed in 
India during the first six months of 1942. The handl- 
Fallure ol the jj^g problems of tho military and civil defence 

belp^eMiiesB ol * India, of the provision of food and clothing for 
the people the millions ot this country, of tbe organisation of 
' industries serving the needs of peace and war—the 
handling of these by the bureaucracy in India has not helped to ease 
the situation. As the Japanese marched through north Burma to the 
borders of Assam, as their ships of war rode over the waves of the 
Bay of Bengal, panic seemed to paralyse all coherent activities in 
tbe country. The masses yielded to the sweep of the current, while 
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the politically-miiided amongst the people—the majority of them—made 
futile attempts to harness the powers of the State in India to the 
slowly awakening resolve of the people to do something for the defence 
of their heartlis and homes. Lord Linlithgow’s Government did prac¬ 
tically nothing to encourage and quicken this resolve. When in their 
bewilderment people began to think and talk of “Homo Guards”, tlio 
Government could only say that they had no instructors to train 
“Home Guards” for India, and no equipment to put into their hands. 
When it was pointed out that in Britain itself the instructors were 
old soldier-pensioners, that for weapons the civilian people there had 
only "pitch-forks, sharp-edged spades, old swords, shot-gunS. pistols 
and revolvers of varying ages, knuckle-dusters and sand-bags—anything 
calculated to stop the enemy if caught unawares’’—the reply of the 
Government was stolid silence, and some sort of a stony stare. The 
fear of “Fifth-Column” people utilizing the “Home Guards” for their 
own purposes may have been partly responsible for this official un- 
responsiveness. As the “martial races” theory of the Army Headquarters 
at Delhi-Simla has killed in the major part of the country all mili¬ 
tary traditions, we, therefore, find foreign correspondents in early May 
(1942) writing of “the uncertain, undependable I’lovince of Bengal”, 
and of “the doubt that the soft pliant masses of Southern India 
would bo much of a help for the military defence of India.” The British 
bureaucracy must have supplied this brief to these correspondents, 
little suspecting that it was a reflection on their own policy—a policy 
that could bo responsible for the disgrace that only 20,00,000 persons 
out of India’s 40,00,00,000 population have ever seen a rifle. As this 
military policy has affected even the “civil defence” organization of 
the country, it touched on the whole of the Indo-British disagree¬ 
ment and made “civil defence” even a problem of politics—a “conten¬ 
tion” between the solf-raspeet of India and the self-interest of 


Britain. 

This political discontent horn of helplessness found the country 
Rising prices prepared to meet the onslaught of the attack on 

struck hard on the the roots of India’s economic life, on the very fibre 


fibre ol India’s 
being 


of its being. Published statistics showed the move¬ 
ment of mounting prices of the necessaries of life 


during the 33 months of the war. We quote from a statement the 
following index numbers of whole-sale prices ; 


August, 19;)9.100. 

Average of 1939—’40..115. 

Average of 1940—’41.119. 

Average of 1941—'42.144. 

April, 1942.157. 

May, 1942.1G9, 

June, 1942.182. 


The Government in India has been looking helplessly on this crisis 
in the life of the millions of this country created by the war and 


Breakdown of 
supply arrange¬ 
ments 


intensified by their want of foresight. The needs of 
war appears to have monopolized all their thoughts 
and activities ; they appear to have had no time 
to think of the many factors that upheld civilian 


morale—the most important of which is the provision of food and 
raiment for the people. Distribution of men and things through the 
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normal channels ot communication—railways, motor lorries, boats and 
steamers, bullock-carts—has Iji’oken down so far as the needs of 
the people are concerned. 200 locomotives and 12,000 wagons 
ware reported to have been sent to the Middle East from India, ex¬ 
plaining part of the difticulty in onr transport system. This aspect 
of the matter was brought out very prominently in the debate ini¬ 
tiated by Sri Kshitish Chandra Neogy on behalf ot the Nationalist Party 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly during its March session at Delhi. He 
cited instances ot the remissnoss of the railway administration in the 
matter of wagon supply even to factories that had het-n doing war 
work, one of which deserves record. The Indian Mining Federation 
of Calcutta authorized him to state that on a particular day “there 
were not less than 600 wagons standing idle between the East Indian 
Bailway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway”. The Hon’bla Khan Baha¬ 
dur Abdul Karim, Minister of Bengal, brought a graver charge in 
course of a discussion hold on March J, 1942, in tlio Bengal Council ; 

“The pOHition at present was that it was not the price of coal (in the mines) 
that eonnted, but it was the price of wagrtn. Whoever succeeded in uiircstrictea 
competition to pay for tlie wagon secured the coal”. 


Food front In 
“total war’’ 


Wa have read of the self-complacence of tlie ruling classes of 
Britain ; in India it has l)een the theme of more than one Royal 
Commission report. The irony of the thing in the 
present case is that this stringency in food supply 
occurred during the regime of a Governor-General 
whose name has long been associated with agricultural and bovine 
improvement, both in Great Britain and India. He pushed this coun¬ 
try into a “total war’’ without, it appears, understanding its implica¬ 
tions, without caring to organise the food front. Lloyd George who 
was organiser of victory on the British side during the last great war 
appeared to give more credit for foresight in tliis respect to Harr 
Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and M. Stalin than to the rulers of what 
has been called the ' democratic front’’- In course ot a House of 
Commons discussion on the food problem in Britain, ho called the 
Governments they headed as “war governments’’ because they had 
regarded war as “inevitable”, because they had prepared for it, and 
also because they had regarded “increased food production as about 
the most important part of their programme for a war ” The British 
Government and their "subordinate branch”—the Government in India 
— have played with the idea ot war for about six or seven years 
before the present war caught them unawares, since the days when 
Mr. Baldwin had talked of the frontier of Britain being on the 
Rhine. In India they have also played with the proV)lem of food production 
even after three years of war. 


bet- 

and 


Lord Linlithgow has been seven years in India; half of his time 
has been peace years when he talked much of rural economy and of 
the cultivator being the corner-stone of India’s eco¬ 
nomic life ; the other halt has been war years when his 
Government has been found helpless in face of soar¬ 
ing prices, of profiteering, of scarcity of food grains 
that has reached famine conditions in different areas of the country. 
The absurdity of the situation became vivid as we compared the price 
of loaf in Britain with that in our country. The Ministry of Pood 


ComparUon 
ween India 
Britain 
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in the former announced in March (1942) that the price of a 2-pounds 
(one seer) loaf in tlie fornuyv was .0 pence (about 5 annas) while it 
cost U8 double that amount. The wheat from which the loaf was 
made in Britain came from a distance of more than 4,000 thousand 
miles of which 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean w^ere infested by 
submarines. And the wheat that came from the Bunjab to Bengal, 
for instance, has to move on trains, motor lorries and bulloch carta 
over a distance of 1,500 hundred miles only. Since the declaration 
of war any number of Price Control Conferences have lieen held in 
India, the fifth being held in the second weak of April 1942. Con¬ 
ditions have grown worse with each of tliem. Price Control attempts 
have failed, increasing the contusion and distress of the people. Any 
benefit from them went to the bureaucracy—the itig fish and the 
small fry. For they liad not to stand in the queues before shops. 
A "Grow More Food” propaganda was started, the member in charge 
of Lands, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barkar, dilating on a planned attack on 
the problem, on tlie " ploughing up ” campaign that was lajported to 
have notably expanded the area under crops and increased their 
production in Britain, in America and in Russia. The book —Science 
in iVar —does not support the story of this achievement. They talked 
of " standard cloth ”, samples of which -was displayed at the fifth 
Price Control Conference- None of these have appeared in the 
markets and eased conditions for the millions of this country. And 
cotton grows at our door-steps. The same futility attended the 
supply of sugar in a country which produced more of it tlian it could 
consume. The disappearance of small coins from the markets of India 
has pressed heavily on the life of the poorest in the land wlio could 
not sell their homely things and l>uy the homely needs of their 
existence. Trade that enabled the poor man and woman to live W'as 
thus restricted. 

It is an arguable proposition that a certain amount of discomfort 
and suffering must bo our lot in a war whoso dimensions are world¬ 
wide. Technological improvement in the means of 
^menUs"!ound'^"' Ga^nsport has made the earth smaller and brought 
equal to “total distant countries nearer one another. And the picture 
war” conilitioua of the cultivator driving his jilough undisturbed by a 
battle being fought somewhere near is a pleasant 
imagineoring today. “Black markets’’ flourish as vigorously in India 
as in other countries. Rationing of food threatens to become a habit with 
peoples in all parts of the globe. In Britain the egg ration was 3 
a mouth ; " most people have forgotten the taste of cheese or wished 

they could forget it.” Restaurants have not served real butter for 
months, and the portions of margarine are “ lialf the size of a postage 
stamp and nearly as thin.” Cauliflowers are a shilling and six pence 
a head. The consequence has been that “ most Britons are already 
thinner—as much as 10 lbs. per man.” This discomfort may appear 
comfortable placed against the back-ground of conditions that prevail 
in the conquered countries in Europe, and in China where more 
than two crores of men, women and children are reported to have 
died owing to scarcity created by war. The self-satisfied bureaucracy in 
India may feel satisfaction that things are not as bad here as in 
other countries. But we are just at the beginning of hard tim e 
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The masses in India have habituated themselves to habits 
of life and comfort that are by modern standards abnormally 
low; and their acceptance of the decrees either of fate or of the 
Sarkar Bahadur has given the State in India a charter of indiffer¬ 
ence to what they felt or needed. In other countries the Govern¬ 
ments have been more carefvd, if not very much more successful, A 
" Chinese economist ” writing to an Indian weekly on ‘ Japan's war¬ 
time Economy” has told ns of the ineffectiveness of the many 
measures taken by the Govorumont to control and regulate the soar¬ 
ing commodity prices. The ordinance in Britain that “ limited ” meals 
to " three courses ' only and banned the sale of fish, game and 
poultry on “ certain days ” of the week, tells the same story of dis¬ 
comfort and suffering. Perhaps, no human Government can pass the 
test of a “ total war.” 

But in our country owing to alien leadership of the State the people 
do not feel any exhilaration in the many sacrifices that people in 
other countries have been doing. The latter accept 
"Grow More those as part of their duty ’to their nation ; here in 

Food” campaigii India they grudge these sacrifices, and sufferings. “Grow 

More Pood” campaigns they watch with a certain air 
of unconcern, because it is led by people who do not know 
the country, do not appreciate its habits of work. Therefore this 
campaign has made so much noise and printed so much “literature” with 
80 little to show. ‘TlxpartH” imported from Bi’itain wilt and wither 
under the Indian sun. But suoli is the conceit of our rulers that they 
have been importing ship-loads of them. The window-dressing of an 
Indian member presiding over the department has not been able to hide 
the poverty in the counter. The “experts” from Britain judge the re¬ 
quirements of this country by the standards of a foggy country, and they 
fail, as they have boon failing since the beginning of British rule. To 
discuss this "Grow More Pood” campaign. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in the growing of food under war conditions 
the whole attention should lie centred on getting the food in the quickest 
possible time. The cultivator is being called upon to plough more lands. 
For that he must be provided with the lands—with more lands ; with 
more labourers to help him ; with many more ploughs ; with many 
more cattle ; with more seed. Wo have not yet seen an organisation 
equal to such an effort. Land there is in plenty, even Government land. 
But it has remained in the state in which nature left it. Labourers 
there are plenty, but unorganized. Ploughs—the simple Indian plough— 
can be made by any village black-smith and carpenter. Cattle in India 
we have been told number more than there is necessity for. There is 
no assurance that there is enough seed to make a success of this campaign. 
The co-ordination of all these elements of the work that would jiroduce 
more food has been absent. Otherwise, there would not have been 
the wide-spread scarcity that has created bitterness in the country. 
It has been estimated that our shortage in the principal food crops— 
rice and wheat—amount to about 19 crore maunds of rice and about 
1 crore 25 lakh maunds of wheat ; that about 6 crores of people in 
India go without sufficient food during 364 days of the year. The 
demands of “total war” have worsened conditions for them and many 
more crores of our people. 
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We do not know if tho scarcity of food in India has been 
caused by the arrangement undertaken by the British Government 
, to partly feed tho people of Iran, Iraq and the 

countries near about ; by the feeding of other peoples 
° *''neB 4 ** for strategic reasons. We know that Indian troops 

have been fighting in Egypt and the deserts around 
her, that it is expected that India should not only finance a part of their up¬ 
keep but must arrange for thair food carried across the Arabian Sea and 
the Red Sea. Wo know that India has also to think of feeding the 
60 lakhs of tho people of Ceylon included in which are 10 lakhs of 
Indiaii-born man, women and children, the maiority of whom has 
made the island their homo for generations. Tho Government of Cey¬ 
lon who desire to see tho last Indian leave their shores at the quickest 
possible moment appear to have foimd a new use for their Indians—as 
a lever for the larger importation of rice from India to tho homes of 
their people. The nature of this pressure can bo understood from the 
fact that tliQ quantity of rice consumed hy Indians in Ceylon before 
rationing was introduced was 20 per cent of tho total imports ; that 
the percentage allotted to them in April, (1042) is only 11 per cent 
of the imports. Indians in Ceylon who have-made what sho is economic¬ 
ally and financially to-day are being ryqiiirod to be fed from India. But 
their share is getting loss every mouth. 

In tho field of industrial development and oigauination, in the 
opportunities offered by the war for the starting of new industries in 
India and the expansion of the old, the dil’feronoes 
ladian Industrie* between the British bureaucracy and the Indian people 
and British policy [, 3,3 remained as keen as ever. These are as old as 
the East India Company wlioso policies and practices 
killed Indian industries. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, 
Romesh Ghundor Dutt and William Digby have done pioneer research in 
exposing the processes of this destructive work. No student of affairs, 
Indian or foreign, does question today the truth and validity of this 
indictment ; no writer on India's lifo and institutions can pass by this 
fact without commenting on it. One of the latest. Dr. Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, a member of Lord Tunlithgow’s Executive Council taken 
into it at its last enlargement, can bo quoted in this connection ; 

“Ever since the Iiidnstrial Uevoliition, British-Iiidian tariffs have shaped 
India as a raw material piortncer for British industry, a market for British 

finished goods.British-made goods drove India’s handicrafts ont of business, 

forced millions back to tlie ovcr-popnlato<l soil.” 

The bad traditions of those days have heeu persisting even unto 
these days in the inner counsels of the British empire. The little modern 
industrialism that one finds in India has grown in 
British monopoly opposition to these traditions, in spite of the frowns of 
° "Yndla'^ " Burma Sahehs in the Delhi-Simla Secretariat and 

in face of the anger of their opposite numbers in merchant 
ofliccs of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawnpore, and the 
other industrial centres of India. Even during the present war when 
India is being proclaimed as tho ‘‘arsenal” of the ‘ United Nations” in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans areas, this Idas lias been halting India’s 
industrial efforts on their behalf, and has been a point of contention 
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between the Government and the loading Indian industrialists. 
The latter view with suspicion and apprehension the enthronement 
of British commercial and industrial leaders in the seats of the 
mighty in the various departments called into being in India to serve the 
multitudinous needs of a “ total war In tho Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi a member made a grievance of tho fact that the axjpointrnent of 
purchasers of various war materi-als had gone invariably to British 
industrialists; that there is only one India,n name amongst these. 
The list of names is interesting. Mr. Owen Ilolvorts is purchaser of 
wheat and cereals; Mr. Inskip of hido and ]o;ither goods ; the wool 
advisor is Mr. Watts; the adviser on jute fabrics is Mr. Walker; 
the supplier of ghee is Mr. Alopi Pershad. The criticism of this 
British monopoly is another proof that British capitalists and indus¬ 
trialists who have passed tho best years of their life in India, 
making their pile here, have not been able to make themselves into 
Indians, to ha accepted as Indians. Tho ways in which tho Delhi-Sirnla 
bureaucracy tried to give effect to tho recommendations of the American 
Technical Mission, popularly known as the Grady Mission after tho name 
of its Chairman, Dr. Henry Grady, brought out this spirit of monopoly. 
In the absence of a full report of the Mission stibmitfcod to the President 
of the United States, it is not possible to make constructive criticism on 
it. The summary published by the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
has been challenged by American correspondents as inaccurate. Sir Homy 
Mody as Supply Member was spokesman of the Government in this matter. 
His comments giving a summary of the Grady recommendations left 
the impression of a tepid interest in the matter ; iio appeared to dismiss 
these with faint praise. The Mission had suggested some sort of a “War 
Cabinet.” Lord Linlithgow gave it shape in a “War Besourcos Committee 
of the Council” (his Executive Gou ncil), a re-shutHo of the old Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. This War 
Eesourees Committee consisted of His Excellency the Governor-General 
as its President, His Excellency the Defence Mornbor (the Commander-in- 
chief), the Supply Member (Vice-President), tho Commerce Member, 
the Finance Member and the Communications Member. Four of the 
members are non-Indians ; the Secretary of the Gommitteo also belongs 
to this category. Power and influence in non-Indian hands is thus 
preserved. Eesentment with this state of affairs found expression through 
the words of Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, and a leader 
of Indian industrialists : “just as the Indian element is entirely absent 
from the higher ranks of the army, navy and air force services, so lieavy 
industries have been excluded from the orders placed with Indian 
industrialists or firms. 


There is another factor in this criticism—tho presence during war-time 
of business leaders in Government Directorates raises the (piestion 
of private interests influencing or being in a position to 
OTffUcal'ethrcs influence State policy and practice towards their own profit. 

Their being honorary workers offering their experi¬ 
ence to the State during a crisis in its life makes the problem deli¬ 
cate and difficult. During the last great war the Munitions Board 
scandal in India pointed to this danger; during the present war 
there have been instances of it in Britain herself; there is a record 
19-c 
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thafc “in at least one case an important ‘Trade’ official has been, 
simultaneously with performing his duties in the Ministry, engaged as 
a Trade Representative in negotiating with the Ministry as regards 
the operating margins to be allowed to his own trade.” Bipin 
Chandra Ral in his Ijpok— The Nett) Economic Menace to India — 
based on the experiences of the last war, devoted more than one 
chapter to this source of evil. The experiences of the present war 
have not re-assured the world that the evil has been scotched either 
here or outside. 


A note ol 
interrogation 
descrihed India 


Here we must conclude our interpretation of the many happenings 
during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 
explain their significance has not been an easy one. The 
minds of crores of people have been disturbed as never 
hol'oro, exi-.ept once in 1857, during the last one hundred and 
eighty-six years. The throb of the war drum in Europe 
had left fcho vast jnajwity of them indifferent for about two years. 
But Japan’s vaunting ambition and her successes in Malaya and 
Burma, in tlui Bay of Bengal, have changed all that. She has en¬ 
trenched horuself in her new strong-holds, aiming her thunders at India, 
leaving the rulers and the ruled guessing where the blow would fall. 
She had expected that under this throat and under her blockade 
India would " soften and crumble The intervention of the monsoon 
has postponed the realization of this expectation. And India has remained 
the enigma that she has been to history. The British Government 
has elected to carry on without the support of the “unbribed intel¬ 
lect” ol India. The leatlers of organized public opinion in India have 
remained unreconciled to the ways of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Unprepared and kept untrained by the State policy followed in India 
to face the danger such as Japan has projected, the reaction to it 
on the part of our people has been resentment against the managers 
of this policy, as Prof. Coupland has indicated. This reaction has 
coloured all the thoughts and activities of our people during the 
whole period. At the end of which they appear to have resigned 
themselves to whatever the future might bring, trying to find solace 
and strength in the traditions of their country built up by thousands 
of years of various experiences. Whether this poise will be maintain¬ 
ed when real danger approached their homes is more than one could 
say. This note of interrogation lengthened over India described her at 
the end of June, 1942.— Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Deb. 
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The Government of Bengal 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provision of Rb. one crove and twenty-five lakhe for civil defence measureB 
and a lump provision of one lakli for promotion of communal harmony are the out- 
Btaudinif features of the Bonfod Government’s budget for 1942-43, which was presen¬ 
ted by the Finance Minister, the bon. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjen before the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the opening day of its budget session at Calcutta 
on the 16lh February 194i!. 

This is the first budget for the now Ministry which was constituted two months 
ago under the leadership of the hon, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Hug. 

The budget discloses a deficit in revenue aecount of Rs. one crore and five 
lakhs. 'J’hc year start with an 0 !)eiiing balance of one crore and fifteen lakhs which 
is the anlieipated eloaing balance for the current year. Revenue receipts are placed 
at fifteen crorcs seventy laklm, or fortyone lakhs higher than the revised estimates 
for the current year. Tlie estimate of expenditure on revenue account stands at 
sixteen crorcs seventy-five lakhs, which is forty-four lakhs greater than the antici¬ 
pated cx|)ciidilure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, the deficit 
on revenue account amounts to one crore and five lakhs. Outside the revenue 
account, the budget anticipates a net surplus of sixty-nine lakhs. The joint effect of 
the revenue delicit of one crore five lakhs and the surplus of ti9 lakhs in the capital 
and debt deposit section of the budget is to reduce the opening balance by thirty- 
six lakhs. The year is accordingly expected to end with a closing balance of 
Beventy-niue lakhs. 

I’oiutiiig out that, in a limited sense his budget was in the nature of a “ war 
budget," dealing as it did with ihc schemes of civil defence of considerable magni¬ 
tude, Dr. Mookherjec explained that in the estimates that he was placing before the 
House, " natiou-Biiviug’’ took tlie place of “ nation-buildiiigAfter referring to 
the international situation which had brought the war to the very doors of India, 
the Finance MiuiHtor observed ; '* All parties in the House will agree that, so long 
as the prosent cmergoncy eonihincs, there can be no diversion of the resources of 
the Province to purposes that can wait. This must be the guiding principle of our 
budgetary I'laus for the comiiig year. We must bid adieu for a time—short or long 
as I’roviuciice may ordain, to the iioinial slaudards of peace-time budgeting.” 

Fottf!. CnOKliS FOlt CiVJL l^EFENCE 

Out of total (’Btimatcd expenditure of four crorcs provided in the next year’s 
budget for civil ikfctice measures, two crores will he required for the payment to 
tlie pcrsuiiiicl of various A.K.l’. services, thirty-five lakhs for coustruction of shelters, 
fifteen lakhs for the relief of perHons rendered homeless by air attacks, forty-nine 
lakhs for supply of s!ii i iiii pumps, respirators, helmets and eye-shields, nine lakhs for 
the civil iJiirsiiig scheme, five lakhs for expansion of the Fire Brigade, fifteen lakhs 
for organisatioii of street lire-fighting services, eight lakhs for rescue service, thirty- 
one lakhs for hospital accommodation for air raid casiialtics in vulnerable areas, 
two lakhs for mass inoculation against cholera and small-pox and six lakhs for the 
establishiufiiit of iiilectioiis diseases hospitals. 

The revised civil defence exitenditure estimates in the current year including 
fifteen lakhs for temporary housing and feeding of persons rendered homeless by air 
attacks, sixteen lakhs for an altcruativo water supply in Calcutta by means of tube- 
well, nine lakhs for expansion of the Calcutta F'ire Brigade, five lakhs for fire-fight¬ 
ing services in imlustiial areas outside Calcutta, nine lakhs for protection of essen¬ 
tial Government buildings and emergency hospitals by means of bafHe-wslIs and ten 
lakhs for provision of emergency hospitals and motor ambulances for the treatment 
of persons injured in air raids. 

CNE Lakh for Promotion op Communal Harmony 

As regards the lump provision of one lakh under the head. General Adminis¬ 
tration, for the promotion of communal harmony, the Finance Minister empha¬ 
sised that it would be one of the foremost endeavours of the present Ministry to 
restore amity and understandiug between the two communities that have a 
common iuterest in the prosperity of the Province. In explaining the reasons 
for increase in expenditure in the current year. Dr. Mookherjee had stated in the 
earlier part of his speech that a heavy drain on the provincial exchequer 
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was caused by the protracted comnumal disturbances in the town and the district 
of Dacca. 

After pointing out that, tlie Ministry had barely three weeks’ time to formu¬ 
late its budget proposals, Dr, Mookerjee said that a Ministry taking office at the 
fag-end of the year did not take over a clean slate but a running concern with 
all its commitments, good and liad, “Some of these commitments”, he said, “may 
well call for reconsideration and revision in the wider interest of the Province. 

I con assure the House that, if on further scrutiny, we are of opinion that it 
will be in the best interests of the Province, to revise any such commitments, 
that revision will be undertaken.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Mookerjee made a fervent appeal for help and co-opera¬ 
tion from all sections of the people to enable the Ministry to serve the needs of 
the Province. 


Government of the Punjab 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

‘‘The coming year's budget makes a provision of over Rs. one erore to meet 
the situation created by the war, and 1 make bold to allirm that, when we consider 
oiir total resources and the e-tiguousness of provincial finance, this will compare 
favourably with any province in India.” observed 8ir Manohar Lai, Finance 
Minister, presenting the budget estimates for 1942-43 in the Punjab Assembly 
at Lahore on the 37th. February 1943. 

The salient features of the Budget, which discloses a deficit of Es 10 lakhs, 
are the provision of Rs. 61 lakhs for air raid precautions, an additional Es. 25 lakhs 
for Police, Es. 14 lakhs for''graiu coninet>8ation allowance on account of the heavy 
rise in prices, Es, 2 lakhs for war fmolicity and Ks. one lakh for the promotion 
of communal harmony. 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Es. 13,53 lakhs and the revenue expen¬ 
diture at Ks. 13,63 lakhs, resulting in a small deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

8ir Manohar Lall said : 'Ihe deficit is due to the fact that a large provision 
of Rs. 61 i lakhs had to be made for air raid precautions. If this exceptional 
expenditure had not been inciiired, there would bo a normal surplus of Es. 50 
lakhs; or what would be a more correct way of describing the position—this Es. 
50 lakhs more would have been available for tJovernment’s other activities, mainly 
in the beneficent departments. 

Reviewing the accounts for 1940-tl, the Finance Minister’(said; ‘‘When 
revised estimates were available at this time last year, a surplus of Es. 24 lakhs 
was in sight. Actually the yeai‘ has eniled with a surplus of Rs. (i9 lahhs.” 

IscHEASiio Ikuuri.ris in 1911-12 

Coming to 1911-42, the Finance Minister said that when the estimates were 
presented last year a surplus of Rs. 44 lakhs was expected. About two months 
ago a position of substantial surplus definitely emerged in sight and it was realised 
that the surplus would certainly be not less than Rs. 50 lakhs. The final 
revised estimates would liave shown a surplus of over Rs. 85 lakhs but for the 
decision of the !Government to add a sum of Its. 30 lakhs to the Special Develop¬ 
ment Fund and create a new fund called the Peasants’ Welfare Fund with a sum 
of Es. 30 lakhs. Even after making this provision of Es. HO lakhs and after 
allowing for exceptional expenditure under air raid precautions of nearly Rs. Ifi 
lakhs, the year is expected to end with a surplus of over Rs. 25 lakhs. The total 
revenue receipts are now estimated to be Rs. 1:1,19 lakhs as against the budget 
estimate of Es. 12,00 lakhs i.e., an increase of Rs. 1,59 lakhs. On the side of 
expenditure the revised estimates disclose a figure of nearly Rs. 14 erorcs as against 
the budget estimate of Rs. 12,50 lakhs, i.e., an increase of Rs, 1,38 lakhs, leaving 
a BuipIuB of over Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Estimates for 1912-43 

As regards the year 1942-43, Sir Manohar Lall said, the ordinary revenue 
receipts of Es, 1,353 lake marked au advance of Re, 65 lakhs on the accounts 
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of the year 1940-41. These include Rs. 33,68 lakhs under the head “Taxes on 
income other than corporation tax,” received from the Government of India, Rs. 
22,80 lakhs under other taxes and duties and Rs. 9,38 lakhs under provincial 
excise. The main fall is under irrigation where the direct receipts show a decline 
of Rs. 10 lakhs and working expenses an increase of Rs. 7 lakhs. The 
receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act also show a drop of Rs 3 lakhs, which is a 
direct result of petrol rationing. 

Revenue expenditure proposed for 1942-43 stands at Rs. 13,63,50,000. This 
marks a drop of Rs. 31 lakhs on the revised estimate for the current year, but 
almost the whole of it is explicable in terms of smaller expenditure on strategical 
roads that were a special feature of the current year, financed from increased 
transfer from the Central Road Fund. 

Increased Provision for Industries 

Dealing with the beneficent departments, the Finance Minister said; “Though 
there is an advance of Rs. 21 lakhs on the accounts of 1940-41, and of Rs. 13 
lakhs on the revised estimate of 1941-42, the expansion has not taken place on the 
scale we all should have desired because of the heavy call of famine and now 
of war. The Industries Department has an additional grant of nearly Rs. 4J lakhs. 
The problems of the production and industrial utilisation of Punjab coals are 
to be studied, cottage and small-scale woollen industries are to be developed, 
subsidies under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935, to the extent of 
Es. 75,000, are to be given and a huge glue factory at a cost of Rs. li lakhs 
is to be established.” 

Dealing with irrigation, the Finance Minister said that during the current 
year a sum of Ra. 32 lakhs had been provided for the Thai project and in the 
next the provision stood at Rs. 55 lakhs. 


Government of Sind 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A revenue deficit of Rs. 15,27 lakhs is revealed in the budget estimates for the 
year 1942-43 which were presented before the Bind Legislative Assembly at Karachi 
on the 4th. March 1942. 

The total revenue is estimated at Rs. 4,80,74,000 and the expenditure charged 
to revenue at Rs. 4,96,01,000. This deficit is proposed to be met from the free 
balance which at present amounts to Rs, 1,27,29,000. No fresh taxation is proposed. 

Major heads of expenditure include Rs. 13 lakhs on irrigation schemes and 
A.R.P. and civil defence for the province get an appropriation of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The province has benefited from the large expansion of war industries in the 
country and the large expenditure on supplies not merely on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India but also on bebalf of His Majesty’s Government and the Allied 
Governments and Bind’s share of income-tax revenue has risen considerably. The 
estimated revenue under this head is Rs. 17,10,000 against Rs. 14,54,000 in 1941-42 
and has become, next to the land revenue and the provincial excise, the most im¬ 
portant source of revenue lor the province. 

The estimates under civil defence include Rs. 2,25,000 for air-raid precautions, 
Rs. 29,(XX) for civic guards, out of which Rs. 10,000 is recoverable from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and Rs. 7,6.5,000 on civil defence works. A sum of Rs, 2 lakhs is 
earmarked for construction of air-raid shelters for the civil population at Karachi, 
Rs. 126,000 on A.R.P. for public utility services in Karachi, Ra. 3 lakhs for fire¬ 
fighting in Karachi, Rs. 40,000 for A.R.P. measures in Sukkur and Rs. 1 lakh for 
A.R.P. in connection with electrical undertakings. 

The rationing of petrol supply has affected the provincial revenuea in the com¬ 
ing year to the extent of nearly Rs. IJ lakhs under the Motor Vehicles Act and the 
Bind Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act, due to the fall in the number of motor 
vehicles anticipated and the difficulty in importing motor cars because of the inter¬ 
national situation. 
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A special provision for a sura of Rs. 1.00,000 has been made in the budget this 
year for the promotion of Hindu-Miislim unity, 

Lloyd Barkaok debt 

The Lloyd Barrage debt position is very satisfactory. The current year marks 
the end of the interim period. Before the introduction of regular funding of the 
the Lloyd Barrage debt up to March 31, 1942, the repayment of debt is entirely 
dependent on receipt from the system. From the next year, however, the debt is to 
be refunded by the payment of fixed blocks of capital beginning with Rs. 75 lakhs 
and decreasing gradually together with interest at a fixed rale of 4J per cent on all 
debt outstanding in each year. In 1910-41 Sind was able to repay more than Rs. 75 
lakhs and again in the current year it hopes to re-pay considerably more than 
Rs. 75 lakhs, thanks largely to increased realisation ;of instalments of Malkano. 
From 1942-43 onwards, if the barrage yields more than is required to meet the fund¬ 
ing arrangements, the surplus goes to the benefit of provincial revenues. If, how¬ 
ever, there is a short fall, the deficit must be made good from provincial revenues. 

Ho far as the next year’s budget estimates are concerned, it is expected that 
the revenue receipts of the Lloyd Barrage system will be suSicient to repay the in¬ 
terest plus Rs. 75 lakhs and yield a small balance of Rs. 3 lakhs. From the latest 
review of the prospects of the system, it is expected that for the next five years 
receipts will produce sufficient revenue to cover the debt charges. 

No pREsn tax ation 

Though no fresh taxation is proposed, the Government expect that if the Bill 
before the Assembly to amend the Imcal Boards Act is p.assed in this session it 
would add Rs. 2,25,000 towards their revenue, by way of Government’s share of the 
local fund cess for improvement and maintenance of the local board roads. 

Sind has now completed almost six years as a separate province and nearly 
five years of autonomy. During this period, Sind has not merely been able to pay 
its way but has been able to build up a reassuring balance. It has met all its 
obligations and can continue to do so. 

A word of cuaution is, liowever, sounded in the budget note. " The war situa¬ 
tion is liable at any moment to give rise to expenditure on a very considerable scale 
on measuroB of defence which brook no postponement. There is also the ever present 
fear of infiation which has already begun to lift its ugly head. It should also be 
remembered that the province was separated when India as a whole was beginning to 
recover from a deep depressioii and the past six years cover an upward curve of the 
trade cycle. The future years may not reveal such satisfactory financial results as 
have been achieved in the last five or six years. Nevertheless there is reason to 
suppose that the proviuce will be able to keep an even keel and ride successfully the 
iuevitable ups and downs of the financial sea.” 


Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs for any iatensified A.R.P. measures that may’become 
necessary and of a further amount of Rs. 20 lakhs for other expenditure indirectly 
arising from the war is made in the Bombay Government Budget estimates for 
1942-43. The estimates provide for a revenue surplus of Rs. 98,000, the revenue 
receipts being Rs. 1,518,16 lakhs and expenditure being Rs, 1,517,18 lakhs. 

It has been decided that all existing forms of provincial taxation should con¬ 
tinue during the Budget year. 

In regard to the Urban Immovable Property Tax, the rates of which were 
reduced at the commencement of the current year from 10 to 8 per cent and from 
5 to 4 per cent, account has been taken of a further slight reduction in rates, viz., 
from 8 to 74 per cent and from 4 to 3j per cent, with effect from April 1, 1942. 
The reduction corresponds to au increase of Rs. 4 lakhs in the extra revenue anti¬ 
cipated to accrue to the Government on account of the relaxation of Prohibition 
measures. This extra revenue was placed at Rs. 24 lakhs for 1941-42 and is expec¬ 
ted to be Rs. 28 lakhs for 1942-43. In pursuance of the stated policy of the Govern- 
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meiit the benefit of the extra revenue so accruing is to be passed on this body of 
taxpayers, 

Goveuxor Explains Budget Details 

His Excellency Sir Roijer Liimtny, Governor of Bnnibay e.xplained ihe Budget 
proposals to a press confereiiee in the Secretariat on the 27lh. March 1942. His Excellency 
said that the year l!)41-42 had from the financial jioinl a view been very satisfactory. 
The re.visfid estiitiatcs of R.evenne and Kx|iendilnre based on the results of eight 
months showed a surplus of Tls. 1117,79 lakhs as against a surplus of Rs. 65,000 
anticipated at the time of file Budget. 'I’ho most important sources of increased 
revenue were fiicomc-tax. Provincial K.xciae, Ijaiul Revenue, Sstaraps and Forests. 
On account of iueieasc in the total amount of im-onie-lax to be disttibiited by the 
Oentral Olovernment to the I’lovincca, Bombay’s share of iiiconie-lax receipts was 
Rs. 56.20 lakhs more than was anticipated at tlie time of the Budget. 

Proviiicial excise had given Rs. 42.011 lakhs more, rlnc largely to increased con¬ 
sumption l>olh of country and foreign liquor. His Kxcclleiuiy exirlained that of 
this amount only Ks. 1 lakhs could he attriltured to tlie < liaiigcs made in the Prohi- 
hititiori tiolicy during the year 1910-41. [.and revenue collecliotis showed an iiicreasB 
of Rs. 28.911 iakhs oviu' the Budget figure. The war did not seem to have affected 
the volume of husineas traiiHai-tioiis as much as was autic,i|;atcd, and there was an 
addition of Rs. 20,90 lakiis under Slam|i8.’ The sale of ttees uprooted iiy a cyclone 
atid supplies of limber to tlie army and railway had caused an increase of Rs. 21.27 
lakhs in the rcc.ciiits under ' ForesU.’ 

Provision is made in the new Budget for transfer of Rs. 100 lakhs to the 
Special Development Fund, Rs. 94,0(Xt for the estahlishment of a (ue-cadet school at 
Poona for giving preliminary irniniiig to candidates for emergency commissions, 
wlio are not up to the standard required for the army. Rs. 12 lakhs estimated in¬ 
crease for the grant of a dearness allowance to Government servants ilrawing below 
Rs. ,50 a month in Bomltay and Rs. 35 a month in the innfussi), and an increase of 
Re. 19 lakhs towards social services. In this Budget provision has also been made 
for aettiiig apart Rs. 22^ lakhs to form the niieleus of a Post-War Reconstruetion 
Fund. 

His Exeelloiicy added it was not proposed to borrow and a reserve had been 
kept in hand of 11a. 161 lakhs in cash ami Rs. 75 lakhs in securities. Other alloca¬ 
tions made in the Budget include Rs. 208 lakhs for crlucalion, which itieludes 
Rs. 85.i)(X) as additional ginuts to local nnthoritics for eomimlsory education; 
Rs. -16.000 ns direct grants to primary schools under the mass literacy scheme: 
Rs. ,554 lakhs for Medical Relief; Rs. ,56 lakhs towards Public Health, which in¬ 
cludes Kb. 15 lakhs for village water supply ; Rs. 114.2.5 lakhs as grant for roads 
next year, including repairs to original works, and Rs. 10.5 lakhs grant for the 
Industries Depactnient. It is proimsed to sjrend Ks. 14 lakhs towards minor irriga¬ 
tion works. 

Air Uaip Precautions 

His Excelleney said that the sum of Rs. .50 lakhs allotted to A.R.P. work in 
the Budget inchtdes Rs. 3 laklis to deal with casualties in case of raids, Es. O.J lakhs 
for the purchase of trainer pumps and tenders to deal with fires, an appreciable 
amount for the cnnstriiotion of 48 static tanks in Ihe City and for the reopeiiitig of 
most of the 1,600 wells and sinking of tuhc-wollB, Rs 13 lakhs for the purchase of 
materials for ,-A.R.P., including ten niilliun snml bags, and Ks. 8 lakhs for 
protecting municipal water mains and sewage installations. 

Public Health schemes which the Government have undertaken for the current 
financial year include a scheme for serum manufacture at the Haffkine Institute, 
the appoiutraeut of a staff for dealing with epidemics, malarial survey and the 
establishment of a permauent malarial organisation. 


Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

An apparent surplus of Rs, 02,83.000 is envisaged in the Budget Estimates of 
the Bihar Government for the year 1912-43 published from Patna on the 24th. 
March 1942. The total estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Ks. 0,43,25.000 against an 
expenditure of Rs. 5,80,42,000. 
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The estimated revenue for 1942-43 je Es. 6,43,25,000 as against Rs, 6,50,99,000 
for 1941-42. There is a drop of Rs. 12 lakhs under induHtiies mainly due to a 
decrease of Rs. 9J lakhs in receipts from cess on sugar cane and ot Rs. 3| lakhs in 
the provincial share of the jute export duty. Forests have gone rlown by Ks. IJ 
lakhs and Police by IJ lakhs. Bihar’s share of tho income-tax revenue is, however, 
expected to be Rs. 13 lakhs better than the revised figure of 1911-42. 

A large part of the snrplus is due to the very appreciable increase in the share 
ot income-tax receipts and this, in turn, has n> 08 ily resulted from war conditions. 

On the debit side, very heavy expenditure is antieiitated on civil defence 
measures including expenditure on air raid precautions. 

According to the revised estimates for 1946-41 tiveve was to have been a sur¬ 
plus on revenue account to the extent of Ks. C.lB.tXJO. Actually there has been a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 3,02,400 due to a slight improvement of revenue (1| lakhs) 
under dififerent heads and to a decrease in expenditure of Ks, 22 lakhs. 

The year 1941-42 will close with a total balance of Rs. 3.40,50,000 including 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 in the cash balanee investment account of which Its. 1,31 40,000 is 
ordinary balance and Rs. 1,59,10,000 other balance for speoifled purposes or in depo¬ 
sit accounts. There is an estimated increase of Rs. 46,46,000 in the former and of 
Es. 43,98.000 in the latter. 


Government of The Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942—'43 

'I’he budget of the 0. P. and Berar Government tor 1942-43 published from 
Nagpur on the 24lh. March 4942 discloses a surplus of Rs. 3,24 lakhs. 'I’he revenue 
is estimated at Rs, 520,62 lakhs and expenditure on Revenue Account at Rs. 
523.38 lakhs. 

The accounts for the year 1940-41 closed with a Revenue surplus of Rs. 29.93 
lakhs. The revised estimates for 1941-42 show a revenue surplus of Rs, 4,52 lakhs, 
an improvement of Rs. 2.54 lakhs over the Budget estimates. 

In the Budget for 1942-43. a lump provision is made for the present of four 
lakhs for air raid precautions and for providing hospital accommodation to air raid 
casualties. There has been a considerable improvement in the Ways and Means 
position. 

The year 1942-43 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Rs, 89.03 
lakhs and to close with a balance of Rs. 108.55 lakhs. 


Government of The United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

The United Provinces’ fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimates a 
surplus of over four lakhs. 3’he Budget was published from Lucknow on the 
19th. March 1942. 

'The budget has an opening balance of Rs. 1.26,01,000. 'Ihe revenue receipts 
total Es. 17,12,32,000 and charges amount to Rs. 17,08,30,000 leaving a surplus of Rs. 
4.02 lakhs. 

The year 1940-41 finished more favourably thah was anticipated and at the 
close there was a balance of Es. 2,49 lakhs or Rs. 1,19 lakhs better than the budget 
estimates. In 1941-42 when the Government first considered the revised estimates 
of receipts and expenditure, a revenue surplus of Rs. 92 lakhs was anticipated, 
nearly half of which was a direct result of the war. The Government then thought 
it prudent to set aside the major portion of the anticipated surplus in such a way 
that it might be available in future for emergency purposes. With this end in view 
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Ihcy ercaicil a Revenue Roeerved Fund, the priinary object, of wbieli would be to 
ilnance expenditure on Civil Defence. 

J^everiue receipta for have bt'cn taken at Ra. 17J- lakhs, an incroase of 

Ra. (Id InkhB on tbo loviaed eelimatee of the eiirrent yenr. 'I'herc will be no fresh 
taxation. Capital expenditure is beinp' rcstriiUed as ranch as lujssible and has been 
taken at Rs. ‘,13 lakhs. The result of all iransaeiimi will bean iniprovcracnt of Rs. 89 
lakhs, lenvinj; a closint^ balance of Rs. 'Jin lakhs. In the current and coming years 
this province will receive Rs. 1,07 lakhs more as its share from Income-tax. The 
first charge on this unexpected windfall will be the expcmlitiire on Civil Defence 
and other purposes connected with the war. 'I'hc (biveriior has ilecidej that sixty 
lakhs from Uio surplus of the ciirreiit year and another forty lakhs should he 
I'laeod in the Revenue Reserve ['nud on this aecomit, and it is hoped that the 
Oovcrnnienl will ho able to meet all expenditure on civil defence in the present and 
coming years, which is at present estimated at Rs. T) lakhs but may he consider¬ 
ably more, without having recourse to any conlri'outiou from the Government of 
India. 

Kstimato for receipts from forests for the conung year is Rs. 90 lakhs and the 
large iiiercase is due to tlic orders for limber from the Sui'ply and Defence 
Departnients. 

iNCKEAiKIN I'ol.K n FuRi'k 

Of the pvoviiu'ial departiuonts, tho one most aHecIcd hy llio war was the Police 
Dunartnu'iil the oxpendilnie on which rose from Rs. 17.3 lakhs in 1930-40 to Ks. 181 
lakns in 1940-11. Tiie budget ostiniaie for the current year is Rs. 189 lakhs and the 
estimate for tho coming year is Rs. Oil lakhs. The most important recent 
development was tho formation of special armed eonstabiilary, which alone accounted 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, besides the money spent on the expansion of the regular 
jiolice forne. Expomliture on jail was unusually heavy owing to the abnormal nnm- 
Dot of prisoners and llie high prices of grain. 

The Government proposes to spend Rs. 71 lakhs during the coming year over 
maintenance and repair of coinrunnicalions. The Department of Industries will have 
at its disposal during tbo coining year a sum of Rs. 94 lakhs, ; which is fourteen 
lakhs more than the current year’s estimates. The ex-planatioii is the largo orders 
for blankets, locks and camouflage nets and other sraallei orders received from the 
Ooverument of India. The activities of the Department are to be further expanded 
with the object of develoiung small scale induBtrics to meet war demands. 

Total liabilities at the end of the current year are estimated at Ks. 37,08 
lakhs and at the end of the budget year at Ra. 37,4C lakhs. 'The increase is entirely 
due to the expectation of a largo issue of bonds under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
The ways and means position has been exceptionally easy throughout the current 
year and is likely to remain so next year. The U. R. Government now hold about 
one and a half crores worth of defence loans. 


Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

'Tho Aladras Presidency’s Uiidgct for 1913-43, published from Madras on the 
16lb. March 1942 estimates the revenue at Rs. 18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 18,91,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus of Its. 3,99 lakhs. 

Exiilaining the reasons why no reduction in taxation is proposed, the Govern¬ 
ment state : 

“'i'he Government have considered very earefnlly whether the favourable 
revenue situation in which they find themselves juBtilics any reduction of taxation 
or the suspension of any of the coiimcreial taxes. ’I'hey have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the course of events during the coming year is so uncertain that 
there is a possibility that revenues may he seriously aHected, that expenditure on 
Air Raid Precanlions or on relief of distress may far exceed what has been pro¬ 
vided, and for this reason they have reluctantly come to the conclusion that any 
such proposal must he abandoned and that all resources must be conserved for 
employment in any emergency which may develop.” 

The budget estimates provide for the grant of usual land revenue concession* 
iiiid for the continuance of all the existing taxes at their present rates. Owing 
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to the uiK'crtftiuty of the political sitimtioii no provision Ims l)cen m.nde tor a 
Ministry or for the pay or travelling: allow.anecB of the Members of the Legislature or 
for elections to the I’roviiK'ial Legisl.ative Assembly. Provision has, however, been 
made for the revision of electoral rolls and for the triennial elections to the 
T.egislativc Council. 

An increase of Rs. 19,2(.) laklm is anticipated in the Income-tax revenue, while 
the revenue from Provincial Excise is expected to fall by Rs. 29,03 lakhs. The 
Revenue from the Motor Vehicles ami Pei.rol I'axes shows a decrease on aix'ount 
of iietrol rationing. On the espendiinre side, provision has been made for payment 
to local bodies of an additional toll compensation amoniitinp; to Rs. 22.,07 lakhs for 
payment of an aihlitional coiitiibnlion of Rs. 9.7,4 lakhs to the .'sinking Fund, for 
a block grant of Rs. .b-TG l.aklis, iinlnsivc of tlie half grant expected from the 
(iovernment of India, for the relief of groumlnut cultivators, and for an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. l.O.OiJ lakhs for the relief of distress among handloom weavers. A sum 
of Rs. 60,10 lakhs has hccii luovidod for expenditure on Civil Defence measures, 
while additions to the Police Force are also lo l)c made to bring it up to the 
strength considered Jicccssavy to deal witir any ciocrgcncy. 

Provision has been ma<lc for schemes of mov expenditure involving a net 
liability of Rs. 41.24 lakhs noii-recuiTing and Rs. 22.23 lakhs recurring and an 
expenditure in 1942-1943 of Rs. 28.8.) lakhs ri.iii-recurriiig and Rs. 17.07 lakhs 
recurring. 

Provision has been made for the multiplication of good cotton seeds and 
their distribution to ryots who grow cotton, for the creation of five new iJosts to tour¬ 
ing Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and for the opening of four new veterinary 
dispensaries and also for the establishment of village shearing and grading centrci 
in the tracts of the Province where woolly sheep are bred and for the ojiening 
of a buffalo-breeding station at Prattur in Guntur district. Nearly Rs. 10 lakhs 
Imve been provided for new cdiicalional schemes, which include grants to the 
Anuamalai and Andhra Universities, provision for opening of a B.Sc. Course in 
“Home Science” in Queen Mary’s College, Madras, grants for the oj)cning of new 
schools, hostels and forms, teaching, building and equipment grants to loi'al bodies 
for public, libraries and for acquisition of play-grounds. -A sum of Rs. 2,19 lakhs 
is provided for further extension of the facilities for education and the provision 
of midday meals for school children among the communities eligible for help by 
the labour Department, for the construction of more wells and for the acquisition 
of house-sites for them. 


Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A revcuuo surplus of Rs, 12,000 was revealed by the budget proposals' of the 
Government of Orissa for the year 1942-43 which were placed in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly at Cuttack on the 6th. March 104'4 by the hon. Pandit Oodavaris 
Misra, Finance Minister. Tlie total revenue for the year is estimated at 
Rs. 1,97,07,000 while the total expenditure on revenue account amounts to 
Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

Outside the revenue account, the budget anticipates a receipt of Rs, 4,29.00 
laklis and expenditure of Es. 3,91.81 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 37,19 lakhs. 
'J'he combined effect of the revenue surplus of Rs 12,000 and the surplus of 
Rs. 37 19 laklis in the capital-debt-deposit section is that the opening balance of 
Rs. ]'2.2 lakhs at the beginning of the year will be raised to Rs. 49,.59 lukhs at the 
end of the year which will he the closing balance of the year’s budget. 

On the revenue side, a droj) of about Rs. 4.87 lakhs is expected under •' land ”, 
mainly on account of arrear payment to local bodies in South Orissa for land and 
cesses collected on their behalf amouiiling to about Rs. four lakhs. Forest revenue 
is likely to fall by Rs. 0,91 lakhs, the primary reason being that extra sales of 
timber for supply to the War Board may not he on such a large scale as in the 
ciirrent year. 
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Bs. 3.36 lakha for civil defence. Provieiona under Education, Agriculture, industries 
and Medical have been increased by Rs. 0.49 lakh, Rs. 0.58 lakh, Rs. 0.54 lakh and 
Rh. 0.53 lakh respectively. Expenditure under '■ Police ” is expected to be Re. 0.58 
lakhs more than in the current year. 

After explaining the budgetary position of the proviiieo, the Minister referred 
to tile various schemes which the Government proposed to give effect to for tlie im¬ 
provement of education in the province. The schemes included opening of a pre¬ 
medical course of study in biology at the Ravenshaw College, introduction 
of vocational and industrial education in the middle English and middle schools 
managed by local bodies and conversion of the Board Higher Elemeotary Schools 
at Korannr into a Middle English School. 

Pandit Miara said that the expenditure under •' Education ” had incieased. 
But the problem still lay where it had lain when the province was created six years 
ago. '* Little in the field of education can he done without solving the most impor¬ 
tant qiiesuoi) of inaugurating a University of our own. There is a widespread 
feeling that a University sliould he started immediately. I am trying to expendite 
preliminaries and to come before the House within a few months' time, with a Uni¬ 
versity Bill drafted on the lines suggested in the report oi the University Committee 
and also with a supplementary demand for the necessary money.” 

Referring to public health, Pandit Misra informed the House that a provision 
had been made m the Budget for the appointment of Committee for establishing 
a link between the Public Health Department and the public. Pandit Misra also 
referred to the various schemes proposed to be undertaken by the Government du¬ 
ring the ensuing year for the improvement of agriculture and industries in the 
Province. 

Civiii defence 

Dealing with civil defence measures, Pandit Misra said that theirs was now a 
full-ffedged province which must be able to carry ou its civil defence as worthily as 
possible. Bo far as military defence was concerned, necessary preparations were 
being made. “ The Government are conscious of their responsibility at the present 
crisis. Therefore, necessary funds are being provided even at the sacrifice of imlioii- 
biiildiiig developments ; because uatioii saving is mure important than nation build¬ 
ing, 1 assure Che honourable members that everything possible within our means 
will lie done to ward off danger.” 

Concluding, Pandit Misra observed : " We have long and probably too long 
relied on external protection. That has iinfortanalely proved now to be the weakest 
spot in our national character, a fact which is being realised by our rulers in 
Britaiu. However, we must prove that in spite of our want of equipment, the 
defence of our province is our first concern.” 
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Singh 

Sib Byf.d Raza Ali 
Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazmi 
Sib Muhammad Yamin Khan 
Kawabkada Muhammad Eiaquat Ali 

Khan 

Dr, Sir Zia Uddin Ahmad 


Mohamed Azhab Ali, Esq. 

J. Ramsay Scott, Esq. 

Raja Bahadoe Kushal Pal Singh 

i5) Punjab—13 

Lvla Sham Eal 

Raizada Hans Raj 

Biiai Parma Nand 

Sybd Giiulam Bhik N ubang 

Maulana Zafab Al l Khan 

11 , M, Abdullah, Esq 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sib 

Mohammad Muhb Shah 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Eazl-i-Haq 

PlBAUHA 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdom 

Murid Hossain Qiirushi 
Sardab ,Mangai. Singh 
Sabdab Sant Singh 
M. GniAsuDDiN, Esq. 

(fi) Itihar and OrUsa—12 

Satya Nakayan SiNiiA, Esq. 

Baku Habi Siiaban Pb.asad Sbivastava 
B. Das, Esq. 

Pandit Nii.akantha Das 
Ramayan Prasad, Esq. 

Gauri Shankar Singh, Esq, 

Kailash Bihabi Lall, Esq, 

Baku Ram Nabayan Singh 
Muhammad Nauman. Esq. 

Muhammad Aiisan, Esq. 

Maulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani 
Maharaja Bahadur Ram Ran Vuai 
Prasad Singh 

(7) Central Provinces and Berar~6 

Govind Vinayekrao Deshmukh. Esq. 

Sei'h Govind Das 

Pandit Shambhudayal Misba 

Nawab Siddiquk Ali Khan 

l^ETII Sheooass Daga 

VVaman Gopal .Toshi. Esq, 

(8) Assam —4 

Kui.adhar Chaijha, Esq. 

Fbbejukta Ananga Mohan Dam 
Abdub Kabheed Ohoudhury, Esq. 

P. J. Gbifeiths, Esq. 

(9) Delhi I 
M. Asaf Ali, Esq. 

(10) AJraer-Merwara—1 
Rai Bahadur Seth Biiagchand Soni 

(11) North-West Frontier Province—1. 
Abdul Qaiycm, Esq. 

N0MINATED--(89) 

(a) 0IIiclal8- (20) 

Tub Honourable Sib Reginald 

Maxweli, 

The Honodbable Sib Andrew Clow 
The Honourable Sib Jeremy Raisman 
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'I he lloNOi'B able Dewan Bahadur i 

t-iR Aiicoi- Uamaswami Mudai.iau 
'J' nu I Idnouiiabi.u yiR II. !', Mddy 
' i'liK llo.NouKAiti.E i^ui.i'AN Ahmed 
The Uon. Mu. N. R. iSauker j 

The lloN. Mr. M. A.nev 

'T. vS. SANKARA AIVAR. ! 

Sir (lEORiiE Si'ENCE i 

U. K. Caroe, Ksq. i 

V. '1'. Dehi.iia, Ksq. I 

.'^IK (.Jhrunath IIeWOOR i 

T. S. I’ll.LAY, l-.felj. ! 

JlOHAM.MAl) iKRAMUl.I.AH, K'Q, | 

H . C. I’RIOR, LsQ. i 

J. 1). TYtrtN, EaQ. I 

A. Y. I'Ai, I'.Sli. 

j{. A. Uol'ALAAWAMI, Estj. I 

(b) NoQ-OtticIaU (19) . 

Sardar Bahadur Sardak Sir Jawahar 

SlNUH I 

N. M. JosHi, Kr( 1 . ; 

I'R. R. 1). Dalai. I 

Dr. Francis Xavier Di.Souza 


Major Nawar Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan 
Khan B-miadur Sir Audui Hamid 
Kao Sahib N. Siva Raj 
“Shamb ui,-'Ulema” Kamai uddin Ahmad 
U iEUT.-Ooi.oNEi. Sir Henry (iiiiNEY 
liR Ha.iah Sir .Annamalai Chei tur 
Muhammad Muazzam Haihr Bahadur 
Naoroji M. Dumasia, Esq, 

Seih Sunder Dai.l Daoa 
Kuswar Ha.iee IsMAiEi, Alikhan 
lloNY. Captain Sardar Bahadur 

Dai. PAT Si.NCiii 
Saiyid TIaidak Imam, Esq. 

Major Thakur sinou 
Sir Henry liKiiARiisoN 
Deputy iTt’.siJt'iiI—A khII. Cu. DaTTA 
.S'tc/£7ur.v—M ian Mi-HAMMAD Kafi 
Deputy Secretary— N. Kaui., E.-Q. 
Aeaistaut Secretary — Khan B.vUadur 

S. Ci. JJabnain 
Captain IIaji Sardar Nuk 

Ahmad Khan 


The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—18lh. February to 2nd. April 1942 

C.-iN-C.'s Tribute to Indian Army 

The Council of Slate held the first meeting of the Bmlget Session at. New 
Dcllii on the 18th. February 1942. The 1‘reaiJent Aveh omed the Couiniamler-in- 
Chief Avho took his scat to-day and added he lind no doubt that he wouUl 
follow in the iootbteiiB of his i«o ininiediate ]>redeccBsoiH. '.Ihc tollowing is the 
stateineiit of IJis Kxi(■lleiu y I ienerul Sir Alau Hurtlcy, the Conunniider-in-Chiet : 

''Sir, as one wlio has served in the Indian .Irniy for nearly loity ji^ars, and 
Avliosc inoiid privilege it is to coni inde that service as Commander- in-U'hief, it 
is, as hoii'lile inemhcis must appreciate, a sonree of great )iiide and satisfaction 
to have seen tiiat the army acquit itself with oiilslauding distiucliou in this pieatest 
war of all time. Unlike iiiy lao ilistinpiiished )iicIle<'esBOis, J linve not, so far, 
had tJie o|i| ortuiiity of seeing or commauding loinialioiis of I’riusli ami Imlian 
troops from lliis country in the ndunl fields of operalion against the A.vis. Ifiit, 
many of the units whose skill and tlelciminuiioii were, in a large i art, n s| oiisitilc 
for some of the most outstanding cictoiies achieved by the British ConnnOnwealtli 
in the Middle East, pievionsly served Avilli me on our Noith-l\'esl Fioiitier. 
I know them, and 1 know the si nil' of whieli tin y arc made, and J never doubted 
that their perfoinuiiiee. would lail to equal that ol any of iheir eonuade^ in tin liHd. 

“jAvents have moved fast and tar since my piedeeessor. Ceneral W'avell, 
in last No\ember, gave an account, to tliis liouse, of ibe ncliievemeiits of Indian 
t.rooj 8 in the variouB tliealres of war. A few days afier lie sj oke to yon last 
November, loTUTid Aucliiiilcik slniek at the Ceiinaii and Italian aiinoured 
stienglh arrayed on the borders ot Cyrenaicn. It was the liist uft'ci sive in Ibe 
shape of an armoined ami aerial blitz, wldeh the Commonwealth has been in 
a 1 osilion to launeli since the ivar began, t-eaieely lliice weeks lalt'r .lai'iiii, 
while talking peace, dealt those heavy and tieaehfiui.s blows wbieh spread the 
tile Mames of war to the h'ar East. (In botJi the tronis, which as you know we 
have always alluded to as the bnstioiiB of India’s delence, and whic li, as long 
as they are securely held, iirevent active warfare leailiing tlic sliores ol India, 
Indian and British toiniations from this eouiifiy wire inimcdiately iiiAolvtd. 
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But while to the West, our troops repeated the triumphs of Sidi Barrani, Blast 
Africa, Syria, Iraq and Iran, those in the iCast were exposed to the concentrated 
might of a great and long prepared military and naval Power. 

Indian Troops’ Heroism in Malaya 

“The self-sacrifice and the heroism of tliose from India who fought step by 
step as they withdrew, in the face of overwhelming odds, on the Malayan Peninsula, 
merit no less rfecognition than the great part playcil by the 4th Indian Division 
in North Africa. 

The hon’ble members will not expect me to describe in detail the actions in 
which the 4th Indian Division so distinguished itself in the battle with Oeneral 
Eommel. Suffice it to say that the Division never failed to achieve the BUccessive 
objectives for which it was made responsible. The reduction of Sidi Gmar and 
Libyan Omar, the battle of Bir el Gubi, and the final full-dress action in the 
vicinity of Gazala represented the four main stages, from the Division’s point of view, 
of the giant operation, which broke the hold which the Axis then had in Cyrenaica. 

“It is fitting too, I conceive, that due recognition should be given on the 
floor of this House to the magnificent fighting spirit and achievements in this 
particular operation of the British Battalions and British Giuincrs with the 4th 
Indian Division. The Eoyal Sussex Ilegiment at Sidi Gmar, the Camerons at El 
Gubi, and the stand of the Buffs at Gazala, were outstanding contribuiors to 
the success and to the high tradition of the 4th Indian Division. Nor must we 
forget the artillery. In many respeets, the battle in Cyrenaica turned out to be 
a gunners’ battle, and to them goes no small share of ilie credit for the destruction 
of a high proportion of the German and Italian armoured formations. 

“As hon’ble members must have seen in the newspapers, the 4th Indian Division 
was actively engaged in maintaining contact with the enemy on the Egyptian border 
throughout the pause between June of iast year and the middle or November. 
There were a series of small actions arising from pairols seeking to find out 
as much as possible about the enemy’s disimsitions. Wiicu our assault in November 
began, the 4th Indian Division first deprived the German raiding column 
of a tank-proof sanctuary provided by the fortified positions round Sidi Omar. 
Following further successes, at Libyan Omar, the division drove on as the leaders 
of the infantry advanced behind the British Armoured forces, and finally became 
involved in the imrsuit of the defeated Axis armies from Gazala onwards. Taking 
the coastal route by Denia and Giovanni Berta, units of the division beat down 
in quick succession every delaying position the enemy tried to hold and lost little 
time in reaching Cirene, Barce and Benghazi. 

Syrian Orkkations 

“Formations from the Fourth Indian Division, particularly the B’ifth Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which was involved in the Syrian operations have been almost 
continuously in the action since late in ItllO. ,\nd never once have their exemplary 
discipline and fighting spirit tlagged. 

"Reference must also be made licre to certain units of the Fifth Indian Divi¬ 
sion which accomplished a striking thrust, from Biwa, in the south Of the Egyptian 
desert and captured the Italian garrison of the UBcful but lonely oasis of Jalo 
far in the interior of Cyrenaica. That little oiieration was carried out with a dash 
and determination which achieved a well cleserved and conspicuously inexpensive 
success. 

‘By this time General Rommel had withdrawn south of Jedabya where a 
combination of terrible weather and communications which were stretched to 
many hundreds of miles prevented General Auchinleck from following him up in 
force. 'The hon. members will recall that, at the beginning of our Western Desert 
Offensive in November last, rain in Cyrenaica seriously handicapped the German 
Air arms giving support to their ground forces. Unprecedented storms and rain 
swept over Cyrenaica in January where this time it was our forces who liad to 
suffer all the impediment of bogged communications, and unserviceable aerodromes. 
As a result, General Eommel was able to reform his battered units and with the 
help of reinforcements, which had got through at some cost across the 
Mediterranean, to launch a counter-offensive against the forward units of the Eighth 
Army. ’This counter-offensive began in early January. The Fourth Division for 
which there had been some prospect of well-earned rest and respite at Benghazi, 
naturally became again immediately involved and fighting took place. 

“The Seventh Indian Infantry Brigade was BOiith of Benghazi and was cut off 
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by coliimtiB of German tanks whieb cut the road north of the town. Efforts by 
the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division to break through to the rescue of the 
beleaguered party were unavailing and it appealed that the whole of the Seventh 
Brigade and also a part of the Fith Brigade would be lost. For two days there 
was silence, and the worst was feared. Then the Seventh Brigade suddenly appeared 
back in our tines west of Tobruk. It is one of the most thrilling stories of the war. 
The brigade was led out of the trap, not to the north and east as the Germans 
expected, but to the south-wcet. Right through the German lines they went, and, 
then turning east, made their way back. On the way they frequently passed enemy 
columns ; hut by a eombination of bluff and boldness managed to deceive the 
Germans and so got through safely. Full details are not yet available, but it is 
believed that most of this persomiel of the Brigade have escaped, although they 
lost a certain amount of vchielos and equipment. 

“In the meantime, the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division was carrying 
out a fighting retreat to the noith of the hills. Closely followed by the enemy, who 
constantly attempted to encircle them or break through the rear guards, the Fifth 
and Eleventh Indian Infantry Brigades safely rejoined the main body of the Eighth 
Army near Gazala. This retreat was excellently carried out. I can now say that 
the military education of this great division is complete ; for now they have 
had their first experience of what a retreat means. 

Tuibute to the 4tii. Ikdian Division 

“I should like to tell the hon. Members what a highly placed British service 
officer on a visit from the Middle East to Delhi said to me the other day about the 
Fourth Indian Division. He said that it was the finest fighting formation at pre¬ 
sent in the Empire. It is pleasant to hear that from a completely unprmudiced ob¬ 
server. And in a message received from the Middle East a week ago, I was de¬ 
lighted to read that, in spite of their present setbacks, the morale of this famous 
Division is just as high as ever. 

"I must now turn to the grim picture on our Eastern flank. Here our Indian 
soldiers have been engaged in a number of retreats and desperate defence, and I 
fear our losses have been heavy. The first serious reverse, in which Indian troops 
shared with British and Ciiiiadinns a heavy sacrifice, was in Hong Kong. There the 
Fifth Battalion, the Fourteenth -Punjab Regiment, the Hong Kong-yingapore Royal 
Artillery and medical personnel, were involved in the capitulation after a short, but 
determined, struggle. They had to hold great frontages with little force—four miles 
to a battalion. They had been faced by odds of about four to one without any air 
support at all. A contributory cause of the surrender was the destruction of the 
water-supply. The garrison had done its best. It is an honourable defeat. A 
British Army officer who managed to escape has spoken enthusiastically of the 
great fight put up by our Indinii soldiers. 

“To turn to another theatre of war. In North Malaya Gurkha and British 
Battalions, including Indian Btutes Forces Battalions, met the initial Japanese on¬ 
slaught. Without any declaration of war, the Japanese launched large forces, 
amounting to four divisions, from Southern Siam and drove bald-headed for 
Northern Malaya. Admirably equipped for the purpose and with large numbers 
which enabled them to hold strong bodies on the coast in the rear of our-p'/ositions, 
their direct nssunlt could not possibly be stemmed for any length of time with the 
forces at our disjioal. As hon. members are well aware, the enmy had, in addition, 
superiority at sea and in the air. The fall of Singapore is a great though not 
crushing defeat. I have few details of the actual events in which our men took 
part, and how it is unlikely that we slmll know the full story until later. 

At Bin gapoke and Burma 

“You will have seen in the papers to-day the list of units present in Singapore. 
1 must not give any further details ; as to do so would merely give the Japanese 
information with which to check their eai-tures. It is not likely that any whole 
units have escaped but small parties may have been able to get away. I cannot, 
however, hold out nuioh hope. The loss of these brave men, as well as of their 
valuable equipment, is, of course, most serious. There is just one thing I should 
like to mention. Fantastic stories have been put about by the enemy of desertions 
by Indian troops. All 1 can say is this. Far from deserting in the heartbreaking 
conditions in which they found themselves, large bodies which were from time to 
time cut oft’ by Japanese landings in the rear, or by infiltration, refused to surrender 
and forced their way back by jungle tracks after immense exertions. And this 
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happened, I would have you note, time and time again, wlieu it would have been so 
easy to suiTender and have done with it all.” _ . 

In Burma also, i\b you know, t.ho Indian troops have been against a 

strong attack, and tavo been slowly pushed bai-k. Ihe stoutness of their defence 
has given time for some rcinforcemciits to reach that country. In the north, Chinese 
troops liave come into Burma and taken over a section of the front in the protection 
of their life line, the Burma B.oad. Tlie unity imd common interest of India and 
Cliina is shown by the visit of OcncralisBimo Cliiang-Kai-Siick. Our troops and his 
are now ligliting alongside each other. _ , , ,, 

“In spite of our V'resent aitualion, there is no cause to lose heart. Admittedly 
our losses are grievous and tlie sitiiaiion is serious, but in other wars, as well as in 
this, we have pulled through from even greater situations.” 

“But I must warn yon. We must he i>rc])ared for more bad news before the 
tide turns. We must be prepared for attacks on our slopping on the seas ; and we 
must i)e pri'pared for ul.tacka on this land of India from the air and by bombard¬ 
ment from the sea, and wc may even have to face the j) 0 ssibility of a landing. One 
tiling I feel quite certain, ana that is that tlie enemy will lose no opportunity for 
spreading panic and undermining the morale of the people.” 

‘We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men danger is 
an incentive to additional elfort. I-am able to give you that military iirciiarutions to 
meet the new situation are well in hand. But we must Iiave equipment to reidace 
our losses ; and I urge all men in the factories, in the mills and in the workshops 
to work as they have never worked before. I will repeat tlie Prime Minister’s 
famous message : ‘Give us tlie tools and we will finish the job.’ We, in this case, 
means the soldiers, sailors and airmen of India. And I say that on the workmen of 
India lies the lesponsibility for inoviding the sinews of war to keep the horrors of 
conflict away from our fiehls and from our cities.” 

After the Ooramaiider-iii-Chief s statement, the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

OFEicrAL Bills Passed 

2Srd. FEBRUARY :—Wilhin thirty minutes this morning, the Council passed, with¬ 
out discussion or amendment, seven bills recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd, They 
were Bills to amend tlie Workmen’s Comiiensaiion Act, the Imliaii Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision made 
uiuler an Ordinance for assistance to the eoflee industry by regulating the export 
of coffee from and the sale of coffee in Biiiisli India and by otlier means. 'The 
Bills to amend the Indian Medical Council Act and to provide for the incor|>oration, 
regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not oonfiiied to 
one province were sponsored by Mr. Tyson, Secretary, J'.duontioii Oeparlrnent. 
Lastly, Sir Feroz Khan Noon bad a Bill to ameiKi tho Indian Boilers .Act. 

All) TO Burma Evacuees 

Earlier in the morning, on a motion to elect four non-oflicial members to serve 
on the Standing Emigration Committee, Pandit Ihiday Nath Kumru referred to 
Indians in Burma and Malaya. He said llial oiving to war conditions in Burma, 
Indians were eomiiellcd to retuvii to India and about 10,000 had already reached 
this country, mostly by sea. Tiio sea route, however, had become unsafe on 
account of tlie Japanese submaiine menace, and be urged tliat tho Government 
should make every endeavour to develop land routes to Burma without the least 
poBsiblo delay. 'Ihe Bandit next rcfciTcd to reception arrangements for the 
evacuees in India and suggested th.at timely iiiformalinn slionld be given to the 
reception committees at the ports to cope with the rusii. He also suggested that 
the staff of the Protector of Immigrants slionld bo strengthened and greater 
latitude should bo given to him in the mailer of inonrring exiiendilnre. Lastly, the 
Pandit urged that the Government slionld lake steps to afford facilities to evacuees, 
most of whom might be starting life afresh. 

Messrs. P. N. Bapru, Padshah and Hossuin Pmcim p.articipafed in the discussion. 

Mr. 0. S. Bozman, Secretary. Department of Indians Overseas, re|)lyiiig to 
the discussion, said that so far 6.5,(X)0 Indians had h'I't Burma, tint exact figures of 
the evacuees from Malaya were still unobtainable. Mr. Bozman said that there 
were two land routes to Burma from India, both of wbicli were freely used 
without any restrictions. 'The Governnicnt were also making arrangements to 
provide shelter, food and medical aid all along the route, As for sliipping infor¬ 
mation, Mr. Bozman said that the difficulty was that none knew when a ship 
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would arrive. 9'Iiey could only know when n ship left a port. Mr. Bozman also 
assured the Council that nil steps were beiut!; taken to strciiKthcn the ort;aMiBation 
of the Protector of linHii;;rantH, and the problem of findiiif; ern ploy men t for 
the evacuees had not escaped the notice of the Government. He added that 
the Government of Burma were taking all possible steps to protect the lives and 
property of ttie Indians still in Burma. 

Referring to the allegations of racial diseriinioation, Mr._Bozman s.aid that, the 
Council and the public would he wise to defer passing judgment till conditions 
settled down. The information wliich eame out to India in regard to these 
allegatians was generally tainted information. In conclusion, Mr Bozman assured 
the House tlmt the Govornnient would do all in tlieir power to ease the lot of 
Indian evacuees and make them feel that they were returning to their homes. 

Dihccssion on Raii.w.w Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY : --'riie Gonncil lirld the general disenssiou on ihe Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir A. P. Patro, who opened the debate, regretted that the Budget gave 
no relief to the jieople of India, who ha<l deei<!odly contrihiited to the huge surplus. 
He asked what the Railway Boanl liad done to increase amenities and facilities 
for the travelling public and to help the ryot in the transport of his raw produce 
direct to the Central market eliminating middlemen. Sir A, P. Patro considered 
that it was not possible for the small eultivator to indent a whole wagon and the 
proposed levy of two niiiias in the rupee on smaller ooitsignments of foodsfuffs and 
grain was hound to act as a great liavdahip on him. The speaker complained that 
no initiative had been taken for effective co-ordination of transport facilities and 
the railway authorities had not given np their attitude of systematic apathy to¬ 
wards indigenous industries. 

Sir Shantida» Anknrau hoped that the Communications Member would^ take 
immediate steps to cousult iioii-ollicial and business interests with a view to 
solving the increasingly dillicult transport problem. He hoped that in the light 
of non official criticism of the proposal to increase freight rates and fares, which 
was cxyiected to yield only one more of rupees, the Communications Member would 
give up the proposal. 

Mr. Dalai deplored the Govoriimcnfs obstinacy in refusing to encourage 
locomotive yiroiliiciion in India, He hoped that in future the Central Railway 
Advisory Council would be consulted before any railway lines were lifted. 

Mr. Plusacin Imam suggested that instead of ineveasing freights on smaller 
consignments of foodstuffs and grains and fares of passengers, the railway 
autlioritics should effect economies by doing away with saloons, and free passes. 
He expressed the opinion that His Majesty’s Government shonld bear a good 
proportion of tlie co.st of the dismantled railway lines which were made over to 
them for wav purposes. 

Mr. Kalikar characterised the Government's refusal to encourage Indian 
industries as a short-sighted policy intended to idacnte vested interests. He cora- 
pl.ained of acute shortage of wagons in the countryside, aggravating the hardships 
of the poor cultivator. 

Bandit Hridaynath Kiinzru charged the. Government with under-estimating 
their rcvemies and wanted to know why the net cost of the dismantled lines 
had been deliited to tiie Depreciation Account when the money had to be 
lecovered from the Britsh Government, Referring to the curtailment of services, 
Pandit Kuriziii said that it would notlienwi.se policy to further di.smantle 
the railway lines when the war was threatening to come to llm shores of India. 
In this connection, he characterised the railway policy as ' hnlliiig and shortsighted”, 
in not preparing to meet emergencies in peace time, pailiculnrly in the matter of 
constniclion of locomotives and ranchiiio tools. Ho said ; ''Had the Government 
thought less of vested interests and more of the future of the country itself, liidia 
would have been in a position to make a much larger eontribulion to war effort. 
The Government’s decision to take over the B. N. AV. and R. K, Railways was due 
to the efforts of the members of tlie expanded Council and he urged that the 
Government should take advantage of the present situation and take over the 
remaining three company-managed railways forthwith. As for the Depreciation 
Fund, Pandit Knnzru urged tlie appointment of a committee of the Central 
Legislature to enquire both into the size of the Fond and the Separation Convention, 

Mr- P. N. Sapru referred to the recent railway accident ou the E. I. Railway 
and wanted the fullest details and a message of sympathy to bo sent to the victims 
of the accident. Kefening to the Budget Mr. Bapru criticised the curtailment of 
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transport facilities at a time when other means of transport had already been 
contracted to the lowest limit. He felt that it was entirely iinjustiflable to enhance 
rates and fares when the means of transport in (reneral had shrunk and prices had 
)>;ono np. He regarded this an indirect taxation which he characterised as the worst 
form of taxation. In this connection. Mr. 8apru referred to the use of saloons and 
of free passes to raitwaymen and said that the railways were reducing the facilities 
for transport for the public, but not for their own men, Mr. Baprn also enquired 
if the policy of dismantling railways was being followed by the Dominions and 
the Colonies. 

Sir Andrew Clow, CommnnicatiiTns Member, roydying to the debate, referred 
to Sir A, P. Patro'a observation tliat the phenomenal surplus was not due to the 
careful management but due to the war. He was the last to claim, said the 
Railway Member, that the eflioiency of the railways should be measmed by a 
deficit or a surplus, although some members of the House applied that test when 
the dark days of depression were with us. Management, nevertheless, played a 
great part in the earning of revenue : siirjdus did represent additional work done 
by an immense army of men. 

Replying to criticisms made by Mr. R. H. Parker and others as regards the 
Depreciation Fund, the Railway Member declared that so far from the fund 
having too much in it, it had, on the whole, too little in it, and there was little 
ground for complacency until rt stood at a higher figure than it did at present. 

After exydainiiig the cliauges proposed in the rates for food grains, be said 
that the increase proposal was intended not to raise half a crore, but to secure 
better useSf wagons wliich, members would agree, was a laudable object. 

In giving an increase in wages, railways were, in many cases, following private 
eraydoyei'B. It was true that an increase of purehasing yiower at a time when the 
supply of goods had not increased had ifs dangers, and it was well to he reminded of 
that fact. As regards the suggestion in favour of some form of deferred expenditure 
the railways were following it to some extent by extending the provident fund; but 
to give a benefit which was going to accrue after the war, meant that the man who 
haa accustomed himself to a certain standard of living on his yirescnt wages had to 
tighten his belt. Tliat was a hard thing to ask a man to do on a very low scale of 
yiay. Speaking of the esteusious given to officers, the Railway Member asked for the 
sympathy of the House in the acute paucity of exyserienced officers which railways 
were experiencing as a result of a large number of men going overseas. He 
explained tliat these oliicevs, sent abroad, received their railway salary or the salary 
of their military tank, whichever was higher, and in most cases, the railway salary 
was found to be higher. In the ranks of General Mangers, suitable officers did not 
fiourish in large nnmbere, and the posts of General Managers were such that it was 
not desirable to have a rapid change of officers. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till the 26th. 

Transfer of Defence to an Indian 


FI. N, Kunzru’a resolution urging the transfer 
a noii'official Indian, which was passed to-day by 

3 At i-k i n <«* >taittT>n1 o Iraan 


20th, FEBRUARY -.—Ft. 

of the Defence portfolio to .. --- -, - — . . - 

11 votes to 5, official members remaining neutral, evoked a keen debate. 
The Pandit said that there was nothing new in his proposal, as the Feder¬ 
ation Scheme envisaged that the Comraandfr-in-Ohief would cease to be a 
member of the Governor-General’s Council. He maintained that it was entirely 
within the competence of the Secretary of State for India to effect the change 
asked for without an amendment of the Act. Pandit Kunzru felt that political 
and military considerations demanded that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
relieved of hia political duties and left free to devote bis whole time to pressing 
military duties. He averred that the present arrangement had not roused popular 
enthusiasm for war and maintained that the proposed change would go a long way 
to mobilise public support for war effort. He, therefore, appealed to Britain to act 
before the situation became still graver. 

Sir Shantidns Askuran supported the resolution from the conviction that the 
defence of India was the primary respmnsibility of Indians themselves and an 
Indian Defence Member would he in a better position to strengthen the people’s 
morale and inspire them with confidence necessary to face the future with courage 
and fortitude^- . , , . .... 

Sir A. P. Patro thought that Indians should bo increasingly associated with 
the defence of the country and therefore considered that no patriotic Indian 
would differ from the gencinl principle underlying the proposal contained in the 
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resoultion. He declared that patchwork arrangements would not satisfy Indian 
aspirations, and advocated a radical change in the structure of Indian administration. 
In his opinion, there was no jnstifleation whatsoever for the Oovernment with¬ 
holding responsibility for the defence of the country from Indians. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub said that the situation was so serious that they could 
not pass any iudgment on an important point like the one under discussion 
without thoroughly going into it. He maintained that the time was past for 
preparing the country as desired by the mover of the resolution and the gravity 
of the situation demanded all-out action. He pointed out that the defence policy was 
not framed in India and asked what would he the position of an Indian Defence 
Member if there was a clash of interes.ts between Britain and India and between 
the Indian Defence Member and the Commander-iii-Cbief. These were complicated 
questions not capable of yielding easy solutions at the present juncture. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru maintained that all except die-hards should accept the 
proposal. Ho deplored the wide cleavage between the Government and the people 
in the country and urged that the question should be approached not purely 
from the military point of view but from the psychological point of view also. He 
asked what particular experience of war strategy Sir James Oriyg had to merit 
his elevation to the post of Secretary of State for War. Given equal opportunities 
and proper environment, Indians could do much belttr tliao Britishers. 

Sir Ramunni Afenoii felt that the present was an inopportune time to make 
the change advocated in tlie resolution. They should not make drastic changes in the 
constitution during war. He also doubted whether the appointment of an Indian 
as Defence Member would bring about the necessary war enthusiasm in the country. 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh supported the resolution on the ground that 
there were capable Indians to take charge of the portfolio. 

Messrs Padshah and Mohammsd Hussa'm. members of the Muslim League 
Party, oi'iiosed the resoltition. They were notr opposed to Indianisation of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. On the contrary, they supported it, but 
they felt that no useful purpose would be served by aimointing another Indian 
on the Council, unless ho had the backing of the peoples or India. 

Messrs. Dalai, KaHkar and Nikunja Bchari Das supported the resolution, 
Messrs. Dalai and Kalikar emplinsising the urgent necessity of making Indians 
responsible for the defence of India. 

Pandit Kumru, in his reply to the debate, asserted that even now, an Indian 
Defence Member would strengthen India’s position, and that nothing short of 
complete Indianisation of the Central Executive would satisfy the demands of 
the country. He referred to tlie British attitude towards the defence of the 
Pacific and the consequent protest of Australis which was responsible for a 
partial meeting of the Australian demand. An Indian Defence member could make 
similar demands on beliaif of India, which would be met more expeditiously than 
at present. The resolution was carried by 11 votes against 5, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

Companies Act Amending Bill 

The Council allowed Mr. Parker to introduce a Bill to amend the Companies 
Act. The Bill, inter alia, seeks (0 delete Section 54 of the Companies Act to 
bring the Indian law into line with the British Act. It also provides that an 
‘arrangement’ under Section 1.53 included a re-organisation of share capital by 
consolidation or sub-division of shares. 

The Council then adjourned till the 28th. February when the General Budget 
was presented and thereafter adjourned till March 5. 

General Discdbsion of Budget 

5th. MARCH -.—Opening the general discussion on the Budget to-day, Sir A, P, 
Patro welcomed the Governinent’B decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit by 
resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
overtaxed people. He considered the lowering of ineomes liable for assess¬ 
ment as practically a compulsory national savings scheme, and he looked at the re¬ 
patriation of Sterling loans as a real blessing as the drain on India’s resources 
would be minimized. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kumru earnestly pleaded for the early establishment 
of a National Government at the Centre and said that the country did not 
grudge the vast sums of money which were being spent on the defence of India. 
He, however, inquired to what extent this expenditure was being utilized to build 
up the national morale. 

21 
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Mr. if. H. Parker regretted the lack of co-ordination of control of expenditure 
to ensure the maximum benefit in connexion with A.E.P. and urti;ed that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked to bear in mind that their surpluses 
should be spent on immediate requirements of an essential nature and that it 
would be beneficial to reserve what could be set aside for espejiditure at a late date. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasized that the expenditure should be directed towards 
the production and organization of national resources. “We want a total war effort,” 
he said. He laid special emphasis on the urjrent need for efficient organization for 
internal security and wanted the creation of a “Horae Hccurity” Department forthwith. 

Sir Shantidas As/curan said that the people would most willingly bear even 
larger financial burdens if they were convinced that the expenditure was most 
economically incurred for building up efficient defence services for the country and 
that the fruits of this expenditure would be available in the form of active defence 
of this country when necessary. Staling that whatever confidence the people had in 
the security of life and property had been rudely shaken by the events of the last 
few months. Sir Shantidas observed that ench confidence could lie inspired only if 
trusted leaders of the people were put in power. He appealed to the Government to 
put into operation war risks iiismaiice for huildings and machinery. For strengthen¬ 
ing the country’s gold reserves he suggested that India’s storling resources might be 
converted to gold and kept in the United Slates. He thought that the Government’s 
frequent sale of silver at low rates was rninuns botli co Government finance and also 
to the poor man whose silver stocks dc|ireciatpd in value. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, said he was 
glad that the general tone of comment on the Ikiriget had been restrained and 
members recognized the difficulties of the situation and realized that it was a 
problem for both tlie public as well ns tbs Government. The Finance Member said 
he did not want to enter into arguments on the political issues raised liy Mr. Sapru, 
but he felt it rather difficult to accept the argument that wheiens a National Gov¬ 
ernment might call for heavier sacrifices tlie present Government was not wise in 
imposing tax on incomes less than Es. 1,200 per year. He maintained that in times 
of crisis every section of the people must share the sacrifices. Sir Jeremy entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that relief should be found in greater production of food- 
suifls and clothes, and assured tlie House that the question was receiving the active 
consideration of the Government and the Member for Lands and Health was for¬ 
mulating active steps to stimulate more production of foodstuffs with a view to 
attaining regional self-importance to this problem and everything possible would be 
done in the matter in no-operation with the provincial Governments who were fully 
alive to the necessity of increasing food supplies. 

Home Guard for Indian Defence 

6th. MARCH The Council to-day rejected, without a division. Pandit Hirday 
Nath Kunzru’a resolution asking for immediate eteps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. Pandit Knmru, moving the resolution, 
drew the attention of the Council to the war situation in the Pacific and 
in Burma, and referred to tlie recent speech of the Commander-in-Ghief, 
indicating how and where Japan could attack India. Pandit Kunzru said : 
“The situation is very serious indeed ; and yet there is no reason why we should sit 
with folded arms. Our danger is a teat of our manhood.” The Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, explained that the home guards in England were under 
the War Office and were a military organization. In pre-war days, both in England 
and India, they had a Territorial Army, which liad been ineorporateJ in the 
Eegiilar Forcee after the outbreak of the war. In India to-day they were extremely 
short of equipment and instructore, and however they might wish, they could not 
spare them for any other purpose for the present. He said that the expanding 
Army of India should be regarded as home guards for this country. 

Supply of Hindi & Urdu works to Libraries 

The House, however, adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru’s resolution which sought the 
modification of the law so as to eeenre that “a copy of every work printed in the 
country in Hindi is supplied to the library of the Hindi Sahitya Samraelan and of 
every printed work in Urdu to the Anjuman Taraqqui-i-Urdu” in the same way as 
it was done in Great Britain. 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also paseed Mr. R. H. Parker'^ Bill to amend the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act and then adjourned till March 10. 
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OFFICIAL Motions passed 

loth. MARCHTlie Council held a brief sitting: in the conrfle of which it 
agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non-official members to the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways, tue Standing Committee to advise on the subjects 
other than “Roads” dealt with in the' Department of Communications, the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects with which the Department of Supjily is concerned 
and the Standing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce 
as well as three members to serve on the Standing Goramittee for Roads which will 
be constituted to advise the Qovernor-Qeneral-iu-Council in the administration of 
the Central Road Fund during the financial year 1942-43. 

Official Bills passed 

The Council also agreed to take info consideration and pass four Bills namely, 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, the Bill further to amend the 
Cotton Oinning and Pressing factories Act 1026, the Bill to provide for the extension 
of the time limited by or under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, for doing 
of acts thereunder, and the Bill to extend the date upto which certain duties 
characterised as protective in the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 19S4, 
shall have effect as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Wheat Storage in North India 

When the last Bill was taken into consideration, Mr. Hussein Imam asked 
the Government what measures they were taking to ease the situation created by 
the acute shortage of wheat. He expressed tlio opinion that the whole difficulty 
was due to the Government exporting wlieat out of the country for military 
purposes without ensuring adequate supply of the commodity for consumption by the 
internal civil population and also on account of the holding o£ large stock of wheat 
in the Punjab, a number of holders not agreeing to release their stocks in view of 
the maximum price fixed by the Government. He urged the Government to take 
all measures to have these difficulties removed. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured tlie House that the Government was fully conscious 
of the extremely difficult position iu the various wheat-eating centres in Northern 
India in the last few weeks and was doing its best to keep the position in hand till 
the new crops move in a few weeks time, and see that there was a fair distribution 
of available wheat to the civil population. 'The Government was also making 
enquiries as to the extent it would be necessaiy to have substitute food grains, 
say, barley, secured. The Government was devoting unremitting attention to tliis 
problem and would continue to give its earnest attention with a view to seeing that 
all possible measures were taken to put an end to the very unfortiiiiate state of 
affairs. As regards export of wheat for Army purposes Sir Alan said he was not in 
a position to give figures of array pnrcluises ex|iorled but he informed the House 
that the exports were mainly for consumption by Indian soldiers abroad, and it 
was reasonable that Indian forces overseas must look to India for their food 
supplies. Replying to Mr, Hnssein Imam's point that there was large holding of 
wheat in the Punjab, Sir Alan stated that in the nature of things, no sure 
knowledge of visible wheat was feasible as only the supply entered the visible 

? uantity. He declared that it was the determination of the Government to ensure 
air distribution and movement of next year’s crop and if it was as good as the 
Government hoped, by judicious management the Government hoped to ensure the 
above object, 'The Council then adjourned till March 18. 

Subsidies to Civil Flying Clubs 

18th. MARCH :—The Council transaclcd non-official business to-day, Lala 
Samsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Government not to 
discontinue the subsidies to civil flying clubs in the country except in provinces 
where a proclamation of emergency was in force. Lala Ramsaran Das contended 
that the flying clubs were yieiforming useful work by providing initial training for 
candidates selected by the Government for the air force and by making India 
airminded, and submitted that the stoppage of the present small subsidies to these 
Clubs was false economy. Mr. S. N, Boy, Communications Becretary, said that 
if the air force felt that more concentrated training was required at a central 
organisation under the immediate control of the Defence Dejiartment with a view 
to obtaining more co-ordinated and quicker results, the Flying Clubs must give 
way. The subsidy to the clubs depended on the number of training aircraft tRey 
operated ; end, as most of the trainiog aircraft which the Government had provided 
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these Clubs with had been withdrawn from them, the subsidy scheme had to be 
given up, at least during the war period, Tf, however, after satisfying air force 
requirements the Government considered it possible to enable some Clubs to 
discharge their present functions, the Government would be glad to continue to help 
them. Laia Ramaaran Das withdrew the resolution in view of the Government’s 
assurance. 

Civil Defence 

The Council nest adopted Mr. P. N. Sapra's resolution recommending to the 
Government to constitute a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature for advising the Department of Civil Defence, after Cr. E. Raghavendra 
Rao had assured the House that the Government would welcome non-official 
co-operation in all civil defence measures, and that it proposed to constitute a 
Standing Committee to advise the Civil Defence Department. 

India & Eastern Group Council 

Mr, M. AT. Dalai moved a resolution recommending to the Government that, 
immediate steps be taken to require the representation of the Government of India 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council to submit a detailed report of his activities 
on the Council with special reference to the establishment, expansion, or develop¬ 
ment of any new or existing industries in this country at an early date, and to 
place the same before the next session of the Central Legislature. Mr. Dalai asked 
what assurance this country had that, when there were alternative sources of 
supply within the Eastern Group countries, India would get a square deal ; nor 
was India assured in any way that, when it was a question of new industries 
being established or existing ones being expanded, India’s claim would not be 
ignored. Mr. A, de 0, Williama I'eplied that the Eastern Group Council could 
not be regarted as an appendage to the Government of India. The expenditure 
for the maintenance of the Council was borne by His Majesty’s Government, who 
also paid half the cost of the general administration of the Council, the other half 
being borne by the member-countries. The cost of the expert-advising staff was 
entirely borne by the United Kingdom. The Government of India was, therefore, 
not in a position to direct the Council's activities. Mr. A. deO, Williams further 
pointed out how there had been an enormous increase in industrial production in 
the country since the Council started functioning. If Mr, Dalai was not satisfied 
with his reply he must approach the Sujiply Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India. Mr. Dalai withdrew the resolution 
in view of the Government’s sympathetic reply. 

Indians in Artillery Corps 

Pandit Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
immediate steps be taken to provide that Indians were freely appointed as officers 
in the Indian Corps of Engineers, the Indian Artillery and the Mechanised Cavalry. 
Pandit Kunzru said that the present proportion of Indian commissioned officers 
to British commissioned oflicers in the Indian Artillery, the Indian Corps of 
Engineers and the Mechanised Cavalry which was one to seven, two to seven and 
one to four, respectively, was highly unsatisfactory. He pleaded for a radical 
improvement in the position. Pandit Kunzru also referred to the absence of any 
information as to the exact proportion of Indian commissioned officers to British 
commissioned officers undergoing training in the Fighting Vehicles School at 
Ahraednagar. Pandit Kunzru dismissed the plea put forward on behalf of the 
Government that sufficient number of Indian cadets of the requisite standard was 
not forthcoming, as lacking conviction. He declared that if Indians were to 
consider this war as their own, all the galling restrictions on Indians in these 
services should be forthwith removed. Lala Ramaaran Das and Mr. Sapru 
supported the resolution, Mr. Williams i^eserved bis reply for the next noii-official 
day. 

Indian Evacuees from Burma 

The Council next discussed Mr. Mohamed Hussein's adjournment motion on 
the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. Mr. Hussein invited the Government’s 
attention to the reports he had received from reliable quarters of highhanded action 
on the part of Mr. R. H. Hutchings (Agent of the Government of India in Burmah 
who was alleged to have used force on some of the evacuees when they wanted 
to leave Rangoon by steamer. He asked Government why they had not made 
necessary preparations in time to evacuate as many Indians as possible from 
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Eangoon before the city was handed over to the military and it was exposed to loot¬ 
ing and arson. Mr. O. S. Dozman said that he was pained to hear of the charge 
of highhandedness levelled at Mr. Hutchings by the mover of the motion. He 
demanded from Mr. Hussein a’fnll statement of all evidence with regard to the 
incident so that be could go into them. After drawing the attention of the House 
to an account of his experiences at Akyab last Friday which he had related'in 
the Assembly yesterday, Mr. Bozman said he was not at present in a position to 
say anything definitely as regards the report about the reservation of a land route 
for the European and Anglo-Indian communities, but he assured the House that 
the Government would do its utmost to remove all reservations, adding that 
wherever reservations were required for military purposes this would be done 
without distinction of race, caste or creed. Mr. Hussein withdrew the motion 
as he felt that its purpose had been secured. 7’he Council then adjourned till 
March 20. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

20th. to 24th. MARCH The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Council which met for the purpose on the 20th. The debate on 
the Bill commenced on Monday, the 23rd. March, when a general desire to cry a 
political truce during the negotiations of Sir Stafford Cripps, was expressed, Pandit 
ff. N. Kunzru, on behalf of the Progressive Party, announced that, although they 
had been opposing the Finance Bill in the past, as a gesture of goodwill to Sir 
Stafford Cripps they had decided to remain neutral on the Bill this session. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by several other menibei-s. Mr. V. V. Kalikar criticized 
the Army policy of the Government under which, he said, Britons, Australians 
and Anglo-Indians were given preference to Indiana in the commissioned ranks. 
This policy, he said, was responsible for the paucity of suitable recruits for the 
emergency commission tanks of the Army. Pandit Kunzru protested against “the 
discriminatory treatment meted out to Indian evacuees from Burma, Malaya and 
Far Eastern countries," He urged that some members of the Standing Emigration 
Committee should be deputed to visit Assam, the Assam-Burma route and other 
porPtowns to see for themselves what arrangements had been made for the comfort 
of those evacuees. Pandit Kunzru reiterated his demand for revision of the Income- 
tax law as far as it related to undivided Hindu families. Refeiring to shortage 
of wheat and other grains, he wanted the Government to outline their policy of 
ensuring adequate supplies for internal consumption during the year. The Council 
sdjourned till the next day, the 24th. March, when it passed, without amendment, 
the Finance Bill as also the Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act and the Bill to amend the Indian Toots (Army) Act. 

During the second reading of the Finance Bill, quesliona relating to inlenial 
security and evacuees from Burma and other P’ar Eastein countries were prominent¬ 
ly discussed. Non-official members belonging to the League and the progressive 
parties extended welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and wished success to his mission. 
The Chair, associating with these sentiments, pulled up some members for indulging 
in communal recriminations. Mr. Das wanted an assurance from the Government 
that all necessary steps had been effectively taken to protect the lives and properly 
of the people from internal disorders, if and when they broke out in the country. 
Mr. P. A. Sapru made an unequivocal declaration that, given freedom to India, 
they would fight to the last to destroy the Axis powers. He said that the main 
grievance against the Government had been that there had been little democracy 
in this country. He bad a four-point criticism against the present rulers of India. 
'This related to questions of man-power and statesmanship, production, both industrial 
and agricultural, strategy and psychology. Mr, Saj)ru urged the development of 
heavy and medium size cottage indiistnes and wanted a whole-time, officer for 
production. He also wanted a machinery to be set up at the Centre to co-ordinate 
the effort of labour, employers and the Government. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith explained what action the Government 
were taking to protect the country against the apprehended outbreaks of internal 
disorders. He said that the Provincial Governments had been requested to increase 
the police force and 30,000 additional men had already been added to the force. 
The Government were also examining the question of supplying larger number 
of arms to the police. He did not agree with the proposal to distribute arms to 
the public or to the private organisations, because, in the view of the Govern¬ 
ment, such arms usually found their way to the hooligans against whom protection 
was sought. The Government were also opposed to private armies. Finally, the 
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Viceroy’s National War Front had been created to build up national morale, 
which in itself was an effective weapon to check internal disorders. 

General Sir Alan Hartley, explaining; why it was necessary to send out 
Indian troops abroad, said that it was in the best interests of India that the enemy 
was kept out of the country. He repudiated the allegations that there was any racial 
discrimination in the recrnitraent or treatincut of Indians in the Indian Army. He, 
however, pointed out that the quality of Indian recruits for the commissioned 
ranks bad lately deteriorated. 

Pandit Kunzru : What about the British and Anglo-Indians ? 

General Hartley : Their quality has also deteriorated. 

Sir Alan also announced that, as soon as the situation regarding equipment 
improved the Government would give their best consideralion to the proposal to 
establish a Home Guard for India. It would be in the form of a Territorial Army. 

As for the misbehaviour of soldiers, General Hartley assured the Council that 
no one regretted such incidents more than the Army Headquarters, 'i'hey were 
taking all possible steps to prevent their recurrence and had recently organised a 
military police for the purpose. ' 

Ur. Husssain Imam welcomed the realisation by the British rulers that imme¬ 
diate changes were necessary to secure effective co-opeiation in the effort. He felt 
that dcjiartmental difficulties to assess the large number of persons under the 
lowering of the income-tax limit were largely responsible for the Government's 
acceptance of an amendment in tlie Assembly. He severely criticised the purchasing 
policy followed by the Supply Ue[iartraent and said that it woa largely responsible 
{or the rise in prices. He also blamed the Government for its unpreparednesa in 
Army matters and said that the responsibility for tlie present state of affairs lay 
with the Government and not with the non-officials 'J'he speaker also dealt at 
gome length with the question of evacuees and protested against the treatment meted 
out to Indian evacuees. Referring to tlie constitutionai issue, he wanted those who 
urged surrender of power by the British to concede the right of self-determination 
to the Mussalmans, 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the Council that the Government were giving their 
best consideration to tlie question of wheat, As for the American 'J'eohnical 
Mission, he gave a similar assurance that there were no sinister motives bctiiad the 
Mission's visit. The Mission was coming to India to help India to get the maxi¬ 
mum of production from her own sourcea and to see what help could be rendered 
by the U. S. A. to make India self-sufficient in the matter of armament production. 

Mr. Bozman explained the position of evacuees from Ceylon and said that the 
Government of India had asked its Agent in Ceylon to make proper arrangements 
lor evacuees. As for Burma, he said things were a little better now and 
camps had been organised for Indians. Convoys had been arranged for women 
end children, In India also, camps had been organised all along the route. 
Fifteen hundred Indians were coming dsily now but this number is expected to be 
doubled shortly. Brigadier Wood was, ai present, in Dcllii and would discuss the 
situation with Mr. Aney shortly. One hundred and fifty policemen had been sent 
to Burma and special officers knowing Indian languages had been sent also. 

Lala liamsaran Las warmly welcomed Sir Stafford Cripps and said we should 
extend all the co-operalion we could to him. He criticised the demand for Pakis¬ 
tan and the theory that a Hindu, when he became a Muslim, suddenly belonged to 
another nation. 

Mr. M. S, Aney, Overseas Member, referred to the charges of racial discrimina¬ 
tion in evacuation facilities brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
said he would he the last to deny that these incidents bad taken place. Nothing 
bad pained him more than that snen things should take place at a time when the 
need for harmony and concord among different people was so great. Under present 
conditions, when the Governmenls of countries wliere incidents of a racial character 
had taken place no longer existed, it was difficult, he said, to do anything beyond 
recording a protest with the proper authority. This had been done and when an 
investigation into incidents such as those in Penang became possible he bad no 
doubt, the investigation would be held. As regards similar complaints made against 
a Government of India official overseas, he asked for specific details and promised 
hill consideration of them. Referring to the complaint that a certain land route 
had been reserved for Europeans, Mr. Aney said that a part of the Manipur route 
was under coiistruction. ff he route itself was required for essential military traffic 
and the construction had to be carried out as speedily as i ossible. For this purpose, 
the route should be spatiDgly used, A diversion had now bseu found and something 
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like 1,500 people were being allowed to use it every day. He informed the House 
that an officer of the Indians Overseas Department had visited the i^orts^to supervise 
the arrangements for the reception of evacuees. Either himself or the Secretary of 
the Department would undertake a tour shortly with such co-operation of non- 
official members as might be obtained. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, replying to the financial points raised 
during the debate, reiterated tlie coiitciiiion of the Finance Member in the Assembly 
that the procedure followed in the accounting of the lease-lend supplies had in no 
way affected the Government of India’s main budgetary policy. Referring to the 
increases in money order commission and in the fee for insurance of postal articles, 
Mr. Jones explained that these charges were increased along with tiie other increases 
specified in the budget siieech, although lliey were not specifically rnentioned in 
the speech. The suspicion that this was a siidilen decision made in view of the 
amendments made to the Finance Bill was entirely unfounded and unwarranted. 
Mr. Jones mentioned the anangemenls by which Indians who had post office 
deposits in Malaya could draw on those deposits in India, of course, on production 
of pass books and establishment of identity. He said he had no doubt that similar 
arrangements would be made in respect of Burma, but the Government had not had 
the time to take up these questions and come to any definite arrangements. Speak¬ 
ing on the amendment raising the lower income-tax limit from Rs. 1,000 to Rs, 
1,500, he said tliat the oviginal proposal of taxing incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Es. 2,000 was made not with a desire to tax people but to provide an incentive 
to peoide to save not only in tlieir own interests but in the interests of 
the community. He suggested that there was no sense of proportion in trying to 
make out that it was a liardship to require a person earning Rs. 1,000 a year to 
pay a tax of Rs, 7-13 a year, wliich he could escape by making a deposit of Rs. 10, 
a year and earn interest on that deposit. The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the amendment purely in order to carry with them members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature and get their co-operation hy compromise, in the hope that as people became 
accustomed to the principle and as the necessity became more apparent, it would be 
possible to extend the principles later. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Cantosment act Amend. Bill 

25th. MARCH Tlie Council passed without any amendment to-day the Bill to 
amend the Cantonment Act, ns passed by the Legislative Assembly. It also discussed 
non-official resolutions. 

INDIANISATION OP MlLITAKV UNITS 

The Council adopted a resolution, recommending the adoption of immediate 
steps to provide that “Indiana are freely appointed as Officers in the Indian Corps 
of Engineers, Indian Artiller.v and Mechanised Cavalry.” Pandit Hridaynath Kumra 
sponsored the resolution, which was supported by Mr. Hossain Imam and Bai 
Bahadur Srinarain Mahthu, General Sir Alan Hartley and Sir Ourunath Bewoor, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, quoted figures to show the progress of 
Indianiaalion in these Units and assured the Council that the Government desired 
to recruit every Indian of suitable qualification. It was also explained that Indian 
Officers have specially been deputed to tour University Centres to draw recruits 
from young students. 

Administration of Law of Contempt 

The Council also adopted Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru’s resolution asking for 
immediate examination of the administration of law of contempt in India, The 
resolution was supported by Mr, Sapru and Mr. Padshah. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law 
Member, Government of India, explained that the law of contempt was as old 
as law itself and no country had been able to successfully define “contempt”. Three 
attempts—two of which were made by the Governraeiit of India~to define contempt 
had failed, because their futility was shown by eminent Indian lawyers, like the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru. He declared that the Government were not in a 
position to undertake the task of reducing the law of contempt to rigid statutory 
provisions, defining ‘‘contempt” and specifying the circumstances and the manuer iu 
which the power to punish it might be exercised. 

Rights of Landowners in Cantonments 

Mr. P. N. Sapru next moved a resolution asking the Government to institute 
without delay an enquiry into the proprietory rights of land-owners in Cantonments 
and to take early steps to place Cantonment tenures on a statutory and satisfactory 
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basis. Bri Ourunatk Dewoor, Defeuce Secretary, replying, said that it bad alrea<^ 
been established by decisions of courts that the Crown was the owner of lands in 
Cantonment areas and the occupancy rights of holders of lands in these areas 
were governed by rules and regnlations framed from time to time. The Government, 
therefore, was not pre|)ared lo accept the resolution. Bir Gurunath added that 
Cantonment areas were intended for military purposes and the various safeguards 
were provided in connection witli tenure and transference of lauds in Cantonineiit 
area with a view to preserving tlie main purpose in view. The motion was rejected. 
The Council then adjourned till the diet. 

Official Hills passed 

Slat. MARCH :~Tlie Council to-day passed two oliicial Bills as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly—the Bill to provide for weekly holidays to persons employed 
in shops, restaurniits and theatres and the Bill to facilitate the oolleclioii of 
statistics of certain kinds relating to iiulustries. 

^ India’s outstanding War efforts 

The House rejected without division Mr. Kalikar'n resolnlion recommending 
immediate steps to convene a conference of industrial and labour leaders to 
C-ipand and expedite tlie manufacture of war materials in India. Sir Homi Mody, 
Supply Member, expressed bis inability to accept tbe suggestion made in the 
resolution. Ho declared that tbe magnitude of India’s war effort during tbe last 
two years had been sometliing outstanding and he was confident that their effort 
was in no way behind that of the other dominions. He pointed to file results 
aeiiieved in armaments production and said that in the matter of civil production 
the progress was even more striking. Bir Homi explained that these results had 
been achieved largely because of the co-operation of Indian industrialists with the 
Government. He mentioned the instance of cotton textiles and said that the 
industry had agreed to supply this year 700 million yarns, as against 7,000 to 8,000 
two years ago. He did not think any useful purpose would be served by the mere 
establisliment of a committee or by convening a conference. The House then 
adjourned till the 2nd. April. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

2nd. APRIL The Council sat for 22 minutes this morning. Mr. C. M. 
Trivedi, Secretary, Communications Department, moved for consideration of the 
Motor Veiiiclcs Act Amendment Bill as passed l>y tbe Legislative Assembly. 'The 
Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The President said he had received a notice of motion for adjournment of the 
House, signed by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Hussain Imam, drawing attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given this morning by General Hartley _ to Mr, 
Kunzru’s question regarding persons belonging to the British Dominions and 
Colonies holding commissions in the British Army. The President disallowed the 
motion on the ground that adequate notice was not given. The House then 
adjourned sine die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—11th. Feb. to Ist. April ’42 

OFFICrAI. B 1 I.LS INTUODUCED 


TJie Budget spRsioii of tlie Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Dclbi on tlie 11th. February 1942 with 8ir Abdur Rahim, the President, in the 
chair. Among Bills intiodnoed in the House were, tSir A. Ramaswami Mndaliar's 
Bill to fiii'llier amend the Indus VesRels Act, the Bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, tiio Bill further to amend the Indian Mevohant ybiitping 
and the Bill to conliime the provision made under Ordinance 13 for 
assistance to the cofTee industry by rcgnlatiii}; the export of coffee from and 
the sale of coffee in Britisli India and by other means, Hir Saltan Ahmed’s 
Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Tyson’s Bill further to amend 
tlie Indian Medical Council Act and the Bill to provide for incorporation, regulation 
and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to one province. 
Mr, H. C. Prior, Labour Hecietary, introdueed a Bill, providing for weekly 
holidays to employees in shops, commercial establishments, reslaniauts and theatres. 

DEi'nsTioN OP 8.T. PARAT Bose 

12tti. FEBRUAKY. —'rite House took tip adjonrnment motions to-day. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, objocled to Mr. A. C. Dattn’s motion on the detention of 
Mr. Sarut Oliaiidra Bose and contended that the detention order was passed in 
the ordinary administration of law and was covered by previous rulings from tlie 
Chair disallowing discussion of such orders. The Chair held that this was not 
a case covered by the doctrine relating to ordinary administration of the law. 

The question raised tiy the motion was analogous to cases which had been dealt 

with by the House on ndimirnment motions and in which persons arrested under 
Regulation 3 of 1818 were concerned. Ordinary administration came in where 
persons were arrested and detained by a process of law by magistrates or authorities 
like that. What was complained of in this case was an act of the Government of 
India itself. No doidit, the Oovernincnt of India were acting jinder a certain law. 
All acts of the Guvcniment of India were under the law and under the Government 
of India Act. Tlie Government derived their power from that Act. But that was 
uo answer to a motion like this. Mr. Dalta expressed his gratitude to the Chair 

for the ruling hut said tliat as lie learned that tlie question was engaging the 

Government’s attention, he did not want to move the moliou. 

Ban on Hindu Mahasabiia 1 

Mr. Datta’s next moliou to discuss the ban on the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabha scs.siou at Bhagal|>ur was held over pending reply to the mover’s 
application for the Govornor-GencruPs sanction. 

Gtueu Adjournment Motions 

Sardar Sunt Singh's motion on the disturbances connected with Gnrn 'leg 
Bahadur’s anniversary in November last year was ruled out by the Chair in view 
of a resolution on the subject which had been balloted for discussion on February 
19. The same memlier’s motion on the Government’s “failure” to obtain the 
Assembly's approval before India declared war on Japan was disallowed by the 
Governor-General. 

Grievances aoainst Income Tax Dept. 

Grievances against the Income-tax Department iwere narrated and remedies 
demanded in the course of the debate on Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi’s resolution 
asking for reforms in the adminislralion of the Department, parlicidariy the 
aliolilion of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay and the placing of 
the appellate nssistniit commissioiiers and the appellate tribunal under the control 
of the Law Department of the Government of India or of the Federal Court instead 
of under tlie Finance Department as at present. Sir A. H. Ghuznavi alleged that 
the Income-tax Department bad been guilty of racial discrimination, as it had 
refused to accept accounts audited by Indian firms and had entrusted to the Central 
Department, Calcutta, 400 cases, all of which were of Indian firms. The Central 

22 
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Department, lie stated, had been functioning in violation of Sir James Griggs’ 
undertaking. Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed the resolution, while Mr. A. C, 
Datla, Prof. Banerjea, Mr. Hajoria, Mr. Mailra, Sir. Cowasji /ehangir, Mr. Azhar 
Alt and Mr. Ifasaainbhai Lalji spoke in support of it. 

Plea for aid to Cotton Growers 

Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when Mr. Oovind Deshmukh’s 
adiourninent motion was taken up. 

After 80 minutes’ debate, the House by 31 votes to 17, rejected the 

motion, wiiich was to discuss “the failure of Government to make adequate 

BrraugemenlB for transportation of agricultural produce, particularly short staple 
cotton, by rail to the market centres in the country, which has resulted in the 
econornie ruin of its groweis”. ;\Ir. Deshmukh appreciated the efforts made by the 
Commerce and Supply Members in securing tlie larger use in India of short 

staple cotton but declared tliat much of that benefit had been nullified by lack of 

transport facilities. Sir Andrew Ctoio, Comnuinicalions Member, contended that 
the diflieulty that faced the cultivator of short staple cotton was not transport 
but that the market for it was not there. He claimed, however, that in spite of 
the strain imposed on the railways by wartime defence needs, they had not 
diminished tlie provision made for the carriage of agricnUural produce. He gave 
figures in support of bis statement. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Ad.iournmunt Motions Ruled out 

14th. FEBRUARY Twelve adjournment motions were either ruled out by 
the Chair nr disallowed by the Governor-General in tlie Assembly to-day. Mr. Qovind 
Deahmukh's motion regarding the cost of the training of Australian officers for 
appointment in the Indian Army was held out of order by the Chair, who observed 
that the rnotion was based on a miscoiieeption. Sir Ourunatk Bewoor, Additional 
Defence Secretary, reiterated the statement ho had made in tlie earlier session of 
the Assembly that no exiienditiire bad been incurred by India on the training of 
Australian officers. No Australian, ho said, had been, or was being, trained at 
present in any of the Officers’ Training institutions in India, 

Bhai Paramanand attempted to raise the que.stion of the Kazaks regarding 
reports tlmt they bad looted Indian traders. Mr. 0. K. Caroe, Secretary for 
External Affairs, [lointcd out that suggestion made in the motion that the Kazaks 
mads an inroad into Alniova was incorrect. The Kazaks never entered British 
India. Tlie motion was disallowed. Sardar Sant Singh had a motion to discuss 
“the misuse” of the Defence of India Act in the Punjab in arresting traders 
who were observing hartal. Tlie Chair held tJiat the arrests were made in the 
ordinary course of law and could not form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Non-official Bills 

' In a brief sitting dcvoled to iion-ofiicinl biisiiicBs to-day, the House referred 
three Bills to select committees, agreed to tlie ciroiilalion of two and to the 
introduction of ttirec new Bills. Among those measuicB referred to select committees 
was Mr. Lalchand Navalrai'a Bill seeking to end tlie present practice of allowing 
unqualified people to apjiear as pleaders in crimimd cases with the Court’s 
permission. Mr. Niivalrai held tliat this practice suited a time when qualified 
pleaders were few in number but was now derogatory to the dignity of the bar 
and unnecessary in view of the number of qualified men available. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Lavv Member, made it clear that the Government were opjiosed to the 
Bill as it stood but were prepared to allow its reference to a select committee in 
the hope that necessary aiiieiidmenls would ba made. 

Mr, M. A, Kazmi'a Bill to amend the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act was also referred to a select committee, 

Speaking on Dr. Banerjee’a Bill to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court, St> Sultan Ahmed said that the Goveninieut themselves intended to promote 
a Bill with reference to the provision sought to be made in the present Bill that 
“on a certificate to that effect being given by the Advocate-General for a province 
that provinces shall be deemed to be a necessary party to the suit”. The other 
provisions of the Bill required modification, whicli he lioped would bo made in the 
select committee. The Bill was sent to a select committee. 

Mr. Kazmi’s two other Bills, one to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
other to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, were circulated for elicting public 
opinion. The same member introduced three other Bills, one to amend the Shariat 
Application Act, the other to limit rates of interest and the third to amend the 
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Code of Criminal Procedure eo as to abolish sessions trial with the aid of assessors. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the 16lh. February. 

Indian Medical Council act 

16th. FEBRDARY :~The Hon. Mr. N. JR Sarker moved a Bill to-day further 
to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, inserting a new section providing 
for appointment of such number of visitors as the Indian Medical Council might 
deem requisite to attend at any or all of the examinations held by medical 
institutions in British India for the purpose of granting recognised medical quali¬ 
fications. The Bill was passed. 

Penal Code Amendino Bill 

Sir Sultan Ahmed next moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Section 21G B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the following new 
section : "52 A, the word 'harbour' includes the supplying a person with shelter, 
food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammunition, or means of conveyance, or the 
assisting a person by any means, wliether of the same kind as those ennmeiated in 
this section or not, to evade apprehension.” Mr. K. C. Neogy moved for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion. Pie contended that tlio Act of 1894 for good 
reasons had distinguished between two categories of olTencea, first covered by 
Sections 130, 136 and 157 and tlie second covered by Seciioiia 212, 216 and 216 A 
and 216 B, as regards definition of the word "liarboiir.” Whereas earlier sections 
talked of barbouring in cases dealing with deserters, prisoners of war and 
prisoners of State, tlie later sections dealt with harbouring felons or criminals. He 
favoured arming Government with certain extraordinary powers in extraordinary 
oivcumstances, but he would not permit a permauent extension of the scope of the 
later sections to guilt under earlier sections. Mr. Lak»hmikanta Maitra, sunporting Mr. 
Neogy’s motion, expressed the opinion that the very fact that different High Courts 
bad differed in the interpretation of the word “harbour” should set Government 
thinking and added that the matter was not so simple as to be dealt with lightly. 
Mr. Maitra added tliat the Defence of India Act was so comprehensive and 
elaslio that it could effectively deal with the exigencies arising out of the war. 
After Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Kazmi had spoken in support of Mr. 
Neogy’s motion for circulation, closure was asked. The Opposition demanded a 
division and the closure motion was carried by 33 votes to 19. The House then 
gave leave to Sir Sultan Ahmed to move the Bill by 39 voles to 16, Discussion 
of the Bill clause by clause was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 
next day, when discussion was held over at the instance of the Law Member, Sir 
Sultan Ahmed, to enable the Government to table an Amendment. 

Boileks Act Amend. Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY -The House passed to-day without discussion the Bill to 
amend the Indian Boilers Act. After some discussion, the Bill to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with activities not 
confined to one province, was passed. 

Bill to help Coffee Industry 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill providing for 
continuance of the provision made under Ordinance 13 of 1940 for assistance to the 
coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in 
British India and by other means. The measure will cease to be in force at the 
end of twelve months commencing on the first day of July subsequent to the 
termination of the present hostilities. 

Tributes to Ciiiano-Kai-Bhek 

W ith acclamation the Assembly to-day adopted an official motion moved 
by the Leader of the House, Mr. M. S. A?iey, recording high appreciation 
of the honour done to India by the visit of Marslial and Madame Chiang Kai-Bhek 
and expressing admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Genera¬ 
lissimo to China and the world in combating a Power against whose aggression 
China and India are now happily allied. Mr. Aney described Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek as one of the saviours of civilization and democracy. The Generalissimo’s 
movement, he said, was one of the most inspiring chapters of the human race and 
showed how a whole nation and not merely a meiccnary army can fight for its 
liberty and what political leadership a nation can achieve. Mr. Ghulambhik 
Nairang asBociatea the Moslem League Party with the sentinients of the Leader 
of the House. Mr. A. C. Lutta, speaking for the Congress Nationalists, was about 
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to iiiUoduce controversial topics but stopped short and concluded his observations 
by supporting the resolution. Sir Henry Richardson referred to the virtue of 
recognizing the true greatness in men and women of anotlier race and declared 
that the visit of the bravo Marshal and his equally brave wife "has served to 
inspire us with fresh courage and to make us resolve that however dark raa.y 
be the days ahead we will persevere, whatever the cost, until victory is accomplished. 

Raieway Budget foe 1942—43 

18th. FEBRUARY Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to-day forecast for 1941-42 a surplus of 26‘20 crores against a surplus of 
1183 crorcs'originally estimated, and for 19-12-43 a surplus of 27’95 crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1941-42 is 7.74 crores more than 
the actual surplus of last year. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines are 
expected to reach 127 crores, about 15 crores more than last year and 18$ crores 
mote than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12| crores for 
depreciatiou, are a little over 73 crores, or about 7J crores more than last year. 
0)f the expected surplus of 26.20 crores, 19.12 crores will go to general revenues and 
7.08 crores to the depreciation fund of railways in repayment of the loans taken 
from it in past years of deficit. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand 
at about blj crores and that in the railway reserve fund about 0$ crores. 

Budget estimate for 19T2-43 assumes trallic receij>ts of 125^ crores, IJ crores 
less than in the current year. Total working expenses will amount to 70$ crores, 
about crores less than the current year. The Biuphis is expected to be 27.95 
crores, of which 20.13 crores will be transferred to general revenues and 7.82 crores 
to the depreciation fund in repayment of the loans mentioned above. Balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be about 61$ crores. 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 31^ crores, including 20 
crores for the purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Rohilkhand and 
Kumaon Railways and two small branch lines. As a result of tlieir purchase, and 
the purchase during this year of the Assam Bengal and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways, the entire railway system of Northern India will, witli the 
exception of unimportant light railways and some linos owned by Indian Btates, 
come under State management, the mileage under State management will inorense 
from 17,000 miles to 24,000 miles and the mnnher of railway employees in the 
service of the State will increase from .390,000 to over 6ve lakhs. The rest of the 
provision is, as usual, for track renewals, bridges and other stnictmal woiks, rolling 
stock and an increase in the stores balance. 

At the outset, Sir Andrew Clow pointed out how on the one hand railways 
had to meet increasing demands on account of nniuccedenled increase in military 
traffic, production of the supplies at an ever-increasing siieed and the ooiitraction of 
alternative means of transiiort and how, on the other, they liad, besides facing 
difficulties in renewing their assets, to give up rolling stock and rails to meet 
defence requirements, which were difficult to replace, and to spare experienced per¬ 
sonnel in growing numbers for military or ancillary services. Besides supplying 
rails from stock and rails set free by relaying, over 5C0 miles of railway line would 
be dismantled this year. He added that with the rising intensity of the war effort, 
there was little prospect of the railways meeting more tlian a proportion of the 
demands made upon them. 

In discussing the revenue position of the current ye,<ir, he stated that the system 
adopted last year for the allocation of the surplus was found on further examination 
to be based in part on a mistaken impression, as no surplus accrued till the arrears 
of debt liad been paid off. 3'lie system had, however, yielded a result which was 
equitable considering the present needs of general revenues, and it was, therefore, 
proposed to leave tlie original allocation undisturbed and to utilise the same 
method for dividing any surplus that might accrue next year. The sums so 
assigned to general revenues would, after meeting the 1 per cent, contribution for 
each year, go towards liquidating the arrears of contribution for past years, and 
the balance left for the railways would be devoted towards repaying the debt 
to the depreciation fund. Accordingly, 19.12 crores would go to the general revenues 
and 7.08 crores to the deiueciation fund. ]n justifying tlie repayment to the 
depreciation fund Sir Andrew Clow stated that, after due consideration. Government 
had reached the conclusion that the balance in the fund would, even after 
repayment of the loan, not be excessive. In this connection he acknovvleded the 
vaUiablo work of the late Sir Baghavendrn Bao, who had made railway depreciation 
fund bis special study. 
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Before giving the actual eBtimates for next year. I propose to deal with 
certain cbarges which arc contemplated in fares and freight. In the present situa¬ 
tion there are strong argument for a substantial increase in passenger fares. 
The demand for passenger traffic has already reached a level which we have been 
unable to meet and so far from being able to increase our capacity here, we may 
have to make a substantial diminution almost at once. This is likely to be rendered 
necessary by the paramount importance of provhiiug further capacity for goods 
and of meeting the military and supply demands. Wo have, with the co-operatioii 
of the press, issued an appeal to the public to avoid unnecessary travel, but the 
effect of this is likely to be small compared with the effect that would be produced 
by an enhancement the fares. Such an enhancement, moreover, would recoup 
us for the traffic which is lost and it would also tend to counterbalance the 
increased costs which road transport is having to face. Finally, the bulk of the 
increased revenue would go under present arrangements to the tax-payers and 
thus permit them to be relieved in other directioni. 

We have weighed these arguments with the attention they deserve but have 
come to the conclusion that we shoula atay our hands in the matter of imposing 
a general increase. The need for this may become more apparent as time goes 
on, but we are anxious to avoid any undue increase of cost to the railway 
users. If railways followed the practice of many industrial and commercial firms 
they could at the present moment secure very large increases in revenue and 
at the same time ease their own difficulties considerably by imposing increases 
which would effectively curtail the demand. But we are satisfied that this would 
not be in the public interest, and I hope that if in the future railways may again 
liave to face financial stringency, the moderation that has been shown will not 
be forgotten. All that we propose to do for the present is to make certain 
enhancements on two railways, the East Indian and the North-Western. Passenger 
fares on these railways are substantially below the level prevailing on the other 
State-managed lines, and there is no sufficient ground for continuing to give 
passengers on those railways particularly choap rates. A schedule of the enhance¬ 
ments is being distributed with the papers which will be placed in your hands 
but I may say that on the East Indian Railway, except for an increase of J pie 
per mile or 5 per cent in tlie Intermediate class, there will be no enhancement at all 
on a journey up to .fiO miles and the enhancement in the fares for the two lower 
classes on the N, W. and E. 1, for a journey of any distance will not exceed' J pie 
per mile. Even after these enhancements the general scales will still remain 
somewhat below those prevailing on other important lines. These enhancements 
will not be brought into force until the let of May and the total estimated acces- 
sion of revenue is in the neighbourhood of half a crore. 

In respect of freights, we propose to make two changes, both of which are 
dictated largely by traffic considerations. In the first place, we propose to increase 
the rate for parcels. If this is not done, there will be an increasing teudemy to 
send goods as jiarcels slid thus to increase the strain on our passenger trains 
which are already having to lie curtailed. The present rate for parcels is to annas 
per rupee above the pre-war rate, and it will bo increased by another two annas. 
A similar enhancement will apidy to excess luggage, but there will be no enhance¬ 
ment on articles which were exempted from the former increase, such ns iicwspapers. 
The extra revenue from the change next year is estimated at half a crore. 

In respect of food-grains we have made no change since the war began. We 
have followed this iiolicy mainly in order to avoid as far as possilile eoutrihuting 
to the extra cost of living ; but it is clear now that even if we had imposed an 
increase its effect would liave been insignificant compared to the enhancement of 
prices which others have secured. Wlieat, for exiimple, has been selling in important 
markets at 100 per cent over the pre-war price. In spite of this we do not propose 
to bring food-grains into line with oilier commodities, but intend merely to 
impose an extra ebango of two annas in the rupee on consignments of less than 
a wagon-load. Full wagons would continue to bo cliarged at the existing rates. 
This is being done in order to ensure a better use of wagon supplies at a time 
when tliey are badly wanted. The revenue effect is likely to be small. We also 
propose to withdraw the rebate on wheat exported west of Aden, as there are no 
grounds at present for encouraging the export of wheat. The payments this year 
are likely to be of the order of 3 lakhs. None of these changes will be operative 
till the 1st of May. 

The estimated surplus of 27.95 crores which, as Bir Andrew Clow stated, was 
highly speculative and was more likely to prove too high an estimate than too low, 
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would be disposed ot on the ssme system as before, and to enable this to be done, 
a resolution extending: the present moratorium for one year would be placed before 
the House shortly. Tlie share of general revenues would be 20.13 crores and _ this 
would not only wipe out the arrears of contribution but involve an additional 
payment of over a crore. He went on to say that if the present conditions 
continued after 1942-43, a new situation would be created. For the tax payer would 
still have a claim in equity to siibBtantial relief from railway revenues, but 
tWe would be no debt at^ainst which any payment outside the convention would 
be set. Government would, therefore, place before the House, in the jight 
of the position reached by the autumn, their proposals either for a revision 
of the existing convention or for further interim arrangements to meet the war 
situation only. 

Eeferring to the extension of State management of railways, Sir Andrew Clow 
stressed the necessity for a large devolution of responsibility, expressed confidence 
in those holding responsible posts on railways, and acknowledged ’'specially the 
inspiring lead given by Sir Leonard Wilson and his officers here in a more exacting 
time than the railways have ever had to face.” 

In conclusion, lie acknowledged the forbearance sliown by most sections of the 
public who have suffered serious inconvenience and in some cases real hardship, and 
appealed for the fullest measure of co-operatioii in any trials that might lie shead. 

Income-Tax Administration 

19th. FEBRUARY The day’s proceedings began with the adjourned debate on 
Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi's resoluliou expressing discontent against the Income- 
tax Administration. Sir Jeremy Raisvtan gave a clear exposition of the Govern¬ 
ment’s administration and read out the recent circulars issued to income-tax 
officials. In rejecting the resolution by 41 votes to 19, the House agreed with the 
Finance Member that the serious charges bad been disproved and that only the 
total abolition of the Income-tax Department would satisfy some of its critics. 

Sikh Celereation and Police Action 

8ardar Sant Singh moved a resolution deman’ding a public inquiry into 
the v>olice action against the annual Sikh celebration in Delhi on the birth-day of 
Guru Tegbahadur. The Sardav indulged in vehement denunciation of the “diehard” 
administration of Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, giving “iinvarnislied fact”, 
maintained that riots had been narrowly averted every year. The local authority 
had used minimum force and threw tear-smoke shells from a long range. Bardar 
Sant Singli did not challenge a division. 

Eelease of Folitical Prisoners 

Mr. A. C. Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General-in- 
Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release ot all political 
prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention of prisoners 
as most improper especially at the preaeiit moment when Government wanted to 
create mass enthusiasm in war efi’orts. Mr. A. M, Joehi, supporting the motion, said 
that there could not be one set of justice for Pandit Jawhailal ^chru and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other satyngrabi piisoners who had been released 
and anotlicr set of justice for others who were detained. There was no justification for 
such discrimination. As a result of release of satyngrabi prisoners, Congress had 
reconsidered its position and withdrawn satyagraha. Borne beneficial results were 
bound to follow the release of these political prisoners, most ot whom bad changed 
their views with regard to war and were burning with a desire to help in the 
successful prosecution of war. Maulana Zafaralilhan urged Government to alleviate 
the sympathies of any section of the coiin-try at tlie present moment when tliey 
must be all out to enlist tlie goodwill of the whole country in the great task of 
facing a common enemy. Mr. Jamnadas Mehla considered that the continued 
detention of these prisoners bad caused immense discontent in the country. He was 
confident that the release of these prisoners would result as beneficially as the 
release of satyagraha prisoners had resnlled with Mr. C. Rajsgopalachariar figuring 
as a great crusader and Mr. Bhnlnbhai Drsai following him though somewhat 
cautiously. The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, intervening on behalf of 
the Government, pointed to the wording of the resolution, which demanded the 
release of all political prisoners, irresi'eclive of the fact that they were guilty or 
not. He asked the House whctlier political prisoners, who had committed murders, 
or religious fanatics who in their frenzy broke law, were also to be set free. The Home 
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Member explained that the Government had given the widest possible construction 
to their decision and had released satyagraha prisoners guilty of “symbolic civil 
disobedience.” The Government, since the House last discussed a similar resolution, 
had released 0,475 prisoners in addition to 58'J security prisoners. There were now four 
huudred find odd priBoners who were fitill in custody, their oiTence being not 
symbolic but detiniie, imt'eding the war effort. As foreshadowed by him in the last 
session, machinery was being set up to examine eases of detenus and others. He 
asserted that the Government had no desire to keep anybody in jail, wlio desired 
to help in war effort. It was for the detenus and other prisoners to indicate that they 
bad changed their attitude and were anxious to help the war effort and the tribunals, 
which were being set up, would rccoratneiid their release. But any attempt to 
hinder war effort would not he tolerated by the Government, Sir Keginald made 
an earnest appeal to the House to consider whether the present was opportune 
moment to release these piisoners, whose activities were detrimental to national 
safety. While on the one hand demands were being made to sirengthen the 
Defences of India against foreign aggression and internal disorders, the spousors 
of the resolution urged the release of persons whose attitude had been prejudicial 
to national safety. I’lie Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. before the resolution 
could be disposed of. 

Debate on xuh Hailwav Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Assembly held the general debate on the railway 
budget to-day. Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy President, opening the debate, acknowledged 
that the surplus shown was phenomenal but declared it was not real. It could 
be real only if it was independent of war. As it was mainly due to war traffic, 
most of tbe aurplus was in reality a matter of book adjnstraent between one 
department and another, and the contribution to the general revenues, n matter 
of pnlting money from one pocket into another. He strongly criticised the 
increase of fares, which he declared was unjustified in view of surplus. 

Sit Hairy Gidtiey, Leader of the Iiidopeiideiit Party, looked upon the surplus 
not 80 much as an indication of profit as evidence of the extent to which the railways 
had responded to the military needs of the country. He declared it was unfortunate 
that an increase should be made in fares now when facilities should exist for 
evacuation of women and children in order that the men might help better in 

resisting aggression. . , ., , 11 , 

Sir Zi/iiuldin spoke of his personal expenenco and said he could not 
•wagons rotpitred for the use of the Aligarh University recently. He described the 
raifway’e contribution to the general revenues as payraeut of a loan and not a gift, 
because the surplus itself represented bo much money taken from the general 

Mr. AT, C. Neogy congratulated the Railway member on tbe prevalence of the 
war (laughter) and described as a merry-go-round the process by which Burpluses 
were made horn the [locket of the general taxpayer and were then passed on to him 
in the form of contribution to tlie general revenues. If it was a prosperity budget, 
why, he asked, were the already high rates of fares being increased ? Tlie Railway 
member, lie declared, had apparently agreed to become the Tax Collector for the 

Finance Member. , . , • it 

Professor P, A. Bancrji said that the railways were enjoying prosperity m me 
midst of the adversity caused by high cost of living, etc. Speaking on how to utilise the 
surplus, he said in normal eireuruKtanccs he would have urged its use for a reduction 
in fares and freights but the situation was abnormal and, tlierefore, accepted the 
railway member’s view that tbe surplus should go to the general revenues. He 
hoped, however, that the Finance Member would not come forward with further 
taxation. Railway rates and fares were themselves a form of taxation. 

Sir Andrew Cloui, replying to the debate, expresssd the hoi'e that those who 
'Sltributed the surplus to the fortuitous circimistaiices and the artificial stimulus 
of war would when lean times came altrihute the losses also to prevailing conditions 
and not blame the administration. Rejilying to criticisms of high freights and 
fares the Railway Member said if the choice was between having fares liigh in 
times of prosperity and having them high in times of adversity, he would point 
out that if freights and fares in good times were not at n level which would leave 
a balance, he had no doubt tliat freights and fares would have to ho put up when 
times were had. As regards discourtesy of the type coniiilained by Mr. Deshmukh. 
the Railway Member pointed out it was not confined to tliis couutvy. There seemed 
to be something about railway travel wbieh attracted lelfielmess. The Railway 
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Member said that papers in connection with the matter raised by Sir Abdul Halim 
Gliaznavi about corruption during the time of the exodus from Oaloutta had been 
given to the police and an enquiry was in progress, 'ihe House then adjourned. 

Official Bills passed 

24lb FEBRUARY In a brief sitting of about an hour the Assembly this 
morning passed two Bills of the Commerce Member and a motion of the finance 
Member for the election of members of the Standing Finance Committee foi 1942-4.1. 
Sir Bamaawomi Mudaliar’s Bills were, one further to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the other to provide lor the extension of the tune 
limited by, or under, the Indian Patents and Designs Act IJll. 

Before the Finance ileniher’s motion was accepted a dobiite On the tiinctions ot 
the Standing Finance Committee was initiated by ilr. P . N , Bannerp , who pleaded 
for an extension of the functions so as to give the Committee power to deal not 
only with expenditure as at present but with revenue as well. Sir Jeremy ^orsman, 
opposing the motion, pointed out that even in the most advanced democistu. consti¬ 
tutions, it was not possible to associate the legislature beyond a eertiun stage with 
the formulation of certain features of financial policy. He also stiessed the point 
that in war times particularly; it was undesirable to complicate, ex[)and or elaborate 
the stages which had to be gone through before practical action could be taken. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

25th FEBRUARY Railway rates and fares came to-day under intensive scrutiny 
in the coiirse of the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to reduce 
the*"demand under Railway Board by Its. 100. The motion was eventually Pi’essed 
to a division and lost by ;i6 votes to 28. Mr. Mehta argued that although freights 
nnrl fares might iiot appear to be high in terms of-annas and pies, they were 
certainly liigh fooked at from the point of view of what proportion of tlm average 
diiirncome in India is pai(f by the traveller for caoli mile ti-avelled. Mr, K. C. 
Neoat! Mr. Navalrai, Mr. Abdul Ohani, ilv. Umar Ahj supported Mi. MsA/a. 

Uv.'^Neoqv eominmuhA the e.xiiniplo of the Nizam’s 

rebuttiii" Mr, iUch(a’s”charge of high rates compared them with those in Cldna, 
where fie suggested conditions were somewhat similar. The cost per passenger mile 

cost of the goods. Mr. Paper , replying to the reference to the Nizams btate Rail 
Tvs pointed^there were generally togher than on /onm other 
railwavB and some reduction was tliereforc necessary. He gpve hgiues to show that 
hptwe/n I9’l6-;i7 and 1940-41 there had been a reduction on Indian Railways m lates 
5n coT Sins and oilseeds and some increase in other commodities but on goods 
as a whoirUiere had been a reduction from 6.17 p es per ton to 6.1 per ton. Ihnd 
class passenger fares since 1935-36, however, had increased from 3 pics to 3 5 pies 

per mib' but that could not amount to Rs. 10 croins as Mr. Jamnodux ^ 

F ...veateri q’he IToiise also rejected without a division Mi. Neogy s tut motion to 
Ssf‘^ihomge of of coal for public consumption and 

then adjourned. 

2fth FEBRUARY :—A revision of the convention separating Railway finance 
from general finance was asked for in the course of the debate on a cut motion 
moved by Sir Frederick James to-day. Sir Frederick contended that the convention 
had in some respects broken down and he pleaded for an investigahon into the Piopei’ 
basis for a fresh convention to take its place. Such an investiption, he said, should 
not be left till after the war. Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. V. M. Joshi, Air. Hussain 
Bkai Lalii Air. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Nauman supported the motion. Sir Andrew 
Cloil pointed out that they could not at this moment reach any conclusion that 
the convention must bo revised, An interim arrangement would have to be made 
for the period of the war. Somewhat later in the year the question of the revision 
of the convention might be considered and he would then esamme most sympathe- 
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tically the suggestions made in the course of the debate. The mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Improvement of alternative forms of transport was urged on a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Eamsat/ Soott. Mr. Bcott wanted to know if more plants could 
be put down for the production of power alcohol from molasses, whether more 
distilleries could be built for producing rectified spirit and whether orders had been 
given to forest officers to get on with the production of charcoal for gas driven 
buses. He wanted to know more about the functions and powers of the central 
transport organisation. Sir Andrew Clow pointed out that he bad given some 
study to guideways. Sir Guthrie EusscI, said Sir Andrew, while anxious to see the 
experiment made in Kashmir did not hold the s.'ime viovv of guideways as Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta <lid. Sir Andrew made it clear that to attempt to get steel for 
the purpose of building guideways would be a waste now. Nor could guideways 
act as a substitute for the shortage of railway tranBjiort. The time had eome, 
however, when the control of transport priorities should be systematised and ho 
said that in the initial st.age this work would be in the charge of the Communic¬ 
ations Secretary who would be relieved of the bulk of his present work by the 
immediate appointment of an .additional secretary. The Communications Secretary 
would work in the closest co-operation with the provimdal boards. Tlie general 
organisation would be devcloi)ed with all possible expedition. The motion was 
withdrawn. 

Cheap return tickets for Haj pilgrims was demanded by IChun Bahadur Pirncha 
by a cut motion which was supported..by Maulvi Ahdul Ohani. and Syed Murtaza 
Saheb. Sir Andrew Clow undertook to examine the demand sympathetically as 
soon as the war pressure was over. The motion was withdrawn. 

Overcrowding in trains, particularly in Inter and Tliird Class compartments, 
was complained in the course of BpeocUcs on Mr. Nauman'fs cut motion, 
which was next taken up. Mr. Nanman referred to the conditions caused by the 
exodus from Calcutta and said be hatl heard a report that some deaths occurred 
on the platform as a result of overcrowding. Mr. J. H. F. Raper, Transportation 
Member, Railway Board, assured the House that the question of overcrowding was 
fully appreciated hj the Railway Board ami the position was giving the Railway 
Boaril as well as Geueral Managers of railways a great deal of anxiety. They 
however Jnid not been able to find a remedy and he was afraid tliat the position 
was likely to get worse. But they would do all they could to help the situation. 

Maulvi 'Abdul Ohani by a cut motion drew attention to the number of 
accidents on railways wliiehi be declared were increasing year by year and cgjjld 
not therefore be explained by the ine-xperience of the men who were reptiCmng 
the older jiersonnel sent overseas. Sir Andrew Clou- referred to the increasing strain 
on the stud' and pointed out that regrettable as the accidents were, they could not 
be altogether excluded from rapid forms of transport. The cut motion was rcicctod 
without a division. 

Ecclesiastical expenditure charged to railway revenues was denounced by Mr. 
Jamnadas MeJita who moved another cut motion. The seriousness of the issue 
would be realised wlien one considered what would be the position if all religions in 
the county laid a claim on railwfiy revenues. Sir Andrew Clow |)leadcd ignorance of 
the expenditure but said it had increased during Uie last two or three years. There 
were arrangements by whie\i ecclesiastical expenditure was reduced every five years. 
The expenditure, he added, was a survival of earlier days and had been settled by 
statute. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The other demands ^vero passed and the House adjourned till the next day 
when after questious the Asembly held the first secret session in its history. 

Financial Bxatemlnt foe 1942—43 

28th. FEBRUARY ;— Introducing the Budget for 1942-43 to-day, the Finance 
Member Bir Jeremy Raisman disidosed a revenue deficit of Us, 17 erores for the 
current year and a prospective defiidt, on the present basis of taxation, of Rs. 47 
erores next year. 

Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure of 1941-42 is placed at Es. 102 
erores. This expenditure for 1042-43 is estimated at Rs. 133 erores. The Finance 
Member stated that this was only a fraction of the total sum being spent in India 
on the war. He announced that the amount of expenditure on Defence Services and 
Supplies that the Government of India exiHicted to recover from His Majesty’s 

23 
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Government, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, would exceed Es. 
400 crores in 1942-43. 

Shake of Income Tax 


The share of the provinces in the Income-tax will be Rs. 7,39 lakhs this year 
and Us. 8,37 lakhs next. 'I’he Finance Member observed in this connection that 
“this is considerably more than the total sum which at the time of the Niemeyer 
Award the provinces were expected to receive at the end of the ten-year devolution 
period or than ever aitpearcd to be possible before the outbreak of the war”. 

Finally, explaining the advantages of the Sterling debt repatriation scheme, the 
Finance Member stated that “the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation of 
external obligations which might prove an embarrassment in future and their 
replacement by internal debt”. 

New Taxation Proposals 

Tile Finance Member announced the following new taxation proposals 

Incomes from Rs. l.CKXl to Rs. 2,000 to be taxed at six pies in the rupee 
Over the Es. 730 of total income. 

The surcharge of Income-tax and Super-tax to bo increased from 3,’li per cent, 
to roiightiy 50 per cent. An all-roiind customs surcharge of 20 per cent, to be 
levied on existing import taiiil except raw cotton, petrol and salt. 

Petrol tax to be increased by 25 per cent. Posts and telegraphs rates to be 
increased. 

Letter postage rate- will be increased from to IJ annas. Tlie minimum rate 
for telegram is raised from 10 annas to 12 annas. 

The Finance Member announced certain concessions to Income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax assessments to ciieonr.age saving and prevent inflation now and provide 
a reserve for re-equiiiment after the war. 

Sir Jeremy estimated the total additional revenue from fresh taxation at Rs. 
12 cores leaving a deficit of Rs. 35 crores, to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Following the Budget speech, the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Budget at a Glance 


1940-41 

Revised Estimate 



In Lakhs of Rupees 
Income Expenditure 
103,71 112,13 

—Deficit 
■t Surplus 
- 8,42 

1940-41 

Actuals 


... 

107,63 

114,18 

— 6,.53 

1941-42 

Budget Estimate 


... 

113 00 

126,85 

—13,85 

1941-42 

Revised Estimate 



129,62 

146,89 

-17,27 

1942-43 

Budget Estimate 


... 

152,00 

187,07 

—35,07 


India’s Defence Expenditure 


In 1910-41, the Defence Expenditure was estimated at Rs. 72,02 lakhs but it 
actually exceeded by a further Rs. 205 lakhs. 

The following arc the figures for 1941-42 and 1942-13. 

1941-12 1941-42 1942-43 


Basic Normal Budget 
Effect of Rice in Prices 
India’s War Measures 
Non-Effective Charges 


Estimate Revised Budget 
36,77 36,77 36,77 

3,55 4.24 6,52 

35,40 53,03 81,30 

8.41 8,41 8.41 


(Total ill Lakh of rupees) 84,13 102,45 133,00 

Announcing the new taxation proposals Sir Jeremy Raisman said that he 
proposed to make incomes from Rs. ],0(X) to Rs. 2,000 liable to tax at six pies in the 
rupee over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability will, however, be completely 
discharged if the asscssee deposits one and a quarter times the amount of tav liable 
in a Defence Saving Bank Account from which sums cannot be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which 2J per cent interest will be paid. 

Income tax Sukcharoe 

The present 33i per cent Central Surcharge on Income Tax is to he raised to 
a scale which runs from six pies in the rupee on incomes between Es. 1,500 and Es. 
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5,000, to nine pics in the rupee on the next Es. 5,000, one anna two ))ies on the 
n’ext Ks. 5,000 and one anna three pies on the balance over Ka. 15,000. The last is 
equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at the same time Corporation tax is 
raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. For incomes not exceeding Rs. 0,000 
an amount of the tax equal to half per cent of the assessee's income will be funded 
for repayment to him after the end of the war. 

Excess Puofits Tax 

The rate of Excess Profits Tax is to be retained at 66S per cent. But as an 
incentive to economy in business administration Government will contribute an 
amount up to one-tenth of the Excess ITofils Tax paid to a reserve for the re¬ 
equipment of industry after the war, provided the asscssee deposits double this 
amount. The assessee’s contribution to the reserve will be repayable within twelve 
months of the end of the war and tilt then will earn two per cent simple interest. 

The main proposal of indirect taxation is the levy of an emergency surcharge 
of one-fifth on all customs import duties, 'the only exceptions will be petrol, the 
tax on which is being increased separniely from twelve annas to fifteen annas a 
gallon, raw cotton on which tlie duty has just been doubled and certain imports 
from Burma which are excluded by the operation of the Trade Agreement. 'Ihe 
duty on imported salt will continue at the same rate as at present and the excise 
duty on kerosene will be raised to the enhanced import duty. 

POSTAI, EATES INCKEASED 

The final proposal is an increase in posts and telegraphs rates to yield one 
crore. The ordinary letter rate is to be increased from one and quarter annas to 
one and half annas, the post-card remaining unchanged ; the minimum rate for 
ordinary telegrams is to go up from ten annas to twelve annas and for express 
telegrams from Ks. 1/4 to Rs. 1/8 and the surcharge on tr\mk calls fees is to be 
raised from ten to twenty jjer cent. 

Tlie total additional revenue from fresh taxation is estimated at Es. 12 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Es. 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing programme. 

The Finance Member said that though in normal times this would be a 
formidable addition to the public debt, viewed against the background of India’s 
war effort, the intensive develoirment of her resources and the eoirveision of liev exter¬ 
nal to internal debt, the general picture gave grounds for great comfort and 
encouragement in the future. 

'ihe Finance Member said ; I now address myself to my final task, which 
is to lay before the House the proposals of the Government for the treatment of 
the deficit of Ks. 47,07 lakhs, which, on the estimates we have made, is anticipated 
in the forthcoming financial year. 

Schemes of Savings 

I will deal in the first place with the provisions relating to incomes of from Es. 
1,000 Es. 2,000. These are in the first instance made liable to tax at six pies in tbe 
Rupee on the excess over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability can, 
however, he completely discharged and no tax will be leviable if the asscssee exercises 
the option of deiiositing a prescribed sum in a Savings Bank account. The prescri¬ 
bed amount is Re. 1 for every Es. 25 by which his total income exceeds Rs. 750 
and is therefore approximately one end a quarter times the amount of tax to which 
he would otherwise be liable. Thus on an income of Rs. 1.250, the tax would be 
.Rs. 15/10 and the optional savings bank deposit would be Rs. 20 ; the corresponding 
figure for an income of Es. 1,750 arc tax Es. 31/4, optional savings bank deposit 
Rs. 40. It is intended that these amounts should be deposited on the Post Cilice 
Defence Savings Bank from which sums cannot ordinarily be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on whieli interest is i nyalile at the rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. It will be seen that this is in its essence a scheme 
of saving rather than of taxation, and it appears to us tlie most suitable way in 
which the problem which I outlined above can be tackled in the case of those 
persons whose incomes fall below the minimum, which has hitherto been liable to 
income-tax. 

Surcharge on Incomes 

The next feature of our proposals relate to the central surcharge on incomes 
exceeding Rs, 2.0W. \Ve have hitherto proceeded by the apx'lication of a fiat 
percentage surcharge on the basic rate of incometax and suj ertnx throughout the 
•whole range of income. The limitations of the procedure will be apparent when it 
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13 remembered that the basic tax progressea from three-quarters of an anna in the 
rupee at one end to nine and a half annas in the rupee at tiie other. The scope for 
feasible enliancenient of the latter rate of tax in a time of national emergency is 
clearly much more restricted in terms of a flat percentage than the increases which 
are feasible in the lower reaches of the scale. The basic scales of tax in India have 
since 1039 been highly progressive and the rate of progression has been further 
steepened by the application of the percentage surcharge. The incometax surcharge 
which has been proposed in the Finance Bill runs from six pies in the rupee in the 
slab of taxable income between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000 to nine pies in the rupee on 
the net Rs. 5,000, one anna and two pies in the rupee on the next Rs. 5,000 and 
one anna three pies in the rupee on the balance of total income. The last named 
surcharge is of course, equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge. Bimibirly the sur¬ 
charge on the rates of supertax are equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at 
the same time Corporation Tax is raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. 
While for the reasons I have e.x|)lained the rate of surcharge on the first slab 
of taxable income are somewhat higher than Jifty per cent tliere is a provision which 
mitigates Rs. 6000. By this provision a portion of the tax eipial to a half iier cent 
of the assessoes total income will be funded for his benefit and repaid to him after 
the end of the war. In order that the House may more easily understand the inci¬ 
dence of the taxes that will now be levied on incomes throughout the scale, I have 
included in the exiilanatory memorandum on the budget a table showing the percen¬ 
tage of his total income wliicli the assessee will be required to contribute. It will be 
seen that that incidence piroceeds in a fairly even progression from less than two 
per cent at one end of the scale to eighty-five per cent at the other end of the scale 
on an income of thirty lakhs a year. 

Excess Puofit Tax 

As regards the excess profits tax, it is proposed (o retain the existing rate of 
60J per cent to lie levied on the profits of a further period of one year. Here 
also, however, \v,e have introduced a new feature. We have been impressed with the 
growing evidence of the extent to which this tax militates at certnin stages against 
the incentive to the most economical and efficient administration of the business 
affected. We also feel that there is great force in the argument fur the supreme 
importance of building up a reserve for the rehabilitation and re-equipment of 
national industries after the war. Finally, there is here also a strong case for 
immobilising during the period of the war as mncli ns possible of the excess profits 
earned and preventing poetponable private ext’«ndituie from exerting an undesirable 
influence on ilie price level. To assist in securing these objects we are prepared to 
contribute an amount up to Imt not exceeding one-tcnili of the net excess profits tax 
ultimately paid at the rate of 665 I’cr cent provided that the assessee deposits a 
sum equal to double this amount. The contribution thus placed in reserve by the 
assessee will be repayalde within twelve months of the end of the war, and will in the 
meantime earn simple interest at the rale of two per cent per annum. The portion 
contributed by the Government will also be paid out after the war at such time and 
subject to sucli condition as may liereafter be determined. Advice on the formulation 
of these conditions will be sought from the Fost-war Reconstruction Committee. The 
Government contribution will, together with the interest on the assessee’s deposit, be 
a taxable receipt of the year in which it is repaid. 

'Ibis completes our porposals for direct taxation. The net addition to revenue, 
excluding repayable deposits and refundable elements which are to be treated as 
borrowings is estimated at Rs. 630 lakhs. 

Indirect Taxation 

I turn now to the sphere of indirect taxation. Here our main proposal is to levy 
during the foiThcoming financial year an emergency surcharge over the whole field 
of OuBtoms import duties equal to one-fifth of those duties. The only exceptions 
will be the duty on raw cotton, which has just been enhanced for a special purpose 
and the duty on motor spirit. The excise on which will be increased by three annas 
a gallon with a resultant automatic increase of a like amount in the import duty. 
There are also a few unimportant imports form Burma on which, by the operation 
of the Trade Agreement concluded with that country last year, no increase is 
permissible. 

We propose finally to make certain increases in our posts and telegraphs rate, 
which are estimated to yield an addition of approximately Rs. one crore. The main 
charges are an increase in the ordinary letter rate from one and a quarter annas to 
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one and half annas, the Post-eard rata remaining unchanged ; and an increase in 
the minimum rale for an ordinary telegram, which is ten annas including the 
snrohurge to twelve annas. 'I'he mininium rate for express telegrams will be 
similiarly increased from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8. There will also be increases in tele¬ 
phone rentals and the surcharge on trunk call fees will be raised from ten per cent 

to twenty per cent. . . -o 

The total additional revenue from all these proposals is estimated at Ks. iJ 
crores, leaving a deficit of Rs. 35,07 lakbs to be covered by our borrowing 

programrae.^^ an expected deficit of Rs. 842 lakhs, the year 1940-41 ended with a 
deficit of only Rs. 6.53 lakhs. Though expenditure, mainly on account of Defence, 
Increased by Rs. Rs. 2,05 lakhs, revenue improved by Rs. 3,94 lakbs. 


Revised Estimates, 19.11-'l2— Revenue 

Revised estimates for the current year sliow a net improvement of Rs, 16,62 
lakhs in revenue and an increase of Rs. 20,04 lakhs in expenditure, the latter 
mainly on account of the Defence Services, the cost of which has risen from Rs. 84 
crores to Re. 102 crores. 'Jhe deficit on the current year in thus expected to 
increase from roughly Rs. 14 crores to Rs, 17 crores. 

Although sirfbe the entry of Japan into the war and the consequent dislocation 
of shipping in the Pacific Customs receipts have dropped sharply, the total Customs 
revenue for the year is expected to reach the budget figure with about a erore to 
spare. Central Excise Duties have also come up to expectations, increased collec¬ 
tions of sugar excise duty more than making up for the loss oil petrol ; the revised 
estimate is therefore Rs. 20 lakhs above the budget figiue. ... 

Collections of Income-tax and Corporation lax have continued to increase and 
show a further rise of Rs. 3 crores as compared with the budget. But the actual 
receipts of Excess Profits 'J'ax are put at no more than Rs. 8 crores out of an 
anticipated Rs. 11 crores. The divisible pool of Income-tax, however, has gone up 
from Rs. 18.35 lakhs to Rs. 22,17 lakhs. In consequence, the Provinces are expected 
to receive an additional Rs. 2 crores which, with i.iie arrears of Ka. 81 lakhs due 
from last year, will bring the amount to be distributed to the Provinces this year 
up to the record figure of Rs. 7,39 lakhs. 

The surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have 
amounted to Rs, 2,47 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,36 lakhs estimated, 'J'lie working 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which shows increases under both gross 
revenue and expenditure is expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1,79 lakhs more than 
the estimate. The net contribution to be paid by llie Railways of Rs. 19,12 lakhs 
is Rs. 9 crores more than was provided in the budget estimates. 

Expenditure—Defence Servu'es 

The details of the revised eslimates of Defence expenditure for 1941-42 
amounts to Rs. 102,45 lakhs 

The expansion of the Defence schemes previously undertaken and the putting 
into force of new measures to improve India’s coastal, air and land defences, involve 
a large increase in India’s share of the war bill. India’s total war commitments, 
therefore, estimated last year at Rs. 52 crores initial outlay and Rs. 19 crores 
annually recurring, have now risen to Rs. 100 crores initial and Rs. 40 crores 
recurring. During the current year, the Indian portion of the initial and recurring 
costs will amount’to roughly Rs. 64 crores, which is Rs, 184 crores in excess of the 
amount provided for Indian war measures in the budget, 

'I’he increase of Rs. 17 63 lakhs in the cost of India’s war measures is made 
up of the increase of Rs, 184 crores just mentioned less Rs. 85 lakhs on account 
of India’s share of contributions for defence purposes received from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund, ’J'he gross expenditure on Defence Services and Supplies 
expected to be brought to account in India’s books for the year 1941-42 amount in 
alt to Rs. 300 crores. Out of this amount, after India's share as shown above has 
been deducted, the balance of Rs. 200 crores is borne by His Majesty's Government. 
This latter figure does not include the value of equipment supplied and other 
services rendered by His Majesty’s Government without charge. 

Considerable expansion has taken place during the current year in the several 
defence schemes. India’s atraiee are now more than twice as large as they were at 
the corresponding stage of the war of 1914—18. There are in all over a million men 
under arms—twice as many as at this time last year, ivll the Indian cavalry 
regiments have been mechanised and additional units of the new types are steadily 
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being raised. Heavy and light armoured formalions haVe been raised and others are 
forming. In Older to provide eoncentrated training, the various sehools and other 
training institutions of the Defence Services have been greatly increased. 

By reflouieefnl improviHatioii and use of equipment, it has been possible to 
push on fast with the schemes of expansion. The establishment of new factories 
and the expansion of existing factories in India for the production of ammunition, 
lethal iveapons. explosives and other articles required for war purposes, as a result 
of the Uoger Mission sohemes, will ease the position in this respect as the new and 
expanded factories come into production. 

. The programinc of exjiaiision for the Royal Indian Navy is now materialising 
rapidly. Iwo new sloops of the latest type are fully commissioned and liave already 
seen service. Others are under construction in tlie Dnited Kingdom. A large 
Piogvarame of building in coiiuection with local Naval Defence requiTeinents has 
been undertaken in India and some vessels have already been completed and 
eommissioMcd. 

.The development of the Air Forces had proceeded as far as the provision 
of equipment and skilled technical personnel permitted and much progress has 
been made during the year, Modern aircraft are now arriving in India and a 
substantial quantity of modern training equipment has been received, q'he scheme 
for the assemblage and manufacture of iierophiiies in India has made good progress. 
It IB confidently hoped that the factory will complete its programme of fighter 
and bomber coiistnietion before the end of the present calendar year. 

Civil Expenditde, 1941-42— Supply Department 

Civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 1 72 lakhs, which 
is mainly due to the exi>au8ioti of schemes and activities connected with the war. 
Ihe Department of Supply has made steady progress, Someliiing like 700 million 
yards of cotton textiles will be purchased during the year 1942-43. The clothing 
factories, multiplied teu-foid einco the outhreak of war, are turning out more t.lian 
8 million garments a moiilli. Production in other direetioiis, some of them 
introduced in India for the first time, has also been rapidly stepped up. The 
Ditecloralc-General of Mnniiiotis Production has launched satisfactorily a large 
yiniber of new projects. Resuliing from the suggesiions of the Roger Mission, 
niB Majesty s Government have approved 20 new projects involving a capital out¬ 
lay of about Rs. 12 ctores ; these are now in various stages of execution. The 
whole of the capital outlay on the erection and establishment of these factories 
18 being borne by His Majesty’s Government. The load on trade and Railway 
worksliops has been substantially increased, From the beginning of the war to the 
end of December 1941 the orders placed through the Department are valued at 
approximately Rs. 2,30 crores, not including the value of the manufactured goods 
produced in the Ordnance factories. The additional expenditure on account of 
these expanded activities is expected to amount to Rs. 64 lakhs in the current year. 

India has now been admitted to tbc benefils of Rease-Lend facilities, given 
by America, on the same terms as the United Kingdom iteelf and oilier members 
of the British Comnionwealtb of Nations. The indents placed for supplies on 
Lease-Ltiid terms up to the end of January 1942 amounted in value to roughly 
lls. 47 crores. 

The precise nature of the obligation that these Lense-I.end facilities will 
impose on Uie Governments making use of them has not yet been intimated. It 
is, therefore, cmieidered prudent to budget and account for these stores in the same 
way as though they Imd Ijcen obtained by cash purcliase until the manner in 
which the I.piise-Leiul liability will iiliimately be liquidated becomes known. The 
great bulk of the amourits involved relate to stores sufiplied for the Defence Services 
in India j but the exact division of these amounts between His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India caniiot at this slage be determined. 

There _lms also been an inevitable expansion in other spiieies of Government 
administrations to deal with siiecial war time problems. The amount to be paid 
this year in connection with the A, R. P. mainly in grants to the Provinces, is 
estimated at Rs. 1,07 lakhs. 

The net increase in the Civil eatimafes would have reached a larger figure but 
for a welcome reduction of Rs. 3,09 lakhs in the interest charges. 

Financial Year, 1942-43— Revenue 

The total revenue estimates far the next financial year amount to Rs. 140,00 
lakbs as compared with Rs. 129,62 lakhs in the revised estimates of the current 
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jear. The yield from CuBtoms diitieg is taken at Rs. 30 erores as against Rs. 36 
crores revised. This reduced eatimatc is due to the considerable drop in imports 
expected as a result of the extenBion of war to the I’acific. 'J’he estimate also 
includes the revenue of Rs. 2 crores which is expected to result from the doubling 
of the import duty on raw cotton. 

The yield from Corporation Tax, Income-tax, together with the Central surcharge 
is expected to increase by over Rs. 3 crores and the cnllections of the Excess Prodts 
tax have been put at Rs. 20 crores as compared with Rs. 8 crores in the current 
year. On this basis the divisible pool of income-tax will increase to Rs. 25,75 lakhs. 
On the assumption that the sum to be rci.ained by the Centre from the provincial 
moiety will be maintained at Rs. 4i crores, tiie share of the Provinces next year is 
expected to reach the figure of Rs. 8,37 takhs. 

Defence Expendjtuee 

The Defence Inidget for 1942-43 amounts to R.=, 133,00 lakhs. 

Of the total amounts shown, roughly Ra. 47 cidres represent initial expenditure and 
Rs. 36 crores annual recurring expenditure. An allowance has been made for an 
aggregate credit of lU. fi crores for the year from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

India’s Defence expenditure is only a fraction—about oiie-fourth—of tlie gross 
Defence expendiliire likely to be brought to account in India’s books during 1942-43. 
In other words, the amount of expenditure on Defence Services‘.and Supplies that the 
Goverumenl of India expect to recover from Ilis Majesty’s Government during that 
year, under tlie operation of the Financial Settlement, exceeds the enormous total of 
Rs. 400 crores. 


CIVIL Estimates 

Civil expenditure esimates ’ show increases amoiinliiig to Rs. 9.03 lakhs as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimates. Chief provisions, wliioh mainly 
relate to essential measures connected with the war. are as follows ;— 

(1) Rs. 4 crores under expenditure on Civil Defence. Tins estimate which is 
mainly for A. R, P. measures is, in the very nature of things, purely tentative as 
its extent will depend on future war developments. 

(2) The Technical training Scheme for the Defence Services and Ordnance and 
Munitions facitorics lias been expanded to provide for training 48,000 men 'as against 
15,000 originally contemplated) by the end of 1942-43. This is to cost Rs. 2 crores. 
A further oxi'ansion costing about Rs. 20 laklis is also being undertaken to meet the 
needs of civil industry. Of these amouiils Rs 1,32 lakhs are expected to be spent 
next year, 

(3) There is a special provision of Rs. 26 lakhs for expediting the Civil Avia¬ 
tion programme in aiidilion to the annual subvention of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

(4) Rs. 17 lakhs ars required to complete the programme of the Karachi, 
Peshawar and Delhi I5ron<icasting Houses and the construction of the new high 
power transmitter for foreign broadcasts. 

(5) The coiitiniied expansion of the Supply Department’s activities is expected 
to require a further Rs. 48 lakhs over and above Ihe amount ])rovided this year. 

(6) There is an iiievcsse of IIs. 1,75 lakhs under interest cliarges. 

(7) 'i'he amount to be transferred to the War Risks Insurance Fund is Rs. 
3,24 lakhs and to the Cotton Growers Fund Rs. 2,00 lakhs. 


The Financial Position 


The finaucial position for the coming year can 

Civil Estimates 
Defence Expenditure 
Total expenditure estimate 
Total revei\ue at the existing level 
of taxation 

ITospecive deficit 


be Bitraninrised as follows :— 

l^akhs of Rs. 
54,07 
... 133,00 

... 187,07 

14000 

47,07 


Wavs and Means 

Turning to the ways and means position, the Finance Member staled that the 
Defence T.oans since they were first issued in June, 1940, had produced a total of 
Rs. 110.30 lakhs up to the end of January, 1942. During the current year the 
outstanding balance of the 3 per cent. Bonds amounting to Rs. 104 crores had been 
repaid. Apart from the undated Bterliug loans, the only loan which Government 
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have the option of repnyinp; next year is the 5 per cent. Loan, 1942-47, but of this 
the hftlaiice still outstanding is only Us. G5 lakhs. 

With the increased war demand for supplies from India Sterling has contioned 
to attcura ilate in the Heserve Bank at a rate greatly in excess of the previous year’s 
iignres. I’lircdiascs by the Bank during the first ten months of the current year 
amounted to aiiproximalely £57 milltion. 'I'he net refunds by the Secretary of_State 
for recoverable war expenditure and for purchases in India on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government and .Allied Governments are expected to aggregate £5d million for the 
current yea'', after providing for the repayment of 21 per cent and 3 per cent 
undated Sterling loans next month. For next year these are estimated at £164 
million after allowing for the repayment of the remaining undated Sterling loans 
and for the payment of £13 million for the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway and the llohilklianrl and Kiimuon Railway. 

Under the compnlsory Sterling debt repatriation scheme the total terminable 
Stock acquired last year amounted to Rs. 97 crores. The sum paid out to those 
holders who were enlitled to payment in Sterling was £06,3 million, while of Rs. 
14,56 crores dealt with under the Indian Vesting Order, Bs. 13,30 crores were acqui¬ 
red in exchange for eoiiiitorparts, the small remainder being paid for in cash. 
Including the market purchnsi'S which preceded this first compulsory aequisition, the 
total Sterling delit has been reduced by £101 million and the annual interest pay¬ 
ments in Sterling by over £4 million. 

The second compulsory scheme of repatriation, which has now been inaiignrated 
in resiiect of the non-terminahle Sterling loans, will require about £70 million for 
the 2i per cent and 3 per cent Stocks. Another £70 million will be required next 
year for payments in connection witli the, 3.^ per cent Stock. The Reserve Bank 
will he able to make these amounts availahle to Government without any strain on 
its Sterling resonreos on account of its continued large-scale ncquisition of Hterling. 

As regards the first measure of repatriation, rupee flimnce was required for 
terminable Stock of tlie nominal value of Es. 84 crores. besides direet payment to 
some holders in the form of counterparts. Of this amoujit about half was provided 
by tlie Reserve Bank by ttio purchase of counlerpait.s and the remainder, which 
could not he pan! directly out of Government’s balance, was financed from ad hoc 
Treasury Bills or ways and means a<lvanee.s from the Bank. Jn the beginning 
of the slack season,' Government took over from the Bank about Rs. 25 crores of 
counterparts against ad hoc 'I'l'easiiry Bills. 

Of the counteipai'ts held by the Reserve Bank or taken over by Government, 
some Rs. 47 crores of Slocks-which was considered in excess of the absorption 
capacity of the market—was later eanerlled and a small portion converted into 
existing loans for which there was a fairly sustained demand from the market. 
The combined result of these oi'ernlions was an increase of R.B. 92 crores in the 
rupee debt and of Hs. 3 crores in tlie rupee interest charges against a reducliou 
in Sterling debt by Rs. 135 crores and Sterling iulcrest by Rs. 5i crores. 

As oiiportunity occurred during tlio year, tlie ad hoc 'J'reasiiry Bills taken 
up by the Reserve Bank were gradually cancelled against the transfer of Sterling 
from'the Banking to the Issue Department. Meanwhile counterparts on Goveru- 
ment account were sold to the public, as they required them. 

By the end of llecemhev last, out of some Rs 130 crores of rupee ^counterparts 
created since repatriation was first undertaken, Rs, .51 crores were in the hands 
of the public, a little over Rs. 31 crores were held by the Reserve Bank and Bs. 
95 crores were held on Government account. As 'rreasury Bill outstandings actually 
decreased by Rs. 14 crores from March 1. 194], to January 31, 1942, it may be 
concluded that the cash payments on account of the counteiparts which were 
cancelled have ultimately been financed almost entirely from Defence Loan 

proceeds. . , , _ ,, 

In the light of the above successful operation of the rupee finance j'lAn, no 
unusual difficidty is expected to be eiu'ouutered in making satisfactory arrangements 
for the financing of the second instalnient of repatriation due to be carried out 
in two stages—one in March 1942 and the otiicr in January 1943. 

The Finance Member took ninety minutes and was cheered at the conclusion 
of the speech. His new taxation proposals were received in attentive silence broken 
by derisive laughter from opposition lienciics ns lie explained the eonceasions to 
income tax and E.P.T. assessees who contributed to the national savings movement. 
When the motion for iiitrodnctiou of the linance Bill was put, Congress nationalist 
benches opimsed it with a loud cry of “No.” Tlie Bill was nevertheless allowed to 
bo introduced, and the House adjourned till Wednesday the 4th. March. 
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Generai, DieoDSsios op Bodqbt 

4th. MARCH ;—The Assembly held the general diseusBion on the budget to-day. 
Mr. A. C. Vuttii opening the debate said that the estimates were vague and one could 
not lorm a correct judgment from them. Mr. Dutta proceeding enquired why 
the building programme had been launched at Simla during war time, lie felt 
that no attempt had been made for retrenchment and economy and the country 
was not getting its money’s worth. He also disputed the claim of the Finance 
Member regarding iiidustvial development of the country during the war. In this 
connection he referred to aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries and 
asserted that the Oovcriunent had done everything to thwart their development and 
little to encourage it. 

Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the Etiropean group, felt that the incidence 
of income-tax to some extent fell inequitaidy on a man with a family in India 
as compared to Great Biitain. He urged that if there was any increase iii income- 
tax in future, the authoiities should hear in mind the allowauces made in England 
in fixing the rates. Sir Henry next referred to the optional savings hank deposit 
system, and suggested that it would assist employees if their oi>tioual savings could 
be deyiosited monthly just the same aa their lax would be deducted each mouth. 
He also wanted these deyiOHit to bo protected against being mortgaged or otherwise 
disposed of in advance of receipt. He suggested that his recommendation should 
also apply to the funding proposals for the benefit of assessees whose annual 
income did not exceed Ks. 6,000/-. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed eongratulated the Finance Member on keeping the 
finances of the country in stable conditions hut he suggested three measures which 
should bo adopted in order to avoid panic and internal disturbance. The first measure 
was that the banks should always remain open and supyily small ^ coins and 
notes freely for civil requirements. I’anic was bound to be eansed if the banks 
reinained closed even for one day, be declared. The second measure was that 
arrangements should be nnido for storage of foodstuil’s and fodder in every district 
and subdivision. The third 8let> was that the provijices should double the police 
force and not rely entirely uyion civil guards. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said : “1 am entirely iu favour of syiendiiig whatever 
is necessary to win the war but Indians should have diieotional interest iu the 
expenditure, and Indians should not be discriminated against. We might commit 
more blunders than you have done but that is no reason why 163 crores out of 
the total income of 187 erores shoidd be sent by you without ray ecuseiit." Strongly 
denouncing the yuoposal to tax small incomes like those of Rs. l.CXX) a year and 
also articles like kerosine, Mr. Mehta declared : “The Finance Member is living 
in a dream world iu whicli he has yiersuadcd himself that purchasing ytower is 
riuiniiig waste in India. I dissociate myself entirely from the scheme of taxing 
the worker getting ruyiees oneliundred a month. The railway worker has by way 
of dearness allowance got only some fifteen yier cent iucreas in wages while the 
cost of living has iu some places risen as high aa 151 per cent. By taking these 
small incomes you are taxing the food of these people. I ask the Finance Member 
to tax the food of the richer people instead. Every year some thousands of dinners 
costing Rs. 10, 15 or 20 per head are eaten in hotels by rich men who do not 
require these dinners, l.et him t8.x the dinners of those fashionable wasters. If 
instead of that you tax the food of the poor worker, you will drive him to borrow 
the money to pay the (nx.” 

Maulana Znfarali did not agree with the Finannn Member that the purchasing 
power of the masses had gone up and asked the Finance Member whether his 
own purchaBing power had gone up. Maulana Zafarali, proceeding, said that the 
prices had gone up but the earniug cajiacity of the masses had not kept pace 
with the rise iu prices. The Govoruroent, for instance, could buy wheat at con¬ 
trolled prices, but not the poor consuroev. And yet in spite of India’s appalling 
poverty, Ire could say that thousands of crores of rupees would be fortbeoroing 
if they were convinced that India was for Indians. He wanted the Finance 
Member to give up additional taxes, which would raise only twelve crores, but 
borrow the entire amount, say, from the United States. 

Br. P, N. Bannerji said he would not grudge any amount of money, if it were spent 
on the defence of the country (official cheers.) He equally agreed with the princi¬ 
ple of balancing the war budget partly by taxation and partly by borrowing. 
Referring to taxation proposals, Dr. Bannerji said that addditional tar on kerosine 
oil would be a hard blow to the poor man ; similarly the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax would affect a large number of people with fixed income. 

24 
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Replying first to tfie points aitoiil economy fliul retrenchment. Sir Jeremy 
I'iluiiioG poilitod out tho to wliifU the oivil Hide ot tuo 

(iovernnunit cqnnlly witir the nuiny defence services vvns at the present time part 
of the war nmchinery. It had been urged that even if llni niirtther of administrative 
)) 08 ts cotdd not bo reduced, their pay could be reiluced. llcidying to this suggestion, the 
Finance Member pointed out that ic amounted to this—that in addition to the taxation 
which he along with the nou-oificial non-salaried person bore, tho salaried ollicial 
should also sntTer a farther reduction in bis income. From tho point of equity, 
the Finance lilemher was prirpareil to say from his observation of the effects of war 
on the economic iiosition in India that ot all individuals occupytng a particular income 
class, say between Us. ,h,tlOil and lls. 7.UIO a year, the ones who were most likely at the 
present time to iiavc sutfercil frum the impact of war would he the salaried people. 
They were the individuals whoso income hud roinained more stationery and less in 
excess of tho pre-war tigure than other occupants of that class tif income, lie was 
prepared to say that !)5 per cent of husincssmon whose income at this moment 
was hetween lls, .lOrK) and Its. 7,00U were enjoying an income of Its. ll.OtK) or 

Us. 3 (XIO hcfoie tliu war. At the present time the incomes of non-salaried persons 
were ' anhjc.'t to wide finctiniiions but the vast majority of those incomes were 
stihjflct to very viotverful upward fluctuatioua. llofcrring to the charge that he 
had been obsessed by a sort of complex about the question of luirehasiiig power 
and price level, the Finance Member said Im did not iuteud to be a “mataphysical 
economist” but the qiie.stion could bo stateil in simple terms. Certain types of 

goods were more and more ililli ulc to get, tlieir aupply was getting less and less. 

'I'hat in itself would tend to cause a riso in pricoa, because llio yoliimo of demand 
would remain and the supply would lie Ii«s and wauild remain inadequate. That 
was why the index figuroa of the cost of living bad risen. Aa regard the question 
UH to what extent the defenoe iinliialrics which were hciiig built up would eurvive 
in the postwar pciiod, although he coidil not uttomi>l to iiidi<'atrt a solution of tho 
problems wliich would arise after the war, the I'Timiu'C Member lliought it was 

clear that if India was in a position now to pnalnce certain types of goods_ then 
she should be in a imtter jiusition after the war to awitcli over to production of 
goods to meet civilian demand than she would be if she liad not uudergoiio 
industrial ospnnsioii during tho war. 

I’liOTEorivE Doties on Inddsi’ries 

.Ath, MARCH T’ho Assembly to day agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Riimasw'ami Mudaliav's Hill to facilitate the collection of statistic.s of certain kinds 
relating to industries, and passed his Hill to extend the date up to which eertain 
duties characterized as protective shall have ellc.'t. The House passed a number of 
demands for supplcnieMtary grants in rcspci't of railways and adjoiirned. 

VoTiNfl ON Hupget Dem.vnds 

Bth. MARCH Voting on Budget denmmis for grants commenced to-day. Sir 
Jeremy 'Raisman, Fintinoe Member, otTered to Mr. Jamnadaa^ Mehta to help 
him to a clear appreciation of the repatriation traiisactioiis by placing 
before him, subject to the ordinary coMliileiitial rules of (Tuvcrnmerit, all the material 
he would like to have to arrive at an objective and dispassionate judgment. The 
offer was made in replv to eriticisma made by Mr, Mehta in moving his cut 
motion. In view of the offer Mr. Mehta eventually withdrew bis motion. 

iNDOSTlll.XL DeVKI.OPMUNT 

‘Tnsiilbeient nlilisatioii of the country’s resources” was criticised by Pandit 
Nilkanl Das who inovc<! the next cut molion. He commented on the lack of 
co-ordination between one ilepartmeiit niid another of (loverument. ]Te suggested 
the establishment of a plauuing department of Government which could stand 
between the supply and defence dfl|inrlmcnia and also between the producers and 
consumers. Hir Ramaswami Afinlalia?-, replying, explained that two important 
organisations, one in Booth India and the othcc in Bengal, were trying rapidly to 
establish the alumininni indnauy, and he hoped that very soon, within a few months, 
aluminium would be prodni'cd in the country. He had already given tile assurance 
that the aluminium iudustiy would he protected against unfair competition from 
abroad after the war. As regards canatic soda, besides Imperial Ghemicals, who 
were now in production, T’ataa were also expected to he in inodnction this year. 
Sulphuric acid, the extraction of pure sulphur, the iiroduction of acetic acid and 
potasaium cliloride and coal tiezl were also receiving attention and aorae of them 
would soon be produced. Several concerns had come forward with schemes for the 
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prodiictioa of power akoliol find Government would j^ivc every posaible help to 
them. He clnimed tlmt what litui been done wna finbutantial aa an indieatioii of 
Government’s goodwill and earnestncsa. 'J'he motion was withdrawn. 

Deaeness Aixowanoe 

Mr. Jamvadns Mehta by the next cut motion asked for a clear ennnciation of 
labour department’s policy during the war, pnrlicnlaily on his demand that the 
basic minimum substratrum of living standard of tlio working classes should not 
suffer. For this purpose he demanded that the working clnRses should get a 
dearness allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the 
standard of living might be kept up, oven at its present low level. He taxed the 
Finance Member with utter lack of sympathy. Hir Firoz Khan hioon. Labour 
Member, said he had missed no opportunity of keeping in touch with two labour 
leaders in the India House, Mr. Mehta and Mr. Joshi, and others, consulting them 
on all matters connected with labour and his department was already taking up 
and constantly reviewing the progress of suggestions made by those labour leaders. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdrew the motion "in view of the general assiuauces given.” 

Release of Poi.itical Peiboners 

The question of release of political prisoners was again raised through a cut 
motion. Mr, Kazmi, mover of the motion, characleriscd the Government’s policy 
in this matter as harsh and vindictive and lacking in vision, imagination and grace. 
Bir Reginald Maxwell, replying, said that he had already explained the policy of 
Government on this question. Me informed the Housu that on January 15, 1189 
persons wore undergoing sentences for offences under Defence of India Rules and 
171 persons were umiei' detention nndor Rules 26 and 129. It was not, therefore, 
proper to couteud that repression existed in the country when only two thousand 
and odd persons in a population of 4(X) million remained ns prisoners. He believed 
that the word repression had been used somewhat loosely. He asserted that 
Government had not the slightest desire to exercise repression and maintained that 
Government kept in prison only those poisons whom they considered it necessary 
to do so. Continuing, the llomn Member said he had done his best to remove 
as far ns possible difficulties but it must be admitted that Government had liigh 
responsibility to see tliat no great danger was let loose in addition to the external 
danger. He was particularly pleased to inform the House that provincial Govern¬ 
ments had released certain ))rigoners without waiting for the decision of reviewing 
tribunals. The motion was rejected without a diviBion. 

Govt, Servants’ Pensions 

Mr. JoM pleaded for greater facilities being given to inferior servants of the 
Government of India in tlie niatler of pciisions. He iiartrcnlurly drew tile attention 
of the Government to the inferior servanlH in the postal amt telagrapli serviceB. Sir 
Jeremy Rainman nssiired Mr. Joshi of his sympathies to the inferior aervanls of 
the Government but iiointcd out that lie must pay due regard to the position of 
the taximyer especially when they were faced with bnger deiicits than ncenrred 
at any time in the liislory of India. Mr. Joslii withdrew the cut motion in view 
of the Finance Member’s sympathetic reply, The 1 louse then adjourned. 

Trirptes to Rangoon Postaj. Workers 

7tb. MARCH Compensatory and house rent allowancos for all postmen and 
lower grade stuff in the Posts and Tdcgraplis Dei'aitment were demanded by Rao 
Sahel) Sivaraj On a cut motion to-day. 'J'be Rao .Saheb referred to the “magniiicent 
work” of the Indian postmen in Rangoon during the air raids and the iiOHimen in 
India would, he was eonfident, give an eqtially good aceoniit of themselves in 
simiiiar conditions. Sir Anilrutr Clow arktiowledged tlie tribnle to the etiiciency of 
the department. Ptiblie saticfactioii, he suggested, was dun largidy to the choii|)iicHH 
of the service and if all the suggestioiis for lurgor allowances were adopted that 
advantage would very rapidly disajiiieur. The motion was ticgalived. Rau Saheb 
Sivaraj, moving the next cut molioii, asked for definite, teprcseiitation for the 
depressed classes in the Goverttment of Iitdia serviees. lie said that the dciiressed 
elasBCH should be treated ns sepsinte class for these )inr)>oHes and should be allotted 
as much a percentage in the services us was given to tlie Moslems, because numeri¬ 
cally the depressed classes were more or less equal to Ibe MuHlims. Bir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, exi'ressed synmiaUiy with tbe oliject umlevlyiiig tbe motion. 
'J'he Government, he said, had never abandoned the principle that everyone recrui¬ 
ted to the public services must have the minimum qualilicatious. He held that no 
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useful purpose would be served bj making reservation for the depressed classes 
unless an adequate number of qualified men were fortbooming from that community. 
Mr. Sivaraj withdrew the motion, 

ImADEODACY Ot' PO.STAL STAFF 


Sir Henry Oidney, through another cut motion, raised the question of the 
inadequacy of staff in the Posts and Tclegraplis Depiirlment to deni with the emer¬ 
gency work eieatcd by llie war. Sir Andrew Clow admitted that there was some 
truth in the euiii|iliunta made regarding the inadequacy of staff. He, however, remin¬ 
ded the House tlint only a few years ago they wanted the Coveriinieiit to economise 
and cut down all unnecessary staff. Goveriiinent had recruited ‘2,U()U meii to the 
permanent a tuff' and another l.LiUO to the temporary stafl' to cope with the additional 
volume of work. Tlie motion was witlidrawn. 


Inadequacy op Moslems in Govt. Depts. 

Maulvi Abdid Ohani next raised discussion on the inadequacy of the number of 
Mussalmans in the J’osts and 'J'clegraphs pepartinent and complained that proper 
effect was not being given to the reBotiuioii ot W34, iSir Andrew Clow claimod that 
tlie Posts and Telegraphs was one of the depiutruents wliicb took scinvulous care to 
secure adequate rcprcsentulion of the miiioriiies and particularly of the Mussalmans. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

Sir Raza Ati referred to the ‘ haidHliips and disermiination to winch Moslem 
officials are subjected by the administrative head of tlie Hepaitment of Ai'cliaeology.” 
Pandit Lakshmi Kant Maitra defended tlie department liy quoting figures to show 
that the MuBsalmans were given a larger prO|>ortioa of ixists than tliey were enti¬ 
tled to. The debate liad not concluded when tlio House adjourned till the lUth. 

10th MARCH Hoii’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker, Member for Education, Health and 
Lands replied on Sir Raza A/t'* motion to-day. Mr. iSkir/rer cmiihasised that the com- 
plnint’was not aliout paucity of Muslims iii the department. Indeed tliero could be 
no such complaint, for in all cadres there was adequate Muslim reiuesentation vary¬ 
ing between and 3il luitl one-third per cent. As regards individual cases cited by 
Sir Raza Ali Mr. Sarker conceded tliat in 2 iuBtances tlie Director-General had 
committed an error of judgment but declared that the Dircctor-Geiietal’s decisions 
were not iniluenccd liy any other consideration than the meiils. Such errors did not 
proceed from communal bias. Mr. Sarker remarked that tlie mover and Ids suppor¬ 
ters had served pulilic interest in biinging tliese cases to the Government's notice but 
he hoped that they would now consider the chapter closed. tHr Raza Ali withdrew 

the cut motions. • r ■ i t ,■ 

The question of inadeqatp. representation of Mussalmans in the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute of veterinary research, H|iccially in the Gazetud ranks, was raised by Haji 
Abdul Sattar Hait. Mr. Azhar Ali and Nawahzada Liaquat Alt Khan supported 
him. Mr. N. R. Sarker explained lliut the rcsolnlion of l'J3i, relating to communal 
representation in the piiLdic services, did not app'iy to Veterinary Keseurch Institute. 
Motwithstaiiding lids, he showed by quoting figures lluit the .Mussalmaus had done 
very well in that department. He jiiomiscd to look into pnrlicular complaints 
brought up during the discussion. The cut motion was witlidrawn. 

COBKUPTlON IN THE SUPPLY' DePX. 


Sir Ziauddin Ahmed discussed the system of purchases and inspection in 
the Pupply Deiianment. He lielievtd that the luesent war would coiUiiiue at 
least tor 3 more years and iii the futuve India would liavc to depend more and 
more on lierself. bdr Ziauddin fiislly dealt with the qitestioii of corruption in the 
yuiudy Department and after quoting some cases, alleged llmt merit or recom- 
meiidatioiiB did not count in tliat deiiartmeiit, it was only money. He next made 
an earnest plea for the great ntilisation of cottage industries. Mr. E. M. Jenkins, 
Eecretaiy, Supply Department, repiying to liie deliale, said that Goveiiiment did not 
neglect cottage indusuies and were able to imichasc over two million blankets, 
coir mats and cutlery from that soiirce. The department liad also called a con¬ 
ference of proviiicinl directors of industrica to meet here on Marcli 23 wlien plans 
for the fuller utilisation of cottage imliiatiics piodiuts would lie discusBcd. Mr, 
Jenkins said that tlicy had ceased to recruit army men into the Supply 1 epnilmcut, 
but in order to safeguaid the liglilB of eeitain individuals, they had to retain 
some army men in the Department. As for coiTUplion, Mr. Jenkins said that it 
had been the gravest concern of all of them. He said that tliete was nothing new 
in what he had been told in the course of the debate. He admitted ibal conuptioii 
did exist in the department, but it was not possible to root it out completely during 
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the war conditioiiH, particularly when the public did not co-operate with them. 
He wanted wholesome public opinion to assist in rooting out corruption. The 
motion was talked out. 

Department of Production 

The advisability of creating a Department of rrodiiction separate from Supply 
was urged by Sir Frederick James, who moved the next cut motion. The quantity 
and quality of equipment, he declared, was as determining a factor in war as the 
number of soldiers or the skill of generals. Mr. Jenkins replying made it clear 
that the Supply Department was handling iiroduction now and dilticulties were 
inherent in the supply situation and not in the organisation of the department, 
which he believed was more or less on the right lines. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Govt. Pouicy Re. Civii, Defence 

Mr. C. P. Lawson raised discusaion on the Government’s policy regarding civil 
defence. He said that the edvil defence was a problem for all irrespective of 
politics. He enquired whether the fuindions of the Central Government were 
advisory or supervisory, adding that the Central Government had responsibility at 
any rate to protect its own iiroperty, such as railways. Mr. Symon, Joint 
Secretary, Civil Defence, after explaining what the Government liad been doing to 
organise the department within such a short time stated that the Government 
of India did not see in any of the recent political speeches by Indian leaders any 
indication for setting up a parallel organisation to the Civil Defence Department. 
Messrs. Dam and Mohammad Ahmed Knsmi also Rtiiiporled the cut motion. 
As Mr. Kazmi could not conclude his observation by f) o’clock the Chair applied 
the guilloliue, after which all demands for grunis were passed. 'The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next-day, when the Finance Bill came up for consideration. 

Debate on the Finance Bir.r. 

11th. MARCH As tlie motion for the second rending of the Finance Bill to-day 
offered scope for unbridled oratory, Sir Jeremy liaisman asked iion-oHlcial members 
to assist in the quick dispatch of business because Government members “have a 
most urgent task to perform in these days.” 

Mr. Lalchund Navatrai took one hour to expatiate on the need for Government 
making adequate arrangements for security. The cost of these measures should not, 
he suggested, be realized by extra taxation but should be met “by adjusting accounts 
in some way,” 

Sir P. Chandravarkar would not let the impreBsioii get about that India was 
not behind the Government, but he felt that in the present almosidiere when Govern¬ 
ment stood completely divorced from public opinion, no JCnglisliman in India shouhl 
exhibit racial arrogance. He confessed that the siippuiT of men like himself and 
Sir Cowasji did not curry weight and anggested that tlie recent R|ieecheB of Pandit 
Nehru, Mr Gandhi, Pandit Pant and ftlr. linjagopalnchartar liad done more than 
anything else to sleaily pnlilie opinion, and that the vital need of the hour was a 
government in the hands of popular leaders. 

Maulana Zafar AH thought that Indian niembers lihl not count in the counsels 
of Government, that if real political power was grunted Hindus and Moslems would 
come to terms, and that India alone so appeased could win tlie war. 

12lh, MARCH :—Sirdar Sant Singh speaking on the Finance Bill was cheered when 
he extended a welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and commented aiipreciutively on the 
announcement that His Majesty’s Government had reached definite concliisionH. “One 
thing is certain’’, be went on, “and that is that there is going to he a further delay 
in really transferring power from the bureaucracy, if the decision cuntem))lateB any 
such transfer at all. But I may say that there is still time for adequate steps for 
that transfer of power.” He however, recalled the expeiieiiee of Mr Montagu’s visit 
and said that Imlians had to be careful about the resnliB of feir Stafford Cripps’ 
visit. The Sardar was glad that the necessily ol iiiciensing the moiale of the 
civil population of India had been brought home to tlie Bi ilish Govern men t. He said, 
“we are not coiicenied with the motives of the British Governitient lit their action 
with regard to India at this late liotir. The iieiil to liidiaiis is greater than the 
peri! to a handful of Englishmen in India. 'J'he bureaucracy has been guilty of so 
many misdeeds resulting in India’s present plight, ]t is higlt time the bureaucracy 
vacated the treastiry benches and handed over the administration of the country to 
the representatives of the people.” 
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Mr. Husseinbhoy Lalji nobod the Finance Member what he proposed to do with 
the hnne sterling balaneea lying idle in England. lie expressed the opinion that all 
requirements of war must bo financed by long term loans. 

Sir Yamin Khan complained that Government was not exercising proper 
vigilance on defence expenditure and urged Government to put down with iron 
hand all corruption. Ho averreil that it would lie dishonest on the part of non¬ 
official members if they perniitled their eonntiyinon to be snlijected to further taxa¬ 
tion without ensuring that the huge defence expenditures were given the closest ex¬ 
amination. Gliiecling to the extra taxation on silver, Sir Yamin drew the attention of 
tlie Finance Member to the phenomonal increase in the price of gold and silver in 
the course of the last three months and asked Government to take immediate action 
to stop this wild fluctuation in prices and hoarding of these metals. Finally, Sir 
Yamin said tlial the imposition of iiicometax on lower income was likely to cause 
greater luinlships on the poorer sections of the population wlio were already groan¬ 
ing under increased cost of life. 

Mr. P. Griffiths made a fervent appeal for unity and urged that Sir Stafford 
Cripps should bo given a cbaiice to succeed in his mission. The failure of Stafford 
Crippa in India would mean a disaster for all. Mr. Griffiths next referred to the 
Viceroy's apiieal for a iialional war fnmt and said Uiat there was nothing sinister in 
that appeal. It only meisut the cieiitiou and mobilisation of public opinion for an 
intensive war effort and to luiild up the morale of the people. It was intended to 
instil determination to face danger and reinforce our hearts. 

Sir Kenry Richardson said that unless the proposed rebate under E. P, T. was 
properly explained it looked like a gamble. He was grateful to Government (or 
giving effect to two of his earlier suggestions in tlie form of amendments to the 
Finance Bill. 

Kao Saheb Sivraj thought that the present Government of India was 
“ancient and worn-out'’ but ho believed it might be reconstructed so as to make it 
capable of moving with the times and fight the enemy. 

Mr. Januiadas Muhtn said that the Fiimiue Meniher’s admonition to members 
of the liotise to make their speeches on the Bill short because Government members 
were busy with war work was not a hapjiy one. That admonition, he tboiight, was 
not in consonance with the spirit diplayed by Mr. Churchill who had clainied that 
the British nation was bound to win hneauso they were a free nation with free 
institutions and had never stifled parliamcutary criticism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose. 

IBtb. MARCHAn apppeal to nil iiartics in the country and in the Central 
Assembly to hush all controversy and concentrate on the war effort, was made 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in liis Bpeech on the Fiiuinee Bill to-day. In his view, 
there were four or five people in this country wlio could lie trusted to give 
their best and bring the masses together. They were the Maharaja of Bikaner 
or the Jam Bahtb of Sawuiiagar, Mr. V. 1). Bavarkiir, Bir Bikaiidar Haynt Khan 
and Mr. M. H. Boy. Mr, Fazlul Huq's name also could he added to the list. 

Sir fYcderik James rcoiprocidcd on I'chalf of the European section Mr. 
Jamnadas’s appeal for a truce and declared : “We are living in a revolutionary 
period. India is fast changing. Use the present occasion to root out any remaining 
evidence of racial or social exclusivciicbs. Any section lielieving in complete 
isolation is living in a fool's paradise.” Sir Frederick imidoted his community 
“to throw in our lot with Uic peoi'le of the country. In common service we can 
lay the lasting foundatioii for harmonious relalionsbip lieUveen llie two countries.” 

Sir Abdul Jlalim Qhucnatd referred to tlie huge defence exiienditure and 
asked Government what it had done for the defence of India. He said : ‘You have 
left us in tlie Iiircli. Guodiuss alone knows how we are going to defend the 
country.” He asked if India was admitted to the benefit of l.ease and Lend 
facilities, why Ks. 34 crores had lieen Iiiidgettcd for cash iniyments to the Uiiitcil 
States of America on account of India’s puifliaseH froni tliem, 

Mr. M. Nauiiian oonsidcied that tlie incidence of taxation was bound to 
aggravate the hardships of the middle elnases. Re agreed that extra money hud to 
be found to finance the war, bnl submilled that it should come from those who 
could afford to give it. Mv. K. 0. Ncotjy was speaking and had not concluded 
when the Assembly adjourned till the IGlh. 

16th. MARCH;—A suggestion that luin-iiflicial Indians sliould be assoctaled 
with the proposed American TccUnieal Misson to India, was iiiade by Mr. K, C, 
Ncogy speaking to-day on the first reading of the Finuiiec Bill. Such nssneiation 
of no’u-oflicial advisers, said Mr. Neogy, was uceessary ;iii order to lay at rest 
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BtispicioiiB that the viHit of the Mission mittht lead to the creation of vested interests 
in the indnstrial field. Indian piihlie. opinion was not t;oin|j: to tolerate these 
vested interests, lie dialaicd. Mr. Neo^y also w'anred that non-offlcial Indian 
advisers shoiiid ho taken fully into eonlidencc both by the Oovernnient and by the 
U. S. Mission in all its Eetiviiies. He insisted on an assnranee on these lines 
becanso the coniplaint had been made that non-otiu'ial advisers nssocinted with 
the I'laBtcrn (Iroup Oonferejiee were not taken into fidl confidence on all important 
questions and that their services were not fidly utilized. 

Mr. A. C, Dattn. I.honuhl that the Honse of ttonimons annonneement of the 
proimsals whitth Sir Stafford Cripps was hritip;inK to India to disoiiBS, was of 
special imiiortance hecanse it inviteil onr elforts with particular reference to the 
defence of Iinlia and not with referinice to the war in all theatres. This he 
regarded ns a rtivolntionary ehnnire in the attitude towards India and Indians. 
Tliere were also other reniarktdtie fcatiires of the annonneement, he said. The 
initiative had been taken by Government and the formula that the people should 
make aftreed proposals for a scttleinent had been piven np. The. announcement 
also contained the i'ccop;nition that it was impossible to defend India without the 
co-operation of Indians. In the. annonneement, attain, was the dear admission 
that India was one entire nation and that all ideas and proposals for i>artition had 
been kuockeil on the liead once for all. These, said Mr. Dattn, were welcome 
features of the anirouucement, althonj^h he had no idea of the exact natnro of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford was hrbitiinir. 

Mr. N. V. H. Symona, Adilitional Secretary, Civil Defence Department, 
attempted to ilispnl the impression that the Department w.aa maiiiied by 
hiirennorntB unwilling to trust the people . Explainhi(' the functions of the Civil 
Defence Dci'artnient, Mr. Symons sahl these were mmdi the same as those of the 
medical |)rofession, partly prophylai-tic and partly enralive, to ensure that fallinp; 
bombs did as little damu(ie ns poasible and that the damaf^e done was repaired as 
quiekly ns possible. If force was to bo used either to ileal with an internal 
disturbance or an attack from the air, t.liat was Mu; function of tile civic {guards or 
the Defence Department. Ttie objecUve of his department, lie wont on, was to have 
a warden for every 150 people or 2.'> houses, wliicli the warden was to visit 
retinlarly. So far, however, only aliont .50 per l•ent of the defence staff required 
iiad been obtained. 'The number of wardens required bad not yet Itecn obtained. 
Mr. Symons, (lealinp: witit tlie question of evacuation, said that tlie policy which 
the Government of India had asked provincial Governments to follow, was that 
first and foremost all those who had essential work to do in cities sliould at all 
costs stay and never leave, wliile as rci;arda non-esscnliid people, nothing should 
be done to prevent thmn from leaving; if they wished to. 'i'be railways bad made 
elaborate plana to move such peojilo. 

Hir Qurnnath Bewoor alluded to non-olficial etilicisms of the behaviour of 
certain military men in I’oona and Bombay, and said that no one regretted more 
than the Government such occnnenccs. lie informed tlie House that every incident 
involviiij; injury or alarm to tlie puldic was promptly reporleil to General 
Headquarters and necessary measures were taken to avoid repelition of these 
incidents. Biv Gnrunatli also slated tliat the Government liad decided to establish 
a special military corps of military police in priinipnl military stations to investi¬ 
gate all such cases and mete out severe ininislimnnt to all military men found 
guilty of gross misbehavionr to nieinbeis of tlie pnlilic. 'I’lie Government had 
also taken other nieaHiircs, sneh as tightening of control on selling of liquor to 
military men and putting restrictions on entry of troops in certain areas with a 
view to preventing the possibility of unlmppy incidents oeenning. He also 
mentioned tliat the Governnient had provided a considerable sura of money for 
compensating the aggrieved parties. Sir Gnvuiiatli was still speaking when the 
House adjourned. - „ 

17tli. MARCH Mr. 0. S. Bmman, Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
dealt with criticisms of the arrangements for evacuation of Indians from Burma 
and Malaya. Kcferring to Malaya first lie cstiinatcd the total luiiuber of people 
who had come away at approximately .5,1 ClO. It had lieeii stated, Mr. Bozman went 
on, that in tlie evacuation from I’eiiang there Inid been racial discrimination. So 
far ns could be ascertained, }>vnctica11y all Europciins in I’eiiang came away and he 
had not heard of any Indian who had been able to leave. He reminded the Honso 
that the Governor of the Straits Settlements had made a public statement in which 
ho had said that the evacuation of Penang took place without his knowledge or 
orders, and that should further withdrawals of people take place he had issued 
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iriHtructions tlmt no distinction of race, creed or colour should be permitted. The 
House would uiideiRtund, Mr. Bozmaii said, that the Government of India had 
no rae.'ins now of asi'ertaining what tlio true facts were. There was no communica¬ 
tion with the Mivliiyan < iovernnieiit, direct or throiip;li any channels. A number of 
people who had come away from Malaya )ia<l told stories which were remarkably 
consistent. 'J'liore was sufficient evidence to warrant a thorough and impartial 
inciuiry into the actual facts when cireunistaiicca permitted such an iiKpiiry beinj' 
undertaken. This view liad been forwarded to the luoper authorities. As regards 
Burma, every shij) on which we could lay hands had been employed for evacuation 
from that country and tlie total number of people evacuated was between 45.000 
and hO.tXX). Tliat, he suggested, was not an unsatisfactory figure considering the 
sliOrt space of time anil tlio conditions of constant air raids in whicli it had taken 
place. There was now in operation a sclieme of evacuation by air. This scheme 
had been organized by the (iovernment of Burma and the Government of India 
and Indian National Airways had given every assistance they could in providing 
machines, while ('hinese National Airways were <loing splendid work in taking 
peo\ile away from Burma. He assured the I louse that in this evacuation scheme, 
as in all evacuation schemes, emphasis liud been laid on avoiding any kind of racial 
discrimination 

18th. MARCH :—After 5 days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the 
Einance Bill the Assembly divided and jiassed the motion by fortynirie votes to 
sixteen. The Moslem T.eaguc voted against it. Of the Nationalist Party, one voted 
with the League wliite a few voted with the Government and some remained 
neutral. la his rcidy to the debate. Sir Jeromy naiaman, Finance Member, said 
there had been commenfs of two kinds on tlie budget proposals. The greater 
volume of comment had taken the usual line about the weight of the burdens 
imposed on the counti'y but there bad also been a note of eriticism that the 
saorifice which the country was being called upon to bear at the present time was 
if anything disproportionate to the needs of the situation. Ho found himself much 
more irapreased !iy the latter type of criticism than the former. Dealing at length 
Willi criticisms of the manner in which the accounting of lease and lend supplies 
had been done, the Finance Member referred to the suggestion that all that we 
had to do was to credit ten crores in tlic current year and thirty four ci'ores iu the 
year 1912-45 ; and the deficit would have vanished. TJiis, he said, was an illusion 
of the kind that beset people iu Britain wlien they thought that Russia would win 
the war for them. Critics in this case thought that America could balance the 
imdget for them. After esplaiiiing the details of le.ase and lend arrangements, Bir 
.Tereiuy said that in tlie circumstances and in view of the amount actually included 
in the budget on tliis account, the manner of treatment of lease lend receipts could 
not possibly have made any substantial difference in our budgetary ])olicy. Their 
effect was BO small that Uiey neither aftectod the taxation nor the borrowing 
proposals ; there could be no question of the tax-i'ayer or the lender to Government 
being asked to make greater sacrifices on account of the way in which Government 
were at present treating the accounting of the lease lend stores. Referring to a 
question put to him about the conditions which would be attached to the Govern¬ 
ment’s share of the re-cquiprocut reserve for industry, the Finance Member said he 
was not at present in a position to formulate them precisely, but broadly speaking 
Government would be anxious to see tlmt such money was not used to increase 
dividends to shareholders but utilised to strengthen the position of the industry 
eOHcevned after the war. Alluding to the position of those wlio had been victims 
of licavy loss iu Burma and Mabaya, he said that he liad not had time to di.scuss 
the position with those concerned. The suggestion that tlie central board of revenue 
was not prepared to make any allowance for the unfortunate pliglit of these peojile 
was an unjustifiable one, because the board were prepared to liear all these iioople 
had to say and devise the most siiitabie measures of relief. As regards the aterlin"- 
balances, be. said these lia<I hitherto been used in the best possible way, namely" 
extinguishing the external debt and buying up railways and so on, and Government 
would endeavour to continue to use them as opportuuitieB presented them8el^■es in 
the best jiossible way. 

In the course of diseiissioii of the bill clause by clause, the Finance 
Member accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Govind Deshmukk seeking to exempt 
certain machinery from the 20 per cent additional import duty. The amendment 
was iiH.s.sed. The machinery concerned is eoraprised iu items numbers 72 72(U 
72(2) and 72(3) of tlie first scliedulo to the Tariff Act. ' ' 

Mr. Jamnadns Mehta moved another amendment the effect of which would 
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bo to exempt protected industries from the surcharge on customs duties. The 
amendment was rejected. The House tlieii adjourned. 

19lh. MARCH:—A siiddeti development took |)lace to-day while Mr. A/ A. Kmmi’a 
ameridraeel pr.o|)oain)' to omit from the Finance Bill the provision for taxing incomes 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 was under diacnssion. Mr. L K, Moitra meniioned a 
point which had escaped tiie Government's attention and had not been mentioned 
in earlier debates. He said that the Bengal Act taxing trades, professions, callings 
and employments provided that every person liable to income-tax must pay a 
fixed annual tax of Rs. .TO. This meant that new assesseea would not only 
pay Rs. 16 annually to the Government of India but woidd also become liable 
to p^ Rs. 30 to tile Bengal Government. This revelation came as a bombshell. 
Sir Jeremy Baiaman was informed that Mr. Mnitra’s contention was correct. It 
was also stated that another province, probably the C. P., also has legislation 
taxing employments. Mr. Jamnadtia Mehta, Mr N. M. Joahi and Mr. A. C Dutta 
supported the amendment in the interests of the poorer classes and Mr. K. C. 
Neogy reinforced Mr. Moitra’s point by quoting textiially from tlie Bengal Act. 
Bir Cowasji Jahangir had intended supporting the amendment on poliiical grounds 
because he did not wish to disturb in these days tlie mental equilibrium of the 
class affected by the proposed extension of the income-tsi classiflcation, but felt 
doubly convinced after lieariug Mr. Moitra that tite amendment slionld be passed. 
He also brought forth the argument that during the Isst elections to the Central 
Assembly in 1934, the lowering of the taxable income to Rs. 1,000 had resulted 
in such a large increase in enfranchized iiersons that the Congress won the 
elections easily. If this limit was again lowered, the Congress might be grateful 
to the Finance Member but not to tlie other parlies. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman a/iiiouneed amidst cheers the decision of the Government 
to raise the limit of tlie lower minimum level of income-tax from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500. This means that out of the estimated new asscssees numbering 7.50, 
000 about 500,000 will be exempted from income-tax and that the estimated income- 
tax from this class of over a crore of rupees will be substantially reduced. 

While announcing this concession, Bir Jeremy Raistnan did not hide from 
the House that he ruefully viewed the damage thus done to an important feature 
of his Budget. His proposal was not intended so much to get revenue as to make 
the lower classes tighten .their belt and reduce consumption. He had calculated 
that under the original proposal putchasiug i>ower to the extent of a hundred crores 
would have been affected, while under the modification he bad announced only 
Rs. 40 crores of purchasing power would be affected. The Finanee .Member said 
that even though the point raised by Mr. Moitra sliowed an entirely uiiiiitended 
consequence, tlie Finance Bill bad provided escape in that the people in Bengal could 
coiitribn'e to Defence fioans and not pay tax on income. As by cliosing the first 
alternative they would not become aSHessfes they would not be liable to the 
provincial tax. However, he had decided to make a gesture to the non-official 
benches, but in order to encourage saving he intended to maintain the alteriialive 
of subscription to Defence Ivoans for classes having incomes of from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 even though the majority of these classes would now be not liable to 
income-tax. He did not think that Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s fears about franchise 
were well grounded and in any case, it was pot the business of the House in 

considering financial proposals to worry about the effect on the number of 
the electorate. 

Mr Kazmi withdrew his amendment and, instead. Dr. Banerjee moved an 
amendment wliicli was in the name of Mr Lalchand Navalrai, fixing the 

minimum level at Rs. 1,500. 'I'he House adopted tliis amendment. 

20tli. MARCH 'I'lie Finance Bill was passed to-day by 44 votes to 14. 
The minority represented the Moslem League Party’s votes, 'I’lie Naiionalist 
Party remained neutral and did not participate in the third reading of the Bill 
owing to the feeling expressed by the leader of the party that the Chair’s ruling 
regarding the scope of the debate on the tliiid reading had curtailed the power of 
the House, ’fhis attitude of the Nationalist Party combined with tlie Moslem 
League’s previous decision to take no further part in the debate resulted in 
the eurtailmeiit of the debate wliich might otherwise have lasted the entire sitting. 

The House next resumed discussion on the amendment to reduce the price of 
postcards to two pice. Mr. K. O. Neogy recalled the principle of running the 

Postal Department on a commercial basis and felt that that principle had been 

sacrified without explanation and without a promise that it would be restored 
after the war. Bir Jeremy Raiaman read out a part of bis speech introducing the 

25 
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emergency Finance Bill in 1940, when he made it clear that the proposal to 
increase postal rates was “a vehicle for on indirect tax." The House was satisfied 
with the explanation but eleven members of the opposition insisted on recording 
their support for the reduction motion. 

When the Finance Mernber moved the third reading of the Bill, Mian 
OhiaS'Ud-ihn suitgcsted iinanimoua support to the Bill as a moral encouragement 
to the sohUttts fighting India's battles. After Mr. Kazmi had thanked the Finance 
Member for exempting the lower classes from income-tax, the debate abruptly 
concluded and the House voted on the Finance Bill Tlie House then adjourned 
till the 24th. March. 

!s4th. MARCH The Assembly devoted to-day to consideration of non-official 
Bills. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of tlie (Congress Party, along with a few Other 
members of tho Congre.ss Party, attended ibc Assembly to-day. 

'I’he House passed the Bills amending the Indian Idmitalion Act and the 
Indian Compaides Act. us passed by the Cotincil of State. 

WisEKi-Y Holidays Bill 


25th. MARCH -.—On the motion of Mr. IJ. C. Prior, tlie House passed the 
Weekly Holidays Bill which provides that every persoti employed otherwise than in 
a confidcnt.ini capacity or in position of nianagemcnt in any shop, restaurant or 
theatre shall be allowed in eiich week a holiday of one whole day. The Bill extends 
to the whole of British India and wdl come into force in a province or in a 
specified area within a province only if tlie provincial Government by notification 
in the official Oazetta so directs. 

The Assembly also passed f^ir Rnmasivami Mndaliar's Bill facilitating the 
collection of statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. The House then 
adiourned till tlie filst. . 

Motok Vehicles Amend. Bili, 

atst. MARCH On the molion of Mr. S. N. Roy the Assembly passed the 
Motor Vehicles Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act 19a9. Mr. Roy said the 
amendments proposed were more or less of a formal nature. The Assembly 
then adiourned. „ r, 

RELEAaF, OF POMTICAL PllISONliRS 

Ist. APRIt 1—The Assembly to-day threw out by 37 voles to 16 Mr. Akhil 
Chandra hutta'i resolution recomineiuling to the Government that steps be taken 
for tlie immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus. 
The Moslem League Party remained neutral. 

After Mr. K, 0. Nongy, Mr. L. JC. Sf.iilrn, Mr. Knilash Bihar Lai, Mr. 0, V, 
Deshmukh. Mr. Chaltopadyaya. Mr. Kazmi and SarJar Sanl Singh had Bt'oken in 
support of the resolution, Mr. Dutla said that 8ir Reginald Maxwell'i (Home 
Member) remark that the main political parlies in tlie country regarded it as their 
duty to act as factories for the manufaclure of fifth colnniiiists was iintnie and a 
gross calumny on the jicople of India. He demanded tliat Sir Reginald should 
withdraw his remark. He declared that the Government’s ineaent policy was cripp¬ 
ling India's wav effort and asked them, even at this late hour, to realize the gravity 
of the siliialion and act with hroadmiiidcdiicss. 'I'lie Home Member winding up the 
debate said that the number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
and still serving imprisonment on February 1, 1942 was 720, out of whom the 
number of satyngraha iirisoiiers was 441, as compared willi 6,548 on November 1, 
1941. The number of persons released so far was 6,473. Those detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1942 were 1,141 as compared to 
1650 on November 1, 1941. He informed the House that acting on the suggestion 
of the Government of India all Provincial Governments were reviewing the cases of 
these prisoners and tlie result of their rtview was not yet known. He was, there¬ 
fore, not in a position to give further information on the subject and suggested that 
members sliould await the outcome of the review of cases by Provincial Governments 
before considering the subject further. He made it clear that it was not the desire 
of the Government to retain any one who was anti-Fiiscist and who was determined to 
assist in the prosecution of the war, and he was doing his best to ascertain how 
niany of the prisoners belonged to this class. He added that Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose's case was not being reviewed by a tribunal at the moment, and would have to 
be considered latest. He assured the House that the Government was not so indififereiit 
on the question ss some members of the House thought. 'Jlie resolution was pressed 
to a division and lost by 37 votes to 16, The Assembly then adjourned stne die. 



Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Kai-Shek's Visit 

Comradeship-In-Arms Of Two Great Countries 

Few events during the pnet decade have so deeply stiired the imagination of 
the Indian people or so spontaneously evoked their goodwill and sympathy as the 
recent visit of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Coming as it did at a time when Oliina and India are engaged in mortal combat 
against a common aggressor, tlie visit was far more than a mere gesture of 
neighbourly cordiality ; it was a mission of supreme significance, designed to 
strengthen the like of friendsliip that stretch across the centuries and to seal a 
blood-bond of comradc-sbip-in-aims between two grat nati[)ns—nations which bet¬ 
ween them number eiglit liundred million souls or one-thiid of the population of 
the World. India on her part rose equal to the occasion and, in doing honour to 
her august visitors in the way she did, demonstrated to the world that her heart was 
one with Chinn and that she was determined fully to discharge her share of the 
burden in furtherance of the common cause. 

The Oeneralissimo 

Till a few years back the Generali68:mo, though the head of a Government, 
was not much heard of in the West. He was not respectable. To many he was 
but one of the many modernised warlords of China, a short of bandit-chief. To 
some he was a mere adveiitnrer and to others he was just another revolutionary. 

The great bemocvncics of the West turned a deaf ear to China’s wail for help 
and justice. And most of them d'd not care to understand the great role that 
Chiang was playing as the maker of Modern Chinn. 

But tlie past four years of splendid resiatnnee put up by China against the 
superior forces of Japan, and the exigencies of the Second World War opened the 
eyes of the West, Slowly but surely both the United States and Britain began to 
realise the value and tlie valour of the great Cliiiiese leader. 

What is the secret of Cliiang’s grentness ? The answer is simple—be stands 
as the indomitable spirit of China. 

Ilia life itself reads like a romance though he himself is stern and stoic. 

Though now a Clirisiiaii, Chiang was nurtured in the ancient confusian tradi* 
tions of China, in which his wirloweil mother firmly believed. His father, a trader 
in the village of Cbikow, died when tlie future leader was a boy. His loving 
mother painfully scraped together the means to give her son an otlicer’s education 
at Paotiiigstu Military Academy. When he was fifteen she married him to a girl 
named Mao. 

Chiaiig’s son from his first marriage, Chiang Cliing-kuo, was sent to Moscow 
in the heyday of Soviel-Chinese friendship after tlie last war. Becoming a Commu¬ 
nist, he quarrelled with his father but now has job in China’s propaganda depart¬ 
ment. 

Turning-point in Cliiaiig’s career was his meeting with pretty and accomplished 
Miss Soong Slei-ling, youngest diinghtcr of .the rich Clirielian, Americanised Soong 
family. Hivoi'ciiig his first wife with a comfortable annuity and dismissing his con¬ 
cubines, Cliinii’s leader married Mei-ling, and, in course of time, was baptised. 

Chiang's muiriage into the Boong family made him, posthumously, a brother- 
in-law of the late great Sun Yat-sen, "Father of the Chinese Kepiiblic,” for Sun’s 
widow was Soong Mew-ling's elder sister. 

Ever since Maishal Chiang met the great Dr. Sun he had been his loyal 
follower. In the 1910 Cliinese revolution he followed his leader to China and 
commanded a “dare-to-die” brigade of 100 men which captured Haiigcliow. 

At tlie end of the last war. Sun Yat-sen sent lienchraan Chiang to Moscow as 
his representative. Though he did not like Communism, Chiang learnt much from 
the Bed Army. 

Back in China, he was put in charge of the new Whampoa Military Academy. 
Trained there were the hundreds of efficient officers who are now fighting the war 
against Japan. 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 192.5, the Soong family became pre-eminent in 
Chinese politics. Soong Mei-ling’s eldest sister married heavyjowled Dr. Hsiang 
Hsi Knng, China’s Vice-rremier and Finance Minister. 

Bro'vher Tsu-Ven Soong (T. V. for short) is I’resident of the Bank of China, 
the financial wizard who gets supplies and loans from abroad. 
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Ag the head of the Kuomintanp:, from 1927 onwards, Chiang was entrusted 
with the task of unifying his vast land. 

But his difficulties were great. Vested interests, foreign intrigues, Japan’s 
greedy arms and iniernal feuds made his task appear as aimust superhuman. But 
he buttled with indumitable courage. 

And to unite Uliina the Generalissimo employed three weapons : one 
economic, one political and one military. The last two he used very often at 
the same time, like those old dnellists who carried a sword in one liand and a 
dagger in the otlier. 8o Ctiiung would argue t>oIitely with some recalcitrant warlord 
while he moved tit) b's troops to the border of the warlord’s i)roviuce. In the last 
resort it was tlie Central Government army which made his policy iiossible : it was, 
so to Btteak, the final and unanswerable argument. Well-armed, well-trained by 
German offl.'ers, regularly paid (an uniisiiul thing with Cliinese armies) and 
peisoiially devoted to General Chiang, these divisions became the nuoleus of a 
lormidahle force. Tliey were so clearly a match for any provincial army that 
warlords rarely insisted on putting the matter to the test, and if they did, the 
dispute was quickly settled. 

But hy the time iltat warlords were quelled new dissensions arose. 

Alone among the other Bowers, Soviet Kiissia had taken a very early and 
abiding interest in Ctiina's national movement and Communism bad found a fertile 
soil ill the mind of young Cliina. Soon tliese young stalwarts began to assert 
themselves in the Councils of the Knoiiiintang. 'J'liese leftist tendencies were not 
obviously to the taste of Chiang Kai-shek who began to put them down with a 
strong iiand. 

But Oommuuism could not be scorched so easily. The Reds emerged as the 
ehamtiiuns of the peasantry and tlicy formed first-class armies of their own to stand 
up against the crack troops of Ohiang. But luckily these fights came to.an end the 
moment that Chiang decided to resist the Japanese aggressor and the Red armies 
of China, patriotically, submitted themselves to his commaud. Behind this union 
lies one of the most curious episodes of modern history—the kidnapping of the 
Generalissimo by the Red troops. 

It liappened this way. To keep the Communists enclosed in tlie mountain 
refuge in the far-oflf Shensi, General Chiang had sent Chiang Hstieliliang, the Young 
Marshal, as “Bacificaiion t oiiimissioner” with his own army of Manchurian troops. 
'I'hese men, however, liad been driven out of Manchuria by the Jaiianese four years 
earlier and longed passionately for revenge. 'I’hey bail no wish to fight the 
Communists who were then preaching ilie gospel of the Doited Front against Japan. 

And BO the two armies fraternised and Sian became a centre of the anti-Japanese' 
movement, Ttionsands of students flocked for military training. 

It was a great blow to Generalissimo Ohiang and lie decided to investigate 
the matter |)ersoiiaIIy. In December of 1936, lie Hew to Sian with a small personal 
retinue to demand an explanation. But be found the situation far worse than he 

had anticipated. For Manchurian troops and the Coinmnnists were on the point of 

rebeilioii. 'i'he Young Marslial argued with the Geneialissimo to drop his war with 
tlie Communists and concentrate the efiforts of United China against the Japanese 
invader. But tlie Generalissimo was obstinate and rebellion broke out. 

Tlie soldiers fell upon Uliiang's retinue and killed some of the staff. The 
Generalissimo liitnaelf tried to escape over a snow-covered mountain, but he was 
captured and made prisoner. 

Tlie question was wliat to do with him. The more fanatical of Reds wanted 
to finisli him off then and there. Other were ready to kill him if he refused to 

listen to reiisoii. But the young Marshal and the Communist leaders thought better, 

'i'hey tried to persuade the Geiierslissirao by argument and solitary eonfineraent, 
but they realised tliat no matter wlial happened, it would do no good to kill the 
one man in Cliiiia, who could pretend to command the nation’s loyalty. 

The chief diiiiger to his life came from less intelligeni; or more unscrtipulous 
members of the Nanking Government, who wanted to send out a punitive expedition 
against tlie rebels without delay. If they had done so, the Generalissimo’s life 
wowld have been worth little. But fortunately, they were persuaded against this 
folly by General Gbiang’s wife, his viersoiial adviser, Mr Donald, and his brother- 
in-law, T. V. 8oong, These three with the great courage (for they could not know 
the real situation) at onue Hew to Sian and negotiated with the rebels. 

What aciualiy liappened in the arguments which went on interminably in Sian 
no one knows, as an English writer says. But the Geiieralissimo refused to give in 
and made no promise of any kind. 
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When the leaders of this stranse rebellion finally permitted Chianp to fly 
back to Nankint;, a free man, they believed that they had failed. But the experience 
had its effect. Having saved his face and proved, incidentally, his personal courage, 
Chiang slowly and imperceptibly began to change his policy. 

The Kuomintang Oongresa continued to denounce the Reds and opi>osed the 
United Front, but it was cdear tliat the campaign agaist the Reds had been 
quietly culled OS'. In return the Communists abandoned the anli-Oovernment 
propaganda and some of their most revolutionary doctrines and concentrated instead 
on the necessity of united action against Japan. 

And BO, during all these four dreary years. United iChina has faced the 
battering of Japan's military machines, iintlinchingly. Her cities have been 
destroyed, her homes were polled down and her villages looted. But China’s brave 
sons and daughtera carry on their fight for freedom, an inspiring example to the 
rest of the world.—(Free India), 

The Arrival In India 

The arrival of the great Chinese leader and his mible consort in India was 
as dramatic as it was unexpected. Indeed, at the express desire of the visitors 
themselves, the secret was so well-kept that few, even in high official circles, were 
aware of their presence in the country till after a few days, ft was only when the 
Generalissimo and his party had been comforlably settled in New Delhi as the 
guests of the Government of India, five days after they first landed on Indian soil, 
that the veil of secrecy was lifted and the news of their arrival announced. The 
following ia an eye-witness’s account of their arrival in New Delhi : 

“ At 1-30 R. M. on Monday, February 9, a mysterious special train slowly 
steamed into New Delhi railway station and slopped opposite the ceremonial plat¬ 
form. Save for a few select officials of the Government of India who had assembled 
there, the arrival was unnoticed, A few policemen guarded the entrance, but there 
was no unusual activity. The citizen went about his normal task unaware of im¬ 
pending sensation. On the platform, a liigh oflicial of the Government of India 
stepped forward as the door of a saloon opened and a slim, dap]>er figure stei'ped 
out, accompanied by a distinguisiied-lookiug lady. From other saloons also several 
persons alighted on the platform. Warm greetings were exclianged, and the jiarty 
drove oflf in closed cars to the Viceregal Estate where they were accommodated in 
two sumptuous residences placed at their disposal. 

“The same afternoon a reception was held in lionoiir of tlie distinguished 
guests in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House, His Excellency the Viceroy 
Qelivered an address of welcome, to wliieh an aiipropriate reply was given by 
the chief guest. The ceremony, which was aUended by His Excellency the 
Commanuer-in-Chief and other Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
was an impressive one. 

“Later, the guests were entertained to ten by J'licir Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow. After tea the ptarty walked in the beautiful Moglitil Gardens 
of the Viceroy s House, where, amidst the fountains and poplars, they faced a 
battery of cameras, 

“At dawn on Tuesday the National Flag of the Chinese Republic was broken 
on the masthead of the residences where the guests were housed, informing New 
Delhi, India and the world that Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek were in our midst. 

“Representatives of the Press had been informed of the event the previous 
afternoon by a spokesman of the Goveriiraciit of India, hut the secret had been 
well-kept. On Tuesday morning, however, banner headlines in the Press informed 
the general public of the arrival of the .dislingnished visitors. Newspapers were 
in great demand and the imblic eagerly discussed details of oue of the most 
sensational events in modern times. 

“Never before had the Leader of the Chinese people done such honour to a 
neighbouring country. Never before had India have tlie oi>poitunity of greeting 
so great a statesman, who was yet a man of the people. It was aii event, unique 
ana historic." 

Viceroy’s Address of Welcome 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the reception held in honour of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai shek in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House : 

“Your Excellency and Madame Cbiang Kai-shek— 

“la the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor, I bid you welcome to India, 
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“My Colleaguea of tbe Executive Council of the Government of India are 
gathered in this room to do honour to a great man, and to a great lady, and to 
mark a moment which, 1 am persuaded, will come to he known as a turning point 
of history. This is a meeting which seta a seal upon tlie coniradeship-iii-arms 
of two great nations—nations which between them number eigiit hundred million 
souls—one-third of the population of the world : it is a meeting which bodes our 
enemies no good, and this they soon will learn to their cost. 

“I know that I speak for every one of my Colleagnes when I say how deeply 
sensible we are of the honour that Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
have done us in voyaging so far, across great mountains and rivers, through all 
the perils of the air in time of war, to strengthen the ancient links of friendship 
that stretch across the centuries between China and India. 

“Geography has set a barrier between onr two countries, but civilisation, 
adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual freedom—all those elements 
that go to nourish the spirit of man—have overcome them. 

We can trace down tlie years, throughout the history of our nations, mutual 
influeoees, religious, cultural and political, that have made themselves felt from 
the earliest times to this present day ; a day wlien China, following the path 
prescribed by tbe revered Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder and father of tbe Republic, 
and under the leadership of her National Govei nment magnificently inspired by 
Your Excellency, is opposing so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan. 

“For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to stand as allies by your 
side in the line of battle we have bad good cause to admire the bravery and 
staunchness that have characterised China's gallant and unremitting resistance to 
the aggressors. China's lieioism is the inspiration of ns all. As one of your own 
statesmen has recently said, she is the veteran of Asia's fight for freedom. In the 
ninintcnance of that struggle we know well that you, our guests today, liava carried 
the chief burden. Be assured that, to the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
with China, even as she is mightily aiding us. I ask Your Excellency to believe 
that these are not mere words. My Colleagues end 1 affirm that India’s heart is 
one with China and that we will strive powerfully to discliarge our share of the 
burden in furtherance of our coinmon cause, and so by our added effort, to bring 
nearer the day when China and the whole British Empire, with our great allies, will 
inarch together to the ultimate and iuevilahle victory. 

“For us it is a matter for pride and pleasure that, at a moment when the 
direction of China’s war effort into even stronger channels must be claiming your 
daily attention, you have felt able to uuderiake this visit to our country. A year 
ago we were honoured by the pieseuce of the Head of China’s Examination Yuan, 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and from him wo learned that, vast though the land of China is, 
her sons and daughters are all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s 
cause, ill the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We believe that in this 
shining example of Chinn’s unity there is enshrined a jewel of great price, a pre¬ 
cious hope and inspiration for all men in a discordant world, 

“ Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my words of welcome. You 
will have opportunity hereafter, I trust, for further meeting and profitable discussi¬ 
ons with my Colleagues. 

“We are privileged now to do honour to the leaders of Cliina’s manhood and 
womanhood, happily in our midst today. India is proud and glad to receive you. 
From our hearts we hope that we shall he able to make you comfortable here after 
your aniuous jouiiiey ; that you, and the other distinguished guests whom we are 
privileged to welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and some rest, 
during your visit to our land. We believe that incalculable good will come of this 
meeting not only for India and Cliina but for the whole world. On beluilf of India 
we extend the warmest welcome that our hands and hearts can give to your 
Excellency, to Madame, and to all who have accompanied you.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

His Excellency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-sliek in his reply said : 

‘‘Your Excelleiiey, “On behalf of the people of Chinn, I wisli to thank you tor this 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Madame Chiang and myself. I am happy 
to have this opportunity of visiting India, one of our allies, and China’s brotherly 
neiglihoiir. The subject of my visit is to have personal exchange of views with Your 
Excellency, the members of your Government and prominent men in Indian public 
life in order to secure more effective united efforts against aggression, I fully 
appreciate the importance of our meeting. 
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“ As Your Excellency liaa pointed out, the fipiritnnl bonds between onr two 
countries nrc no new development ; no mere urorvth of yesterdsy. In days almost 
Icnendavy, Oliiiiesc seekers after trnili found their way to India after years of peri¬ 
lous travel Ihronpli arid deserts and over sky-reachinp; mounlainH to drink at the 
inexhaustible fountain of Indian philosophy. They took back to their motherland, in 
the face of indeserihahle dant^era and dillicullics, the ])rieeleBB volumes which em¬ 
bodied the wisdom of India. 

'T am appreciative of Your Exeelleney’s reference to the cultnral baekf;roiind 
between the two peoples. Wilhonl doidit, it was partly owing to its existence that 
the Indian nation was moved to express deep sympathy with ns from the moment 
that we began onr war of resistance. Tlie enemy—now the common enemy—tried 
every expedient to divert that syinjiathy to himself. India was not misled for a 
moment. When Japan made pertidions offers of friendship, the illnstrioiis Poet 
Tagore in noble language voiced the burning indignation which India felt in being 
asked to grasp in amity a blood-stained hand. 

"I am further gralefiii to Your Excellency for the trihnt.e yon paid to the 
Founder of the Republic of China, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 'I’he principles which he has 
bequeathed to us have been responsible fni the new spirit that has inspired the 
Chinese people to do Uicir share in making a better world for mankind. 

“It is now China’s turn to show her niiproeiation of what India has done for 
her in a realistic way. The extension of the war to the South I’acilio has hroiiglit 
tile invasion of this country williin tlie realm of I'ossibility. Any attempted attack 
on India by Japan would liave to be through Ihinna. Tlie threat tliroiigh Burma 
was one of tlie sutijects disonssed iiy me anil General Sir Archibald Wavell, when 
he paid his flying visit to Chungking a month ago. An arrangement has already 
been made for the despatch of Chinese troops to Burma to assist in its defence. 
The first stops have thus been jointly taken to ssfegnard India from a landwise 
invasion from the east by using Chinese experience and man-power. On the north 
and east, China is lirdia’s shield from laud invasion. China is proud and glad 
that it is so. 

“Yonr Excellency, you have very kindly mentioned that China lias been the first 
to take up arms in tliis world struggle for freedom. While this is true, I wish to 
point out tlial during tlie last four and u liulf years of onr resistance to aggression, 
we liave lieeii spirilnally siisuined and nialerially assisted liy His Majesty’s 
Government, and liy tlie people of the British Empire. I bring to Your Excellency, 
His Majesty’s Reptesentalive in India, tlie heart-felt thanks of the Chinese army 
and people. 

“Now that we are comradee-iii-arms, standing shoulder to shoulder against 
aggression, Yonr Excellency's enliglite.ned leadersldp constitutes a great contribution 
to tlie common cause. At tlie same tiuin T am fully conscious of the added respon¬ 
sibility tliat lias fallen upon my slionlilers. We pledge to our valued ally, wlio 
occupies an important and unique posiiion, onr fiiendsliip and co-operation in 
attaining onr common goal which is to defeat aggression and ensure victory for the 
democralic front,” 

Generalissimo's Busy Day 

The round of engagements of the Generalissimo began on the morning of 
Tnesdny, Fc.hrnary 10, with a talk with His Excellency the Commandet-in-Chief, 
followeil liy interviews witli tiir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Ramaswamy Mndaliar and Mr. 
M. S. Alley, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Later in the morning, Tlieir Excellencies tlm Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
paid a return oliicial visit to the Generalissimo and Madame Cliiang Ksi-sliek. 

In the evening, a State Banquet was given by Their Excellencies tlie Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow in honour of tlie disliiignislisd visitors. Eighty-six guests 
were assemliled in the Banquet Hall of the Viceroy’s House, including many high 
oflicials and other well-known public figures. Ainniig the members of the Chinese 
party present were : Their Excellencies Geiieralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Madame 
Chiang ; Dr. Wang Chung Uni, Secretary General, Supreme National Defence 
Coiineil ; Ceneriil Sliaiig Ctieii, Chief General Ollicer, National Military Council- 
General Cliow Clii-Cliou, Director, National Aviation Commission ; Sir. Chang Tao 
Fan, Dean of I’olitie.il Institute ; Mr. Uollington K. Tong, Vice-Minister of In- 
formation ; Colonel Chen Tsi Tseng, Personal A. U. C. and Business Manager • 
Major-General Fisher Hon ; Dr. Pao Chung-Jieii, Chinese CouBul-Oeneral’ 
Calcutta ; and Lieut.-Colonel Pee Tsong Kan, Secretary and A. D. 0. ‘ 
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Vieeroy’g Speech at Banquet 

Proposing health of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Ghiang 
Kai-shek, in the course of the IJaiiqnet, His Excellency the Vicery said : 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“A most wise philosopher—none other than Confucius—has asked : Ts it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one from afar ?’ 

“None of the posterity for whom lie wrote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we wlio. on this happy occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their distinguished 
companions. 

“The story of China during the last decade cannot be read apart from the 
names of oiir guests of honour. They have woven themselves into the heroic 
pattern of fortitude, determination and united endeavour, which China today holds 
up as it were a banner to the civilised world. 

“I do not need to remind you of what is already history. Throughout nearly 
five hitter and stveuuoua years the GenevalisBirao and ids consort have concentrated 
and symbolised in tlieir persons the glorious resistance of Free Cliina to the 

onslaughts of the Jaiiaiiese aggressor. In a dark hour for the British Empire 
the Prime Min ster of Great Britain. Mr. ’Wiuston Chnrchill, once declared that 
we would fight on ‘if iieoessiiry for years, and if necessary alone’. China has 
honourable cause to know the meaning of those words. Standing alone against 
a powerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight the torch of freedom, 
and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour liave throughout borne the 
heaviest burden. 

"That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, neither they 
nor we stand alone ; for today as Allies, with strength and resources joined, we 

face the future with renewed ileterminaiion and confidence. A few weeks ago 

His Excellency the Generalissimo aci'epted tlie Supreme Command over all the 
Forces of tlie Allied Nations operating in Chinese theatre of war, which will 

include Indo-Chiiia and Thailand. VVe arc proud indeed that one of the first 
acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption of that great command 
has been to visit onr land of India. Tlieir gracious and courageous gesture 
sweeps aside the barriers wldeh nature has erected, and causes us to see, perliaps 

more clearly than before, how near are China and India to each other, and how 

many of the priceless gifts of civilisation they have in common. In both 
the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail : in both the lamp of freedom has 
been lit ; and we in India may well leant from China what can be done by valiant 
and selfless men and women to survive and overcome the worst shocks of the 
aggressor and to work together for a common and unselfish end. 

“Her Excellency Madame Cliiaiig Kai-shek, we know, has beeti an inspiration 

not only to the cause of Chinn itself but to the greater world, and most certainly 

to India. We have heard of her tireless labours iii the cause of war relief and 
in finding homes for refugee cliildreti and for the orphans of gallant soldiers killed in 
the struggle. We know too tliat slie has been frequently exposed to the danger of war 
and has accompanied her husband on Ida campaigns. It is our good fortune that 
she accompanies him, too, ou his errands of friendship, and we are proud 
to have lier with us tonight. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when the enemy is 
threatening the eastern bastion of our fortres-s. the sodiers of Cliina have come, 
without stint, to stand by tlie side of onrs on tlie Burma front. That is the act 
of a great Ally, and of a brotlier too. These are the men—and here is their 
leader—among whose battle honours are inscribed the names of Changsha and 
Taievehwaiig. We shall fight this war, therefore, confident and proud in the 
knowledge that we shall ha with China through rough and smooth, through fair 
weather and foul until the victorious end. It stiall be with us as with John 
Bunyan's pilgrim : 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do hut themselves confound 
His strength the more is. 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make liim once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim.’ 
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With God’s help oiir piltcrimago, aide by aide with Oliiim and our other 
mighty Allies, aliiili not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia, in 
Europe, on the high seas ; until our banners of victory float at last on a free' air, 
purged of tyranny and oppression. There could be no happier augury of that dawn 
of victory towards which we now inarch together than the presence with us tonight 
of the two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

Replying to the toast. His Exnellency the Generalissimo said : 

“Your Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen, 

"Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal honour which 
we deeply appreciate. You have been very generous in your praise of our personal 
eudeavours. In those nearly five strenuons years of which you have spoken our 
coiitributi*!! has not been as great as we wished. It is the united people of 
Cliino, who true to their ideals, have borne tlio hrniit of the battle for democracy. 
Since Japan’s first invasion of Chinese soil they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, eiiduranoe and generosity 
with blit one aim : out of the agonizing sufierings and losses that have been 
inflicted upon us, there shall arise a new world in which men and women can 
live in peace and happiness. 

‘'Since tile outbreak of Itie Pacific War. China and India have been drawn 
closer togetlier. In the midst of tlie trial of war, I have availed myself of the 
first 0 )iportiinity to visit India, our ally, in oniev to get better acquainted with 
her poteutifilities and the possiliiiity of lier contrihulion to the joint cause. I am 
glad that I have come and have learned inueh during rny short stay here. 
We have a Chinese saying ; ‘To have one look at things is a hiindied times 
more satisfactory tlian liearsay.” 1 am truly impressed with the greatness of India. 

"Your Excellency, it is a great pleasure for ns to meet you and know you. 
Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive, and your statesmanship is profound. 
You have made me feel that I may draw without stint upon the richness 
of your wisdom. Exoclleuey, Lady Linlithgow, your unbounded interest in social 
work was known to us before our visit. We should like to convey to you our 
sincere esteem. 

"You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill. Since 
this great leader assumed oHiee, I have been in as close personal touch as the 
distance wliic'h lies between him and me has permitted, and I have found in him 
stimulation and eneouvageroent. 

"Your Excelloney lias spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in Burma. 
When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell in Chunking, I told him that he 
could count on China’s eo-nperation and Bsaistance in joint resistance against 
aggression. I have done my tieat to make this promise good. This is no merit. It 
is the duty of one ally to another. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I now have the honour to propose the health of Their 
Excellencies, the Viceroy and Lady Linlinthgow.” 

Oenerallsslmo at Ceremonial Parade 

On Wednesday morning lith. Feb. at 11 A. M., a ceremonial parade of troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Dcllii was held on the ceremonial iiarade ground, 
west of the War Memorial Arch, New Delhi, in honour of His Excellency the 
Generalissimo. 

His Excellency the Generalissimo, who was aceompanied by His Excellency 
the Oommander-in-Chief, took the salute. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and members of the Legislative Assembly were present, in addition to 
civil and military ollicets. 'I'he following is an eye-witness account of the parade : 

“Anxious to get a glimpse of the almost legendary figure of the man around 
whom Chinese resistance to the Japanese aggressor has centred for the past five 
years, thousands of people, representative of all sections of life in the Indian Capital, 
including many Cliinese residents, turned out at the ceremonial parade. The 
setting was impressive. A large number of troops lined the parade ground, which 
stretches parallel to Kingsway, the magnificent avenue from the Viceroy’s House 
to the War Memorial. Facing them in an enclosure provided for notable spectatoia 
were high civil and military officers and other notabilities. 

26 
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A tiimultuouB cheer ranp; out ns the crowd had its first glimpse of his Excell¬ 
ency the Generalissimo Chiiiin; Eai-shek, sealed beside His Excellency the Oommnn- 
der-iii-Ohief, in a big Rolls Royoe. The car slowly drove down the Kingsway from 
the Viceroy’s House, the Generidissimo smilingly acknowledging the plaudits while 
carrying out a quick inspection of the troops. After the inspection the 
Generalissimo and the Commaiider-in-Chief mounted the dais at 
the saluting base, where the Generalissimo took the salute as compiany 
after comininy—British and Indian—marched past. Tiie Beaforth High¬ 
landers, the Roval Iniiiskilling Fusiliers, the machine-gun battalion of the Rajpiitnna 
Rifles, the r’nnjnh Regiment, the Frontier Forces Reginment, Baratroop battalions 
and tile Hyderaliad Lancers participated in the parade. A number of armoured 
carriers in the niarcli past aroused the interest of the distinguished visitors. 

“At the conclusion of the march past, the Generalissimo was introduecd to 
Lady Wavell and Lady Hartley, ami then, accompanied by the Commander-in- 
Ohief, entered the car and drove off amidst renewed cheers.'’ 

More Interviews 

During the rest of the day the Generalissimo granted interviews to several 
more visitors, including the Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Maulana Abnl Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President. 

In the evening, the Gciieraliasimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek attended a 
banquet given in their honour by His Kx'-elleney the Commamier-in Chief. 

On 'rtinrsday morning, the Generalissimo gave inlerviews to Sir Andrew Clow, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Homi Mody, Mr. Raghavendra Rao ami Mr. N. R. Bar¬ 
ker, Members of the Viceroy’s Excciilivo Council, and General Shnnisher Jung 
Bahadur Hana of Nepal. Among the visitors in the afternoon was Uis Highness 
the Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Madame Chfang’a Message to lodlan Women 

The highlight of Thursday’s ip’th. Fehrnary) functions, however, was a 
reception arranged in honour of Madame Chiang Kai-shek by the All-India 
Women’s Conferenca at the fjady Irwin College, New Delhi. Rei'lying to the 
address of welcome presented to her by the Conference, Madame Chiang said : 

■' Words are inadequate to express my hearty appreciation of the kindness that 
has prompted yon to hold this meeting of welcome in my honour. The opportunity 
of meeting so many representative women of India alone is sullicient reason for roe 
to join my husband in coming to this great ooiintvy. Mrs. Pandit some time ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to my Work I did not feel that I ought to 
leave Cliiiia just then. The inward urge that I should come has been, however, 
latent for a long time. Therefore when the Generalissimo decided to take this 
trip, this urge became crystallized into action. Now that I am here and stand in 
the midst of the women leaders of India, who like their Chinese sisters are making 
immense contributions to tlicir beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, 
I am happy. 

“Your chairman has referred to the long and traditional relationship betweeq 
our two countries, and to a renewal of those ancient lionds of enltnre. I wish to 
reciprocate in full raeasiuo tliis sentiment. Tlie Cliiiiese have always regarded the 
pieople of India as tiieir brothers. Our two conntries have Imd long religions asso¬ 
ciation. Indeed, China and India arc two pillars which today are supporting the 
economic and industrial edifice of Asia. We are proud of the important part which 
we are playing togetlier in making tlie world safe for democracy. 

“Mrs. Pandit has imid me a tribute for my siiare in the war of resistance to 
aggression. While appreciating this, may 1 have your permission to share the 
tribute with my fellow country women, fii tlie past four years and a half, every 
section of Cliineso life has been culled upon to give its utmost for the nation ; and 
among those who have responded nobly to the needs of the crisis have been the 
women. The war, its mnllitude of problems, has brought forth a large number of 
new organizations coucernod with refuge, aid, war relief, increase of production 
enterprises and care of war orphans. 

’‘Our Chinese women are doing their tasks willingly and cheerfully because 
one cannot live in China and feel and think without being moved to action. The 
fact that a Japanese bombing raid kills 4,000 peoj'le in a single day may mean noth¬ 
ing to peoples living a great distance away from the scene, but when one hears 
flames roar, bombs thud, and sees the horrid outcome of meeting of human flesh 
and steel sharpnel, then the realities of war become very real. Chinese women have 
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been the first to face such suffering and misery, and also they have been In the 
forefront to carry out measures for their relief. 

“ Tlie desperation of the enemy—also your enemy now—caused by the failure to 
tnaVee military advantages at will lias led him to pursue a policy of slaughter of 
innocent people, men and women, of violence, of destruction of property, and of 
indiscriminate bombing in the hope of terrorizing those living in the interior of 
China. Such Japanese barbarism has not only failed to terrorize Chinese women 
to say nothing of Chinese men, but it has influenced thorn to work all the harder 
for the rescue of the injured, the safeguarding of homeless children and refugees, 
and evacuating of them to safer localities. 

“Under the auspices of our Women’s Advisory Council, women have been en¬ 
couraged to work oil the farms in place of their men wlio have joined the array. 
For those women who are unsnited for fariii work, factories have been established to 
give them employment. The Women's Advisory Council also sees to it that while 
their mothers are working either on the tunus or in the factories the older children 
are cared for in homes and the younger ones sent to day niirseries. Jn the broad 
sweep of the war work carried on by the women of China, devotion and accomplish¬ 
ment have become commonplaces. 

"The poet Holmes once said : ‘ft is the province, of knowledge to speak, and 
the privilege of wisdom to listen*. I woidd mndi prefer to he,ar what my Indian 
sisters have to tell me about their aspiruliona, their jiroblems and their achievements, 
because of all this they iiossess an abundance of knowledge. While listening to 
what you are going to tell me, I have no edaim to wisdom, hut 1 am dee|ily 
interested in your problems and have come here to learn. 

"Madame Chairman, in concluding, I wish to thank you and the members of 
the Conference once more tor the sincere and moving welcome that you one and all 
have been showing me during my short stay in India.” 

Madame Ctiiaug's Stirring Address 

After the formal reply, Madame Chaiiig Kai-shek delivered an estempore 
address to the meeting. 

"First of all,” Madame Uhaing Kai-shek said, ‘‘1 want to tell you what you are 
up against, and I think you would want to know. 1 believe yon are realists, for in 
spite of thousands of years of our heritage enriched by the development of tlie most 
profound system of philosophy yet evolved by any people in the world, the people of 
China aud India are realists, lou may have to fight against a foe full of treachery. 
During the last five years I have repeatedly pointed oiit what sort of people the 
Japanese are and what they Jmvc been doing in China, but because the Western 
world was too engrossed in other affairs, they branded mv admonitions as pro|)aganda. 
Now that the world has had a taste of Japanese metliorls at Singapore and Manila 
they are realizing that what 1 said was not a figment of war-torn imagination 
but bare facts. 

“In 1932 at Shanghai, when the Chinese and Japanese had agreed in principle 
on certain conditions and were on the eve of signing an agreement, that very night 
the Japanese bombed and set fire to the sleeping |.oi>nlation of CJiaj'ei and tens of 
thousands of people were killed and wounded. Just before llie outbreak of the 
present Pacific hostilities, while the Japanese Ambassador in America and Kuiiisu 
were carrying on conversutions with Mr. Hull, the Jaj'anese again without warning 
struck at Pearl Harbour. 

“A nation which has treachery as its jiolii'v in international dealings can 
never be trusted. The Japanese arc already at your door. They have already struck 
at China and Burma. Who knows what will happen when they strike India ? They 
will say to yon : ‘Wo come to liberate you.’ But that is a lie. 

“Do you know what hapiiened in Nanking ? After our troops had withdrawn, 
the Japanese lounded up every able-bodied man they could find there, tied them 
wrist to wrist, made them walk out of the town, heat them aud bavoneted them. 
Later on the Japanese did not even take the tronbie to bayonet or siioot them but 
made them dig their own graves and buried them alive,” 

After describing what the Japanese had done to Chinese Women, 
Madame Chiaiig kai-shek went on in a moving [.ussage: “What did 
they do to our children I They captured them and took their blood 
for the purpose of blood transfusion. They also sent boatloads of our 
children to be trained as traitors to tbeir own country. We have found mniiy little 
Spies who told us that they had been toained by the Japanese to work against us. 
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This happened especially after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1932, when 
these children wore carried off in thousands and specially drilled to work against 
their fatherland. 

“When the Japanese occupy and seize a city they are not only out to loot every¬ 
thing but they try to kill the very soul of the iieople, everything to deaden body 
and soul. In cases when some of the surviving population were employefl as 
labourers by the Japanese they received as part payment, injections of opium and 
heroin. Tho Japanese are an incredibly cruel and inhumanly callous enemy.” 

Calling upon Indian women lo prepare tiiemselves Madame Chiang said ; “We 
did everything wc couUl at first to apjiease the Japanese because we needed time in 
which to prepare ourselves. Hut when at last we ktievv the ruthlcssness of the enemy 
we had to take up arms, ill-piei)arcd ns we were, for we I’ealizcd that however teri- 
ble suffering and death may be, there was a worse thing—slavery of body and 
slavery of soul. 

“China today is an ackiiowiedged ally of the democracies hut we have earned this 
name by fighting mostly with bare fiesh and inferior arms, and by destroying every¬ 
thing of value which might fall into the hands of the enemy as wo wiihdrew into 
the interior. We have burnt our fields ; we have destroyed our houses ami property 
in order to prevent the enemy from gaining tliem. We have this courage because 
we know that in order to save our national life we must liave the fortitude to 
sacrifice our individual life. 

“As soon as the war started we women of China formed ourselves into a 
Women’s Council, a national body'. In each province we formed a provincial com¬ 
mittee and in each district a smaller branch. We followed a definite programme 
to help win the war. We trained and are oontiiuiing to tiniii thonsnnds of young 
women to go to every part of the country to tell the people what the war is about. 
In India toilay, there must be many peoide, who still do not understand what the 
war is about, and who must be told. Many women from schools nud colleges run 
away to join our war effort because they said they could not study while their 
nation was in jeopardy. I jiave trained such women iiersoiially. Among other lijies 
of work after training they go behind tho array and do liaison work between the 
army and the people. 

“At first the authorilles asked how can girls go and work in the big hospitals 
where the men are so rough ? Who couhl protect them '? Do you know that when 
the girls went there tho men called them army officers and saluUd tliem as such I 
Now we receive hundreds of telegrams asking for more women nurses and 
workers for the hospitals. For not only are the girls appreciated for their nursing 
ability but also for the fact that they lu-ovidc wtiokeomc ami inspiring entertain¬ 
ment for tlio soldiers during tlioir stay in the hospitals. As in India, there are 
many illiterate I'eop'le in China, and our worn- n me also working against illiteracy. 
The soldiers are learning to read ami write while convalescing. Many of our factories 
and industries have been destroyed. Bo we have inul to reliiin to hand industries. 
These are organized in luoduclioii contres and we ran sliow you the success of these 
by saying that not only has the atandaid of the ] eople’s liveliluiod gone up in 
districts where these centres exist, but also by tlic fad that by the employment of 
women in the centres, their men have been able to join the aimy. You cannot 
expect a man to fight in tlie trenches and leave Ids family unless he" knows that his 
women are self-Hupiiorting and can look alter their children. 

“The spirit of the new Chin.a is one for all and all for one. We are united 
by suffering and victory will crown our cltbrls. In every worthwhile enterprise, 
there must be jieople who arc willing to sacrifice everything tiicy Iiave for what they 
hold most dear if that is to he a success. JVe in China have these peo|ile, 1 do 
not mean the Ceneralissimo. I do not mean myself. I mean the jicople of China, 
the unsung heroes. ’ 

“Uke India, China’s roots arc deep. In our fertile soil which is now soaked in 
the blood of our piatriots, whether soldiers or eiviiinns, we shall grow fruit for the 
future. Thus runs a Chinese proverb : “Ddiik only of sowing; think not of reap¬ 
ing.’ We of this generation shall not reap the full benefits of what we have sown 
but the generations to come will reap tlio fruits of our sacrifice. And as we 
today are reaping the fruits of labour of our ancestors, so must we be willing 
to sow for our children and our ehildren’s children.” 

Visit to Khyber Pass 

On Friday (13th February) morning, the Ceneralissimo left by plane for the 
Nort-West Fi'oiitier Province on a visit to the Khyber Pass. Meantime, Madame 
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Chiang Kai-sliek also, aceompfliiied by Mrs. Vijayahixml Pandit, visited Agra, where 
she spent three hours sooiug the Taj Mahal, the fort and otlier monuments. 

The Cfenoralissimo landed at the Peshawar aerodrome at 1 P. M. on Fri¬ 
day and w'as received by Ilia Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontior 
Province and other high oilii'ials Puring the afternoon, the (leneralissirao visited 
the defences of the Khyher Pass. 

Speaking at .Tamrud to Afridi tribesmen, the Chinese leader said that he felt 
that he was talking to his own brothers. IJe was greatly overwhelmed by the 
hearty welcome he had received from them. “I lioj e my brave biothers of the 
Khybcr Agency will join bands with my comitry and onr ally Great Britain in 
order to defeat .Tai)an, Germany and Italy so that freedom may be brought forth¬ 
with and the world freed from war and aggression.'’ He wished the Afridis all 
prosperity. 

On his return from the Khyher Pass the Gctieralissimo was received at .Tamrud 
by the Governor, who intiodnceil him to Niiwah Mohammed Zaman Khan, head of the 
Afridis and other Chiefs of the Khyher Agency. The (ieiicraliBsimo then iiipected a 
guard of honour furnished by Khyher Khassadars and tribal Boy Scouts. Eater, the 
Afridis entertained the Chinese leader to tea. The party then left for Peshawar, 
where the Governor gave a banquet in honour of the Gi-neralissirao. 

Hctiirii From Peshawar 

On Saturday Uth. Feb. morning, the Generalissimo arrived in I.flliore on his return 
journey from Pesliawar. Ho was received at the Lahore aerodrome by Sir Bertrand 
Glaiicy, Governor of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Uyat Khan, and other Ministers of 
the Punjab Government. 

After sitending a few hours at the Government House, Lahore, the Generali¬ 
ssimo fiew back to Delhi, where he arrived in the evening. 

Mrs. SaHjjini Maiilu met Madame Cliiang Kai-shek on Saturday evening and 
had tea with her, “The emliodied Hamc of Cliinesc tcnalssance ” was one of the 

g hrases in which the [lOetess later summed up her impression of Madame Chiang 
iai-shek. 

Press ConJerer.ce 

On Saturday afternoon, a Press Conference was arranged bv the Bureau of 
Public Information to meet Ur. llollington Tong, the Cliinese'Vice-Minister of 
Information, 

Addressing the Press Conference ns “brother oraftsinen,’’ J)r. Tong said he had 
brought greetings from tlie members of the Chinese Imiirlh Estate to their ally, 
India. Their common enemy, Jannn, was putting out lies whicli must be overtaken 
and counteracted ; he had decided to api oint a Cidntsc correspomieiit in Calcutta 
and another in Itelhi and he hoi’od Imlinn <orres| ondei.ts too would visit Clinng- 
kiiig where his ofiice alrea<ly dealt with miO foreign I’lrsa Coirrsi'Oiidents none of 
whom,', he regretted, was an Indian. He had talks with .“^ir Frederick Puckle, In¬ 
formation Secretniy, to estaltlish quirk means of tiaiumission for the regnlnr ex¬ 
change of news between India and China and was also working out a broudoast 
time-table for tiie same [uupose. 

The peoi'Ie of China, he said, would like to rend in the Chinese Press stories of 
the Indian people’s eontriliulion to the war efloif, their miinitions production, the 
heroism of Indian soldiers, India’s air raid jtreenution arrangements and stories of 
human interests, but not yellow journalism. 

More than 20 years ago, he revealed, the Ja| anese had draw n u]) the Taruifca 
Memorial, otherwise called the Charter of Aggression. It pwovided for th.e conquset, 
in turn, of China, the South Seas, India and the whole world, (.diginnllv, it was 
laughed at, and was not taken seriously by tlie woihi, hut today it had been proveil 
indisputably to be a genuine eloenment,. He would like every Indian to read it anti 
promised to send it by the ton if Sir Fredei ick I'nekle'w ould arrange for its 
transport. 

Warning the people of Iiulia, Dr. Tong saiil ; “ .\t first the ,Ta| arie.se always 
use sweet woids and say ‘friends, brothers ami sisters, we iiave rome to rescue you 
from fire and hell,’ ami when they come they bring i.eil wiili tlicrrr ; tliat has been 
our eii.erieuee during tire last four and half years. 'Ihey did indesci iliahie thingg 
to our women and wherever they went they left nothing of onr iioierty. ]r was 
like a tyjdroon sweeping over the land. They left nothing for the i opnlation to eat ; 
they W'anted them to starve. It is not a nit^nge of hrotlurhood or of friendship 
that they bring ; it is a message of deatlr, chilled death, it is barbarity and every¬ 
thing cruel." 
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China’s Publicity Organisation 

Mr. Andrew, Press Attache of the British Legation at Chungking, was also 
present at the Conference and paid a tribute to the remarkable efficiency of the 
publicity organization which, he said, was the creation of Dr. Tong, and which had 
neen rebuilt twice after its offices and records had been blown up by Japanese 
bombs. As an illustration of Chinese publicity methods, Mr. Andrew stated that 
only recently Dr. Tong’s office had put out a remarkable slogan ; “Every rumour 
is an enemy bullet.” 

On Sunday l.’ith. February morning Begum Shah Nawaz, m.l.a. (Punjab) had 
an interview with Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Later in the day, her daughter. Miss 
Murataz Shah Nawaz, also had an interview with Madama Chiang. 

Students' Welcome 

In the afternoon the All-India Students’ Federation presented a silken banner 
of the World Students’ Association to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. On ithe banner 
were embroidered the words : “ To the brav'e Chinese students from the All-India 
Students’ Federation.” The banner will be presented by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
the Chinese national organization of students in Chungking. 

Madame Chiang thanked the Indian students’ organisation for the gift and said 
that she would gladly convey the message of the Indian Students to their Chinese 
brethren. 

A copy of the greetings for the Chinese students passed at the All-India 
Students’ Conference, held recently at Patna, was also handed over to Madame 
Chiang to be delivered to the Chinese youth. 

Qenerallssimo And Madame Chiang Mtet The Press 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met representatives of the 
Press on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful lawn of their residence. After shaking 
hands with the Press Representatives, the Generttlissimo said in Chinese, which was 
translated into English by Dr. llollington Tong : 

“ Madame Chiang and myself are very happy to meet you today. I have been 
in India nearly a week, but what I have seen has tremendously impressed me. 
After my return to China. I may have something to say to you, but today I have 
nothing to say except to give you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet jfou 
today. You may ask a few questions from Madame Chiang. With your permission 
I will now retire. Good-bye.” 

Madame Chiang Answers Questions 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek spent some time with pressmen, answering questions 
In answer to a question as to what had impressed her most in India, she said : 

” I have been so short a time here, and India is such a huge country, that it is 
going to take me some time really to digest what I have seen. But one thing 
which has impressed me, one of the many things which have impressed me, is the 
fact that the women of India, like the women of Chinn, will have to take a tremen- 
douB part in the recoiiatinction of the country. 1 have met quite a number of 
leaders among Indian women, and I am full of hope that the women of India will be 
able to fulfil that destiny, and I am greatly impressed by the selfiesB quality of the 
women whom I have met. And, if they are the representatives of Indian women, 
I assure you India has an even more glorious future than what her past has been. 

Appealing to the Press, Madame Chiang said : 

“The war has to be fought not only with bullets, with artillery and with 
aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the press. You have tremendous influence 
over tlie people. The Press in China today lefiects the will of the people, the 
heart of the people. Not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the moulder 
of opinion. And, you have, therefore, a tremendous responsibility. Voice die out, 
but the printed word seems to live on the mind of the reader. I hope you will 
not take the easy way of writing the sensational, but the more fundamental and 
honest way of writing what you think the pieople should know in order to educate 
mass opinion. That is my message to you, 

“Speaking for my husband and myself, we would have regretted it if we 
had not been able to see you, because we feel that you are a very vital part, a very 
essential part, in the India of today and in the India of tomorrow.” 

Asked whether there were religious differences in China, Madame Chiang said ; 
We have no clear-cut religious seclions as in India. Religion has more 
or less become part of life. Politics is not coloured by religion. We are all Chinese. 
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We all are one. 

“U has been posBible to put up this gigantic struggle, because we feel it is 
better to die than to become slaves and to have our cbildeni become slaves. We 
are determined to be treed from the .Japanese aggression. 

'T am not paying you a compliment, but I feel a bond of sympathy and 
spiritual unity between your people and mine, which my stay here has intensified.” 

Giving her impressions about the Taj Mahal, she said : "I think it is a very 
beautiful building. I think it is the symbol of a spirit even more beautiful than 

the building itself ; because it shows that none of ns really die, even if our bodies 

die. I think the spirit lives on and when we think of the fact that so many 

centuries ago there was this devotion of an emperor to his empress, it only proves 

what the human heart and the human mind is capable of.” 

Visit to Calcutta 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, accompanied by their party, 
left New Delhi by stieeial train on Monday 16th February morning for Calcutta, where 
they arrived the following afternoon (February 17). On arrival at Howrah station, they 
were received by high otiicials of the Government of Bengal and other prominent 
persons. The party later drove to the Government House. 

The same evening the Generalissimo granted an interview to Mr. M. A, Jinnah. 

Assembly's Welcome to Generalissimo 

Meanwhile, a motion extending a welcome and expressing admiration for 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek was moved in the Central Assembly 
on Tuesday, February 17, by Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House. 

The motion veati; “Upon the occasion of the visit to Iiiilia of Their Excellencies 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-ahek and Madame Chiang, this Assembly do place 
on record its high appreciation of the honour done thereby to India and its 
heart-felt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Geueralissimo to China 
and the world in combating a power against whose aggression China and India 
are now happily allied.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr, Aney's Speech 

Commending Lis resolution for the unanimous acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Aney said : 

“This resolution really needs no speech to commend it for unanimous acceptance 
by this House. 

“It tries to embody in two short sentences the feelings of appreciation and 
admiration which the visit of the Geueralissimo and Madame Chiang have evoked 
throughout this country. In this expression of appreciation the whole country has 
joined. Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation, 
Indian States and numerous other public, institutions and organisations extended 
hearty and warm welcome to the distinguished guests to this country. 

“This Assembly, which constitutionally represents the whole of British India 
and can therefore speak for them authoritatively, will be doing a bare duty which 
it owes to the country it represents in adopting the resolution moved by me. 

“What is the secret of this universal demonstration of the feelings of 
welcome and admiration for the Generalissimo and Madame ? 

“Our guests represent China, a country and a culture- which is no doubt as 
old as India and Indian culture, if not more. The visit no doubt recalls to our 
mind the old ties, spiritual, religious and cultural, by which these two great nations 
have been bound ne,arly for more than two thousana years. India has the proud 
privilege of being the sacred laud of the birth of I.oid Goutam Buddha, whose 
religion and preachings have been mainly followed in China, and as such a country 
to which pious pilgrims from China have been coming to visit the various places 
and shrines rendered sacred and sanctified by the activities of Rhri Goutam Bnddlia 
and his great disciples in later years. Ancient India, whicdi delighted more in rendering 
silent service to humanity than in recoding and chronicling it in pompous language 
in books of chronicles and histories, is found more accurately and faithfully 
described in the writings of some of these great talented pilgrims than in the 
old literature of the Hindus themselves. 

“But let me assure the members of this House that the revival of memories 
of the olden connection, however pleasing to certain minds that take a more 
absorbing interest in the past than iii the present, is uoC enough to explsiu the 
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iiiianiraous tiibiiten that are hciiiK paid to the Geiieraligsimo and Madnrae by people 
ot all castes, cTceds and colours, 

“There is certainly -Hoinethiii!: outataiidinv; in our guests which appeals to all 
ftViKG, wtircns up thi^ir :nul evokes llinir ftjiprpciution /oid afliuii'jition. 

Those wlio are familiar wi'h i.he iri.idc.rii hi.stoiy of China and the story of the 
e&t.alilishmenl. of the Chinese lienuhlic by the late Sun A'at Sen and the vicisBitiides 
through which it lias gone and i.a still goinc^ c.ertainly aware of the (tart tdayetl 
by onr di,stingnished gnest.s in tliat strncjjle. They can easily see tho tninciples 
which both of tliem tyjiify in tlieir Uvea and which they stand and Htrngglo for. 

“The, eataldishinenl of a Repnblic in China in place of the old Maindvn regime 
is in itself an acliifivement of an cpo.di-niaking oharnctcr. <.)nr guests have not 
only made tlie greatest sacrifice in that noble (If.ort. which like a magic wand or 
Kayakalpa enahlcd China to shake off her old age and ant bravely and cnthnsiasli- 
oally like a young nation, tmt the disliiignished guests have taken on themselves 
tile onerous duty of preserving this edifice of democracy intact against the 
aggressive design.s of a [lowerfnl ncighUonr like Jninui, 

‘Julian was one of the tiist eiilprits ilnring the last twelve years to invade the 
lands of an age-old, peaceful iieighhonr to satisfy her ambition of hnilding an 
Empire in the bar East, d his act of tinwarranted aggi-ession, which resulted in (lie 
loss of Manchukun, naturally and inevitably excited tlie sympalbies of India and all 
other civilised nations that stand for democracy and the racial, territorial and 
cultural integrity of nations. 

■‘The lieroin struggle which the Chinese peo|de have been carrying cm almost 
unaided during the last five years against Japan In defenee of her Republic and 
democracy under the uniipie leadership of the (.ieneralissimo, will nndoubtedly go 
down to postsrily as one of the iiohlesl and the mtist inspiring chapters in the 
history of the luimati race. 

“Cut guests, the GeneraUsaimo and Madame have been untiviiig in their efToits 
to fight with their powerful adversary. There in China, as in Russia, we see how a 
whole nation, and not merely a mercenary army, enn fight in defence of its liberties, 
hearths and homes in spite of all odds and hamihtaps. 'I'lio guests have placed before 
us and the whole world ilie example of what the polilionl leadership of a nation 
can really mean ami achieve. They have during the last ten years turned supine 
China, sillfcring from an over-dose of opium for more than 10 centuries, into a 
nation of soldiers wliich watc.hes sleeplessly' and vigilantly the movements of a 
dangerous enemy ami figliis with a dciermination and strength which has excited 
the nilmiralion of tlie whole world and to a great extent frustraled his plans of 
Imperial conquests. 

“'I’he German aggression in Europe and Japan’s aggression on the lauds in the 
Far East have enaiiied the Allied I’owers U) appreciate the significance of the Chinese 
struggle against Japait. ft is really an act of great <diivalry and magnanimity that 
China, under tlie leadership of onr gnesis, has joined tho Allies and pledged its 
word to tight the enemies to the finish ami eoneiude no sepa ate peace. 

“The war has no doubt taken a very serious and unfavonrahle turn iii the Far 
East during the past month. 'Ihe news of tlie f.dl of Hingapore, received by us 
only two days before, is no doubt a news of major defeivi of the Rrilish arms. 
'I'lie loss of Singapore virtually renders this country exi'osed to enemy attacks by 
sea ami land, 

“At a time, of gloom and despondency like this, when everything looks 
diss))poiMling and disheartening, the example of the heroic struggle carried on by 
the Cliinese I'fcople and their iletormination to stand shoulder to shouhler widi India 
to fight Japan, and the hand of assistance held nut by America, are the most 
important factors that send rays of hoite to dispel dailcness and to cheer us up 
and keep the (lame hutuiug. 

‘ HooseveU, Blaiin and Chiang Ixni-.shek are tho three persons whose comhinatioii 
ami co-operation with the Uniteii Kingdom ami India will. 1 feel sure, save not 
only India and the Brilish Conimonwcalih imt the whole world from the great 
catastrophe to which it is being led and driven by the Axis powers. 

Demoeracy and civilisation look to Uic Generalissimo as one of their savionra 
ami orotagonisfa. And the confidence which the presence of onr distinguished guests 
has inspiied in tlie whole of India for tlie ultimate sucoess of these great principles 
for which the Allies stand, is the real secret of the universal tribute paid to them 
throngtiont the length and hreadli of this country, 

“In concluding, I will quote a line from the books of a great Sanskrit 

poet 
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‘Grcftt men, full of compassion for the down-trodden, sanctify the shrines them¬ 
selves and places of worship Ijy their holy and august visits to such places.’ 

"India, therefore, riglitly feels herself honoured by the presence of tbo 
Generalissimo and Madame, who have pro-eminontly dedicated their lives to the 
service of Ciiinn and the cause of justice, righteousness and democracy, which is 
the common cause of Ute whole civilised world. 

‘T have, threforo, no doubt that this House will carry the resolution with 
unanimity and aoclainatiou. 

Meeting with Mahatma OandhI 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiaag Kai-shek met Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had come to Calcutta specially for the purpose, on Wednesday, 18th. Februaiy 
afternoon. The meeting lasted for nearly 4^ hours. Among those present at the 
interview were Pandit Jawaliarlal Neiini and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

It was understood that during the latter part of the conversation Mahatma 
Gandhi used his spinning-wheel for a few minutes and made a present of the yarn 
he had spun to the Generalissimo. Ho also presented a spinning-wheel to Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Visit to SSntluiketan 

'The following day, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek visited 
Shantiniketnn, centre of the famous Tagore University. A pair of silk dhotis 
and a chuddar for the Geucr.vlissimo and a lovely silk sari for Madame Chiang 
were presented on behalf of the Viswahharati at a reception iield in their honour. 
Replying to the addross of welcome presented to him, the GcueraliHsimo said : 

"Roth Madame Chiang and I feel happy to visit the home of the great poet 

at this iuleruatioual seat of learning. We are grateful for the reception you 

have given to us. We did not see the poet in person, but we are glad to 
witness the spirit he had left beliind in this institution he has founded. We 
fervently hope that tlie teacliors and students who have gathered here will try 
to build u)) the great work, of which the foundation has already been laid 
by your Gnrndev. Just ns our Him Yat Sen had established the spirit of 
universal brotherhood amongst us and raised tlie glory of new China, so your 
great preceptor has elevated the spirit of your great land alid brought to it a new 
awakening. 

“I have brought nothing from China to offer yon hut the warmth 
of my heart and the good wishes of onr people. May you achieve the 
great work that has been left as a trust to the eiilire nation by the great 
leader of your land.” 

Replying separately, Madam Chiang Kai-shek said : “Today my mind 
flies back to thousands of students in my own country. Seeing your young 
faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of New China 
and I also remember the terrible trial through which they are passing 
at this iioiiT, Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and 

thousands of onr students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery. Their 

homes and snietuaries of learning were desecrated and destroyed, but as 
yon know they walked luindreds of miles to new seats of learning provided 
by the Government in the interior of the country. They kept the mind 
of China awake and tiie torch of flaming iiatriolism burning brighter 
than ever. 

“In this peaceful land, not siifforing from Japanese militarism, it may be 
for you to realize wiiat this means 1 wonder also whether you realize that the 
principles of humanity demand a dynamic attitude towards life. Absence of hatred 
would be a dead and cold thing if it did not make it possible for others to per¬ 
petrate wickedness and wrong. You have a great opportunity and lead millions into 
freedom and equality, 

“The Japanese bombed onr universities thinking that they were hot-beds of 
resistance, and our students took the opportunity to ;mBke them real hot-beds of 
resistance. They carried on their work among the masses of our people. They laid 
the foundation of a great united China, 

“Your noble founder, I believe, wanted you to'.prepara yourselves to become 
leaders. He would not remain apart from your people and be mere leader in name 
only, but bring revival in the generations which have to redeem yonr nation. I 
know that if our young people were aware of the possibility of my coming here, 
they would have sent their warm greetings of fellowship and of their sympathy for 
27 
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you. Your poet has a place in the minds of the Chinese people for their heart and 
has been enshrined in all time to come." 

Meeting 'With Bengal Premier 

On Friday February 20, the llengal I’rcmier, Mr. A. K. Fazinl Hnq, and the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Pra.sad Mookerjee, called on the Generalissimo and 
had over an hour’s conversation with him. 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang also met other leading Indian personalities 
during the rest of their slay in Calcutta. 

Farewell Message To India 

On the evening of vSatnrday. February 21, His E.scellency the GciieralisKimo 
Chiang Kai-shek gave his farewell message to tlie people of liulia. The message 
was read ont by Madame Chiang Kai-shek and liroadcast from the Calcutta station 
of All India lladio. 'The following is the full text of the message ; 

“During my two weeks’ slay in India, 1 have had the op)ioitnnity of diseussiiig 
very frankly with the highest civil and military authorities, ns well as with my 
Ii\diaii friends questions eoncerning joint plans against aggression and the objective 
of our common effovls. I am happy to find that thpro was full symjmtliy and 
general nmierslimding between ns. iMy mission is lunv drawing to a close. On the 
eve of my de))artnro I wish to bid farowrdl to my friends in India and to thunk 
yon for tlie many kidnesses showered upon Madame and myself. ’I’he hriefness of 
my stay has not permitted me to tell the Indian pen|>le all that I wisiieil to say. 
I avail myself of this o|iporltinity to address to them the following message. It is 
the expression of my high and warm regard and long elietished hopes for India, 
it comes from tlie depth of my heart. 

“Since my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaetion that 
there exists among the people of India nnanimons determination to opjiose aggression. 
China and India comprise onehalf of the world’s population. Tlteir common fron¬ 
tier extends to 3.000 kilometers. In the 2,(KJ0 years’ liistory of llicir iiitereonrae, 
whioli has been of purely cultural and commercial character, there has never been 
an armed conflict. Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uiiinlerrn- 
pti:d peace between two iieighlionring countries. Tiiis is irrefutable proof that our 
two peoples are peace-loving hy nature. 

‘To day they have not only i<lcniical interests but also the same destiny. For 
this reason they are in duty hound to .side with the anti-aggression countries and 
figlit shoulder to shoulder in order to seenro real peace for tlio whole world. 

■'Moreover, our two peoples have an outsuuidiug virtno in common, namely, the 
noble spirit of sclf-saoiifice for the sake of justice and riglifemisnoss. It is rJiis tradi¬ 
tional spirit wliich sliould move them to self-negation for the salvation of mankind. 
It is also this spirit which has prompted China to ho the first to take up arms 
against aggression and, in the present war, to ally herself nnhesitatingly with the 
anti-aggression countries, not merely for the purpose of securing her own freedom, 
but also for the purpose of securing jnslicc and freedom for all mankind, 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this most 
critical moment in the history of civili/.alion our Isvo peoples should exert them¬ 
selves to the utmost iu the case of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free 
world could the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore, 
should freedom be denied to either China or India, there could be no real pence 
in the world, 

"The present international situation divides the world into two camps, the 
aggression camp and tlio anti-aggression camp. Ail those who are opposed to 
aggression and are SI riving for the freedom of their country and mankind should 
join the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course and there is no time to 
wait for developments. Now is the crucial moment for the whole future of mnnkinil. 
The issue before us does not concern the dispute of any one man or country ; 
nor does it concern any specific questioiiB pending between one peo))le and another! 
Any people therefore wliich joins the aiiti-nggrcssion front may be said to co-operate 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. ' 

"This leads us to believe that the pacific war is a turning point in the 
history of nationalism. Tlie method, however, by which the peoples of the 
world could attain their freedom might be different from what it used to be. 
The anti-aggression nations now c.xpeet that in this new era the people of India 
should voluntarily bear their full share of responsibility in the present struggle for 
the survival of a free world in which India must play a part, A vast majority of 
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the world’s opinion is in full sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. This 
sympathy, which is so valuable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised in 
terms of money or material and should therefore by all means be retained. 

“The present strupplo is one between freedom and slavery, between 
lipht and darkness, between pood and evil, between resistance and aggression. 
Sliould the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the 

world sufi'er a setback for at least 100 years and there would be no end 
to human sufferings. 

“So far ns Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese 
militarists arc beyond description. I'he snircrings and oppression which have 
been tlie fate of Fonnosans and Koreans since their suhjugatioii by Japan 
should serve as a warning. As regards the barbarities committed by the 
Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking in December, 
1937, is a case in point. (.)ver 2,(.i0,0(X) civilians were massacred williin 

one week. For the last five years the civilian popiilnlioii in free China Iiave 
been subjected, almost daily, to boinbings from the air and bombardment 

by heavy artillery. In every place invaded by the Japanese troops, men, 

women and children were either assaulted or killed. Young men and educated 

people received their st'ecial altcrition with the result that men of intelli¬ 
gence and ideas have been tortured. Nor is this all. Institutions of cultni'o, 

objects of historical inioroHt and vtiltte, and even articles necessary for 
livelihood, such as cooking utensils, plonghs, tools and domestic animals 

have been either forcibly laken away or destroyed. In places under 
Japanese military occupaiion rape, rapine, itjceniliaristn and mnrder are of 

frequent oocnrrence. Moreover, they have with official connivance everywhere 
opened ojnnm duns, guinliling honses and houses of ill-fame in order to 

sap the vitivlity of the people and deslrny tlieir siiirit. Such is the disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be found in countries 

invaded by the otiier aggi'cssor nalions. Wbal I have just said is but 
an iiiadeqnate description of the trite elate of alfaivs as reported by Chinese 

and foreign eye-witnesses. 

“In these liotiible times of savagery and brute force the people of 

India, should, for the sake of civilization uitd human freedom, give their 
united support to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in 

the joint declaration of 20 nations and ally themselves with the anti- 

aggression front. 1 hope they will wholeheartedly join tiro Allies, namely, 
China. Great Britain, America and the Soviet Union, and participate 

shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for the siirvivtil of a free world until 

comideto virUory is achieved and the duties incumbent upon them in these 

troubled limes have been fully discharged. 

“Lastly, I sincerely hope, and I confidently believe, that onr ally, 
Great Britain, without waiting for any demands on the part of the people 
of India, will as speedily as possible give llrein real political power so 

that they may be in a position furllier to develoii tlieir spiritim! and 

material strength and thus realize tliut tlieir participation in the war is 

not merely an aid to the uiiti-aggrcRsion nations for securing victory, but 

also a liiniing-iioint in tlieir struggle for India’s ficcdom. From an objective 

point of view, I am of the oi>inion that this wonlrl be the wisest polie,y 
which will redound to the credit of the Brilisli Empire ’’ 

And thus India bade adieu to tire great Ciiiucse, leafier and his noble 

consort at the conclusion of a visit wldch may well turn out to be a 

land-mark in history. 

China’s Ray 

An announcement made by H. E. the Viceroy said 

"In all too short a time we shall be bidding (iod-speed to his Kxct'llency 
Generalissimo Cbiang Kai-shek and Mtulamn Cbiang on their journey back 
to their own country. They leave behind in our hearts in India a iiiclute 

of a brave and wise leader and a gracious lady ; they take with them the 
assurance that India is heart and soul with China in a common struggle. 
I believe the people of India would welcome an oirportunity of commemoi-ating 
this visit, and 1 propose, on a day to ho called Chruu's Day, to throw my 
Wax Purposes Fund open to siihscripliotiB for Cliiiia’s War Charities, and 
to supplement the money so received by an ni>pro|>riato contribution from 
the sums already subscribed to my Fund by the I’rinces and people of 
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India. This money I will hand to Madame Chianp, to be distributed as 
she may think tit. I have fixed March the 2nd as China's Day and invite 
everyyone to combine to make it a Biiecess.” 

The date was later altered to March 7. 

Messages Exchanged 

The following! are the messages exchanged between His Excellency Generali¬ 
ssimo Chiiing Kai-shek and Jlis Excellency the Viceroy ; 

Prom His ExctHency GencmHssinto Chiang Kai-shek dated February St : 

“On tile eve of onr departure (or China. I wish to express onr hearly apprecia¬ 
tion of the hospitality that yon and I.ady l.inlithgow have shown to 
Madame Chiang and myself during onr visit to India. Although our stay h.as 
been short, yet 1 am glad that satisfactory decision has been reached on a 
plan for our concerted action againgt aggression and for the parts both 
nations are to play. 

“In leaving India 1 am taking away with me a firm conviction 
that onr two countiies will spare noUiiiig in striving for further consolidation 
of their joint war efforts and for the early destruction of the force of 

lawlessnesH.'’ 

His Pxcellent'y the Viceroy replied ; 

“I deeply appreciate Your Excellency's nicss.age, and assure yon that 

Lady Linlithgow and I will long retain the hapipiest recollections of your 

visit and that of Madame Chiang. 

“I fully share your satisfaction that suhstautin! results have been achieved 
ill concerting onr joint action against aggression iiiul in the close co-ordination 
of Military plans. 

‘‘Here in India we will taka to heart and follow the good advice 

which Your Excellency lias given na out of tlie pientitiide of Cliiiia’s 
bitter experiences. We will unite to resist tlie rntldeHs and linilal aggressor. 

We will stand siionlder to shoulder with (iic bravo Chinese army and 

people whose strength is in Y'onr Excdlencies’ wise and constant leadership. 

Como what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 

Utterly hroken. 

“I trust Y’onr ICscelleney and Madame Chiang are well and rested after 
the fatigues of so crowded and Btrenuous a visit." 


The Tanaka Memorandum 

In this cunncclion it will ho intensting to read the Tanaka 

Memorandmn, a snininary of which we give in the following pages :— 
General Tanaka, whoso niune is associated witli llie infamous Tanaka 
Memorandum, wliose pnblii! record was one of orgoniBed treacbery, brigandage 
and clandestine murder, became the Prime Minister of Japan in 1927. Under 
him tlie first sto]) was taken to install the wnr-mongeis Tada and Doihara 
in important j'osts in the Government. As Vice Chief of tlie General Staff 
and Minister of War during the fruitless Siberian expedition, Tanaka 

embezzled several millions of secret service funds. Yet he became Premier 

and concnrrently Foreign Minister in 1927 largely throngh the good offices 
of the equally unscrupulous Viscount Miura, the murderer of the Queen 
of Korea. 

The most important event of his Premicrehip was the assassination In 

1928 of Chang ‘J’so Lin, the nationalist warlord of Mancluiria. It was 
plotted and carried out at his instance by Colonel Doiliara who with 
General Tada was responsible for the undeclared war in Manchuria in 1930. 
The aseasBination eventually led to Tanaka’s resignation, and immediately 
after this he found himself and his colleagues so mneh involved in 

administration irregularities that fearing proaecnlion and replacement as head 
of the Seiyukai Parly, he mysteriously committed hari kiri iu Beptember 1929, 

The fullowiug are extracts from the Memorandum prej'arcd by General 
Tanaka in 1927 when he was Prime Minister of Japan. The document has been 
sometimes described as "Japan’s Mein Kampf”:— 
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"The three eastern provinces are politically tlie imperfect spot in the 
Far East, For the sake of self-protection, as well as the protection of the 
others, Japan cannot remove the difficulties in Eastern Asia iinless she 
adopts a policy of “Blood and Iron.” But in carrying out this policy we 
have to face the United States which has been turned against us and 
China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. I)i the future, if wo want 

to control Chino, we must first crush the United States just as in the past 
we had to fight in the Itusso-Japanese War. But in order to conquer China, we must 
first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conqiier the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China, the rest of the Asiatic 
countries and the South Seas eouiitries will fear us and surrender lo us. 

Then the world will realize tliat Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare 

to violate our rights. This is the plan left to tis by Emperor Miiji, 
the success of which is esseutial to our national existence. 

Tlie way to gain actual riglits in Maneburia and Mongolia is to use 
this region as a base and under the pretence of trade and commerce 
penetrate tlie rest of China Armed by the lights already secured we ahall 
seize the resources all over the country. Having China’s cntiie resonreefl 

at our disposal we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe. But to get control of Manchuria 
and Slougolia is tlie first step if the A’omato race wish to distinguish 
themselves on continental Asia. Final success lielongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full growth of national strength belong to the 
country having extensive territory. If we piiisuo a positive policy to 
enlarge our rights in Manchuria and China, ail these piereqiiisitcs of a 
powerful nation will constitute no problem, Fiirthermoro, our suridus popiilatioii 
of 700,000 each year will also be taken care of. If we want to inaugurate 
a new policy and secure the permanent prosperity of our empire, a positive policy 
towards Manchuria and Mongolia is the only way- 

Technique Of Penetration 

"IMiile the sovereign rights are not clearly defined and while the Chinese 
and the Soviet Governments are engaging their attention elsewlicre, it is our 
opportunity quietly to build our influence. Once we have pnrclinsed most of 
the laud there, there will be no room for dispute ns to whether Mongolia 
belongs to the Japanese or the Mongolians. Aided by our military powers, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In order to carry out iliis plain, we 

should appropriate Yen 1,000,(1)0 from the "secret funds” of Uie Army Depart¬ 
ment’s budget BO that four linndred retired officers disguised as teachers 
and Chinese citizens may lie sent into tintcr ami Inner Mongolia to mix 

with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian iirinees, to acquire 
from tliem riglits of pasturage and mining and lo lay the foundation of our 
uational interests for the next luindred years. 

“Since the annexation of Korea, wo have had very little trouble. But 
President Wilson’s devlaialion of the Hclf-detcrmiuatioii of voces after 

the European War has been like a divine revelation to the suppressed jicoples. 

"The Koreans are no exception, 'i'he spirit of unrest has permeated the 

whole country. Both because of the freedom they enjoy in Manchuria due 
to an incompetent police system and because of the richness of tlie country, 
there are now in tiio three Easteni Provinces no less than 1,000,000 Koreans. 

"'The unlooked for development is fortunate for onr country indeed. 

From a military and economic standioint, it has greatly strengthened our 

influence. From another standpoii t it gives new hope for the administra¬ 
tion of the Koreans. They will both be the vanguard for the colonization 
of virgin fields and furnish a link of contact with the Chinese people. 

On the one hand, we could utilize the natiunlised Koreans to purchase 
land for rice cultivation, on the other, wo could extend to them financial 
aid through the Co-operative Bociety, the Bouth Maiutuiria ftailway, etc., so 

that they may serve as the spearhead of our economic peneiralioii. 

"This will give relief to our problem of food supply, as well as 

open a new field of opportunity for any eventuality. They are diflerent 
from those naturalized Japanese in California and Bouth Americfl, They are 
naturalized as Chinese only for temporary convenience. Wben tlieir numbers 

reach _ two million and a half or more, they can be instigated to military 
activities whenever there is the Jiecessity, and under the pretence of suppressing 
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the Koreens we could beer them aid. As not all the Koreans are natura¬ 
lized Chinese, the world will not he able to tell whether it is the Chinese 
Koreans or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell the dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as a sign-board. 

Transportation Is Mother Of Detenee 

Transporlation is the mother of national defence, the assurance of 
victory and the citadel of economic development. 

It is a pity that our railroads are mostly in South Manchuria, which cannot 
reach the sources of wealth in the northern parts. Moreover, there are too many 
Chinese iiibabitajits in South Manchuria to be whole-some for our military and 
economic plans. If we wish to develop the natural resources and strengtlien 
our imtioiisl defence, wo must build railroads, we shall be able to send more 
people (Japanese) into Northern Manchuria. 

From this vantage ground we can manipulate political and economic develop¬ 
ments in South Manchuria, as well strengthen our national defence in the 
interests of the pence and order of the Far East, Furthermore, the South 
Manchurian Railway was built mainly for economic purposes. It lacks encircling 
lines necessary for military mobilization and transportation. 

From now on we must take military imrpose as our object and build circuit 
lines to circle the heart of Manchuria and Mongolia in order that wo may hamper 
Chinn’s military, political and economic deveiopmetita there on the one hand, and 
prevent the petiotratiou of Eussian infiuenee on the other. This is the key to our 
coiitiueiital policy. 

“Trouble is Our Chance” 

Fortutiately for us, the fitiaucial conditions in Fengtien Province are in great 
disorder, which the authorities cannot improve unless we come to their siiccoitr. 
This is ottr etiaucc. We should take positive steps until we have reached our 
goal in railroad development. Moreover if we maitipulate the situation, the 
Feiigticn hank-notes will depreciate to an inconceivable degree. In that event, the 
bankruptcy of Fengtien will be a matter of time. 'The development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia will be out of the question for them. 

Japan And Russia 

The IluBsiaii plans are designed to strengthen the Chinese Eastern Bailway 
and thereby to extend its imperialistic schemes. For this reason the railways 
projected mostly run cast and west. 

For although the power of Soviet Russia is declining, her ambition in 
Manchuria and Mongolia lias not diminished for a minute. Every step she takes 
is intended to obsirncts our progresB and to injure the Sonlli Manchuria Railway. 

We must do our utmost to guard against lier influence, we should use the 
Fengtien Government as a wedge to check her southern advance. 

By pretending to check tlie southern advance of Soviet Riissia as a first step, 
we could gradually force our way into North Manclinria and exploit tlie natural 
resources there. We shall then be able to prevent the spread of Chinese influence 
on the south and arrest the advance of Soviet Russia on the north. 

In our struggle against the {tolilical and economic influence of Soviet Russia, 
we should drive China before ns and direct the events from behind. 

Meanwhile, we slionlcl still secretly befrietid Russia in order to hamper the 
growth of Chinese influence. It was largely with this purpose in view tliat Baron 
Goto of Kata’s cabinet invited Jolfe to our country and advocated the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Proposed New Hallways 

Tiingliao-Jehol Railway ; This line is 447 miles long and will cost Yen 
50,000,000, When it is completed it will be of great value to our development of 
Inner Mongolia. As a matter of fact, this is the most important of all tlie railways 
In the whole undertaking. 

According to the careful suiveys of the War Department there are in Inner 
Mongolia large tracts of land suitable for rice euUivation. After proper development 
there will be room for at least 20 millions of our people. Besides, there is the 
possibility of turning out 2,0(X),tiOO liead of ealtla which may be transported by 
railways for food supply and for puriiose of exporting to Europe and America. 
Wool is also a special product. While the sheep in Japan yield only two catties of 
wool per head per year, the sheep in Mongolia can yield six catties. 
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The South Manehurm Railway has made many exi'erimonts all of which 
confirm this fact. 

Beeidcs, the wool is many times better than that of Australia. Its low 
cost and hi^h quality combined with its substance in quantity make Mont'olia 
a potential source of preat wealth. When this industry is enhanced by the 
facilities of railway department, the total production will increase at least 
ten-fold, 

England Must Not Enow 

We have withheld this knowledge from the rest of the world, lest 
England and America compete with us for it. Therefore, we must first of 
all control the transportation and then develop wool indiistry. By the time 
the other countries know about it, it would be already too late to do 
anything. 

With this railroad in our hands, we can develop the wool indnstvy 
not only for our own use, but also for exporfing to Europe and America. 
Furthermore, we can realise our desire of joining hand with Mongolia. 
This railway is a matter of life and death to our policy in Mongolia. Without 
it japan can have no part in Mongolia’s development. 

Russia Again 

Suolun-Tanan Railway : This line is 136 miles long and will cost 
Yen 10 000,000. Looking into tlie future of Ja[)au, a war with Russia over 
the plains of north Manchuria is inevitable. 

From a military standpoint, this line will not only e.naldo us to threaten 
Russia’s rear but also to curtail its rcinforcoment for North Manchuria. 

“The Chinese Nuisance’’ 

But the danger of this line is that it might provide facilities for Chinese 
migration into a new region and spoil out own policy. 

Look at our experience with the South Manchuria Railway. Hasn’t 
that served the interest of China ? The redeeming feature, however, is the 

fact that the land and mines along this railway arc in tire possession of Mongolian 
princes. 

If we can gain possession of them first, wo need have no worries 

about Chinese migration. Moreover wo can make the princes pass laws 
discriminating against Chinese immigrants. When life there is made miserable 
for the Chinese, they will naturally leave for places afar. There are other 

methods to bar the Chinese, 

Only if wo try hard enough, no Chinese footprints will be found on 

Mongolian tenitory. 

Schedule Of Conquest 

Now they can go on the trunk line directly from Chingchinkang 

via the Siberian Railway. Wheu we are in control of this great system of Irans- 
portalion, we need make no secret of oiir designs on Manoluiria and 
Mongolia according to the third step of Meiji's plans, The Yaraato 

Race is then embarked on the journey of world conqucBt. According to 
the last will of Meiji our first step was to conquer Formosa and the second 
step to annex Korea. Having completed both of these, the third step is 

yet to he taken and that is the conquest of Mnnchmia, Mongolia and China. 

When this is done, the rest of Asia including the South Sea Islands will be 
at our feet, 'I'hat these injunctions have not been carried out even now, is 
a crime of your bumble servants. 

U. S. an Obstacle 

For the sake of self-preservation, and ns a warning to China and the 

rest of the world, wo niirst fight America sometime. The Anrerionn Asiatic 

Squadron stationed in the rhilippiiies is but within a stone’s throw from Tsushima 
and Senebima. If they send submarines to these quarters, our supply of 
foodstuffs and raw materials from Manchuria and Monogolia will be cut 

off entirely. Rot if the Kirin Hueining Railway is completed, we shall 
have a large circuit lino through all Mancbiiria and Korea and a small circuit 
line through North Mnuchuria. We shall have access in all directions gaining 
freedom for the transportation of soldiers and supplies alike. When our 
supplies are transported through this line to our porta at Tsuraga and 
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Niigftya enemy eubmai'inefi will have no way of getting into the Japanese and 
Korean slraita. We are then entirely free from interference, 

“Belgium 01 Far East" 

This is what is meant by making the Japanese sea the centre of oiir 

national defence. Having secured the free transportation of food and raw 

materials, we shall have nothing to fear either from the American navy because 
of its size, or the Chinese or Rnssian Army because of their number. 
Incidentally, we shall bo in a position to suppress the Koreans. Let ine reiterate 
the fact that it we want to carry out the New Continental Policy, we must 

build this line. Manchuria and Mongolia are the undeveloped countries in 
the East. Over this territory wo shall have to go to war with Soviet 
Russia sonner or later. The battle ground will be Kirin. 

Manchuria and Mongolia are the Belgium of the Far East. Tn the C4ieat 
War, Belgium was the battlefield. In our wars with Russia and the 

United States, we must make Manchuria and Mongolia suffer the ravages. As 

it is evident that we have to violate the neutrality of these _ territories, 

we cannot help building the Kiriii'Hueining and Changhin-Talai Railways 
in order that we may ho militarily prepared. In time of war we can easily 
increase onr forces and in time of peace we can migrate tlionsands upon 
housands people into this region and work on the rice fields. This line 
offers the key to economic development as well as to military eonqiiests. 

Killing Chinese Industry 

1. No amount of China’s agitation can matter in the least to our indtistrial 
developments. 

2. Furthermore, we ought to asBlst our people in oil business by extending 
to them financial credit, so that the oil industry of tlie Chinese will be forced 
out of the market. 

3. .However, the Chinese are adepts in learning onr tricks and beating ns at 
onr own game. We have yet found no way by which we can compete successfiilly 
with them in oil-making and saillxuid transportation. 

4. Another thing we should be careful about is teaching the Chinese 

our industrial methods. In the past we have established factories in 

Manchuria and Mongolia and carried on industries near the soiivoe of raw 
materials. This gave to the Chinese the opportunity of learning our secrets 
and establishing competitive factories of their own. 

Hereafter we shonkl ahi)) the raw materials back home and do the 
manufacturing there, and then ship the finished products for sale in China 
and other countries. 

In this way we shall gain in three ways ; (1) provide work for our 
unemployed at home, (2) ineveut the influx of the Chinese into Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and (3) make it impossible for the Chinese to imitate our 

new Industrial methods. 

5. Because of the handicaim of the monetary system, people in Central 
and South China always buy beans and beancakes from their one people. 
We have no chance against them. In consequence, we cannot conquer the 
whole of China. 

6. With the silver standard in existence, the Chinese Government 
nan increase their notes to counteract our gold notes. Consequently, our 
banks will fail to carry out the mission of extending our country’s influence. 

7. We can acquire rights in real property and natural rpsonrecs and 
defeat the credit of the Chinese silver notes. The Chinese will be unable 
to compete with us ; and the currency of the whole of Manchuria and Mongolia 
will be in our control. 

The Railroad To Political Power 

The South Manchuria Railway Company functions in Manchuria as the Governor 
General of Korea did there before the annexation. 

In order to build up our new Continental Empire, we must change 
the organization of the Company so as to break away from the iiresent 
difficulties. The functions of this Company are varied and important. Every 
cliange of cabinet involves a change of the administration of the South 
Manchurian Railway, and conversely every activity of the South Mancliurian 
Railway also has important consequences on the Cabinet. This is because the South 
Manchuria Railway is semi-governinental with final authority resting with the Cabinet, 
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For this reason, the Powers invariably look upon this railway as a 

purely political or^an rather than a business enterprise. Whenever a new 
move IS made for the development of Manchuria and Mongolia. the 

Powers would invoke tlie Nine-Power Treaty to thwart the plan of 
the South Manchuria Railway, This has greatly damaged the interests of 
our Empire. 

Blinding The World 

On account of these reasons, the South Manchuria Railway should be 

radically re-organised. All appurtenant enterprises which are profit-making 

should be made independent companies undo the wings of the South 
Manchuria Railway, so that we may take determined steps in the conquest 

of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the other hand, Chinese, Europeans and Americans should be invited 
to invest money in the South .Alanchiiria Railway on the condition that wo 
have a controlling share of its stocks. In that event the control of the 
Company is in our hands, and our mission from the empire can be 

discharged more vigorously. In short, by inviting international participation 

in the South Manehucia Railway, we can blind the eyes of the world. 

Having achieved that, we can push our advance in Manchuria and Mongolia 
at our will, free ourselves from the restraint of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and strengthen our activities in that country with foreign capital. 

Wlien we can have sufficient iron and steel for our own Industries, 
we shall^ liave acquired the secret of becoming the loading nation in the 
world. Thus strenglheiicd, we can conquer both the East and the West. 

In order to attain this goal, the iron works must he separated from the 
South Manchuria Railway. Such unified control will keep China from preventing 
us from becoming self-sufficient in iron and steel. 

Wanted More Petroleum 

Aiiotlici' important commodity which we lack is petroleum. It is also 
essential to the existence of a uulioii. Fortunately, there lie in the 

Fiisliiira Coal Mine 5,200,000,000 tons of slinie oil, from every hundred catties of 
which six catties of crude oil may be extracted. 

By means of American raaoliiiiery, every hundred catties will yield nine catties 
of refined oil good for motor cars and battleships. 

At present Japan imports from foreign countries 700.000 tons of mineral 
oils every year valued at Yen 69,00,000. Those figures are on the increase. 
As there are 50 billion tons of shale in the Fiishun Mines, the yield 

calculated at five per (^ent would be 2.50,000,tXW tons ; at nine per cent, 

450,000.000 tons of oil. Taking an average of the two, the yield would be 

350,CK)0,000 tons and assuming the value of the oil to be fifteen yen 
a ton, the oil shale contained in the Fushun Mine would bring us Yen 
5,250,000,000. 

This will be a great industrial revolution for us. From the standpoint 
of national defence and national wealth, petroleum is a great factor. Having 
the iron and petroleum of Manchuria, our army and navy will become 

impregnable walls of defence. That Manchinia and Mongolia are the heart 

and liver of our empire is a truthful saying. For the sake of our empire, we 
should be congratulated. 

As to Cultural undertakings such as hospitals, schools and philanthropic 
institulions, they are our signal towers in the advance into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are the institulions for epreading our national prestige and power. 
More specifically, they are the basis for rights and privileges. 

The slogan of "Equal Opportunity” helps us to get foreign loans as 
well as to dispel sus|iicion of our designs in North Manchuria. At any rate, 
we shall need foreign capital to develop our continental empire. When the 

South Manchurian Railway is open to foreign investments, the powers will 

be glad to lend more to us and China can do nothing to block it. This 

is an excellent way to further our plans in Manchuria. We should lose no time 
in doing it. 

Break Russo-Chlnese Friendship 

Moreover, both Russia and ourselves have been increasing armaments. Gn 

account of geographical positions, we have conflicting interests. 

If we want to obtain the wealth of North Manchuria and to build 

up the new Continent according to the will of Emperor Meiji, we must 

28 
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rush niu' people into North Manchuria first and seek to break the friendship 
between Kussia and China. 

Organised Exploitalton Ot Manchuria 

Our exploitation of Manchuria takes ft variety of forms. Often those in 
authority take such difTcrent views that even the most profitable undertaking for our 
country'cannot bo carried out. 

Because of the lack of speed, onr secrets are ofteti exposed and are 

UBe<l as propaganda material by the Mukden Government much to the 
detriment of onr country in international relations. Whenever a new 
nndertaking is iirojectcd in Manclmria and Mongolia, it will becoraa the 

subject of discussion of teas ot meetings atid conferences in Dairen, Not 
only tile approval of the four-headed government there is necessary, but also 
the sanclioii of the cabinet at home lias to bo secured before anything can be 
carried nut. 

Because of all these obstacles, any undertaking will take months and 

montl'.s before any definite results are seen. In the in'occss it is possible 

for the Chinesa to employ Japanese adventurers and to steal our secrets 
BO that before a project ’ is launched it is often reported to the Ciiinese 

and in turn it becomes common property of liie world. Wo arc suddenly 

bronglit under tlie check of the worlil opinion, and more than onee 

wo have incurred hardship in putting into practice our policy towards Manchuria 
and Meuigolia. 

Furllmnnore, the opposition party has also made capital out of what they 
find in ilreso regions in order to attack the govortimeiB. All tliese have many serious 
results in connection witlr our ditilomatie relations 

Henceforth, wo must eliange our practice in order to proceed adroitly, 

'The centre of (lontrol must l )0 in Tokyo. That will (1) ensure secrecy, 

(2) stop Oliina from knowing l)eforp.hai\d our plans, (8) avoid the suspicions 
of llm powers before a tiling is done, (f) unify the multiple control in 
Mancluuia and (5) bring the governmont agencies in Manclmria and Mongolia 

ill close touch witii the Central government so ns to deal with China 

witii undivided power. 

For these reasons we should follow the original plan for absorbing 

Korea laid down by [to and Kalsura and establish a Colonial Department 
the special function of which is to look after expansion in Manclmria and Mongolia. 

The administration of Formosa, Korea and Saglialien Island may be 
its nominal function, but our expansion in Manclmria and Mongolia is its 
real pui'iiose. This will blind the eyes of the world on the one hand and forestall 
the disclosure of secrets on the otlier. 

Fooling International Opinion 

It is my personal conviction that the fact that the absorption ot 

Korea could not be effected during the administration of Ito was due to 
tile lack of a special office for control. Therefore, there were always 

differences of opinion and secret policies were impossible. Such a state of affairs 
played into the hand of international obstruetiou and Korean opposition. 

Tlion ft number of propagandisls went to Europe and Americn as well as 
Konia itself, declaring that we firmly respected the independence of Korea 

and bad no designs on an incli of Korean territory. The result of their 

work was the recovery of international confidenoe. After that, a colonial department 
was established under the pretence of Formosa. Then we seized the opportunity 
and the olijeet was gained. 

It goes to prove that in order to undertake colonisation and immigration, 

a special oflice for it is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the creation of a new 
empire in Mongolia and Manclmria is of utmost importance to the existence of Japan. 
It is necessary to have a special colonial office in order tliat the politics in 
that vast territory may be controlled from Tokyo. 

The ofiioers in the field should only take orders ; tliey should not 
interfere with the execution of policies where tiey please. This will ensure 

secrecy ; and the opposition nation have no chance of getting into secrets 

of onr colonial activities. Then onr movement regarding Slongolia and 
Manchuria will be beyond the reach of international public opinion, and we 
shall be free from interferences. 



British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

For Creation of an Indian Union 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission 

•‘The Rt. Hoirhle Sir StafTord Cripps, a member of the British War Cabinet 
with party arrived at Karaclii by air on the 22ud. March and at New Delhi 
on the 23rd. March to diacyss witli the leaders of Indian opinion coiichiaions 
which the War Cabinet have unitedly reached in regard to India, and to ascertain 
whether these conclasions will be generally acceptable to Indian opinion. Sir 
Stafford, who arrived by air from England, was accompanied by Mr. F. F. 
Turnbull (of the India Oflice and Seeietary to the Secrelary of State), temporarily 
attached to Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission, Mr. A. D. K. Owen and Mr. Graham 
Spry. Messrs. Owen and Spry are personal assistants to Sir Stafford and 
members of the War Cabinet staff. Mr. Owen is an economist and was Secretary, 
I’olitical and Economic Planning, a non-oflicial organisation, and is an expert 
on social services. Mr. Spry is a Canadian biisinessman in London. 

Cripps At Delhi Press Conference 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi on March il3, shortly after his arrival at 
the Imperial Capital, Sir Stafford Cnpps said : 

“Obviously it would not be appropriate for me to say anything further about 
the precise nature of tlie proposals at this stage beyond the indications which 
were given by tlie Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 'J'heir cliirf object 
is to set out finally and willi precision the praclical steps winch His Mniesty's 
Government propose as tlie method of fulfilling tlieir past promises of self- 
government to the IiiUian peoples. We believe that a generally acceptable lino 
of practical action can be laid down now. and that thus the main obstacio to 
India’s full co-operation in her own dofenee will have been removed.” 

“A Great Friend Of India” 

"We feel confident ttiat with the political atmosphere thus clarified the 
leading political organisniions will be enabled to put forward tlieir maximum 
effort in preserving tlieir country from the brutalities of aggression. How best 
their effective participation in the counsels of tlieir country can be immediately 
arranged will be another matter for discussion. 

"I have come hero because I am. as I have always been, a great friend and 
admirer of India and bcciiuso 1 want to play my nart as a member of the War 
Cabinet in reaching a filial soiileinent of llio political dilliculties wliich have long 
vexed our relationsbips. Once these questions are resolved, and I iiopo they may 
be quickly and satisfactorily lesolved, the Indian pcoi'les will lie enabled to 
associate themselves fully and freely not only with Great Britain and ilie other 
Dominions but with our great Allies, Russia, China, and the United States of 
America so that together we can assert our determination to preserve the liberty 
of the peoples of the world. 

“'There is no time to lose and no time for long discussions. 1 am sure that 
in the eireumsluncos of today Uio leaders of the main parlies and intereslB in 
India will be ready to take quick decisions. 

“My intention is to slay at Delhi for two weeks, for there are many urgent 
and important matters to bn attended to in •.England, and I believe that within 
that time, with energy and goodwill, the eBSontials of success can tie acliievcd. 
During so short a visit 1 shall, of course, not be able to travel about in the country 
and see everyone I should like to meet. I hope that my fricmls in India will 
understand tliat my time is short and will forgive me if 1 am unable to see 
them before I leave. 

“My association in the past has been more close with my friends in the 
Congress than with the members of other parties or commuiiities, but I am fully 
impressed with the need in any scheme for the future of India to meet the deep 
anxieties which undoubtedly exist among the Muslims ami the other communities. 
I shall therefore embark upon my task with a mind equally open to all points 
of view—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and others. I believe that the proposals of ths 
War Cabinet will appeal to the Indian leaders since they are the unanimoue 
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result of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past to have 
widely differing outlooks upon the Indian question. 

Appeal To Press 

“I shall be spending the first two days with the Viceroy, who has cordially 
welcomed my mission, and shall then have the opportunity of meeting the 
Commander-in-Chief and other members of the Executive Council and the provincial 
governors. The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Chamber 
of Princes and the Hindu Mahasabha have been asked to nominate their o\vn 
representatives to bold discussions with me, and reinesentative of the Sikhs, the 
Lineral Party, and the Scheduled Castes have also been invited to meet me. 1 
shall of course see other representative people including provincial premiers. 

“I am confident that both the Indian Press and the Press in other interested 
countries will give their help in the great cause of Indian self-governinent and 
defence and will not by untimely speculation or by the spieading of uninformed 
and illconsidered rumours preiudice the chance of a successful settlement of the 
outstanding issues." 

British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

The following are the conclnsions of the Britisii War Cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought with him for discussion with Indian leaders 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 

this country and in India as to the fulfilment of piomises made in 
regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in precise and 

clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. Ihe object is the creation 

of a new Indian Union which shall coiistitiito a Dominion nssocinted with 

the United Kingdom and other Dominions by a common ullegimice to the 
Crown but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs. 

His MiijeHty’s Government, therefore, make the following Declaration 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilties steiis shall bo taken to 

set up in India in the manner described hereafter an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India. . . , , 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of Indian 

States in the Coustitution-roaking body , . , r . 

(c) His Majesty's Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to :-p 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is not prepared to 
accept the new constitution to retain iis present constiiutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

Complete Transfer of Responsibility 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 

the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 

Majesty’s Government and the Couslitution-making body. This treaty wll] 

cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make provision, in accordance with 

undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial 

and religious minorities ; but will not impose any restriction on the power 

of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other Member 

States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 

it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be requited in the new situation. 

(dl The Constitution-making body slial! be composed as follows unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities :— 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections which 
will be necessary at the end of hoBlilities, the entire membership of tbe 
Lower Houses of Provincial Legislaturee shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution-making body by the system of 
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proportional representation. This new body shall be in number about 110th of the 
number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case of representatives of British India as a 
whole and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the 
military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. 

His Majesty’s Government desire and invite Uie immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 
in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 

Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give tlieir active and ooustructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future 
freedom of India 

Cripps’ Broadcast On The Proposals 

The following is the text of the broadcast talk by Sir Stoftord Cripps from the 
Delhi station of the All India Radio on March 30, 1942 : 

1 want tonight to give you a short explanalicn of the document which 

was piiblisbed in the I’ress this morning, and winch gives the proposal of 

the British War Caliinet for the future of India, a document unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of that Cabinet. 

First of all you will want to know what object we bad in view. 
Well, we wanted to make it quite clear, and beyond any possibility of 
doubt or quealiou, lliat the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a Conslitiitiou as free in every 
respect as our own in Great Britain or as of any of the great Dominion members 
of the British Oommonwealtli of Nations. In the words of the draft 
Declaration, India would he, “associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in every respect, 
in no way subordinate in auy aspect of its domestic or external affairs.” 

'Ibere is, however, an existing Constitution which regulates the Central and 
Provincial Goveniroents of India and everyone agrees that in these troublous 
times we cannot here aud now sot about forging a new Constitution. It is 
far too important a matter for the future of India to be iiniirovised in a hurried way. 

'I'he princiiile on which these proposals are based is that the new Constitution 
should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian peoples tbemselves, 
8o we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a Constitution-making body 
should be set up consistiug of elected representatives from British India, and if the 
Indian States wtsh, as we hope they will, to become part of the new Indian 
Union, they too will be invited to send their repteseiitativcs to this Constitution- 
making body, though, if they do, that will not, of itself, bind them to become 
members of the Union. That is the broad outline of the future. 

Defence of India 

Now what is to happen in the meautinie ? 

The British peojde are determined to do their utmost for the defence of India 
and we are confident that in that great task the Indian peoples of all races and 
religions are eager to play their full part. Let me read to you what the statement 
says on this point— 

‘‘(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
respousibility for, and retain tlie control and direction of, the defence of India 
as part of their vyorld war effort, but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people iu the counsels of their country, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give 
their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India.” So ends the document. 

The Governor-General whose task it is to form the Centra! Government of 
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India has done Ids iitmoBt, to asaist mo with my nuBBion, and I am certain that 
tlie Indian leaders can rely upon him to find the bcBt way in coneultation with 
them for '.carryinj; out the general principle laid down in the danse that 1 have 
juBt read to you. 

“The Moat Vita! Question” 

So much for the general framework of the proposals. But as we all 
know, the most vital and difiicnlt qneation is that which conceruB the intereslB 
of the vnriona coinmnniticB innongBt the Indian peoples. _ 

I will not attempt to go into any of the historical origins of these duhciilues ; 
let ns instead look at them as a present fact. In the great suh-coiilincnt 
of India there is more than onu people, there are many _ peoples and races 
as there are in the great siih-eonlincnt of Russia, Oiir object is to give to 
the Indian peoi'lcs full Helf-government with complete freedom as to how 
they will devise and organise their own Constitution, 

There are those who elaiin that India should form a single united 
country, there are others who say it should he divided up into two, three or 
more Bcparated countries, d'here are those who claim that Provincial Anto- 
iioray should be very wide with Imt few centrally controlled federal services ; 
others BtrcHS the nreil fur ecutralisnlion in view of the growing complexity of 
economic development, ■ i i 

'These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored and 
debated, hut it is for tlie Indian peoples and not for any outside authority, 
to decide under wliieh of these forms India will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian peoples ask our help it will of course be gladly given but 
it is for jou, the Indian [looides, to discuss and decide ui>on your future 
ConstiliUion. We shall look on with deep interest and hoiie that your 
wisdom will guide yon truly in this great adventure. 

We ask you therefore to come together all religious and races—in a Con¬ 
stitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to frame your own 

Constitution. . , i ,i • • 

We have specified the form which that body will take, unless, and this is 
an important point, the leaders of the principal sections of Indian opinion agree 
between themselves before the end of hostilities upon some other and better form. 

Single Constitution 

That Constitution-making body nil! liave ns its object thn framing of a single 
Constit.iitioii for tlie ■whole of indiu—l-liat is, of Jiritinh Indimi toi^elfaer with such 
of the Indian States ns may decide to join in. 

But we rcaliBC Ibis very 8im|ile fact. If you want to persuade a number ot 
people who are indined to he antagonistic to enter tlie sumo room, it is unwise 
to tell them that once they go in there is no way out—they are to he for ever 
locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they 
find they can’t come to a common doeision, then there is nothing to prevent 
those who wish, from leaving again by another door. 'Tliey are much more 
likely all to go in if they have knowledge that they can by their free will go 
out again if they cannot agree. . , , r 

Well, that iH what \\c oay to the provinceB of India, Come together to iianio 

a common Censtitulion - if you find after nil your disenssion and all the give 
and take of a Constitntiun-makiiig assembly that you cannot overcome your 
difi'ereiices and that some provinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, 
then such provinces can go out and remain out if they wish and just the same 

degree of sclf-govenuiKait anil freedom will be available for them as for the 

Union itself, that is to Kay, complete self-government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, bccaiiso it is 
founded ui>on tlie free consent of all its peoples, hut it is not^ lor ns, BriiiBliers, 
to dictate to you, the Indian peoples; you will work out and decide that problem 
for yourselves. 

Appeal To Iiuliau Leaders 

So we provide the means and the road liy which you can attain that form 

of the absolute and united sclf-govcrnmciil that yon dfsire at the earliest [lossihle 

moment. In the past we have wailid for the difi'erent Indian communilieB to 
come to a common decision ss to how ft new Constitiilion for a self-governing 
India should he framed and hecauso there has been no agreement amongst the 

ludinn leaders, the British Government have been accused by some of using 
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this fact to delay the f^ranUny; of freedom to Tiiilia. Wo are now jtiviiiji; the 
lead that has been asked for and it is in the hands of Indians and Indians only 
whether they will accept that lead and so attain their nun freedom. If they fail 
to accept tills opportunity the respoiiKiliilily for that failure must rest with them. 

We ask you to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past and it is 
that request that 1 have put before your lenders in the document which you have 
now seen. 

As regards the iiositiou of minority communiti.^s within the new Indian 
Union, I am confident that the constitiition-niiikinu hoily will make just provision 
for their protection. But in view of the undcrtakiiius uivtm to these minorities 
by His Majesty’s OovernniLMit in the past wc propo'-a that in the Treal.y, wliieli, 
under the draft Deelaratiou, will be eoneluded between Ifis Majesty's Government 
and the Constitutioii-makint' body, the new Indian Union shoitld undertake to 
protect tlie rights of these minorities. If there should he any non-acceding 
provinces a similar treaty provision would be made in respect of minority comiuii- 
ties witliin their borders. 

I have already indicated to you tlie imsition as to the immediate future. 

The C-lii'C’s Position 

I know that Ilis Exeellency the Viceroy has tlie grflatest liope that the 
aeeeptauce in priiicii'le of this doeumeiit by the leaders of Indian oi’.inion will 
make it possible for him to start forthwith upon the consnltalioiiH which will 
enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last paragraph of the 
document vvliich I have already read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation—that in respect of the rotionsibility for 
defence. This reservatinu does not mean that the Governor-General and 111* 
Executive Council will, or Ludecd could, be cxelmled from taking an efTecLivo share 
in the eounsels for the defence of India. In this wide-llung w-.u', defence cannot 
he localised in a singlo country and its |)rei>avation must permeate the activities 
of every department of Government and must demand from every department 
tlie fullest co-operation. If His Majesty s Government are to take full responsibility 
for tlie conduct of the naval, military and air defence of India, as it is their 
duty to do, then the defence of India nrist be dealt with by thorn as part of 

the world war efi'ort in whie.li they are now engagoil, and the direction of that 

defeni'e must re.st in the hands of tlie C.)mmander-in-Chief under the War Cabinet 
and their highest stuff officers. But, u8_ I have aircariy (lointed out, the Government, 
of India must also have au efTcetive share in the defence coniiacls and so we 
liave decided that the Commamler-in-Ghicf must retain ids position as a Member 
of the Executive Gouneil. 

In order, hoirevcr, that Indi.a may have her full voice in this central control 
of strategy, defensive and offensive, not only in India itself but in all the 
inter-relaled tliealres of war, we. have invited the appointment of a rr-pn-scutative 
Indian to the War Cahinot and to tlie Paeilic Council of the United Nations— 

tJiat is o?ie of Hie ways in whi"li India will have her full say in the cnunBels 

of the Common-wealth and of tiie United Nations a.s an rrp.ral tiai'lner. And 
when it comes to the making of the peace. In Ha will appoint iier own ntpresenta- 
tives to the Peace Conference side by side with those of the other free nations 
and BO make lier contribution to lire building of a new world order. 

Defluite And Precise 

I am confident that notliiiig further or more eomirlete could bo done towards 
the immediate realisation of the just claims and demands of tlio Indian peoples. 
Gur pro);osals are definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Indian opinion, there would be neither the time nor the opportiinify to 
reconsider this matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world, 

I consider it a high honour that it has fallen to my lot to tie the messenger 
of the Wav Cabinet in a matter of such vital and f.ii-reactiing importance to 
the future world order. I personally am convinced of the soundness and cnni]ilcte- 
ness of these pro|iOsals, and 1 have asked yonr leaders to give to them an 
ungrudging acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties perhaps—the result of the distrust which has 
grown up between us in past years, but I nek you to turn your back upon 
that past, to accept our hand, our hand of friendship and trust and allow us to 
join with you for the time being in working to establish and complete your 
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freedom end your self-government. This, as you may know, has long been a cause 
dear to my lieart and it is with the greatest hopes thatjl look to the events of the 
next few days which may, if wisely handled, seal for ever your freedom 
and our friendship. 

Your country today is in jreril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor whose 
hand has soaked in blood and suffering great areas of China with its friendly and 
democratic peoples, an aggressor allied to those nations who have deluged with 
tragedy the once peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors we and the 
Allied Nations will fight to victory. 

The outlook is overcast for the moment but, believe me. 1 have no doubt us to 
the final result. Russia, the United States, China and Groat Britain have resources 
which the Axis aiul its allies can never defeat. 

We stand by our duty, growing out of our past historical associations, to 
give you every protection that we can. but with your willing help and co operation 
this can bs maae more effoolive and more powerful. 

Ijct us enter upon tiiis primary task of the defence of India in the now 
sure knowledge that wlicii we emerge from tlie fire and travail of war it will 
be to build a free India upon fomidations wrought by tlio Indian peoples them¬ 
selves, and to forge a long, lasting and free friendshii) between oiir two peoples. 
Regrets and recriminations as to the past can have no place beside tlie confident 
Slid sure hopes of the future, when a Free India will take her rightful place 
as a co-worker with the other free nations in tliat world reconstruction which 
alone can make the toil and suffering of the war worth wliile. J.et the dead 
past bury its dead 1 And let us march together side by side through the 
night of higli endeavour and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty for all the peoples. 

Resolution Of The Congress Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Indiim National Congreei was 
held at Delhi from March SH to April It, 1942, It passed the following resolvtion 
on the draft proposals of the British Oovernment. This resolution was however 
not released to the press till April 10th after the final failure of the negotiations. 
It was communicated to Sir Stafford Cripps on April 2nd, 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made hy the British War Cabinet in regard to India and the eluoidalioii 
thereof by Sir Stafford Cripps. These proposals, which have been made at the very 
last hour lioeause of the compulsion of events, have to he considered not only in 
relation to India's demand for independence, but more especially in the present 
grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils and dangers that 
confront India and envelop the world. 

Tlie Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since tlie commencement of the War 
in Septemlier 1930, that the people of India would line themselves with the pro¬ 
gressive forces of the world and assnmo full responsibility to face the new problems 
and shoulder the new burdens that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to enable them to do so to be created. An essential condition was the 
freedom of Imlia, for only the realisation of present freedom could light the flame 
wtiicli would illnmine millions of iiearts and move them to action. At the last 
meeting of llic All India Congress Committee, after tlie commencement of the War 
in the Pacific, it was stated that: ‘Only a free and independent India can he in 
a position to nnderlake tlie defence of the country on a nationai basis and be of 
help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from the storm 
of war,’ 

The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the cpssaliun of hostilities. The Committee, while recognising tlmt self-deterniina- 
tion for the people of India is accepted in principle in that uncertain future, regret 
that this is fettered and circiimscribed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and united nation and the esta¬ 
blishment of a democratic State. Even the coiiBtilntioii-making body is so consti¬ 
tuted that the people's right to sclf-determinatioii is vitiated by the introduction of 
non-representative elements. The people of India have as a whole clearly demand¬ 
ed full independence and the Congress has repeatedly declared that no other status 
except that of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or could 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
that future independence may be implicit in the proposale but tlia accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are such that real freedom may well become an illusion. 
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Thfl eomplete it!;norins' of the ninety millions of the people of the Indian States 
and their trentineiit as oomraodities at the disposal of their lulers is a net'ation of 
both democracy and self-determination. While the representation of an Indian 
State in the constitiition-making body is fixed on a v>opulation basis, the people of 
the States have no voice in choosin;; those representatives, nor are they to be 
consulted at any staj^e, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. Such 
States may in many ways become barrisrs to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign atilhorifcy still prevails and where the possibility of main¬ 
taining foreign armed forces has heeti stated to be a likely contingency, and a 
perpetual menace to the freedom of the people of the State as well as of the rest 
of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro¬ 
vince is also a severe blow to tiie couceplitm of Iitdian unity and an apple of 
discord likely to generate growing trouble in the provinces, and which may well 
lead to further difficiillies in tlie way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Uidon. Tlie Congipsa lias been wedded to Indian freedom and unity 
and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious to all 
concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot tliink in terms of oom|)elling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Inilian Union against llieir declared and established will. While recognising 
this piineiplc, tlie Oommittce feel that every eff.irt should he made to create condi¬ 
tions wliicii would help the diflV-icnt units in develoiiing a common and co-operative 
national life. The ueceptance of the principle inovitalily involves that no changes 
should 1)0 made wliieli result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on otlicr siilistautial groups within that area. Each territorial unit should 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. Tlie luoposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
eneonrages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of a union 
and thus create friction jtiat when the utmost co-operation and goodwill are roost 
needed. This proposal has been tiresnmably raa<le to meet a communal demand, 
hut it will have other oonaequences also and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different eomraiinities to create trouble and divert public 
attention from tlie vital issues before the country. 

Any pi' 0 [ioaal coiiocrning the future of India must demand attention and 
sei'iitiuy, hut in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts, and even propo¬ 
sals for the fiUnre are iiiiportaiit in so far as tliey affect the present. The commi¬ 
ttee have necessarily attaciied tlie greatest importance to tliis B 8 [)oct of the question, 
and on this nltimalely depends what advice they slioitUl give to those who look to 
them for guidance. For the present the British War Oahiiiet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether iueoiiijilete, and it would appear that no vital changes in the present 
structure are coiitemphueil. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in 
any event remain tinder British control. At any lime defence is a vital subject; 
during war time it is all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 

admiiiistratioii. To take away dofenco from the sphere of leBiionsihility at this 

stage is to redtiee that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make it 

perfectly clear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
is not going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee wonld repeat that an essential and 

fundamental pre-rcqnisite for the asanmption of vesponsibility by the Indian peonle 

in the present, is their realisation as a fact that tliey are free and are in cha^e 
of maintaining and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of tlie people which cannot be evoked without the fullest 
trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of 

defence. It is only thus that even at this pave eleventh hour it may be possible 
to galvanise the people of India to rise to the height of the occasion. U is 
manifest that the present Government of India, as well as its provincial agencies, 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shouldering the burden of India’s 
defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular representatives, 

who may shoulder this burden worthily. But that can only be done by present 

freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon them. 

'The Committee, therefore, are untdrle to accept the proposals put forward on 
behalf of the British War Cabinet. 

Note : Sir Stafford Cripps, after receipt of the Working Committee resolution 
had an interview with the Congress President, With reference to the resolution 

29 
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Sir Stafford Cripps told the Congreee President that he look it that the resolution 
will not be immediately released to the press. He also told him that be would 
consult His Majesty’s Qovernment ‘as to what further step could be taken in 
order to meet the criticism of your Working Committee that under clause (e) 
of the draft declaration the defence of India would not fall to be f administered 
by a representative India.’ 

Azad-Cripps Correspondence 


The full text of the correspondence that passed between the Congress 
President and Sir Stafford Cripps in connection with the British Government’s 
draft declaration is given below : 

New Delhi, March 30, 194S 

My dear Maiilaiia Sahib 

I had the opportunity of a short talk with IJ. E. the Viceroy last 
night, during which he diaeiiased with me his views as to the implementation of 
claiifle (c) of the draft declaration. 

It must he clearly understood that the final definition ol the division 
ol responaihilities between His Maiesty’s (Tovernmeiit and the Qovernment 
of India is as stated in jinragraph (c) of tlie document. T propose to make 
the position as to this as clear as I can in my hrnailoaat tonight. 

The Viceroy would be prepared to eonsnlt with Indian leaders on this 
basis to see whether it were possilile to designate an I dian to some office 
eonne(!ted witlt tlie Qovenuneut of India’s defence lesjionsibilitieB without 
in any way impinging upon the fuiielion and duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief either in his capacity as siiiu’enie commander of the armed forces in India 
or as the member of the Executive Council in charge of Defence. 

I give you this information as you put the question to me when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

The. Congress President received wirc,s from Shri Shanti Kumar NaroUam 
Morarjee and others drawing his attention to the fact that while Sir Stafford 
Cripps had invited the representatives of British Commercial interests for a 

discussion with him he had sent no such invitation to the Indian Commercial 

interests. The President sent a copy of the wire from Shri Morarjee to Sir Stafford 

Cripps and invited his attention to the just complaint of the Indian Commercial 

community. Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following reply : 


View ueini, march 31 JS42 

My Dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter of to-day. The reply which I gave at my press 
conference, and to whicli Mr. MoiHijee refers in tlie telegram you have sent me 
was I assure you not intended to convey any lack of Hp|irecintion of the importance 
of Indian Commercial interest. I was dealing with the position in regard to 
European Commercial interests if tlie proposals which 1 have been discussing with 
you and the other lenders are given effect, and I said that I Iiad seen representatives 
of the European community because tlie interests of that community might be 
affected. After all, the Europeuiis are a minority element ia India who are 
entitled to be heard in such discuasioua ns at present, not only in regard to their 
business interests but on other matters. Indian business interests will presumably 
be able to make their voice lieard in the Conslilution making Body through those 
members of the Provincial legislature who represent their interests, and then would 
be tlie time and place at which their iutereste would have to receive consideration. 
It does not seem to me that it would really be heli.iful to the discussions 1 have 
come here to hold to see Mr. Morarjee altiiough I would have been happy to do so 
if I had been able to stay here longer than 1 can on tliis occasion. 

I am exceedingly sorry that my lettei of yesterday should have been delayed 
in reaching you. My Secretary took it to Birla House in the belief that the 
Working Committee was meeting there and understood that it would be immedi¬ 
ately communicated to you. 


Dear Maulana Sahib 


Yours very sincerely 
(Sd) Stafford Crippa 
New Delhi, April l, jggg 


I understand from the Hindu press that difficulties are still in the mind of 
Congress as to the question of the responsibility for the Defence of India. 
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I have done vrhat I could to clarify this point but aa I think it would be 
a tragedy if negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstanding of the 
position I should like to suggest that I should ask the Commander-iii-Chief to 
iptet yourself and Pandii. Jawaharlal Nehru with myself in order that ho may 
MpJain fully to you (he technical riitliculties of the situation and in order 
that you may make to him any Buggeslions yon wish as to the division 
of responsibilities in this sphere of government’ Unfortunately he is at the 
moment away at Calcutta but he is expected back on Saturday next at the 
latest (and possibly earlier). If you consider this a helpful suggestion— 
as I hope you will—1 will ask him the moment he returns whether he will be 
prepared to attend such a meeting and 1 do not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty about it. 

I am sure you will realise that I do not want to be met with an impasse if 
there is any reasonable way out. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) K, Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 1, 194S 

My Dear Sir Stafford 

I have your letter of today's date, for which 1 tha)'k you. 

If you BO desire it, I shall gladly meet tlie Commander-in-chief and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will, 1 hope, ho able to accompany me. 

My Committee have already arrived at a decision in regard to the proposals 
communicated by yon to us. it was my intention to send lliis to you this evening, 
or possibly to take it over in person, in case you wished to discuss any point 
contained in it. 'Ihis decision naturally covers other points also apart from 
Defence. 1 hope to send it to you some time today. If you wish to meet me 
again in regard to this I sliatl gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the ‘‘Hindu Press.'’ I do not know what exactly 
you mean by this. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abut Ealam Azad 

New Delhi, April 1, tHU 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you very much for your letter. 

I will make the arrangement for the meeting with the Commander-in-chief 
the moment he returns. 

As to the document you are sending over, I understand this expresses the 
views of the Congress Working Committee upon the proposals, but that it is not 
intended to be a definite and final statement as to the Congress altitude, in view of 
our meeting again. 

I should be most grateful if you could come over and see me with regard to 
it tomorrow morning at 10 k. m. 

I apologise for the reference to the "Hindu Press,'' 1 was referring to the 
Hindustan Times amongst other papers. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 8, 1948 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

Mr. Jinnab has asked me to give him a clear nictnre of the method by which 
r have proposed that a Province slionid decide whether it will or will not join an 
Indian union set up in accordance with the procedure laid down in His Majesty's 
Government draft Declaration, 1 have told him in reply that the proposition 
which i have put orally to him and to the other leaders is that a Province should 
reach its decision by a vote in the I,egiBlative Assembly on a resolution that the 
Province should join the Indian Union, and that if the majority for accession is 
less than 60%, the minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the 
adult male population. 

I explained this to you at our first meeting, but as I have written to Mr. 
Jinnah in this sense, I thought it desirable to give you a similar letter. 

Yours sincerely 
(fid.) R. Stafford Cripps 

April 3, 1948 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

I have now been able to see His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and he 
will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to discuss the position 
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regai'dinp: Pefence. Siibjpot to your convenience, 6 o’Glock tomonow evening 
would suit General Wavtll and it joti can manage this, I suggest that you should 
come here at 10 minutes to 6 p. m., and I will go up with you to the Coramander- 
in-Ohief’B Office. 

If there are any specific points of detail about organisation which you wish 
to raise, I should be very much obliged if you could let me have a note of them 
tonight or first thing tomorrow morning so that the Conmiander-in-Chief can 
consider them before the meeting. 

Yours sincerely 
(Bd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

After consulting His Majetty's Oovernment on clause (e) of the declaration 
Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following letter to the Congress President :— 

Neze Delhi, April 7, 1942 

My dear Maulaii* Sahib 

1 have, as I promised when I last saw you, consulted His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment as to what further step could he taken in order to meet the criucism of your 
Working Committee that nuder clause (c) of the draft declaration the defence of 
India would not fall to he adiniiiistered by a reprcaentalivo Indian. Although, as 
the Working Committee have fully iitulersiood, it is impOKsihlc to make any change 
in the existing constitution during the period of hostilities, His MajfBly’s Govern¬ 
ment are anxious to give roju'cseiilaiive Indians the maximum possible itarticipation 
in the Government during that i>ciiixl, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in clause (e) of the draft ileclaralion. 

I have ex|ilaitied to you the technical difficulties witii regard to the position of 
the Commandor-in-Chief and will not here reiterate them. 

1 have also pointed out that all those main aspeds of the defence of India 
which at present fall under the care of other membt rs of tbe Executive (e, g,, 
Civil Hefenee, Supply, Home Affair Communications, etc,, etc.) will if the scheme 
is accepted, be administored by representative members in the new National 
Government. 

Plis Majesty’s Government, are however anxious to do ibeir utmost to meet 
the wishes oi the Indian pooi'le, and to demonstrate their complete trust in the 
co-operative effort of the two jieoples, British and Iniliioi, whicli they hope may 
reinforce the Defence of India. 

They also appreciate the force of the arguments that have been put forward ns 
to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian peoples for their own 
defence. 

I am therefore authorised to propose to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that, 

(a) The Corainandcr-in-Oliief should retain a sent in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as "War Member’’ and should retain his full control over all the war 
activities of the armed forces in India subject to the control of His Majesty’s 
Government and the War Cabinet iipion whiih body u repieseiitativo Indian should 
sit with equal powers in all matters relating to the I'efcnce of India. Membership 
of the I’acific Council would likewise be offered to a reprcBcnliitive Indian. 

(i) An Indian representative member would be added to the Viceroy’s 
Executive, who would take over those sections of the Departinent of Defence wliich 
can organisationally be separated immediately from the Commander-in-Cbief’s War 
liepartnifctit and wliich are specified under bead (i) of the airnexurc. In addition 
this member would take over the Defence Co-ordination Department which is at 
present directly under the Viceroy, and certniu other important fnmdions of the 
Government of India which are uiveclly related to Defriico and which do not fall 
under any of the other existing depailmeiile and which arc specified under head 
(it) of the annexure. 

Hie Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that this 
arrangement will enable the Congress to come Into the scheme so that if other 
important bodies of Indian oninion are also willing it will be possible for His 
Excellency the Viceroy to emuark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation witli the leaders of the Indian opinion, 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) R. Stafford Cripps 

Aunexure 

(i) Matters now dealt with in the Defence Department wliich would be 
transferred to a defence Co-ordination Departinent. 

(a) Public relations. 
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ib) Demobilizfttion and post-War reoonfltruclioii. 

(c) retroleum Oliiopt, whose ftniclioiis are to calculate tbe requirements 
of, and make proviHion for, all the petroleum inoducts required for the Array, 
Navy and Air h'orce, and for the Civil lleparlmciUs including Storage and 
diatribulion. 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

te) Amenities lor, and welfare, of troops and their dependants, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(/) All canteen organisations. 

((/) Certain non-technical educational institutions e. g,, Lawrenca 
Schools, K. G. K. I. M. Schools ai\d the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College. 

(/)) Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 

(t) Reception, accommodation and social arrangements for all foreign missions, 
repi'eseTitatives and officers. 

(u) In addition the Defence Oo-ordinalion Deimitmcnt would take over many 
major questions hearing directly on defence, but diflicnlt to locate in any particular 
existing departments. Examples are 

“Denial” policy. 

Policy of eva<;aation from threatened areas. 

Bignals co-ordiimlion, 

Economic warfare. 

The formula for defence suggested in the ahore letter, was considered by the 
Working Cominiltee and rejected by them. In particular the functions allotted to 
the Dejence Minister, as listed in the Ammrure, were considered totally insufficient. 
The Committee, therefore, expressed their inability to accept this suggestion. 

After the rejection of the above, formula a second formula for Defence was 
placed before the Working Committee hy a mutual friend, with the previous approval 
of air Siajfovd Cripps. There was no list of subjects or functions attached to this. 

Second Formula For Defence 

In araplificaliou of clause (e) of the draft declaration His Majesty’s Government 
make the following proposition u|)on the siihject'matter of the Defence of India. 

(a) The Defence Uepartment shall be idsced in charge of a representative 
Indian member with the esceptiuns of functions to be e.xcrcised by the Commander- 
in-chief as war member of the Executive Council. 

(b) A war department will be coiistilnted which will take over such functions 

of tbe Defence Department as are not retained by the Defence member. 

A list of all the retained functions has been agreed, to which will bo 

added further important respousihilities including the matters now dealt 
with hy the Defence Coordination Jfepaitinciit and olher vital matters related to 
the defence of India. 

I’he Working Committee having considered the above formula varied it 

as follows : 

Working Committee Formula 

(a) The Defence Dcpartinent shall be placed in the charge of a 
representative Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct 
of the war will be exercised, for tlie duration oi the war by tbe Commauder-in-Cbief, 
who will be in control of tbe war activities of tlie armed forces in India, 

and who will be an extiaoidinniy member of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 

(h) A war Department will be conslituled under ll;e Commander-in-Cbief. 

This Department will lake over such functions as are to be exercised by the 

Commnnder-in-Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is attached. 

(c) Tlie Defence Member shall be in charge of all other matters relating to 
Defence, including those now dealt with by the Defence Coordination Department. 

This formula was sent with a covering letter^ dated April 8th, which stated 
inter alia : 

’J’he new proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripi s on helialf of the British 
War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfactoiy. Both tbe approach and the allocations 
of subjects were, iu our oiiinfon, wrong, and there was no real transfer of 
resjionsibility for Defence to representative Indians in tbe National Government. 
Such transfer is esBential for the successful defence of the country, for on it 
depends tbe full mobilization of the war-potential of the country. 

The approach made in the draft you gave me this morning seems to us a 
more healthy one. With some alterations that we suggest, it might be made the 
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basU of further discuBBiona. But. it vnu«t be remembered, that a very great deal 
depends on the allonation of aubie-cts between the Defence Department and the War 
Department, and until thia ia done, it ia not {wssible to give a final opinion. 

Leaving aside this subject of allocation for the present, we would suggest toat 
the formula which is to form the basis of discussion should be as follows: Ihe 
formula is given above. . , , i„ 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from your formula. Ihe 
general approach is that the National Government is _ responsible for the entire 
government of the country including its defence. But, in view of the war and the 
obvious necessity of allowing full scope for war operations to the Commander-in- 
Chief functions relating to the conduct of the war are delegated to him and are to 
be exercised by him for the duration of the war. He will in effect have full control 
of these operations and of the war activities of the armed forces in India. 

It ia presumed of course that there will be full cooperation between the 
Defence Department and the War Department. The National Government will 
inevitably strain every nerve towards the successful defence of the country and will 
give all possible help to the Commander-in-Cliief in this behalf. 

8iB Stafford Gripps has already stated that a representative Indian will be a 
member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of the Pacific Coun* 
oil would likewise be offered to a repiescnlative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be considered, but I 
do not wish to trouble you with them, however, in order to prevent any mi^ppr^ 
hension later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the British 
Government there is much with which we do not agree. The preamble commits us 
to Dominion Status, though there is a possibility of our voting ourselves out later 
on. Clauses C and D relate, inter alia, to the right of a province not to join the 
Union and to the nomination by the Rulers of States’ representatives to the consti- 
tution*making body. We think these provisions are bad and likely to have danger¬ 
ous consequences. We have indicated our views in regard to them in the resolution 
a copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the future 
and they need not come in the way of a present arrangement. As controyersial 
matter, this might be left out of any proposed declaration at this stage. It will be 
open to any group or party to adhere to its own opinions in regard to them and yet 
co-operate in a settlement for present action. "VI e hope that it may be possible 
for US to arrive at a satisfactory settlement about them at a future date. 

One other matter to which we attach importance might be mentioned, though 
it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume that the independent status 
of India will be recognized by the United Nations. Whenever this is done, it will 
greatly help our common cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Formula 

Sir Stafford Cripps amended as follows the Working Committee's formula 
given above. 

{a) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a representative 
Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of the war will be 
exercised, until the new constitution comes into operation, by the Commander-in 
Chief, who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces iu India and 
who will be a member of the Executive Council for that purpose. 

(fe) A War Department will be constituted under the Comroander-in-Chief. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
the Commander-in-Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is 
ft ttftcbcd * 

(c) The Defence Member sball be in charge of the other matter relating to 
Defence in the Defence Department and those now dealt with by the Defence Co¬ 
ordination Department in addition to other important matters closely related to 

id) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in relation to 
Defence or any dispute arising as to the allocation of any old functions it shall be 
decided by His Majesty’s Government. 

To this was added a comprehensive description of the functions of the War 
Minister : . u 

The War Department, for which the Commander-in-Cbief will be Member 
will be responsible for the governffieutal relations of G, H, Q., N, H. Q. and 
A. H. Q., which include 
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(1) Examining and aanctiouing all proposals emanating from G. H. Q., and 
A. H. Q. 

(2) Representing the policy of Government on all questions connected with 
the war which originate in or concern G. H. Q., N. H. Q. or A. H. Q. 

(3) Acting as the channel of communication between the Government of India 
and H. M. G. on all such questions. 

(4; Acting as liaison between these head-quarters and the other Departments 
of Government, and Provincial Governments. 

The above formula was received on the afternoon of April 8th. Immediately 
on receipt of it a letter was sent on behalf of the Working Committee pointing 
out that the description of the War Ministers functions appeared as all- 
comprehensive. It was, therefore, requested, that illustrative lists of the functions 
of both the Defence Minister and the War Minister be supplied to enable the 
Working Committee to understand the implications of the proposal. No such 
lists were supplied then or at any time later. 

The Working Committee met, as usual in the morning and afteimoon of 
April 9th and gave full consideration to the tiew proposal. In view of the absence 
of the list of functions no definite decision could he taken. 

In order to avoid further delay it was decided that the matter be further 
considered in a personal interview between the Congress President and Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Also there were other matters that needed elucidation. The 
interview took place in the late afternoon of April 9th. On the 10th morning 
a report of what transpired at the interview was placed before the Working 
Committee, who came to the decision that they could not accept the Birtish 
Government's proposals as they stood. The following letter was therefore sent 
by the Congress President to Sir Stafford Cyipps : 

Azad’t Letter to Cripps 

New Delhi, April 10. 194i 

Dear Sir Stafford 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress containing their views on the tentative proposals put forward by you on 
behalf of the British Government. In this resoluiiou we expressed our dissent 
from severol important and far-reaching proposals for the future. Further consi¬ 
deration of these proposals has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard to 
them, and we should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as suggested. The 
Working Committee’s resolution gives expression to our conclusions relating to 
them which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, empliasized the gravity of tl>e present situation and 
stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed by the 
changes made in the present. The ovcr-ridiiig problem before all of us, and more 
especially before ail Indians, is the defence of the country from aggression and 
invasion. The future, important as it is, will depend on wliat happens in the next 
few months and years. We were tl\erefore prepared to do wiiliout niij assurances 
fur this uncertain future, hoping that through our sacritices in the defence of our 
country we would lay the solid and enduring foundation for a free and independent 
India, We concentrated, therefore, on tlie present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in clause (e) of 
the proposed declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that ’'His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the full responsi¬ 
bility for the defence of India.” These proposals, in effect, asked for participation 
in the tasks of to-day with a view to ensure “the future freedom of India." Freedom 
was for an uncertain future, not for the present, and no indication was given in 
clause (e) of what arrangements or governmental and other changes would be made 
in the present When tliis vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was 
deliberate, so as to give you freedom to determine these clianges in consultation 
with others. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envisaged a National 
Government which would deal with all matters except Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in wav time, is of essential impor¬ 
tance and without it a National Government functions in a very limited field. Apart 
from this consideration, it was obvious that the whole purpose of your proposals 
and out talks centred round the urgency of the problems created by the threat of 

Note: Q. H. Q.^Oeneral Headquarters', N. H, Q.~Nuvy Headquaters', 
A, H. Q,~Air Headquaters. 
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tbe invasion of India. The chief functions of a National Government must neces¬ 
sarily be to oriianize Defence both intensively and on the widest po|)ular basis and 
to create a mass psy^^holocy of resistance to an invader. Only a National Govern- 
inent could do that, and only a government on whom this responsibility was laid. 
Popular resistance must have a national backcronnd, and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are ficluiiip for their country’s freedom under national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satisfying 
our national aspirations but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting 
to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general principles 
a National Government would control defence through a Defence Minister, and 
the (Jommandcr-in'Chief would control the armed forces and would have full 
latitude in the carrying out of the operations connected with tlie war. An Indian 
National Government should have normally functioned in this way. We made 
it clear that the CTommander-in-Chiet in India would have control of the armed 
forces and the conduct of oiieratioiis and other matters connected therewith. 
With a view to arriving at a settlement, we wei'e prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We had no desire 
to upset in the middle of the war the luesent militiry organization or arrange¬ 
ments. We ac.cctited also that the higher strategy of the war should be 
controlled by the War Cabinet in London wliich would have an Indian member. 
The immediate obje<‘,t before us was to make the defence of India more effective, 
to strengthen it, to broad base it on the popular will, and to reduce all red 
tape, delay and inefficiency from it. Thero was no question of onr interfering 
with the technical and operational sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount 
importance to us •, India’s safety and defence, ^ubjoct to this primary consi¬ 
deration, there was no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a 
way out of the present impasse in accordance with the nnanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst ns. 

The emphasis on Defence led yon to reconsider the matter and you wrote 
to mo on the 7th April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said; “As the Working Committee have understood, 
it is imiiossible to make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities,” The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has 
been completely misunderstood and I should like to clear this u]), altiiongh we 
are not immediately concerned with it. The Committee do not think that there 
is any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the war. 
Everythiim that helps in the war not only ran be but must be done, and done 
with speed. That is the only way to carry on and win a war. No comidicatcd 
enactments are necessary. A recognition of India’s freedom and right to self- 
determination could easily be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
other consequential but important ch.snges. The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. 1 might remind yon that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposeil a union of France and England On the eve of the 
fall of Fiance. No greater or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and iteril. War accelerates change ; 
it does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent ns was considered by us together 
with its aiinexurc which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. 'I'his list was a revealing one as 
it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with relatively unimportant 

matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you accorcfingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was suggested to ns, but without 
any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us to be based on a more healthy 
approach and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our ultimate decision 
would necesssarily depend on the allocation of subjects. A revised formula was 
then sent back to us together with an indication of the functions of 
the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult 
for us to know what the actual allocation of subjects and departments, 

as between the Defence Department and the War Department, would be. 

A request was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subjects 
might be supplied to enable us to consider the matter. No such lists 

were supplied to us. 

In the interview we had with you yesterday we discussed the new formula 
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and expressed our viewpoint in regard to it. I need not repeat what 1 said then. 
The wording o£ the formula is after all a minor matter and we would not allow 
that to come in our way. unless some important prineiple is at stake. But 
behind that wording lay certain ideas and we were surprised to find ihat during 
the past few days we had been proceeding on wrong assiimptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of BuniectB for the two departments, 
you referred us to the old list for the Dcfem e Department which you had 
previously sent us and which we had been unable to accept. You added that 
certain residuary subjects might be added to this but, in effect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the ;illocati()ii was complete. Thus, you said, 
that substautially thcro was no change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prejiaiea. If this was so, and we were to go back ultimately to the 
place we started from, then what was the purpose of our searching for new 
formula ? A new set of words meaning the same thing made no difference. In 
the course of our talks many other matters were also cleared up, unfortunately 
to our disadvantage. Y’ou bail referred both privately and in the course of 
public statements to a National (.lovernment and a “Cabinet” consisting of 
“ministers.” These words have a certain significance and we had imagined that 
the new Government would funotion with full powers ns a Gabiiict, with the Viceroy 
actin'' as a constitutional head. But the new picture that you placed before 
us was really not very different from the old, the difference being one of degree and 
not of kind. The new Government could neither be called except vaguely and 
inaccurately nor could it funotion as a National Government. It would just be the 
Viceroy and his e ecutive Oouneil with the Viceroy having all his old powers. 
We did not ask for any legal changes l)ut wo did ask for dehiiitc 
aBsurances and conventions wliich would indicate that the new Goiernmcnt 
would function as a free government the members of wbicli act as 
members of a cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of 
tbe war and connected activities the Comniandcr-in-Chief would have freedom, and 
he would act as war minister. , j 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even vaguely and 
generally about the conventions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy, intimately there was always the possibility of the members of the 
Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course always open, but it is cniious that 
we should base our approach to a new goveruraeiit on the probability of eontiiet 
and resignation at the very outset. _ , . 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from the 
old one. Tiie wliolo object which we, and I believe yOu have in view—that is, to 
create a new iisychological a[>proach to the people, to make them feel that their 
own national government had come, that they were deiending their newly won 
freedom—would be completely frustrated when they saw this old picture again, 
with even the old labels on. The continuation of the India Office which has been 
a BVinboI of evil to iis, would coufirni this picture. It ban almost bceu taken for granted 
for sometime past that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going 

to Qf tjjg goveninient, which was so like the old in all essential 

features, is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally w'e would have had little 
ditficultv in disposing of this matter for it is so far rcmoied from all that we have 
striven for, but in the circumstances of today we were prej'ared to give ftol 
consideration to every proposal which iiiiglit lenu to an effective organisation of the 
defence of India. The lieril that faces India affects ns more than it can possibly 

affect any foreigner, and we are anxious and eager to do our iidnost to face it 

Ld overcome it. But we cannot undertake iTsponsibilities when we are not given 

the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environment 
continues which hampers tbe national effort. * * ■ r 

While we cannot acceiit the proposals you have made, we want to infoim you 
that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly national 

government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all questions 

about the future, though aB we have iiiduated, wo hold dofiuite views about it. 
But in the present, the National GovernmentjrouBt be a cabinet government wi^ 
full uower and must not merely be continuation of the Viceroys Executive Council. 
Tn regard to defence we have already stated what, in onr opinion, the position 
Bbpuld be at present. We feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum that 
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irt esficntiiii for the functioning Of a Kalional Goveriimput niifl for making the 
popular appeal whicli is urgently needeil. 

Wo would point out io voa that the Biigg-esiions we have put forward are 
not ours only hut may be oonsid red to hn the nnanimons demand of the Indian 
people, i'll ibese jnatters tliere is no diiTei'inec of oi'ininn iimnn;; various gl'OiipB 
and viarlies, ami r !;0 ilill'eiiaice is ps between the IruMmi i tovle as a wl.ole and 
the Bril.isli ' lo, eriiuu'ii t. Sue!', diil'ereii'-cs as c.'Jist in Indin rei.ite to eoiislitntiotial 
c.'ifiie.eii iu Ibe future y\'e ai e ;mi;'cable to tie j o.st| oiiejnent of this issue bo 
that t' ■; pe' I lie r. hie niresiiro .b' unity niipl.t lie a. h;ov(.,i t],g j.icsetit crifiis 
for the lie:'‘lire Of Iiulin. I\ wo.il I he a tiapedy (lia; even niien tliere is this 
unanimity of opinion in India, the llritisli l iovornmeiit should j n-vent a free Nalioniil 
Governm ;it from i'i:netioninr. and frnin serving the ea.iHe of India as veil as 
the largo eur.iies for whieli millions arc m.lierhiy and dyiiui; today. 

Voiii's sincerely 
(Sd.) Abiil Kalam Azad 

Cripps' Reoly to A tad 

A’c!/: J.'i /li. t'lO IJth April 19IS 

My Dear Mulana Hahih, 

I was extremely sorry to vtvoive from you your lei ter of Aiu il Kith exiiressing 
the rejection by the (''ongreBS Working (.’ominittce of His Waie.stj’s Government’s 
draft declaration 

I will not deal with those points whieh are eovered hy the oiiginal resolution 
of your Committee whieh yon sent me, as they were clearly not the rea.son for 
your decision. 

Nor need I go into the iinestion of the division of diitics between the 

Defence Alinister and the Comiaantlcr-iu-Chief as War .Vlemher with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence MiniBter all fnnctionB 

outside those actuliy connected with the General Hea<lqnartcrfl and Air 

Headquarters which arc under the Commandcr-in-Cliiet as head of the fighting 
forces in India. 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of “Defence" it was 
suggested that all other portfolios relatiug to that subject such as 

Home Department —Internal order, iiolice, refugees, etc. 

Finance Department—AW war finance iu India. 

Communications /lapor/mcnf—Railways, roads, transi-ort etc. 

Supply Dtpari/nertf—Supiilies for all forces and munitions. 

Information an l Broadcastiny Dcpartvieni— Pio)iag'iiiidu, publicity, etc. 

Civil Defence Department —A. E. P, and all forms of civilian defence. 

Legislative Department -Regulations and orders. 

Labour Department —M»,n power. 

Defence DciioifTncnf—Adniiiiisiration of Indian personnel, etc. 
should be put iu the hands of representative Indians ns members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for Defence services to representative Indian members without jeopardising 
the immediate defence of India under the Commandor-in-Chief. This defence 
is, ns you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His Alajesty’s 
Government, while unity of Command is essential in the interests of the Allied 
help to India. 

The real substance of yonr refus.al to take part in a National Government is 
that the form of Government suggested is not such as would enable you to rally 
the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the constitution m’ght now be changed. 
Tu this respect I would point ont that you made this suggestion for the first time 
last night, nearly three weeks after you had received the pro-posnls, and I would 
further remark tliat every other representative with whom 1 have discussed this 
view has accepted the practical impos.sibility of any such legislative change iu the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. 

Second you suggest ‘‘a truly National Governincut” be formed, which must 
be a "cabinet Govenimet with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated character and ou a very 
large scale this would not be possible, as you realise. 

Were such a system to he intfoducea by convention under the existing circums¬ 
tances, the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major political 
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organisations) would be reeponaible to no one but itself, could not be removed 
and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority. 

This suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since it would 
subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet, Nor 
would it be consistent with the pledges already given by IJis-Majesty’s Government 
to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still so deep an 
irresiJOnsible majority Government of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples frame their 
new constitution. His Majesty's Government must continue to cany out its duties to 
those large sections of the Indian pnojile to whom it lias given its pledges. 

The jiroiiosals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as possible short of a 
complete change in the constitution which is generally acknowledged as impractic¬ 
able in the circumstances of to-day. 

While tlierefore both I and His Majesty’s Government recognise the keen 
desire of your Working Gommittee to carry on the war against the enemy by every 
means in their jiower, they regrrt that your Working Committee has not seen its 
way to join in tlie war effort upon the conditions sincerely offered, the only condi¬ 
tions which could have brought together all the different communities and sections 
of the Indian people. 

I propose to publish this answer. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) S^tattbrd Cripps 

Azad’s reply to Cripps 

Nev' Delhi, April It, lSi2 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of Ai>ril lutli and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I were considerably surprised to rend it. I nm sending you this 
reply immediately and can only deal briefly here w’ith some of the points you have 
raised. 

'J he points covered by our original resolution arc im)'Oitant and represent my 
Committee’s well-considered views on the British proposals as a whole. But we 
pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the future they might be 
set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s government and 
defence in this liour of danger. This responsibility could only be UDderlaken, how¬ 
ever, if it was real responsibility and ).owcr. 

As regards the division of fiindious between the Defence Minister and the 
War Minister yon did not give iikistraiive lists, as reqiieFted by ns, and referred ns 
to the previous list of the Dolence SHnisters iunclions, wiiich as yon know, w'e had 
been wholly unable to lu cc) t. In your htter i.iulcr JCi'ly you mention certain 
subjects, directly or indirectly related to the war, wl.iih will be administered by 
Other dej'artiuents. 8o far as the Dcfcii.-c Minister is coiieerncd, it is dear that his 
functions will be limited liy the first list that yon scut. 

No One iuts suggcslod in y rcstiictions on tlie noimai powers of the Commau- 
der-in-Chief. Irulccd we ucut l.ryond this and wcie prej aicd to agree to fuifher 
piowers being given to him us \\r:r Minister. But it is clear that the British 
Government’s coiu ej lioii and ours in rc."ard to dclcr.ee differ greatly. For us it 
means giving it a national ( ' a’-ai ter and i-alling ii] on every ninu and noman in 
India to parttci|inlc in it. It iiicaus tnisijng our ouu ]no] lo aud seeking fheii full 
co-operation in lids great dibit. The British < •iivcniniriit’e view seems to be 
based on an utter luck of confidence in tlic Indian people and in withholding real 
power from them. You reler to the parumount duty and responsibilitv of His 
Majesty’s Government in regaid to defciue. 'I'liat duty and reS) oueifiility can¬ 
not be discharged effectively uidcss the fndiaii pcoi Ic arc ” made to have and feel 
their resiionsibility, and the recent past stands witness to tldg. 'I'he 
Government of Iiiilia do not seem to realise that the war can only be fought on 
a pojmlar basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks suggested 
a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference 
was made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues. But when you stated evplicilly in your letter 
that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, 
we had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
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US. It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration in the British 
Government’s attitude as our negotiations proceeded. What we were told in our 
very first talk with you is now denied Or explained away. You told me then that 
there would be National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England 
vis-a-vis his Cabinet. In regard to the India Gfiice. yon told me, that yon 
were surprised that no one had so for mentioned this important matter, ainl 
that the practical course W'as to have this attached or incorporated with the 
Dominions' Ollice. 

The whole of tliis picture which you sketched before ns has now been completely 
shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
our talks was mentioned by yon. You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorsliip of the 
majority.’ It is astouishing that sueh a statement should be made in tliis 
conueotion and at this stage. This ditliculty is inlierent in any scheme of a 
mixed cabinet formed to meet an cmergeney, but there are many ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would liave discussed 
it and found a satisfactory solution. The whole apiiroach to tliis question has been 
that a mixed cabinet sliouht be formed and should co-operate together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining "power, but 
we are interested in tlie Indian [icople as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided ; that is, the 
extent of jiower which the British Goveniment would give up to the Indian 
Deople. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even referred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the first time, in wliat is presumably 
vour last letter to us, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
between us. 

You will remember that in my very first talk with yon, I pointed out that 
the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power and resrionsihility, the 
other questions could he tackled successfidly by those concerned. ” 
the impression that you agreed with this approach. 

wK ---- ..1 4 . 1 . if i.1.^ .. 


You gave me 


We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a jioliey of 
encouraging disniptioii, all of ns, to whatever party or group we belonged, would 
be able to come together and find a common line of action. But iinliaiipily, even 
in this grave hour of peril, tlie British Government is unable to give up its wrecking 
])olicy. We are driven to tlie conclusion that it attaches more importance 
to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and ]iromoting discord and 
disruption here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India 
against the aggression and invasion that overhang us. To ns, and to all Indians 
the dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume that 
you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, your letters 
to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 
Nev: Delhi, April li, 1943 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter which I have just received in reply to mine of the 
10th April. I have no objection to your releasing the Congress resolution and our 
correspondence whenever you desire to do so. 

Yours sincerely 
Stafford Cripps 

Note ;—Oii receipt of this letter the resolution of the Working Committee as 
also the correspondence that passed between the Congress President and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were released to the press. 


The Congress President At a Press Conference 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad met a large number of journalists on April llth 
in Delhi and spoke to them about his talks with Sir Stafford Crips. In particular 
he leferred to his first interview ufith Sir Stafford, and said that he had emphasis 
on these issues. 

Firstly, he told Sir Stafford that the approach to the Indian problem made 
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ill the Draft Declaration was not only not correct but was likely to lend to 
greater conudications. If the nritish Government desired to infuse a new 
spirit in India even at this eleventh hour and send ont a prison like Sir StafTord 
for the task, the simple method would have been to sent out through Hir 
Stafford the announcement tlmt Britain was prepared to part with yiower. 
Sir Stafford could then have asked Indians to draw up a scheme. If wc failed to 
draw one up, the entire resyionsibility would have been ours. 

Sir Stafford, in reply, referred to the first yiart of tlie Draft Declaration and 
asserted that it was a considered decision of ininciplc. lie added that provision 
had already been made in it for different political organisations and it was open to 
them to come to an agreement at any lime. 

“I jiointed out,’’ said the Maidaiia, “that after concrete proposals had been 
introduced by him, the task of independent agreement among the parties in India 
had been made difficult.” 

‘‘Secondly," proceeded the Maulann, “I told Sir Stafford that the Draft 
Declaration laid much greater emphasis on the fntiiie tlian on the immediate 
present, while India demanded changes in the inesent system. The proposals 
relating to the present were not positive ; they were negative. 

“I said to him that as far as the Congress was concerned I do not see how 
it could accept the proposals. War, I said, was threatening India; but the 
light had gone out of the hearts of the millions, who miglit have sacrificed 

themselves for their country. 

‘‘Our common task now demanded that we should find a psychological ap¬ 
proach in order to re-kiiidle the spark of patriotic fervour in those hearts. This 
could not be achieved merely by holding out promises for tlie future, but people 
must be made to feel that they were free in their own country to-day and had 
to defend their own freedom and their own country. 

‘‘Sir Stafford, speaking with great confidence, assured me liiat clause (e) of 
the Draft Declaration provided for complete freedom and transfer of power, with 
only one reservation about defence. 

“I then pointed out that defence of the country was the demand of the moment 
as fat as the country was concerned and during the war. Civil adminis¬ 

tration had disappeared because problems of defence permeated every civil depart¬ 
ment, and if you reserved defence you practically reserve all the imwers which you 
say are being transferred to India. 

“Sir Stafford said by way of reassurance that llie reservaiions related only 
to the functions of the Commaiider-in-Cluef. 

“The rest of the discussion proceeded in respect of this particular question. 

“The third point empliasised by me was that in tackling the political question 
in India, communal questions were bound to arise at some singe or other and 

would have to be solved. I assured him that as soon as the main political problem 

was settled, the responsibility of finding a satisfactory solution of llie eommunal 
and other problems would be ours, and I could conlidenlly assert that vte would 
find a satisfactory solution. 

“Sir Stafford entirely agreed with me and said tliis was exactly what he had 
said before the War Cabinet before be came out to India. 

‘‘This naturally conjured up in my mind a picture of the present not found 
in the cold words of the Draft Declaration, and I, therefore, naturally decided 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee to examine it. 

“I, however, regret to say that the first imineasion of the picture created as a 
result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford gradually became blurred 
as the discussions on material points proceeded from stage to stage. And when 
I last met him on the night of April 9, the whole picture had completely 
faded out,” 

Referring to his interview with General Wavell, the Maulana said : ‘‘In the 
course of our talks, Sir Stafford Crippa had repeatedly emphasised the technical 
difficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. He had 
suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technical side of the question much better. 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview' with the Commniider-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers were present, not a word was spoken about any 
technical difficulty; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did 
not strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but 
an expert politician. 

‘‘I think,” the Maulana went on, *‘I must clarify the position created by 
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certain speculations in a section of the press as regavds Mahatma Gniulhi’s part 
iu the diBciissions. Tlie Mahatma’s views as regards piiitieipation in any war are 
well known and it would be entirely nntriie to suggest that the Working 

Committee’s decisions have in any way been infinenced by those views. 

“In fact, Mahatma Gandhi made it, clear to the Working Commit lee that they 
were perfectly free to come to their own decisions on the merits of the jiroposals. 
He did not really want to partii ipate even in the earlier sittings of tlie Working 
Committee but lie was persuaded by me to stay on from day to day as Jong as he 

could afford to do so. Eventually, my perstiasion proved powerless to make him 

fttdY ionucr. 

‘T want to repeat what I said yesterday that the Working Committee’s 
decision has at ercry stage been iinanimotis,” he deelareil. 

He eonclnded : "It is deeply to be regretted that the aim which all of us had 
passionately desired has not been reached, but I must acknovyledge that all these 

discuBsiotis were c'arried on in a friendly atmosphere and in Bt'ile of juoftHind 

differences which at times led to heated controversy. We snd fciir Stafford have 

parted as friends. The cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last,” 

Jawaharlal Meets The Press 


Pt Jawnharlal Nehru met a numJier of Indian and foreign journalisls at a Press 
conference in New Delhi on April JSf.h 1<U3 and dealt at length with the Cripps’ 
negotiations and the allitude taken up on he.half of the Congress. 

Who is resiionsible for the failure of the Cripps’ negotiations ? In answer to 
this question. Pandit Nehru explained in detail the various stages of the negotia¬ 
tions. If he had been asked Just before hi« last interview with Bir Btafford Cripps, 
he would have said that the chances of coming to an agreement were about '75 
per cent. At that interview, however, the tiill picture which Sir Btafford, suddenly 
and for tlie first time, put before them of the proposals was such that he could not 
agree to it, “A big ebange had occurred somewhere in the midille” said Psndit 
Nehru, it was obvious, he added, that there was some trouble between Bir Stafford 
and others. , • . , 

Pandit Nehru went on to say : ‘'While it was ray extreme desire to tiiid a 
way out and make India function cffi'Ctively for defence and make the war a poj'nlar 
effort—so great was my desire that some things I have stood for diiiing the last 
quarter of a century, things which 1 could never have imngineil for a mnment I 
would give up, I now agreed to give up—1 am convinced personally that it is 
impossible for us to agree to the proposals os they eventually emerged from the 
British Government’s mind, I am in complete and wbole-liearted agreement with 
the Congress resolution and the letters of the Congress PiTsident. 

The (diange in the attitude of Bir BIsffoid Cripps which led to the siidden 
breakdown of the ncgoliaiions was then described iiy Psndit Kchrti. From the 
first, the impression wliicli Bii BUifford has given was that the new Government 
would be a National Government, l^ir BUiff’oid had himself often used the words, 
“National Cabinet.” He Inul also said that the position of the Viceroy would bo 
analogous to that of the King, in other words, a conslilntional head. The langniige 
used hy Bir Stafford had led them to assume that everylliiiig was being transferred 
except Hefence niid also that the Viceroy would not jiiterfere with the decision of 
the Cabinet though he might have special l owers such as in connection with the 
States or some major issue. Bo the question of the new Governments powers, etc., 
was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thnisday night, lioweyer, the 
picture which Bir Stafford gave slnnvcd that the premises and assumplions on 
which they had been arguing bad no real foundation. Bir Btaflord begun to talk 
of the Viceroy’s "Executive Council’' and not a ‘‘National Goveniment.” Names did 
make a difference. "If we go to the country, talking about the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Cotineil, what would the people think asked paadil, Nehi'ii amidst laughin'. 
They agreed to legal phraseology, but contrary to their old assumptions, Sir Btaflord 
suddenly made it pierfeetly clear that there would be no essential ebange between 
the position of the Viceroy’s Council and that of the new Government which they 
were asked to join. "1 was amazed,” declared Pandit Nehru, It might be that Sir 
Btaflord had been piulled up by his senior partner in England or someone here. 
“Wt cannot change laws,” said Bir SlaHbrd, but when he was asked ; “Tell us at 
least what conventions you propose, tVill they function as a Cabinet ? Will the 
Viceroy work as a constitutional head 1” Sir Biafford replied : “1 am totally 
unable to say anything on the subject, because it is completely within the disere- 
tion of the Viceroy. Go to him later on and diseuss the matter with him. 1 can- 
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not interfere or indicate what should be done.” So it aHioiinted to the old August 
offer again-'With a few uiiiior ebangeB. They were merely aBked to agree to join 
the Viceroy’s Council practically iineonditioiially—vrilh the vague background 
provided by the Cabinet’s declaration. 

Dealing with the Defence qne.sl,ion. Pandit Nclini said that at no time bad it 
been suggested by the Congress that the noriual powers of the Commander-in* 
Chief for carrying on the war in an effective way should be interfered with. But 
in addition to Ids powers as Commnnder-in-Cliii f, be was now having other powers 
which were really those of a Defence Minister. Pandit. Nehru said that the remo¬ 
val of Defence from their lesponaibiliues made tlic itositinn of the Defence Minister 
absurd and lidkulons. Their coiiceplion of defence was different from that of the 
Goveniinent. It was not keeping a regiment here and tliere, hut they wanted to 
mobilize hnndmls of millions of Indians, 'fhey wanted to make every man and 
woman do sotnelhing for the, war -make it a popular war. 'file military concep¬ 
tion was a fight with their armies ami if llie latter tuihd, to surrender, but their 
conception was difft iciit. 'fhey would not surrender whatever happened—whatever happen¬ 
ed to military forces, popular resistance should eontiniie to the end—as in China and 
Russia. Could they discharge their dtity in ttiis spirit ? Conld they make India 
hnm ns an organized unit of resistnnee ? Could iliey make India feel that she 
was fighting her own war for tier freedom ? 'fhat was tlieir idea in asking for a 
popular conceiitioii of Defence, but the Government's attitude as put to them was a 
singnlarly conudacent, attitude—a coin*cptinii of India from a standpoint which was 
peculiar only to Knghind. “\Vc arn in the right. All those who are against ns, 
are not only in the wrong, but damnably in the wrong;. 

liefening to the l>etenca qinstion during the Oripps’ negotiations Pandit 
Jnwaharlal Nehru said that at first a certain formula was given by Sir Stafford 
according to which the Comuiandcr-in-Chief was to be \Var Minister and the 
Defence Minister was to liave certain functions entrusted to him. Attached to it 
was a list~practically exhaustive—of the functions entrusted to the Defence Minis* 
ter. They were propaganda, canteens, petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjects 
of that kind The subjects )iroposed to be allotted were sueli that ‘‘they would have 
made the Defence Minister’s position ridiciilotis in the eyes of tlie public," said 
Pandit Neliru. It was not acceptable to the Congress Working Committee. Then 
came a new formula—at the instance of a third party but presumably with Sir 
Staflord’ approval—with no list of subjects ntiachid 

In the Working Comniiltee's opinion, this afforded a basis for arriving at an 
agreed formula for Defence, but the really important j'oint was-.what would be the 
subjects traiisferretl to the Defence Minister ? Sir Stafford did not reply to a letter 
asking for a list of these subjects : “At no stage did we receive them” said Pandit 
Nehru. When they asked him personally. Sir Stafford referred them to the Array 
Manual. Later, Sir Stafford entered into a long liisquisition on the Indian Army— 
that it was really an offshoot of the British Army controlled by the British Govern¬ 
ment, through their representative, the Comniandcr-in-Chief. It was explained to 
Sir Stafford on behalf of the Congress that it was not their intention to do any¬ 
thing to upset present arrangements, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make 
the Indian Army feel that the Army was tlieii's. They wanted to give the National 
bac.kgrouiul, the psycliologieal appeal, necessary for a poiuilar war. Sir Stafford’s 
attitude was, however, rigid. In the cud. he said that the list of subjects were 
those already given in his original formula. ' 

Sir Stafford refused to follow the Australian model saying that Mr. Curtin 
in Australia hud even greater powers than Mr. Churchill had in England. As 
regards the citizen army. Sir Stafford said that the matter would lie within the 
discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, but he added tliut the Commatider in-Chief 
would probably agree. If he did not agree, it was open to the Ministers to 
resign. 

Commenting on this attitude of the Government, Pandit Nehru said: “That 
is not the way to bring about a settlement.” Ho went on to say : “That is not 
the way to fight a war—not the lackadaisical way of the Viceroy’s House and the 
Govertinient of India. If there is a National Goveinmeut everybody will have to 
work or get out. It is not an evening dress war. It is work work, work. Those 
who sit to dinner in evening dress at 8-15 are not going to win this war. In reply 
to those who talked of tlie want of equipment as a reason against a citizen army, 
he cited the example of China and Spain. 'The former was now self-sufficient so 
far as small arms were concerned. In India, with a National Government, they 
could double or treble the production of our factories. They could do without 
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hixtiries and turn t)io«e factories producing non-essential goods into factories for 
Bniall m iiiB. 'i'he vvliole conception of the citizen army was. he said, a practical 
conceplion, a psychological conception, an essnitial conception. 

PaiuliL Ncluu went on to narrate how a person who had become a German 
prisoner and iind managed to oscaiie told him and otliers what the Germans 
thought of Hio fiidiiiM troops, how much they had been struck by their courage 
and eliiciency in action, ft is a magnificent army. What would we not do, if we 
lias such people to draw upon ?” said the Germans. “If they fight like tliis in a 
mercenary way how miicli better would they fight if tliey thonglit they were 
fighting for their own freedom ?" It was really a question of psycliological 
approach, declared Pandit Nehru. E-xplaining fiilher, iio said: 

‘The whole approach was one of lighting a spark in hundreds of millions of 
minds in India. It was not an easy responsihility for anyone to undertake. 
Nevertliele.ss, we felt tliat circumstances demanded it and whatever our grievances 
with the Britisli Government, whatever the past history of our relations, we could 
not allow that to come in ttie way of what we considered our duty to our country 
at present.” 

Reforring to tlie future, Pandit Nehru said : "India and Russia are the two 
important tlieatres of war. Idttle else eonnls for the present. Much will, of course, 
depend on the next two or three months in the llnsso-German War. A great 
deal depend on India or what happens as between Germany and Russia ; but 
aitart from that India is going to be for the next three or four months the crux 
of tlio war. It will make a (liffcrence to the length of the war and the intensity 
of the war. Every country in the world realizes this, except, of course, the big 
lienple in New Uellu and Wbitehal!—they are slow of understanding and com¬ 
prehension -and, therefore, you have these frantic radio appeals from Germany and 
Japan. 

"[£ today a National Government of India said, ‘We are going to arm the 
Indian people. VVe may not have the best of modern arms, aeroplanes, tanks ; 
but we are going to arm them with such guns as we can make, think how the 
world sitn.ation will cliange ; what reaction it will have on Germany and Japan 
and also in tlie Allied countries.” 

In answer to a question, Pandit Nehru said;— 

‘So far as I know India, and I know it tolerably well, the major sentiment 
in India naturally is one of hostility to the British iii India, You cannot root 
out 150 years of past history and all that has happened in those years. It has 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Hnppose we had come to an agreement 
ami had to convert, to change that sentiment suddenly, we could have done it if 
we could liave given a sensation of freedom to the people of India. The 
fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Government. It is not 
pro-JapancHO sentiment. It is anti-British sentiment. That may occasionally 
lead individuals to luo-Japanese expression of views. This is short-sighted. It 
is a slave’s seiUiiucnt, a slave’s way of thinking, to imagine tliat to get rid of one 
person who is dominating us we can expect another person to help us and not 
dominate us later. Free men ought not to think that way. It distresses me 
that any Indian should talk of the Jaimnese liberating India. The whole past 
history of .Japan has beeen one of dominating otliors. Japan comes here eitW 
for Tmpei'iaiist reasons straight out or to fight witli the British Government. 
Anyhow, whatever tiio reason, if it comes here, it does not come here to liberate.” 

In the course of Ids talk, Pandit Nehru removed two or three misconceptions. 
In reply to Hir Stafford’s charge that the Congress had, for the first time, in its 
letter of April 10 asked for big changes immediately in the constitution, 
Jawaharlatji explained that the reference in the letter was only intended to remove 
a misiinderstandiiig. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Congress 
had agreed that there should be no constitutional clianges in the interim period. 
As this was not correct, the President explained the position. The Congress had 
merely said that it did not want to enter into an argument now on these 
const!Uilional questions, but they had made no commitment of the kind that they 
agreed not to ask for any immediate constitutional changes. Their position was 
this : ‘‘While we are not agreeing, we are not pressing this. It is not an issue.” 
Sir Stafford was not, therefore, correct in saying that a major issue had been raised. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the offer made by Mr. Churchill, at a critical time 
in the war, to France for a union with England. The suggestion made by Pandit 
Nehru was that Parliament should pass a small Bill of six sections giving indepen¬ 
dent status to India and agreeing to the principle of self-determination. Other 
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details, comrounal and other, could be left over for settlement later, but if this 

bad been done, the whole approach to the question would have become different_ 

as_ between England and India and also between the communities. The Congress 
point of view was this—they were prepared to have a National Government 
for war purposes, but as regards the future Government, they were prepared to 
leave over for future consideration the question of detailed and precise proposals 
for future Government. Pandit Nehru said, however, that the present proposals 
would have also to be considered with the view-point of the future. If the 
independence of India was now accepted in principle, it would have a great 
psychological effect on the people. 

Asked about Sir Stafford’s reference to the “tyrannical rule of a majority” 
in bis farewell statement, Pandit Nehru said ; 

“I want to make it perfectly clear that throughout our talks and correspon¬ 
dence, except for the last two letters, there was no reference at all at any stage 
in the slightest degree to the question of majority rule, because much as we disliked 
it we accepted the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups representing 
diflerent ideologies in the country, some coming among others from the Muslim League 
and from the Hindu Mahasablia and Sikhs. We accepted that, although it was 
a thing which would have made the functioning of the National Government 
very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss the number of any groups in the 
Council, It was important, but wo did not discuss it because we, speaking on 
behalf of the Congress, never laid atress on the Congress having this or that. 
We wanted no power for the Congress. We always talked in terras of what the 
National Government would have, whoever may be there and whatever numbers 
it may consist of. We talked of it as a group and of what power that group 
should have. The communal issue in any form was never discussed except that 
Sir Stafford Cripps often repeated one formula, that he was only concerned 
with agreement between three groups in India, the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others agreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the ecbeme fell through, 

"For the first time,” he went on, “this question was definitely emphasised by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in his letter dated April 10 in which lie used the phrase 
'tyrannical rule of the majority,’ Now, for an eminent lawyer and constitutionalist 
like Sir Strafford to use these phrases in this manner is extraordinary. We were 
thinking in terms really not even of a legislature but of a Cabinet consisting of 
15 persons. What the proportions in that_ Cabinet may be we never discussed. 
Suppose there was the so-called Congress majority in it, though the Congress 
was not thinking on those lines. But Sir Stafford’s mind was continually 
functioning, balancing the different communal factors. Suppose, then, in a 
Cabinet of 15 there was a Congress majority of eight or nine. Now cabinets, 
if tliey are to function at all, cannot function and do not function, especially in 
war-time, by majority. You must have a certain homogeneity or common outlook ; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Stafford has been continuously reminding 
us of the ultimate sanction of resignation. If we had tliat ultimate sanction, 
so also every group in that Cabinet had that ultimate sanction. So, the talk of the 
tyranny of the majority is amazing and fantastic iioiisenBe. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the mention of the ‘ Hindu Press" in one of Sir 
Stafford’s letters. When further questioned, lie said he meant the Hindustan 
Times, ’i’hat in itself showed how he was continually thinking in regard to every 
matter in terms of Hindu and Muslim. 

Pandit Nehru observed he could not conceive of Mr. Jinnah or Dr. Savarkar 
really disagreeing with anything that the Congress had put to Sir Stafford in 
regard to the proposals for the immediate present. 

Earlier at the conference, Pandit Nehru declared: “Today the domiuant factor 
is the imminent peril to India, and I want you to appreciate what I say. We 
agreed to things which in the last 22 years we would never have dreamt of 
agreeing to or coming near. In these 22 years we have stood for something. 
Not only the Congress but vast numbers of people outside the formal fold of 
the Congress, even communal organizations, have demanded independence. 
For the first time in these 22 years, I swallowed many a bitter pill, when I said 
I was prepared to agree to many things so as somehow to come to an agreement. 
I did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy I possess in the 
organization of the defence of India. 

Statement by Congresa President 
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at Karachi before leaviug India that CoiigreBS leaders first went to see Col. L. 
Johnson, who acted as a mediator in his personal capacity. 

Tliis is likely to create an impression that his incdintion was sought by 
us. Facts, however, are otherwise. On or abo'.it April 1, a common friend 
informed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that Col L. Jolmson was anxious to meet him 
and would be glad if a meeting could be arranged at his residence. Accordingly, 
Pandit Nehru met him. Again it was by a pure accident that on Ai>ril 3, while 
I was on ray way to a meeting of the Working ConimiUce, 1 went to Pandit 
Nehru’s residence which was on my way to pick him up, and there I found 
Col. Johnson. Naturally we met and had a brief talk. At the end of tliis talk, 
Col. Johnson expressed a desire that in the event of the Working Committee 
coming to an adverse decision, he should be allowed a chance to see if lie could 
be helpful, before tlie committee's final verdict was formally coinmuiiicated to Sir 
Stafford Oiipps. His wish .was so obviously in tlie interest of Uie common olijcct, 
namely, successful conclusion of Sir Stafford Cripiis’ mission, that I saw no 
obiection in complying with it. It is hardly necessary to iiairalc the rest of tlie 
story. But 1 inust make it perfectly clear that nobody oti iichalf of the Congress 
sought either Col. Johnson’s or President ItoosvcH’s iiiteivention, althcngh in the 
very nature of things. Col. Johnson’s friendly interest was appreciated. 

Jawaharlal’a Statement to the Press 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement made in Karuclii about Congress lenders going 
to Colonel Louis Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable 
to be mistiiidei'stood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Coioncl Johnson 
or to tlio Congress leaders. There was never any (piesiioii, ns 1 have staled 
previously, of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and ]'’rcBideiit 
Roosevelt's name has been needlessly dragged into this matter. We dealt with 
Sir Stafford alone thougli otlicrs were naturally interiistcd in the developments 
that were taking place. Colonel Johnson did no interfere in any way, though of 
course he expressed his desire that a satisfaeiory settlement slionld Ite reached. 
We are grateful to Coioncl Johnson for his friendly aiiproach to our iiroblems, 
tliough in the nature of tilings ho could not interfere in what was taking place. 

Sir Stafford has told us tlinfc the British (liovertinicnt is not going to take 
any further initiative from them ns tlicy have ronnnged to get comjdctely stuck 
in ruts of their own making. Wc do not rely on the British Government for 
aiiythitig except to obstruct political and economic advance in India. 'J'lie initiative 
lies with others who do not live in ruts. Tlte dominating factor of the situation 
is the fact tliat India can only he defended effectively as a free coniitry by the 
peo))lfl tliemselves acting through their National Government. 1 notice that parts 
of what 1 have said torn from tlieir context, have been given pnlilicily by some 
sections of the press and by the radio. This is not fair. 1 tliink it is every Indian’s 
duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new', and to resist it. We 
cannot and must not submit for that way lies a surrender of the soul and spirit of 
the nation. But it must be realised that effective resistance is not an individual 
matter and no one can ilelivor the goods except a free national Government with 
power and respoueibility, which can organize the masses. This patent fact cannot 
be ignored and this is the crux of the question in India. 

Cripps Explains Breakdown of Negotiations 

“You will have heard that the draft declaration which I brought to India 
on behalf of the War cabinet, and vvhich I explained to you last time I spoke 
over the wireless, has been rejected by your_ leaders," declared the Rt. Hon’ble 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Member of the British War Cabinet, broadcasting from 
the Delhi station of All India Radio at 8.30 p.m. on April 11, 1942. 

Sir Stafl'ord said ; I am sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for 
her defence and her freedom has been missed. 

None could have been more fully conscious than I of the great 
difficulties which history has placed in the way of a settlement of the relations 
between British and Indian peoples and even more between the different communities 
in India. 

In the past British Government have been accused of using vague terms 
to cloak a lack of purpose ; and when they have stated that it must be left 
to the Indian communities to agree amongst themselves, it has been said that 
this was only a device by which Great Britain might indefinitely retain its control 
over India. 
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The Congress has, since the outbreak of war, repeatedly demanded two 
essentials as the basis for its support of the Allied effort in the war. First, a 
declaration of Indian independence and, second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Constitution for India. Both these demands find their place in the 
draft declaration. 

It was in the light of the demands and criticism of the Indian leaders that 
the War Cabinet drafted their declaration, with the object of convincing the Indian 
peoples and world public opinion of the eincerity of their desire to offer freedom, to 
India at the earliest practicable moment. 

To avoid the oomplaiuls that had been made in the past, they put out 
a clear and precise plan which would avoid all possibility of Indian self- 
government being held up by the views of some large section or community. 
But they left it open to the Indian leaders to agree upon an alternative method 
if they wished. 

Of course, every individual and organisation would have liked the draft 
declaration to express his or their point of view, forgetting that if it did, it would 
inevitably have been reiected by others. 

'i'he War Cabiiiet were thus in a position rather like that of an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. They could not, 
however, without denying the very freedom that they were offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they did not themselves freely choose. 
But in all this spate of criticism, those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Full and free self-government for India—that 
is its central feature. 

Immediate Dltflcnlties 

This critical and unconstruetive attitude is not the best way of arriving at 
a compromise, but compromise there must bo if a strong and free India is to 
come into being. 

Some day, somehow, the great coraraunities and parties of India will have to 
agree upon the method of framing their new Constitution. I regret profoundly for 
the sake of India, for whom 1 have a deep and admiring friendship, that the 

opportunity now offered has not been accepted. 

Blit all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulties have been 

as regards the present. First, there was the difficulty as to defence. Upon 
that the attitude of the British Government was very simple. For many 
decades the defence o! India has been in the charge of His Majesty’s 
Government. Tiiis has led to an orgauiBation which places the control of 
the armed forces under a Defence Secretariat headed by the Coromander- 

in-Chiet who is also the Defence Member. The Army in India—containing 
British and Indian units—the Navy and the Air Force all came under this 
supreme command. 

The demand Las been made that the defence of India should be placed in 

Indian hands. No one suggest that the Coramandev-in-Cbief, as the head of the 
armed forces, should be under the Indian Government, but they say, the functions 
of the Defence Member sheiild be transferred to an Indian, 

"An Impossible Course” 

This may sound simple~iu fact it would moan a long and difficult 
teorganisaiion of the whole Defence Secretariat—an unscrambling of eggs scrambling 
many years ago—which would cause delay and confusion at the very moment 
when the enemy is at the gates ana the mazimnm of speed and efficiency 
is essential in defence. The duty of the Btiiisli Government to defend 
India and our duty to our American Allies who are giving such valuable help, makes 
such a course impossible. 

To show our complete sincerity of desire to give to representative Indian 
members of the Executive the maximum of power, we offered to create a new 
War Department which would take over the Ooverumeutal relation of the 
Commauder-in-Chief’s General Headquarters and Naval and Air Headquarters 
and which would be in his charge ns War Member, leaving the rest of the 
Defence Department—with a number of most important functions added—to an 
Indian Defence Member. 

In the wider area of Defence, which touches almost every department of the 
Government of India, the administration would have been wholly under the control 
of representative Indians. 

But uoue of these things was the real cause of the breakdown of the uegotiationa. 
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Why Talkg Failed 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Con^resB Working Committee have 
stated that the temporary form of Government envisaged during the war is not such 
as to enable them to join the Government. 

They have two suggestions to remedy the situation. First, an immediate 
change of the Constitution, a plan that everyone else has admitted to be wholly im¬ 
practicable while the war is proceeding ; and _ second, that they are prepared to 
enter a true National Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders untrammelled 
by any control by the Viceroy or the British Government. 

Realise what this means. The governing of India for an indefinite period 
by a set of persons ^nominated by Indian parties, responsible to no legislature 
or electorate, incapable of being changed and the majority of whom would be 
in a position to dominate large minorities. 

It is easy to understand that the great minorities in India would never 
accept such a system. Nor could His Majesty’s Government, who have given 
pledge to those minorities, consent to their being placed unprotected _ while the 
existing Constitution lasts, under a simple and possibly inimical majority rule. 
It would be a breach of all the pledges that we have given. 

Such a solution may sound simple and attractive to those who have no 
knowledge of the deep communal division in India, but it is in fact wholly 
impracticable and would never be accepted by very large sections of the 
Indian peoples. 

“The Gsseutlal Need" 

The essential need in India today is for all the leaders of all the main 
parties and ooramnaiiies to come together in a single National Government, A 
scheme that attracts some and repels other, such as the Congress has suggested, is 
of little value. 

Nor does the precise form matter BO greatly. Inspiration and leadership are 
not to be found in forms or conventions, they will be demonstrated by combined 
purpose and unity of action. 

No Constitution and no convention will work unless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to make it work. Had Congress 
leaders felt themselves able to join with the other leaders who were willing, then, 
indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing 1 must make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 
for what has been done, neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-in-Cbief carries 
any responsibility for these negotiations. They have throughout done their utmost 
to help me, and I express to them and many other willing helpers of all nationalities 
my most sincere thanks for that help. 

A “Genvine Effort’’ 

We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 
victory and to freedom. But, for the moment, past distrust has proved too strong 
to allow of present agreement. 

But in that failure to achieve immediate result there is no bitterness. Gur 
efibrt has been genuine. No responsible Indian has questioned the sincerity of our 
main purpose—the complete freedom of India. 

We may differ as to the methods by which that freedom can best 

be reached both now and in the future, but upon oue thing we must 

all be agreed, that it cannot be reached through a fresh conquest of India 
by a power such as Japan that has shown itself brutal and intolerant to its own 
Asiatic sister nations. 

It is only necessary to visit Formosa or the occupied parts of _ China—as 
I have done—to know that through a Japanese conquest death, misery, and 
starvation will come. 

The widely advertised propaganda of the Japanese, painting themselves 
as the liberators of China, has resulted in nothing but untold Buffering 

and tragedy for hundreds of thousands of honest and peaceful Chinese, men 

women and childern. 

The same propaganda, now being made to trick the Indian people into 
Bubmission, holds out for them no better prospect than the dire suffering which 
have been inflicted upon their Chinese neighbours. 

The basic philosophy of the Japanese Fascists, as of their German 
counterparta, is that they as a superior race have the right to enslave 
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all whom they can conquer. I have seen and heard of the exploits of the 
Nazis in Russia, in Poland, in Yiij^oslavin and in other Slav countries of 
Europe and I know that none but the most diseased imagination could ever conjure 
up the ghastly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians have made a reality 
throughout every town and village in that vast area. 

An Overwhelming Tragedy 

That human bestiality could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy 
for the world, and it is a tragedy that we and you and all the Allied 
nations are determined to expunge from the pages of history, in the only 
way that we can, by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this 
brutalisation of humanity. No peoples with the culture of the Indians—a 
culture as old, as deep and as real as that of their Chinese neigliboours— 
could ever stand by and tolerate these insults to their moral standards and to their 
common humanity. 

Our philosophies, our religions and our traditions differ widely, but in 
whatever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power 
and absolute goodness, we one and all, desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards which are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our behaviour 
in alt the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day life. 

A Duty And An Obligation 

And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in the world we 

fight against the goalees barbarism and bestiality of our enemies, but we do 
not fight alone. Russia, China, the United Slates of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us, a great company 
of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things which 

they know to be right and just. Cn the battlefields of Russia and China, in their 
cities and on their farms, millions of our fellow men and women have already given 
their lives that we might live. 

To that great and gallant army of the heroic dead we not only owe a debt of 
gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an obligation. 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” To strive, to seek, to find that 

righteous victory which they died to win, and not to yield to that barbarous 

aggression against which they made their bodies a living wall of resistance. 

It is true that millions have died in those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ships upon the high 
seas and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air ; but as each 
has fallen others have crowded forward to take the vacant place and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the effort, to make 
victory sure. 

plea For Doited Efforts 

The hour has struck when India herself ’.is being driven inexorably by the 
aggression of Japan into the front line of defence in a war which now spreads 
its evil tentacles into nearly every country in the world. 

We shall do our utmost, despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and the Uniled States of America will lend her great and growing aid as well, 
to assist the Indians in the defence of their country. We ask them to help us 
as we seek to help them. Together we can do niiicb. divided far less. 

Hard and diffjcuU times surely lie ahead, the path of honour and of 
duty has never been an easy one, and today in those who would follow it to 
its end there must be found a greater courage and determination than ever 

before ; but the end is certain as the slow wheels of justice grind out defeat 
for the aggressor nations. 

The vast resources of manufacture of the United States, of Great Britain 

and of Russia, matched to the unlimited man-power of the Allied nations, 
can bring but one result—the final victory, and towards that victory India 
can and must play her part, a part that will give her the proud right'.to full and free 
representaion in the council of the nations when they meet to make the final 
peace which can, if we will it, lead the peoples of the world into a brighter 
and happier future of organised and co-operative freedom. 

The common peoples of the world will have opportunities in the world 

resettlement such as they have never had before, and the Indian peoples 

and their leaders must make ready to play their full part in building up the 
new world order. 
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Call To Youth 

This is the time when the youth ot the world are called upon to make 
every sacrifice, the ultimate sacrifice of life itself, bnt throuRh that selfless service 
to humanity they earn the right to take their full share in the shaping of the 
future. Though old heads may be wiser, old hearts cannot have the fire and 
courage of youth—it is that fire and courage which we must summon to the Defence 
Of India and to the building iif) of her freedom when vhdory is won. 

Risks must be taken, innovations must be tried, and we must climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peacetime habits and customs. A new tempo 
is needed, a new devotion, a more total effort to finish quickly with the 
horrors of war. 

I have seen that effort being made in the Soviet Union, the wholehearted 
devotion of an entire continent—mose varied in racial origin than India 
itself—and the world has learnt what a great and courageous people 

inspired with tlie love of their country and of their freedom can achieve. 

I have witnessed, too, the Chinese—ill-equipped, lacking many essential supplies— 
indomitably carrying on their defence year after year and wearing down the 

aggressor who has vienetrated deep into their homeland. The cities and towns 
of England have been deeply scarred and her people have suffered as none ever 
before from the concentrated bate of enemy bombing. Their courage and their 

fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now is the time for India and her people to join their courage, 
strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide army of 
the common people, and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 
against brutality and aggression which shall for ever free the masses from the age 
long fear and tragedy ol poverty and of war. 

Statement At Press Conference 

Addressing a Press Conference held iii New Delhi on the 11th April 1942, Sir 
Stafford Cripps said : ... j ... 

1 have now received the replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom I submitted the draft declaration of His Majest’y Government. 

'J'ho negotiations have been prolonged in the ease of the Congress only. 
There have been many meetings and a number of formulre and suggestions 
especially upon the question of a Defence Minister. After very lengthy deliberations, 
the outcome of which seemed uncertain from day to day, I received the reply of 

the Congress. _ j ^ . xu 

It made it clear that the Working Committee were not prepared to accept the 
scheme or to enter a national government. . 

As a result of this and other answers I have had most regretfully to advise 
His Majesty's Government that there is not such a measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to juslify their making a declaration in the form of the] draft. 

'I'he draft is, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it was 
before I came out here. 'Though not quite perhaps to that position. 

“Frank And Friendly Spirit’’ 

'These discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the moat 
frank and friendly spirit on all sides. We have all acknowledged each other’s 
sincerity in tlie matter and altliough we must for the moment agree to differ, there 
is no bitterness or rancour in our disagreement. 

Sometimes in tlie heat and excitement of discussion and argument we are apt 
to overlook the area of agreement. 

'There is a large aiiQ veiy important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. 

I shall be leaving New Delhi on my return journey on Sunday morning. 

I want first to thank you all for your help and then I want to ask you to 
continue that help—not to me but to India. 

The discussions are over, they will slip back into history and they will leave 
their impress n good, clear, healthy impress which will influence the future. 

But the present and tlie future press upon us and must be faced, 

India is threatened, all who love India—as I love India and you love India— 
must bend their energies—each in bis own way—to her immediate help. 

'That help cannot come through discussions and differences, it miist come by 
drawing together the diverse elements into a closely-knit and common effort. 

That is your task, there you can help whatever your party or community. We 
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liRve tried our best to agree —wo have failed. Never mind whose fault it is, let 
me take all the blame if that will help in niiitioj' India for her own defence. 

Great Britain will do her utmost. America is doin;; all she can, and now 
India must devote herself wholeheartedly with total effort in every field of activity 
to defending her soil and to protecting her women and children from those 
ghastly horrors that have befallen her Chinese friends, neighbours. 

Yon have my best thanks for what yon have done to help me, you will have 
ray even greater thanks in what you will do to help India. 

Sapru-Jayakar Memorandum 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. M. It. Jayakar.m a memorandum presented to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, dated New Delhi, 4th. April 1042, strongly pressed for the inclusion 
of an Indian Defence Member in the Governor-General’s Kxeentive Council and among 
other things asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provineial Legislature 
to adhere or not to adhere to the Union should not he less than sixty-five per cent 
of the Indian members of the lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision would be taken. The memorandum opposed a plebiscite for tlie purpose 
and called attention to the ne.essity for the restoration of popular Governments 
in the Provinces. 

Giving their Personal views. Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar said : ‘|We 
observe from the draft declaration that excepting Clause (E) there is very little 
in the declaration about the change to bo introduced in the constitution of the 
Government during the period of the war. It may be that iriatructions have 
been or may be issued to Hia Excellency the Viceroy lo bring about the necessary 
changes in the composition and the constitution of the Executive Government, 
If any such instructions have been issued, we are not aware of them, but we 
must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to the transfer 
of real power in the Central Government at the present moment, and it is 
for this reason that we emphasise the necessity of the complete non-offieial 
assumption of Government without the reservation of any portfolio during the 
interim period. 

“We have considered the terms of Clause (E) as originally given to us and 
as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Crip))g. In the amended clause, we find 
It stated that, while Hia Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for and retain the control and direj>lion of the defence of India 
as a part of their world war effort, the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India. We have carefully 
considered the terms of this amended clause, particularly in the light of the speech 
of Sir Stafford Cripps at the Press Conference, a summary of which appeared 
in the Press on the 30th of March, 1942. It is stated therein that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was emphatic that handing over political control and direction of Defence 
in the midst of the war to the Indian Government would he fatal, and further 
tliat if Indian leaders insisted on absolute control over Defence before accepting 
the scheme, then the scheme would fall through. We realise that the transfer of 
absolute control over Defence at the present juncture, when it is necessary that 
there should be unity of direction and control of military policy, would not be 
in the best interests of England and India, But we fail to see how this end will 
fail to be achieved by the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, who, we 
presume, will be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be 
only too willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest co-operation 
with the War Cabinet. 

“While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in matters of 
defence, we think, in common with moet of onr countrymen, that the appointment 
of an Indian Member in charge of Defence, working in close association and 
co-operation with the VVar Cabinet and willing to accept expert advice, will 
be taken at this stage as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer 
of such power and as a symbol of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government 
in the people of his country. We have no doubt that the object of His Majesty’s 
Government is that the people of this country should feel that this is their own 
war, but we feel that the requisite sense of rcBponBibility for the defence of the 
country can best be Btimuluted by an appeal to their sense of pride and self-esteem 
and by the two countries—England and India—completely identifying tbemselres 
with each other in the common causes of defending this country. We strongly 
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hold that it ffoiild be a mistake to ignore the strength of the eentiraeut of the 
people oil this subject. 

"We desire to state unequivocally that we are stongly in favour of the Indian 
people rendering every possible help in the snoccssful prosecution of the war. 
At the same time, we feel equally elcarly that in order to achieve that end, it is 
necessary that, during tlia period of the war, there should be an Indian Defence 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General. We are fully aware of the 
arguments to the contrary and we do not wish to overlook or miiiiroise them but 
we feel that the argumeiita in favour of the adoption of this step are overwhelming. 

“The adoption of an Indian Defence Member will have a great 
effect on Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence 
and materially help in altering the present mentality of the people 
which in our opinion, is not adeqiiiitely zealous in the successful prosecution 
of the war. We do not in the slightest degree desire that there should be any 
coiiHict between bis powers and lliose of the Commaiider-in-Chief in technical 
matters or in decisions about tlie movements or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matters. We tliiiik that the presence of such a Member will, far 
from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it, and tlie political 
effects of this step will be very wliolesome.” 

‘‘Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and inexhaustible resources of 
man-power remaining niitupped in the- youth of the country, which can be 
mobilised by methods wliich a Defence Member drawn from the people alone 
can effectively employ. His approach to tliia storc-hoiise of strength will be by 
raetlmds vitally different from tliose which the Brilisb official mind has hitherto 
employed witli sueli little effect, 't'lie successful way in which the people of China, 
Russia ami even tlie small l’hili|ipine Islands have resisted the overwhelming 
forces of .lajiauesc aggression, contrasted with the deliacle in Malaya, Singapore 
and Rangoon, grapliioally illustrates the difference between a struggle carried 
on hy tlie people of a country under the direction of their own leaders and 
anotlier pursued witli the aid of a professional army, guided and directed by 
officers who are drawn from a different race. We venture to suggest that at tliis 
critical time, wtieu the danger is daily approaching tlie old-world ideas of keeping 
Indians in the perpetual position of unarmed helplessness and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which have led this policy, should be forthwith ’.abandoned 
and a new era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort by 
England and India on terms of mutual rcdiance and nssocialion, It is only 
Bucli an association that would bo productive of the maximum eflort of this 
country, resulting, eventually, in a victory based on the Belt-esteem, honour 
and willing sacrifice of a proud people. 

‘‘On all these grounds, wo desire strongly to press the inclusion of an Indian 
Defence Meinlier in tlie Kxeculivs Council ns otherwise, the declaration, whatever 
its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the olqect it is intended to serve. 

It should not, in our opinion, be difficult to define tlie spheres of activity of the 

Defence Member ami of the Coniinander-in-Cbief so as to avoid conflict; nor 
should it be difficult to secure close co-operation and co-ordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to Clause (E) of 
the proposed deelaratioii, Wliiie we recognise tlie justice of allowing -any province 
of British India the liberty of remaining out of the new conslitulion and of 
retaining its present coiislitutional position, we are not free from considerable 
(lout and anxiety about the wisdom of the further provision which makes it 
possiiile for another Federal Union being established. Biich a Federal 

Union may, in certain conceivable circumstances, be a rival or hostile Union. 
But apart from tliis, we eaniiot favour any step which may have the effect 
of breaking up the integrity of the country fostered by a long succession of 
Hindu and Muslim Emperors and a galaxy of British administrators. VVe 

are convinced that the creation of more than one Union, howsoever consistent 
in theory with the principle of seif-determination, will be disastrous to 
tiie lasting interests of the country and to its integrity and security. 

"In the draft Declaration which has been handed over to us, we do 
not find any indication of the precise majority of votes which will be 
required in a provincial legislature to carry a resolution as to whether the 
province will or will not adhere to the Union. We are, however, of the opinion 
that in a matter of this momentous character, the method of a bare majority 
cannot he adopted, anci the majority required for any decision on this question 
should not be less than 65 per cent of the Indian members of the Lower 
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House ill which the resolution is passed. We do not think that a decision 

in which the Indian population is primarily interested should be allowed to 

be influenced by the votes of European members to whom the question of 
remaining in one Federation or another cannot be of the same imjiortance 
as it is to the Indian members. 

Wo are also strongly of the opinion that, once this principle of a prescribed 
majority of votes in a legislature is accepted, it would not only be superflu¬ 
ous but might easily lead to grave social disorder if resort were to be had 

to the further device of a plebiscilo of the adult population of the province. 
We feel that, in the existing circumstances of the country, such a plebiscite, 
howsoever democratic in theory, is bound to lead to serious consequences 
gravely disturbing peace and tranquillity not only in the province concerned, 
but in other areas to which the contagion may easily spread, leading to 

violent comrauna! or religions eonflietg For these reasons, we cannot 
conceal our grave concern as to the wisdom and expediency of the provisions 
making it possible for some provinces to combine into a separate Union. 

“We attach importance to the possibility of leaders of Indian opinion 
in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 
cessatiou of hostilities—an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 

interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their representation in the 
legislature, <b) in tlie Government to be established, and (c) reservation 
to them of the fullest liberty in matters of conscience, religion and culture. 
If the contending parties begin to work together in a common cause during 
the interim period, they will, we hope, learu to appreciate one another's 

point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confidence may bo generated, 
conducive to a final settlement which will secure the position of the minorities 

in the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well-established 
integrity of the country. 

“If, however, all attempts during the intervening period to secure 

one Federal Union unlm|>pily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the 

provinces to have separate union are indicated through their legislatures, and 
the evils pointed above of having a separtate Union are prevented' or mitigated, 
we have no obicclion to tlie experiment suggested in the draft declaration 
being made subject, of course, to wliat we have staled above. 

"Lastly, we desire to call attention to the necessity for the restoration 
in the provinces of a popular form of Government. There is no reference 
to this question in the draft Declaration, probably, because it is intended 
to leave it for decision by the new Govornment wbicli is to be established 
at the Centre. We consider, however, that the rule which at present prevails 

in BO many provinces under Section 93 of the Govornment of India Act 

should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 
once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Provincial 

Government it should be necessary to establish Coalition Governments, we 
would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

‘ On the other points arising out of the draft declaration of Sir Stafford 

Cripps, we do not wisli to say ai^tbing _ more than tliat we are in general 
agreement with tlie line adopted by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Memorandum 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Malia Sahha, in a memorandum on 
Sir Stafford Cripps' proposals, issued from New Delhi on the 1st. April 1943, said : 

'There are several points in the declaration which are more or less satisfactory, 
but according to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Staflord Cripps, the 
scheme of Mis Majesty’s Government is to he accepted or rejected in toto. As 
some essential features of the scheme ate wholly or partially unacceptable to us, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha has no other alternative but to reject the scheme. 

India should not be divided 

“One of the cardinal points in the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has put 
forward on behalf of the War Cabinet is the right which has been conferred on 
the provinces of British India to keep out of the Indian Union or Federation. 
'The basic principle of the Hindu Maha Sabha is that India is one and indivisible. 
In religious aud cultural aspects there has been racoguised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the ages, and even unity in political 
sphere was an acoomplished fact in many periods of this country’s history. 

32 
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I'^von diirint; some two 1-011111168 of British rule, the political unity of Iiidia has 
liecn recoiiniseil aiul fostered and this has always been cluiined by Britain herself 
as her linest aehievonient. Besides, India has been treated as one I'olilical 
ami constitutional unit under tiie Coiialitiition Act of 193i. 'L'ho ri^bt to step 
out of tliB Indian Federation will stimulate eonimunnl and sectional animosities. 
3'hp other option ttiren to tlio non-accediiiK provinces to net np a rival Pakistnn- 
Federation constitnies, in view of such liloslem movenicnls as Pakistmi and 
PallianiBlan involving; threats of )oiiiinj; hands witli Aijthanistaii anti other Moslem 
nations, a aerions inenace to India’s security and this may lead to civil war in 

tlie conntry. 'rhe Hindu Malta Sabha cannot be true to itself and to the best 

interests of llindnsttui (India) if it is a party to any proi'oaal wbicli involves 
the political partition of India in atiy shape or form. The Hindu Blaha Sabha 
therefore lias futidamontal objections to the proposal. 

Objection to right ol noii-uccession 

“The richt of nnn-acccasiou of any province to the ‘Indian Union’rnnnot 
be juatified on the principle of Sclf-delerniination, atid no sm-h li'.ht can be 

imposed by any nntside ant.borily. India has already been one unitary Stale, 
and the exiatinjt provinces are constiluied as administrative nnils 'I'lie analogy 
of Hovereijin Slates enteiinif into a federation and snrretulnrint^ portion of tbeiv 
Bovereiirnty for certain cnmnion iiniiH'ses cannot np))ly to Indian iirovinces. 

“Aoeordint; to the scheme of Sir Siaflbrd Ciipps, a treaty will bo signed 

lietween His Majesty’s (lovernment and the Gonslittieiit Assemltly and such a 

treaty will implement the tiiulortakings given by His Majesty's Government fur 
the protection of racial and religious Tninorities. In the framing of this treaty 
all parlies and sections will have an efTeotive say. Such a treaty ought to 

completely satisfy the minorities. If, however, any minority is not satisfied with 

the safeguards in the proi.tosed eonstilulions, then the titieslion of such safegnanls 
can be referred to the tribunal of arbitratiou to be appointed by Die 
Constituent Assemiily in eonaultation with disputing parlies. Wc want to 
lake our stand on justice and fairplay and we do not ask for any rights or 
privileges which 've are not prepared to extend to any community. 

luterlni airaugeiueuts vague and unsatisfactory 

“'riie Hindu Malta Sabha is not so much concerned with a declaration ns 

to the future liut the real question is whether England is willing to transfer 

immediately real political p iwer to lndia_ and, if so, to what extent. It notes with 
regret that the selieme which Sir Stafford Cripps lias annonneed is nebnlons. 
vague and uiisatisfactory with regard to the interim arrangenients. The Goveruvuent 
of India Act of 1935 still maintains the bureaucracy in power with Die Governor- 
General and Die Guveriiors ns liieir powerful protagonists. But, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to transfer real imwor to Indian bands 
and to set up eoiivenlious whereby Indian Ministers can formulate and 

execute a policy of national defence, including the formation of national militia 
and the arming of tiie Indian people for the defence of the conntry. 

“It Las been the demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha that India should 

be immediately doelarcd an independent nation with free and equal status in 
the Indo British Gommoiiwealth. The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constiliilioiml position and status of India during the 
interim perioii have not lieen made at all clear. Particularly in regard to defence, 
the seheine of His Majesty’s Government is unacceptable to ns. It is urgent 
and imperative that if India is to be an effective partner in the struggle for 
freedom, her defence policy must bo determined and her defence arrangements must 
be made on the re.spoiisibility of her own Defence Minister enjoying the 
confidence of all sections of the people. The tragic experience of Malaya and 

Burma have demonstrated that apart from the deplorable failure of military 
strategy, the apathy and hostility of the people who were deliberately kei)t 
unarmed, contributed to the British reverses. 'The psychology necessary for full and 
willing co-operation in the present war amongst the Indian people cannot be created 
unless and until the defence of India is put in Indian hands. 

Election of eoustltutlon making body 

“We note with satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitiition-mnking 
body for framing the future constitution of India, and that the Constitution 
Assembly may begin its work with the declaration of India's independence. 
But the principle on which it will be constituted is vicious. The constitution-making 
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body will be elected on the basis of the communal award which is not only 
anli-nationai but runs counter to the essential principles of democracy. 

“Unless and until iho Bchome of His Majesty’s Government is radically altered 
and readjusted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu Mails Sabha cannot 
be a party to its accepteance, inasmuch as the scheme is to be accepted or 
rejected in toto.” 

The Muslim League Memorandum 

The Muslim League Wotkiiit; Committee in a resolution dated New Delhi, the 
11th. April 1942, declared that the Cripps proposals, in their present form, were 
not acceptable. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, says the 
resolution, have given their moat earnest and careful consideration to the 
announcement made by Mr. Churehill, the Briltsh Prime Minister, in the House 
of the Commons on the Ulh of March. 1912, and the Draft Declaration 
of tlie War Cabinet of His Majesty’s Government regarding the future of India 
and also the interim proposals, during the critical period which now faces India, for 
the immeiliate participation of the leadeas of the principal sections of the Indian 
peo|de in the counsels of their eoniitry. 

The CoinmiUee appreciate that the British Prime Minister in his pronounce¬ 
ment, made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only the jiroposal of Mia 
Majesty’s Government and not their decision, and that they are subject to 
agreement between the main elements in India, thus maintaining the validity 
of the Declaration of the 8tli of August 19l0. which hud promised to the 
Mussalmaiis that ncitlier the machinery for the framing of tlio Constitution 
should he set up nor the Constitution itself should be enforced without the 
approval and oousent of Muslim India. 

The Committee while expressing their gratificaiion that the possibility 
of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for tlie establishment of 
two or more independent unions in India regret that tlie proposals of His 
Majesty’s Governmetit, embodyittg the fundaineiiiHls, are not open to any 
modification and tlterefore no alternative proposals are invited. lit view of 
the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government willi regard to the 
fundamentals not being oiieu to any modification, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say tliat llic proposals in their present form are unttcceptable to tltem for 
reason given below. 

(1) Tito Mussnlmans, after 25 years’ of genuine efforts for the reconciliation 
of the two major oowmunities 8nd_ the bitter exiiericncc of tlie failure of such 
efi’ortH, arc convinced that it is neither just nor possible, in tlio interest of peace 
and lin[>piiiesH of the two |)t.opIc8, to compel them to coiisfitiite one Indian Union, 
eomi osed of tlio two priiK-ipal nations—Hindus and Muslims, wliicli appears to be 
tlie main olijoct of His Majesty’s Government, as adumlirated in tlie preamblo of 
tlie Draft Declavatioii, tlie creation of more than one tuiioii being relegated only to 
tlie reiilin of remots jiossildlity mid is purely ilinsory. 

(2) in IIh! Draft Declination a ConslitnUoii-maliing Body has been proposed 
with tlie priinnry object of creating one Indian Union. So far as tlio Muslim 
I.eaguc is conccriicd, it liai! finally decided that tiio only solution of India’s consti¬ 
tutional in'ohlcni is llie partition of India into indef'ciident zones ; and it will, there¬ 
fore, lie unfair to tlie MufBiilinaiis to comiiul them to enter such a Constitution- 
making Body, wliOBo main oliject is the creation of a new Indian Union. 5\’'itli 
condilinns as tliey arc, it will he not only futile hut on the contrary may exacerbate 
bitterness and animosity amongst the various elements in the country. 

Besides, the machinery whicli has been proposed for the creation of the Consti¬ 
tution-making Body, namely, that it will consist of members elected by the newly 
elected Lower ilonseB of tlie eleven Provinces, upon the crssuliuii of hostilities, as a 
single electoral college by the system of proportional representation, is a fundamen¬ 
tal departure from the right of the MussalroanB, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate electorates which is the only stire way in 
which true representatives of the Mussalmans con be chosen. 

The Constitutioii-niaking Body will take deciBions by a bare majority on all 
questioiis of inoat vital and paramount character involved in the framing of the 
coustilutioii, which is a deparature from tlie fuiidamental principles of justice and 
contrary to coiislitutioual practice ao far followed in the various countries and 
Dominions; and the Mussalmans by agreeing to this, will, instead of exercising 
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their i'ip:bt nnd juii(>;ment as a constituent factor, be at the entire mercy of the 
Constitution-making Body, in whicli they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

i3) 'The right of iion-accession to the (Jnioii, as contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration, has been conceded, presumably, in response to the insistent demands 
by the MussalmanH for the partition of India, but the method and procedure laid 
down are such ns to negative the professed object for, iii the draft proposals, the 
right of non-accession has been given to the existing Provinces, which have been 
formed from time to time for administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied by such a declaration on a vital question 
affecting their future destiny and demand a clear and precise pronouncement on 
the Bubject. Any attempt to solve the future problem of India by tlie process of 
evading the real issues is to court disaster. 

In the draft proposals no procedure has been laid down as to bow the verdict 
of the Province is to he obtained in favour of or against accession to the one 
Union ; but in tlie letter dated the 2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, addressed to the President of the All-India Muslim League, it is stated that 
“a Province should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the Union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resnlntion to stand in. If the majority 
for accession to tlie Union is less tlian CO iier cent, the minority will have the 
right to demand a ph^hiscite of the adult male iiopulation.” In this connection, it 
must be craphasised that in the provinces, where the Mnssalmans are in a majority 
as in the case of major provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minority 

in the Legislative Assemblies ; and in the AsscmblieB of Sind and the North-West 

Frontier Province, tlie total number namely GO and 00 leBpectively is so small and 
the weightnge given to the riou-Muslims so heavy that it cun be easily manipulated 
and a decision under siicli conditions cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining 
the real opinion of llie MusBalmans of those Provinces. 

As regards the suggested plebiscite in the Provinces in which tlie Mussalmans 

are in a mujorily, in the event of the requisite majority not being available in the 

Legislative Assenililies, the procedure laid down is that reference shall be made 

to tlie whole adult )iopulation of the provinces and not to the Mussalmans alone 

which is to deny them the inherent right to solf-determiiiatioii. 

(4) With regard to the Indian States, it is tlie considered opinion of the 

Committee that it is a mutter for them to decide whether to join or not to join or 
from a Union, 

(5) ^Vith regard to the treaties to be negotiated between tlie Crown and the 

Indian Union or Unions, tlie proposals do not indicate as to what would happen 
in case of disiigieement on the terms between the contracting parties nor is there 
any provision made as to what would be the procediiio when there is a difference 
of opinion in negotiating n revision of treaty arrangements with the Indian Btates 
in the new sitnation. 

Complete picture not available 

With regard to the interim arrangement, there is no definite proposal 
except the bare statement that His Majesty’s Government desire _ and invite 
the efieidivfi and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections 
of the Indian ]ieo|)le in tlie counsels of their country, of tlie Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations. The Committee are, tlierefore, unable to express 
tiicir otiinioii until a complete picture is available. Another reason why the 
Committee are uiuihle to express their opinion on the interim arrangements 
for participation in the counsels of the country, is that Sir Stafford Cripiis 
has made it clear that the seberae goes tbrongh as a whole or is rejeeted as 
a whole nnd that it would not be possible to retain only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the Centre and discard the rest of 
the draft scheme, and as the Committee bas come to tlie conclusion that the 
proposals for the future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful purpose to 
deal further with the question of the immediate arrangements. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to point out that the position of the 
Muslim League has been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan Scheme, 
as embodied in the Lahore Resolution dated March, 1940, which is now the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League, namely, “The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating geographically contiguous units into 
regions which shall he so Constituted, with such territorial readjustment sa 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Mtissalroans are numerically iu 
a majority, as iu the North Western and Eastern zones of India, shall be grouped 
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together to constitute independent Slates as Mnslira free national homelands in 
which the constituent units sliall be autoiionn.iis and sovereign ; adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall Ito specifically provided in the Constitution for 
ininnrilies in the above meutloned units and regions for the protection of their 
religious, cultuial, economic, political, administrative and other rights and in¬ 
terests in consultation with them ; in other parts of India where the Mussal- 
mans are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constiuition for them and other miiiorilies for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them” is miequivoeally accepted 
and the right of the Mussalmans to self-delerminalioii is conceded hy means of 
a machinery which will refiect tlie true verdict of Muslim India, it is nut possible 
for the Muslim League to acceiit any proposal or scheme regarding the fntnre. 

The Liberal Federation's Memorandum 

Sir Bijny Prasad Singh Roy. I’lesident of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chitnanlal Setalvad and Mr. Navshir Bliarucha, Honorary Secretary 
of the Federation, saw Sir Stsflord Crip|>8 on the 2nd. April 1942, and communicated 
to him the follovving views of the Liheral Federation on the draft dcclBialion ; 

The Council of the Liheral Federation has very carefully examined the draft 
declaration brought by Sir Stafford Cripps. It welcomes the irroposuls to make 
India a self-governing Dominion with the same stains and fnnetions as are 

enjoyed hy Great Britain and other members of the Cominonwealth. 

On examination of the diil'crent heads of the proposals, tlie Council feels 
that the provision giving liberty to any province not to accede to the Indian 

Union is fraught with serious difficulties and dangers. 'Ihe creation of more 

than one Federal Union in India, having their own separate armies may result, 
in certain conceivable circumstances, in a conflict between them. It wonlrl almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers and corai4iealed questions about ports, 
railways, existing public debt, etc., would arise. Moreover, the weakness of the 

military organisation of the one or the other of the different Unions will seri¬ 
ously impair the safety and defence of India ns a whole. The Council further 
feels that communal feelings whotikl be further exacerbated in the course of 
a decision about accession or non-accession. 

All these and other considerations and the serious dangers and difficulties, 
should be fully considered before His Majesty’s Government finally decide to 
implement these proposals. The Council has always been of the view that the 
interests of different commtinitiee should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
interests of different communities should have pro))er voice in the governanee 
of the country. But the proposals now made so far beyond the necessities of the 
case will serionsly affect not only the unity and solidarity of India, but 
her stature and influence in the Common-wealth of Mntions. 

One of the effects of the proposals is that the qncslions whether a province 
accedes to the Union or not will in tlie last resort he determined by a plebiscite, 
unless Co per cent of the l.ower House of the Legislature vote for accesBiun. 
The jdebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare majority. The Council feels 
that the decision of such a momentous question sliould not be concluded by a 
have majority but that BOme minininm percentage, say, at least 55 per cent 
shonld be prescribed. 'I'he Council also sees no reason why women, who are 
entitled to vole for the elections to the Legislatures and can be and are members 
of the Legislature, should be denied a vote in the idebiscite. 

With regard to the representalion of the Indian States on the constitnlion- 
niaking body the Council urges that the people of the States should be given a 
voice in the selection of tlie representatives of the States on tliis body. 

An Indian Defence Member essential 

On the subject of Defence, the representation of India on the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council is satisfactory so fur as it goes. But this should not 
stand in the way of the appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member, Such 
an appointment will have a tremendous effect in )iroduciiig the necessary psycho¬ 
logical reaction, which will bring the Indian people whole-heartedly in the war 
cflort. The Council of the Liberal Federation would also urge the British Govern¬ 
ment to appreciate the fact that (ofalitarian aggression involves totalitarian defence 
and that a total war cannot be won unless the Indian nalion, as a united politi¬ 
cal entity, throws itself into this war heart and soul. Malaya, Singapore and 
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Rangoon serve as grave warniiigH as to Low, even in modern warfare, tei^lini- 
cal skill alone, without the B|tonluneoii8 suiiport of the millions on the Tloroe 
Front’ can achieve little on the military front. It is the conBidercd oi'inion of 
the Council that full co-ogunrtion of the Indian people will not be secured in 
the war effort unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed, 

With regard to the question of reconsliuiting the Executive Council, the 
Governoi'Generars Council should be nationalised, so that by conventions in 
the near future, the Governor-General may assunie the position of a constitutional 
head of his Government. 

States’ People's Conference Memorandum 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ People’s Conference considered 
the proposals of the British War Cabinet ns published on March 30, 

The Standing Committee is nalurnlly interested in all the proposals made 
because of their direct or indirect effect on the future of the Indian Stales, which 
is bound nji with tlie future of the rest of India. But the Committee proposes to 
consider only those proposals wliicli directly affect the people of the Indian States. 

'I'hc Committee has noted that the whole approach to this question on the 
part of the British Cabinet is vitiated by the extra-ordinary assumption that only 
the British Government and tlie Rulera of the States cotint in the disposal of the'se 
vital issues. Nowliere Is auy reference made to the people of the Slates who 
number 90 odd millions. This would in any event, have been an extraordinary 
assumption and proe'eduie, but in the modern world and in tlie course of the world 
war that is going on, when so much is repeatedly said about a new order and 
democracy and freedom, such a deliberate omission and ignoiiiig of 90 million 
people is significanf of the way the mind of the British Government functions even 
in these times of I'eril and disaster. It it an insult to tliose people and auy 
proposals based on such insults, can only be resisted to the uttermost. 'Jhe only 
alternative to such a course would be for the States' people to give up all their 
cheiishcd objectives and dreams and submit indefinitely to an intolerable slavery. 

Based On Unwarranted Assumption 

In these circumstances, it is hardly necessary for the Standing Committee to 
consider these proposals in any detail when they are based on unwarranted assump¬ 
tions and premises which can never bo accepted. Nevertheless the Commitloo desires 
to empliasise tliat these proposals are utterly harmful and injurious to the cause of 
freedom both in the States and in India as a whole. 'Jhe Committee desires to 
repeat what liaa been autlioritatively stated before that it ‘'cannot admit the riglit 
of the Rulers of tbe Indian States or of foreign vested interesta to come in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India must rest with the peop'Ie within the 
States or in the provinces and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests.” 

'J'o treat tbe so-called treaties between the British Government and the Eulers 
of Indian Stales, as a justilication for tbe political fragmentation of India in 
opposition to or ignoring the opitiion of the people of the States, is a position 
wholly untenable in the modern world. It must bo remembered that only 80 
or 40 States have such treaties and that in tbe making of these tre.aties the 
Stales people had no hand. These treaties were made long ago in circiimsiances 
which no longer exist. It is inlolcrahle timt these ancient treaties should bo 
made to come in the way now of piolitical and economic advance on the part of 
the people, 

Establielimcnt ol Responsible Government 

The Sfafes’ People's Conference holds os its fundamental objective that tbe 
present States system in India must be ended and responsible government should 
be established in the States. It hohls with the Indian National CongresB that 
“Poorna Swaraj or complete independence which is the objective of tbe Conguss, 
is for tlie whole India inclusive of the States; for, tbe integrity and unity 
of India must be mainlHined in freedom as it is being maintained in subjection.” 

'Jhe Indian Stales aysteni rcpiesfiits an order which has ceased to exist all 
over tbe world and which is a denial of both notional and personal freedom. 
It suffers from not only the autocratic personal Government of the Ruler hut 
also from the direct and indirect interreiitiou and control of ineBponsible British 
authority. It time suffers, as has friquently been pioinfed out in the past by high 
British oflkers, from the evils which inevitably flow from tbis exlraoriiinary 
arrangement. In some ways it leprcBHits a system far worse than that of fascism 
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ns^aiiiHl which tho present war is said to he wnpied. Tt is the people of the 
Spates and not their Rulers of the Britisli suzerain authority that stand for 
democracy. . 

Jn tfie proposals under consideration no reference whatever is made t“ the 
internal democrausation of the iStates. it is stated there timt the States will have 
tlie option at two stages to join the rest of India. First, in the drafting of a 

constitution ; seeottdly, in accepting memhership in the Indian Union. At 
neither stage is there any refcreinm to the people of the States and only the 
Rulers are stipposed to deoitie these vital qiicstiona wliiclt affect tlie people. The 
people of tlie States dematid tlie right of sclf-dptennination at every stage 

through their elected rcpiesentatives and any decision maile with reference to 
them can have no binding effect of them. 

Perpetuating British Dominion 

In the event of the Rulers of the States keeping out of the Union, it would 
appear that British Paramoiintcy is intended to eontiimc together with all the 

otiier evils that present. It has been slated that foreign Britisli armed forces may he 
siaitoned in tlie States to give effect to this paramoiintity. In present circum- 

Blances, wlieti both the States and tlie rest of India are under British control, 

this however nndesirable, is a feasiidc proposition,. Bnt in the event of the rest 
of India forming an independent Union, the stationing of foieign forces iti the 
States will eroato new problems affecting both the safety of the Slates and that 
of the Iinlian Union. Questions will inevitably nrise as to how these foreign 

forces can move from one Stale to another tlirniigli independent territory. As a 
resiiit a large numher of British Colonial territories calling themselves Indian 
States will be created owing nltimate nllegianee to a foreign power. Snch a 
develoiiment can only lead to oontinuous conflict and instability. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, rejects and condemns these proposals 
put forward on behalf of the British AVur Cabinet in regard to the States. 

The wliole scheme is a complete negation of the avowed war-aims of the British 

Govci'jtment and would appear to he an attempt to consolidate the British Colonial 
domination in large parts of India and to maintain antocralio rule in the States, 
The Committee declares that nothing short of full self-determination and the 
right to frame the constitution of the States as well as to participate in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assettibly for all India through tlicir elected representatives, can be 
accepted or can meet the requirements of the sittiation. 

Congress Support urged 

Tlie Standing Committee respecifully draws the attention of the Indian 
National Congress towards nil these lesoliilions and stalements of policy that 
have emanated from its executive from time to time with regard to the Indian 
States, and trusts that the Congress will accept any conslitutiojial scheroo for 
India in wliich the right of self-delermiiiBlion for the people of the Stales has 
not been conceded on par with British India and in which provision is not made 
for the same democratic, political and economic rights as for the people of the 
provinces. , , , . 

The Standing Committee calls upon the people of the States to strengthen 
their respective orgaiiisations in order to bring pressure upon their Rulers for 
the fulfilment of their demands and to be prepared for all the eventualities that 
will necessarily arise in the coiirse of such awakening. 

Momin Conference Memorandum 

The Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a rcsolutiou at 
New Delhi on the 8tb. April 1942, declaring that the Cripps proposals fall short 
of the aspirations of the Muslim raasses and are not acceptable unless modified. 

The Committee firmly believes that the solidarity, integrity and unity of India 
are vitally essential for the common good of the Indian people and especially in 
the best interests of the Muslims of India. The Committee cannot, however, lose 
sight of the fact that a section of the Muslims is against the introduction of a 
single unitary system of government in this country apprehending such a system 
to be detrimental to the interests of the Muslims residing in the Muslim majority 
provinces. But the Committee, being conscious of the fact that the fear and appre¬ 
hensions of such Muslims are the outcome of the mutual distrust and suspicion 
of the communities inhabiting this country, has full belief that such communal 
dissensions and animosities as exist at present will completely disappear with the 
establishment of full self-rule in India. 
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'I'he Committee liolds that the profiosal relating to the option given to the 
provinces to keep out of tlie proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised 
innsmnch as its pra('tical effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ 
within India. 

The Committee opines that the constitution-making body, as envisaged by the 
proposals, would rollect the o))inion of only 10 per cent'of the inhabitants of India 
and can, tlierefore, hardly be called a democratic, body. 

Stressing the need for transfer of control of India’s Defence to Indians, the 
Committee declares that the mtispes must be made to feel that this war is being 
fought in the ititcrest of India and that it is their own war. 

SUOOI'STED CHANGES 

The Committee considers that the proposals are absolutely unsatisfactory and 
fall short of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards them as quite 
unacceptable unless they are miidified in the manner suggested below : 

1. that no province be allqwetl to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
Scheme of one single Indian Union were given n fair trial for full ten years; 

2. that instead of .allowing the existing Lower House of the Provinces to 
nominate representatives to the conslitutioii-making body, provision be made to 
constitute that body by electing its members by means of adult franchise; 

H. that the control of the Defence of India be forthwith transferred entirely 
into Indian hands; and 

4. that the peoples of the Indian States be given the right to elect reiu'eserita- 
tives to the constitution-making boily. 

The Depressed Classes' Views 

"The luoposals which Sir Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, 
if accepted by us, would undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors 
and blood and tears would bn our lot for ever”, saitl Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 
M. L. A., ill a statement to the Press, issued from Poona on the 22ud. April 1943, 
expressing his views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps, 

Continuing, Rao Bahadur Rajah Bays that the Depressed Classes do not view 
favourably the T'roposal of His Majesty’s Covernmeiit to set up a Constituent 
Assembly as the constitution-making body inasmuch as in this caste-ridden and 
sect-ridden conntry the Depressed Classes will have absolutely little or no chance, 
through such an electoral college as envi8.aged in the proposal, of returning genuine 
representntives of the community to the eonslitutiou-making body. It will only aid 
the Congress Party to secure a fully packed gulhering in such a body. 

“If the portfolio of Defence is also to be handed over to the Indians, that 
will be the last instniineut I'laeod in tlie hands of the Congress by His Slajesty s 
Government to emasculate and strangnlato the Depressed Classes iiolitieally”, 
he adds. 

Proceeding Rao Bnbadur Rajah says, "Ninety per cent of India’s wealth is 
reported to be her agrieultunil produce and 1)0 per <-eiit of India’s tillers of the 
soil are the Depressed Classes. I fed that it is my duty to jioint out that India 
will march onwards to its promised goal, that it will progress forward to the extent 
to which its least favoured community, the Depressed Classes, march onward and 
progress. It is, therefore, necessary that if any further power devolved upon the 
Congress or the Muslims, it should be so devolved that the interests of all classes, 
however small, should be very carefully protected and safeguarded and their aspira¬ 
tions nonrished and not smothered.” 

Concluding, Rao Bahadur Rajah sounds a note of warning that no arrange¬ 
ment which the British Government might enter into with the Congress and other 
political parties without the consent of the Depressed Classes would be binding 
on the community and that if any such arrangement wag made it would be 
strongly resented and stoutly resisted with all the means at their command. 

Moderate Sikhs’ Memorandum 

On the invitation of Sardar Kirpal singh Majithia, a meeting of Moderate 
Miklis of the Punjab was held at Amritsar on the 5th April 1942 at Majithia House, 
Sardar Jodh Singh, Principal of the Klialsa College, presiding. Over IfiO Sikh 
loaders including Sardar Bula Singh, a member of the Council of State, were 
present. 

After four hours’ discussion the meeting adopted a number of resolutions 
demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transferred to iDcliaus, 
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that a repvesentivu government owing allegiance to the Crown and including at 
least one Sikh be established at the centre, that access on of provinces should not 
be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities including Sikhs. 

A memorandum on these lines was submitted through Sardar Kirpal Singh 
Majthia. 

Cripps Explains Breakdown in Commons 

In the House of Dommons on the 28th. April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy 
Seal, opened the debate on his mission to India. He said that he did not think that any 
one in this country need regret tiiat the projto.sals for the solution of the problem 
of Self-Government for India were put forward. No one blamed His Majesty's 
Government for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps added; “I do not believe it is possible to find under the 
existing circumstances a fairer solution of the problem than the Government’s 
declaration.” 

Sir Stafford spoke as follows : 

“When it was announced that 1 was to go to India with the Cabinet’s propo¬ 
sals, this House was good enough to express its hopes that the mission might 
have a successfirl conclusion, 'that ho|>e, was, I know, re-echoed by the great 
mass of the British people, by the Dondnions and by a multitude of friends in 
Britain, India, the IJnited States and elsewhere. Unfortunately, events have brought 
disappointment to these hopes, but I do not think anyone in this country need 
feel regretful that the proposals were put forward or need blame the British 
Government for the unfortunate fact of the failure to reach an agreement, 

“Our SrscERiTY of pubpo,se Dh.\ionstratkd” 

“I should like to emphasise, at the outset, what I fear may prove rather a 
lengthy account of my mission, that, in my view, nothing but good will result 
both from the fact that tl\e proposals were made and from the almost equally 
important fact that the War Cabinet sent one of its own members to discuss 
them in India with the leaders of Indian opinion (cheers). This method of presen¬ 
tation of the proposals has, I believe, demonstrated our sincerity of purpose 
(cheers). 

“Let me say a word or two regarding the background to my visit. 
Undoubtedly, the moment was a difficult one and a number of people have made 
comment on it. It is a pity that something on the same lines was not done 
earlier.” 

“There is much in the relationship of this country to India that could be 
criticised, analysed and argued about. But I do not propose to embark upon any 
such argument, as it is far more profitable, I believe, to spend the time available 
in an examination of the present and future rather than in an attempt to allot 
blame for the past. It is a task we can very well leave to the historian. 

“Moment Chosen a DrPFicULT One” 

"The moment chosen was a difficult one for tliree main reasons. First, because 
of the imminent approach of the enemy to India’s shores. Japanese forces, by 
land and sea and air, were almost at the gates of India, and in such circumstances, 
many things that might have been usefully discussed and negotiated in more 
pieaceful times could not be dealt with, because there was the overriding need 
to do everything in our power to carry out our duty to defend India from a 
foreign invader. Second, owing to tlie events in the Far Eastern theatre of war, 
accompanied by highly skilled, though grossly misleading, proimganda from Axis 
sources, an atmosphere of defeatism and anti-British sentiment was showing 
itself in certain sections of Indian opinion. Indians too, were uncertain of the 
future, and of the British Government’s view as to what that future should be. 
Third, with the approach of Self-Government or Dominion Status as a reality, 
communal differen(T8 of view as to the form of government suitable for the 
future in India had tended to become more definitely crystallised; and, especially 
the idea of two separate Indias, which even two years ago was little more than a 
vague vision of certain extremists, had come to be a definite and acceiited 
programme of the most powerful Muslim political organisation. There were, 
of course, other factors in the situation, but these were tlie principal ones, which 
increased the difficulties of obtaining any general understanding among the Indian 
peoples. 

33 
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Biutisu Government’s Objective 

“It wftB the need for a t-larifieation of the situation and for consolidation of 
Indian opinion in a favonrablo direction that impelled the British Government to 
decide that some positive steps must ho taken and taken quickly. The British 
(■ioveniment’s objective and hope was that wo micht use those very (lillioulties to 
briri}' together all the main leaders of Indian opinion for the double imrpose of 
BOlvitifc India’s fntnre and reinforcing her defence apainst the invailer tiircatening' 
her shores. 'Po accomplish this, two thin"B were necessary, first, to p:ive a clear, 
unequivocal promise regarding the future ; second, to address iin im itation to the 
various communal and iioUtical sections of Indian opinion to come togetlior on the 
Viceroy’s E.vecutive Council for the immediate prosecniion of the war in India. 
This invitation would have to be made upon the ba.sis o£ tiie offer rogarding the 
future stitiis of India. In the oii'enmstances of the communal situation in 
India at the present time, it must be Inirne in mind finit the fntnre is inevitably 
linked with tlie present. I am oonftdent that no mere tcm))iiraiy arrangements 
could have been readied without some exposition of our future intentions. 

■‘Had we attempted to deal only with tlie pi-escnt. we slioiitd immediately 
have been met with tlie demaml for a elarification locarding tlie future. 'I'lie diffi¬ 
culty of the communal sitiiatioii has receiitly been ompliasised I'y Mr. Gandhi in an 
article in tlie Harijnn of .April 19. where he iniikos tlie followinc statement, “Tlie 
attainment of Indopendciico is impossilile iinlil we liave solved the communal 
tangle. We will never tackle this pioblem s.o long as oitlier or lioth parties tliink 
Iiuiependenee will or can come without any solntion of tlie laiicle. 'I'here are two 
ways of Biilviiig wliat has almost become hisolnble—tlie royal way of non-violeuco 
or tile way of violence.” 

Conflicting Demands 

“Tlie Briiish Govoniment also had to deal with certain definite and often 
eoiiflictiiig demands voiced by various leaders of important seclions of Indian 
opinion. The Congress was known to have demanded repeatedly Indeiiendeiice for 
India and a Constituent Assembly wliicli should devise tlie new coiistitntinn for 
the Indian peo|»le, and perhaps the most important of all, a single Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the wliole of India, British India and Indian Siates i.ogclher. The Mus¬ 
lim Leacue, on the other hand, had adopted, as the main plank of its programme, 
the demand for Pakistan—a territory made up of that rather vague coiigerie of 
areas in which Muslims are in a majority. The move dispersed, but srill important 
minorify of tlie Depressed Classes desired specific protection aguiiist tlie adverse 
effect of the casts system, while tlie Sikhs, tlnit brave fighting race (ohecis) who 
have done and are doing so much to lielp Britain in tlie defence of Tiulia, desired 
some form of protection against majniily rule by another eommiiriity. ’i'here were 
many other minorities, religious, racial or social, who equally asked for special 
treatment, eitlier along the lines of that already accorded under the 19:1.5 Act or 
upon some more generous scale. Then, outside British liKlia, were the Princes and 
their peoples, some Princes having siieeial treaty riglits arising, jn many cases, over 
a century ago.” 

‘‘Among these conflicting claims it was necessary for tlie British Government 
to attempt to lay down some mcliiod whereby the Indian iieopio could determine 
tlieir own future—a method tliat vvoiild be ucceptalile to as iiuiiiv sliades of opinion 
as possible. It was, of course, wliolly consistent witii tlie whole trend of earlier 
declaratinns, that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree uiion some alterna¬ 
tive method of 8elf-l)etermination, there would be no ilifficiilly regarding its accep- 
tanoe by the British Government.. But in the past, wlieii it hud lieen left to tiio 
Indian communities to agree upon some manner of deciding tlieir future, the 
British Government had been aoensod of relying upon tlie impossibility of an 
agreement in order to perpetuate their own dominalioii over India. It was, tliere- 
fore, necessary to devise a schome whereby tlie refusul of a large minority to co¬ 
operate would not hold up the majority in their demand for Self-Government. 

Clause relating to Interim Period 

“So much for tlie considerations upon which tliat part of the draft Declara¬ 
tion dealing with the future constitution of India was bused and wliich resulted in 
tlie form in which it was made liefore the indiaii leaders and in whicli it appears 
now in the White Paper. The second part of the draft Declaration was to deal 
with tlie immediate period before tliu new .•nnsiiriuioii eonld come into lieiiig. It 
was left in vague and general termu, but subject to one vital and precise resorva- 
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tiO!i. The renson for tfiis form was that it was desired to leave open for discns- 
sion the way in whieh participation by Indian leaders in the councils of their 
eonnlry, of tlie Com in on weal tii and of the United Nations, to use the words of the 
document, could be made most elleetive and immediate. The sinKle express reserva¬ 
tion was as to Defence, and I shall return to that point in detail since it was one 
of the diffienlties wliich arose during my discussions in Delhi. 

“Let me, now, say a word as to the manner of conducting these discussions. 
I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion, whatever, that the British 
Government were hand-picking those whom I saw and consequently I asked the 
main organisations themsrives to appoint those they wished to meet me. This they 
did, and they mostly expressed the wish that 1 should not interview any other 
than those of their Working Coinmittees (laughter). Certain individuals I did see, 
such as Mr. Gandhi, Sir Te] Biihailiir Sapru, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar, the present or 
past Prime Ministers of all Provincial Governments, the Governors, and lastly 
but by no means least, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Indeed, it 
was to tliis latter body that I first disclosed the details of the draft Declaration 
immediately upon my arrival in India and after seeing them, each one individually. 
It was to the same body that I first announced the failure of the agreement. The 
British Government are fully aware of the service that has been done by the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive, and especially by those Indians, who have 
represented the interests of their peoples in that body. For that reason, I consi¬ 
dered it necessary to go first and last to Uiem. 

Indian Press Both helpful and Fair 

“As the House knows, T kept the draft Declaration from publication for the 
first week of my stay in Iteilii in order that during that perioa I might submit 
to all the principal Indian vevu'esenlative leaders personally. It then became clear 
that its eontents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better that 
it should he published and this was done. The Indian Press were both helpful 
and fair in that they gave tlie fullest imblicity to all I said to them in Press con¬ 
ferences, while of course expressing their own views, often very foreibly. 

‘It is woctliy of note that the skilful and analytical minds of the Indians some¬ 
times lead them to seek out and emphasise every point as to which there may be 
doubt or as to which there may be (iisagreement. while they are apt to ’.pass over 
points as to which there is agreement. This, someUmes, gives an appearance of 
much more keen and coiu'entrated opposition than in fact exists. On the funda¬ 
mental vital facts of their Helf-Governnicnt and their Self-Determination there was, 
1 believe, no single ease of tlisugreement, not excluding reptesenlalives of the Euro¬ 
pean community whom I saw twice. Disagreement came upon the way in which 
Self-Uelerminatifin should lie exercised, and upon the transitory provision for the 
Government ol India until the new coiislitiition could come into force. 

A Legacy of the Past 

“It must always be icmcmbeTcd that the one legacy of the past is the unwil¬ 
lingness of any considerable section of Indian opinion to accept any British offer 
unless the offer was also accepted by at least one of the two prineipal bodies—the 
Congress and the Muslim I-eagne. Tlie state of internal opinion is such that, 
unless there is to be a largo measure of acceptance of an offer, no minority cares 
to lay itself open to tlie aci nsiilion of being the creature of British Imperialism. It 
was, therefore, to bo anticipated and we did anticipte that there would either be 
general acceptance or gcncinl rejcclioii of the draft j'eclaration. 

“Before I jiass to particular niattcrs around which discussions developed, I 
most make clear one other malter relnting to the negotiations. When I was sent 
to India by the War Cabinet, I was given full authority to arrive at a settlement 
within the terms of the draft Declaration. Its essentials had to lie maintained— 
a matter which 1 myself regarded ns of importance as it was the one and only way 
in which general, disenrsive and endless disenssions eonld be avoided. But, 1 alone 
was responsible for wbat was put forward to Indian leaders by way of explanation 
and amplification of tlie details in the draft. 

‘T naturally inaintaiiied close contact with the Viceroy. We met, in fact 
every night during niy stay and discussed the progress of events. I also main¬ 
tained close enntart, with tlio Conimander-in-Ohief. Both were most helpful, but 
the responsiliility for wliat was done was mine, not theirs. 'Ihere was a tendency 
in some Ind an quarters to suggest that they were rcBponsible for the diffienUies 
over Defence. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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“There is perhaps one other person to whom I should refer to avoid any 
misunderstanding since his name lias been somewhat bandied about in the Press. 
It so happened by coincidence that while I was in New Delhi, the Economic 
Mission arrived from the United States, headed by Colonel Louis Johnson, 
representing directly in that matter. President Roosevelt. He was entertained 
by the Viceroy on his first arrival, and while he was there, one of the Congress 
leaders asked to see him. Alter consulting the Viceroy and in accordance 
with the latter’s advice, he saw Pandit JNehru and in a most heliiful conversation 
ascertained what at the time seemed to be the difficulties in the way of 
eettiement. I also called upon Col. Johnson by way of courtesy on his arrival, 
and gave him as accurate a picture of the situation as 1 could. Thereafter, 
at my suggestion and in accordance with his own personal desire to be 
of any assistance ho could, he had other interviews of great help in clarifying 
the situation. At no time did he act otherwise thsn in a purely personal capacity, 
and be like two or three of my good Indian fiiends, merely did his best 
to give what help be could. I am personally most grateful to him and I am aura 
the Congress leaders are similarly so. But. I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that there was no question of American interveiilion, but only the personal help of 
a very able and pleasant American citizen. 

Congress Attitude to Dominion Status 

“Let me now come to the dilficullies that arose. These were mostly 
concentrated into my disenssions and correspondence with the Congress leaders. 
The Muslim League did not deliver me their objections until after they 
knew the result of my negotiations with the Congress. Questions outside the 
Oongress objeotiotis which were raised by other sections I will deal with separately. 

“The (lififiouUies fell under three heads, wliich will be observed from 
a perusal of the final resolution of the Congress and the letter from the 
Congress President in the White Paper. The first were those related to 
the method of determining the new Constitution, the second those relating 
to Defence and the third tliose relating to the general form of the interim 
government. 

“So far us the first category was concerned there were three objections. 
The first to the use of the word •Dominion’ and its definition in the opening 
paragrapli of tlie draft Declaration. This was not a matter of prime importance. 
The Congress claim iias been for Independence and they were afraid that their 
followers would altaeh undue importance to the apparent liiniialions included 
in the definition, althougli, I lliink, the leaders lliemselvts uppreeiaied the added 
words ill Clause C of the draft Declaration which reads ; 'J he Treaty will not 
impose any reslriciion on the power of tiie Jndiiin Union to decide in 
future its relationship to otlier Meinber-SlateB of tlie Jirilish Commonwealth.' I think 
these words were accepted as making it perfectly clear tliat India could, in fact, 
leave the British Commonwealth of Nations should the Indian Government under 
the new constitution so desire it. 

Provinces and Right o! non-accession 

“The second objection was the most snbslonlin) one. It was as to the right 
of non-Bcces-sion of the provinces after the new conslitiilion had been decided by 
the constitution-making assembly. I would ask members to study the two 
resolutions of the Congress and the Muslim League and then to look at the draft 
Declaration. They will, I think, eoiue to the conclusion that the draft Declaration 
does no more than what Mr. Gandhi and other Congress lerders have constantly 
Stated that they were preimred to do—that is keep open the issne of Pakistan— 
and they also, I am sure, realise that the scheme of the draft Declaration is as 
fair a compromise as possible between two extreme views. It was the British 
Government’s duty to try and get an agreement by compromise, and not give 
either party all they wanted and then force it upon the other. I do not personally 
believe it possihie to find, under exiaftng circumstances, a fairer solution of the 
problem—a soluiiou wtiioh aims at and provides for a single United India but 
which admits, if in the last resort parlies cannot agree upon a form of constitution 
enabling them to work together, that the Muslims must be allowed, in those 
provinces where they can get a majority of the whole electorate, to vote those 
provinces out of the Union 

“I should add one word of explanation regarding the proposal made for 
effecting this non-accession, and which does not appear in the document itself. 
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The only ultimate teat must be the wiah of the actual majoril.y of the adult male 
population of the province—that is to Bay, by a plebiscite. But it was not necesaary 
to go to the trouble of a plebiscite where the result is a foregone conclusion. It 
was, therefore, suggested that every province should pass in lie Lower House a 
formal vote of accession to the new Union, but if a minority of 40 per cent or 
more were against accession, then the minority should have the right to challenge a 
plebiscite, which should determine the matter by a simple majority. I desire to 
emphasise once again that the whole scheme was no rigid unchanging plan since 
it was expressly open to Indian communities to agree among themselves on a 
better alternative. 

Position of Indian States 

“The third and last objection was as regards the position of Indian States. 
The Congress has now, for many years, interested itself in the lot of the people in 
the Indian States and lias declared that, in any new Constitution, the people, as 
distinct from their autocratic Hitlers, must have a say. They, therefore, protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the conatitutioii-raakiiig authority, but 
against their representatives being nominated by the Rulers and not elected hy the 
people. Unfortunately, in my view, representative instilutimis have not yet developed 
in a great majority of the Indian Stales, which must be dealt with as they are, 
if they are to be brought into the constitution-making antliority—and that participa¬ 
tion, I believe, every one desires including most of the Slates’ Rnlers themselves. 

“If there was a machinery in the States whereby popular representatives 
could be chosen, the British Uovetnment would be only too pleased. Already, a 
small beginniug has been made in some Stales by the more enligliteiied Rulers and 
their Dewatis. 1 am certain this House would wish the British administration in 
India to do all it can to encourage and expedite that development. But, for ilie 
moment, we can only deal with the situation as it exists historically. I need not 
trouble the House with all the complexities of the present consiitutionnl position so 
far as the Indian States are concerned since, iiiicler the draft Declaration, the 
position would have been altered only so far as alteralion was necessary to adjust 
the economic relationsliips of the new Indian Union or was caused by the action of 
the Indian States themselves in joining the new Union. 

“However, none of these iliree differences with tlie Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee would have been decisive of a negative result. For, tliough objecting and 
registering their protest, the Congress and the Muslim League and otlier bodies, 
such as, the Hindu Mnlinsablia, would have been prepared to co-operate, upon the 
immediate Bitnation, despite the making of adeclaraiion by the British Government 
and that is probably the most one can expect under the oiicumBtanccs. It would, 
in fact, have meant a solution, for the Belf-Delerminnlion laid down in the draft 
would then liave held the held with biialily, subject only to the various communities 
and bodies in India arriving at some alternative metlind by agreement. 

Minorities other than Muslims 

“There is one other matter with regard to the future to wliich I must refer. 
That is the position of the minorities such as the DeprcBsed Classes, the Sikhs, 
Indian Christians and others. Each wished not unnaturally to have some special 
specific measure of protection included to cover its own case. But once Self- 
Determination has been promised to India, aa fnoposed in the draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for any British Government lo impose terras in the new 
Indian Constitution. To do so would be a negation of Belf-Dcterniiuation. We 
have, however, in the past given undertakings lo these minorities but in none of 
tbese cases other than that of the Muslims could these promises lie dealt with by 
such device as non-accession. Tlie minorities are not suHicieutly localised or self- 
contained even in the case of llie Bikhs, to make that possible, assuming that, 
upon other grounds, it was desiralde. Borne other solution therefore had to be 
found. I have not the slightest doubt that these minorities, all of whom would 
have been represented in the consliuilion-raaking hotly, in accordance with their 
strength under the Communal Award, would have obtained ample protection under 
the constitution from the majority. Indeed, the forces oiicrnting within the constitu¬ 
tion-making body would have tended, very much, in favour of the minorities. 
But in view of our pledges we could not leave thej minorities lo rely tijion this 
alone. We therefore, inserted an express clause as to the Treaty covering minority 
protection which will be found in Paiagrniib 2 of the draft Declaration. 

"I should like to record here that neiibei the Congress nor the Muslim 
League expressed the slightest objection to this method uf tveuiing this subject. 
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Minorities themselves were, of eourse, iiimhle to ssy st this elsgo what form of 
protection they wisher! for, since until the form of th.e new constitution is 
known, nobody can state how wittiiu that form the minorities can best be protected. 
That would have had to be a matter for negotiation when the main lines of 

the constitution have been decided upon. 'I'hc minorities were all, 1 think, aiixions 
to come into a tcmiiorary Government had it been formed under the terms of the 
draft itetdaraiion despite their criticism ot the selieiiie as a whole as lacking 
more specific protection for their own intereats. 

Defence control 

“1 now pass to the second category of objection—that relating to Defence, 

This is a matter wliieh is far more complicated than might appear on the face of 
it, and whereon there was a distinct division of opinion amongst Indians 
themselves. Upon one thing, there was, I think, practical unanimity, and that 
was the actual technical conduct of the war in India and the control of tlie armed 
forces for the fighting purposes must remain under the Rritisli Commander-in- 
Citief. Every one realised that that was mere coinmoii-sense. 8o, there was no 

difliculty regarding it. The difference of opinion came when the responsibilities 

af the Government of India as apmrt from those of the Britisli Government 

were considered. Tliese latter—that is the direct responsibilities of the British 
Government—would have been quite satisfactorily dealt with by having a 
representative Indian on tlie War Cabinet and the Taeific Council, both of 
which posts were offered to Indian leaders. It was first sought to clarify the 

position as between the British Government’s direct responsibilities and those 
of the Government of India by rewarding the final draft of Clause E into 

the from in wliich it now appears in the White Paper: ‘During the critical 

period which now faces India and until the new constitution can be framed, the 
British Governineut must inevitably bear leBponsibiliiy for and retain the control 
and direction of tlie defence of india as part of their world war effort. But 
the task of organising to tlie full the military, moral and material resources 
of India must be the resiionsihility of tlie Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India.’ It was thought by those words to define as clearly as 
possible tile division of responsibilities between tlie British Guvrniment and the 
Government of India. But, there is another cross division of responsibilities, much 
more difficult to define or separate out. 

“The House will appreciate that, since the last war, the Commander-in-Chief 
in India has also held the I'ost of Defence Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, and his actual function and activities are divided between the two posts 
he liolds. In fact, the Defence Secretarial and the Uefence Department and staff 
are, from the mere fact that they have a common chief, all interlinked and inter¬ 
dependent in such a way as to make anything like a complete detailed separation 
of the functions of the Oommandcr-in-Chief from those of the Defence Minister a 
very long and complicated matter, and one which, if it was attempted at such a 
critical moment at this, would throw into chaos the whole Defence organisation 
in India, 

Formula Evoi.vkd as regards Defence Member 

“Nevertlioless, I took the view—and the Viceroy and the Commander-in 
Chief agreed—it will be difficult for representative Indians on the Viceroy’s Kxcen- 
live to rouse the [leoide of India to their defence, unltss they could say with justice 
that at least some part of l efence was the responsibilily of a represcntalive Indian 
and BO of tlie Indian iieoples. That was the point which was stressed by practically 
every one I interviewed including the Europeans. It was in an attempt to over¬ 
come this very real diffieulty that I spent a good deal of my time at New Delhi. 
Various snggeBlions were made and several formula tried, until eventually one was 
worked out which beeanie the final siiggeslion and is the only one with which I 
need now deal. It will be found on Page 8 of the White Paper. Its object was 
quite simple, to allocuie to the Cnmmander-iii-Cbief, as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive, all administrative functions under the Government of India 
for the vital and efficient canyiiig on of the war—that is the relations of his 
General fcitaff, Naval Btafi'and Air Stafl", whilst at the same time leaving to a 
representative Indian otlier functions of Defence, rouglily corresponding to the list 
on page 8 of the White Paper under the heading. Annexe J, together witli a num¬ 
ber of other very important functions, examples of which are given in Annexe 2 
and wliich would in fact have made the new Defence Department one of the largest 
of all departments in India. 
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“The House will, of course, realise that uumerous other aspects of Defence, 
such as, Civil Defence, Conimunieatioiis, Labour, etc., are already in the hands of 
Indian members of the Viceroy's Council and would have continued bo, although 
persouages might have been changed, it was impossible for the British Government 
to go further with safety (cheers) and no risk could be taken at such a moment as 
the present on so vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India. Moreover 
I do not believe that the rainorilies, who contain some of the finest fighting ele¬ 
ments in India, such as, the Panjabi Muslims and the t^ikhs (cheers), would have 
consented at this stage to any fniihor devolution of Defence responsibilities. This 
question did not actually arise, and the British Government were not able to go 
further. From the attitude of these ininorilics, I am confident they would not 
have consented to any further transfer in this field. I believe that this latest 
formula might have gained acceptance and at one moment, the Indian public seemed 
to think that a satisfactory snlntion had been found. I feel pretty sufe, had the 
Congress leaders been able to accept finally the draft Declaration and enter the 
new Government, they would, upon the quesiion of Defence, have been able to rally 
their Indian followers behind them. But it was not upon this issue that the final 
break came, though it was no doubt to some undefined extent involved in the 
breakdown. 

Form of Interim Government 

“The filial question which was raised at my last and long meeting with the 
President of the Congress and Pandit Nehru, was as to the form of the temporary 
Government that might he in power until the end of the war and the coming into 
operation of the new constitution. I nad, from the outset, made it clear to those 
whom I saw that it was not possible to make any constitutional change, except of 
the most insignificant kind, prior to the new consliliilion coming into operation as 
a result of the labours of the eonstitiuiou-making assembly. 'J his fact had been 
accepted by everyone without discussiou as it was olivious, that it was a practical 
impossibility to start upon the diseussion and framing of a new constitution at the 
present time. And, if such a discussion bud been practicable and had been em¬ 
barked upon.it would bave occupied many montlis during which noibing could 
have been done by way of forming a new Governnient. Not only so, but any such 
alteration now would have been thought to prejudge the situation under the new 
constitution and would undouhtedly iiave met with opposition for that reason. Any 
such step, therefore, as recasting the constitution at the present time, was admit¬ 
tedly out of question. This was made quite clear iu ray letter to the President of 
the Congress, dated April 7, where I said; ‘As the Working Commiilee have fully 
understood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during 
the period of hostilities. 

Cabinet anxious to make a reality of the offer 

“At the same time, the British Government were most anxious to make a 
reality of the offer under Clause (e) in any way practicable and consistent with the 
existing constitution. It was always possible, iu such circnmetance, hy mutual 
understanding, with co-operation on both sides, to do raucb, especially when all are 
intent upon a common oi'ject so vital and all-embracing as the defence of India. 
Questinns as to the formation of a new Government, how members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive should be treated, how the busitiesB therein should be conducted, were 
of course esseiitial matter for the Viceroy who hud to carry on the Government 
of India and not for me as a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India. I, 
therefore, told the Congress leaders that the general princ'iple of participation or co¬ 
operation was laid down in paragraph (e) of the Declaration, which stated that the 
British Government desired to invite the immediate and effective participation of 
the leaders of the principle sections of the Indian ]>eople in the counsels of their 
country, but the exact nature of its operation could only be decided as the result of 
discussions with the Viceroy, once Indian leaders liad made up their iiiinds that 
they could accept the draft Declaratiou upon other points. I stated that I was 
prepared to remain in Iinlia in such an event until the new Government was 
formed ao that I could, if necessary, give any help required, but I could not bind 
the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement for the conduct of his Executive. 
I informed them, after a discussion with the Viceroy, that immediately they 
decided to accept, he would call the principal leaders into consultation as to the 
formation of his new Government and that the only British members upon whom 
the new eclieme insisted were the Viceroy himself and the Com mander-in-Chief. 
I also pointed out to them if the conditions offered by the Viceroy were such that 
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they could not accept them they would of cotiTse, be as free aB any other indivi* 

duaU who refused to take office or if they found they could not work in the 

Goverjiraent, they would he free to resign, though naturally 1 hoped euch a situa¬ 
tion would never, in fact, arise. 1 see no other way myself in which the matter 

could have been arranged, but CoiigreBS leaders, as is shown by their final letters, 

apparently felt they would not have wide powers they thought necessary for their 
successful participation in the (Tovernment. 

Issues 00 which Final Break came 

“As 1 pointed out in niy broadcast from New Delhi, the position of complete 
power asked for by the Congress—and which was not demanded by any other 
section of opinion in India—would leave them in an impossible situation. The 
Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but tbemselvcs or in a loose way perhaps to their political or communal 
organisation, and there would liave been no protection for any minorities. I am 
qu ito confi<lent none of the minorities would have accepted such a position and 
least of ajl the Muslims (cheers). It was on this issue that the final break came, 
followed as I had expected, by the rtiection by the Muslim l/Cague for reasons 
precisely opposite of those by the Congress, but uU concerned with the future rather 
than the present. 

“I regret and the British Government regret most profoundly that onr efforts 
had failed, but do not let the House or the people of this country imagine that 
all the rosults of the War Cabnet’s action and my mission are on the debit side. 
There is much, I venliire to tliink. on the credit side as well (cheers.) 

■‘First, there is tlie advantage which accrues from the methods which have 
been adopted in this case. Instead of a somewhat vague declaration, put out 
without previous consultalioii with the leaders of Indian oiiinion, a precise and 
clear statement of a suggested solution has been disciiHsed in India with all 
Indian leaders by a member of the War Cabinet sent there for that particular 
purpose. Tlie fact tliat a member of the War Cabinet was sent in the stressed 

circurastarices of to-<liiy indicated the depth of the genuineness of our desire 

to reach a settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 

‘■yecotid, the content of the sclieme has put, beyond all possibility of doubt 
or question, that we desire to give India Self-Government at the earliest practicable 
moment and wish her to deteimine for herself the form that Government 

shall take, However great the criticism of the details may have been, no 
responsible Indian leader has challenged our sincerity upon that point. I think 
it accurate to say that this is the first lime such an assertion could be truly 
made, and it is a most important and significant fact for our future relationships. 

"Thirdly, the whole of the discussions proceeded upon a basis of frank and 
mutual understanding and in an atmosphere of friendliness though the past 
was too strong for complete confidence to have been establislied. I have a feeling 
t.liat we have taken a step forward especially as far as the younger elements 

in India are concerned, who are perhaps less influenced by the struggles and 
bitterness of the past than some of their older colleagues who still retain 
leadership, 

India’s Determination to defend country 

“f'inally, the whole discussion upon the issue of Defence has served to bring 
to the front the determination of the Indian peoole to defend their own country. 
Buch statements as that by Bandit Nehru—a man of great determiuatiou—or the 
more recent attitude of Mr. Rajngopnlachari, must do much to influence 
Indian opinion. The reiuesentative of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah and the 
leaders of other parties and communities, such as the Hikhs and Mabrattas, all 
expressed to me personally their readiness to stand with us in the defence of their 
country and do their utmost to help in every way. It is unfortunate that they 
do not find themselves in a position to give help ns members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, hut it is good to know that each in his own way is prepared 
to assist. We have been brought closer to our Indian friends as fellow-defenders 
of their country, but we are not yet so close as Vfe would wish or even as is 
necessary for the most effective defence of India. 

‘ Looking back at this histoiical incident and an important incident in the 
history of both our countries T feel no regret at the decisions taken by the 
British Government, I am convinced that they were just and we have done all 
we could in an admittedly difficult situation, to bring about agreement and better 
understanding between the two peoples of the two countries. It is in fact the 
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past—exeroisiu" its influence upon all parties—Hiat have provoil too strong for 
ns, ami we must now leave the leveii of better understarulinK to work quietly 
towards an ultimate salisfaetory solution of the political problem. If we are 
to do this, let U9, at all costs, forego the transient satisfaction of blaming others. 

Door not closed 

“I stated when 1 left India that in default of accc.ntanco the draft Declaration 
must be considered as heiug withdrawn. But this does not and cannot close 
the door to that closer co-operation whiclt wo desire to see in the defence 
of India or to a solution of the luohlcm ot Self-Government after the war. It 
means that the British Government have done their best to make thoir contribution 
to a solution of the inohlem both in the substance of tlie draft Declaration 
and in the method of its presentation to the Indian people. For the time being, 
there is nothing further we can do. Wo must Ira patient, oiren-minded and willing 
to consider any proposals Ui>on which Indian leaders can agree. But, ftp- the 
moment, we must eotu'ontvato niron our duly -to do our utmost for the defence 
of India, a task in which our great American allies have generously come 
forward to offer their help which we. and Indians alike, welcome and a)r)ireciBle. 
Many Indian leaders too will do their best to arouse the Indian peoples in thoir 
own defence and I hope by co-operation in defence wu may move a step nearer 
to the solution of our problems. 

“1 am certain that tlie members of this House nod the British people and all 
well-wishers of Democracy, the world over, will continue to ho|'e that, through 
successful resistance to brutal Ja-panese aggression, the Indian people will reach 
their goal of Self-Government and self-determination without inlenial strife and 
bitterness, and that tiius India will emerge as a great equal of the free n-ations 
of the world, able to make her full contribution to the futuio of the new 
civilisation after tlie victory of the Allied cause.” 

Sis S. Oripps concluded amid loud and prolonged cheers. 


The Hur outrages in Sind 

History of Seventy. Years of Crime 

On the lut. June 1943 Martial Law wms (iroclaimad in the area of Siud 
afflicted by the criminal outrages of the Hurs. Over a period covering more 
than six months the Hurs have, by wholesale murder, saliotuge and dacoity, 
terrorised whole districts. The mcaus available to the civil authorities have 
failed to cope with ttie situation because of the f.-inaticisra of these followers 
of the Pir Piigaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are 
too cowed to bear witness against tlicin. A spreial force of troops was recently 
despatclied to aid the civil power iu restoring order in the area roughly 
lying to the East of the Indus between Heti, Hyderabad and Mirpurkhas. The 
Milil.ary Commander has instructions to lake all steps to restore civil security 
and order with all possible speed. To this end ho has jiroclaimed martial law 
which will enable summary justice to be eiilorccd by 8|)ecial courts against the 
Hurs, Complete emiitrol of the civil administration rest with the military 
commander who will have the advice and assistaiu'e of the civil authorities in the 
area concerned. 

The Hurs are a criminal tribe of Hind and the ueighbouriug States. 
The history of these gangsters goes back to the lasteeiuiiry. 

Significantly, a case of the treacherous murder of a holy man is the starting 
point of the story of how the appellation “Hur,” a name sacred among Muslim, 
came to be applied to these Siiidhi and Baliiciii tribes of ciiiuiaals. 

Murder Iu Mosque 

About the middle of the last century, Hazbullah Shah succeeded hia 
father as Pir ot Kingri. Pir Uazhiillah Shah recognised as bis “Khalifa” 
ot Deputy for a part of the Hyderabad district, one Ghulam Nabi 
Laghari who was destined to leave his impress on the subsequent history of the 
ignorant followers of the Pir. 

But in another sub-division of the Hyderabad district, lived Pir Hazbullah 

34 
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Sbah't) eouHui, Pir FazbuUah Bliah, famed for liia piety and eliKpienl and impresaive 
aermons wliieh drew to him an ever increasing procession of devotees. Tliia excited 
the jealousy of the Kinp;ri order. Pir Fazhnllah Shah was innrdered in his village 
mosque in tlie iioly month of Rnmzan in 186.5. 

Pir Uazbullali Shah was charged with instigafion, and his Khalifa, 
Ghnlum Nahi Laghari, and some others were .diaiged uitli murder. But 
the E’ir and his Khalifa were acquitted, thongli a kinsman of the latter 
was sentenced to death. 

Hnr Brotherhood 

Tile iinswervine: loyally of Khalifa (iluilani Nahi Ij.iglmri to Ha/.biillah Shah 
during this eiisode, earned for him from the Pir tlie title of ‘‘Hnr’’ after 
the name of the Arab General who fought on the side of the Pnqdiet's grand.sons, 
Hasan and Hussain, and was killed in the holy war ariinst Yazood at Karbala. 
The Klialifn tliereupon started a Hur Union which gradually embraced almost 
the whole ignorant section of the Pir’s followers and this section came to bo 
known ns Hiirs. 

'Pile tenets laid down by tihulam Nahi Laglmri for the Union emphasised 
the tie of brotherhood among the Hurs. They were to treat one anollier as 
brothers, never to act against one another and always to help and 
co-oiierato. Soon criminale and known offendere found raeinber.s!ii|) of the 
Union of advantage to them. 'I'hey found in it ready sympatbisers and reliable 
co-operators. Other evils ere|it into tlie Hnr tribes. “Brotliei’’ members were to 
be admitted to the circle of each other's family liku nearest relatives. Immorality 
spread, so much so tliat in the inner circle of tlie Hnr Union, adultery 
of wives,_ sisters and daughters with Hur •'brothers” was regarded with no 
sense of jealousy or shame. On the contrary, it was overlooked, connived at or 
even facilitated. 

Muallffl Resemeut 

But among Khalifa Ghulam Nabi’s tenets, the first was (he sanctily of the 
person of the Pir. Ghulam Nahi illustrated his doctrine hy the sanctity ami unity 
of God laid down in the Koran. The doctrine sank so deep into the 
minds of the ignorant followers that the Pir came to bo regarded in the 
light of God who cannot have any relatives. Once the Pir's son was 
nearly slain by a Hnr for going into hia father’s (irescrn'o with his slioes on, and 
his life as "heir-apparent” was always in danger on the llieory that ho might 
try to murder and supplant his father, flecklessucss in regard to human life 
became a characteristic of the sect ; so that the lliirs did not hesitate to put out of 
tlie way anybody, even the Pit’s relatives or Khalifas wtiose iiifinpiice they became 
jealous or who, in their opinion, led the Pir to treat them with disfavour. 

So low had the Hurs fallen even before tfie end of the last century 
that the general Muslim gave them the name of "Lurs,” that is, unholy, 
The Pir was reproached for tolerating the doctrine recognising him in the place 
of God, etc. Indeed, some of the Hurs constructed mosques facing north, towards 
Kingri, instead of towards the west, that is Mecca. Later the Hur villages became 
conspicuous for the absence of any mosque at all. 

Attempts at reform were followed by murders. ]’ir ITazhullali Shah’s mater¬ 
nal uncle, Karam Ali Shah persuaded him to try to correct the Hurs. Karam Ali 
Shah was murdered by a band of disguised Hura, among wliom was said to be 
one of the Khalifas, about the year 3876. Next, one Mohammed Saleh Rajar was 
said to be using his influence with the Pir in an attempt to combat the tenets of 
the Hur Union. He was murdered in 1883 or 1881. Again in 3888, tlie Idr’s trusted 
attendant, Chiital Khan Laghari, was found working against the Hurs. He, too, 
paid with his life. 

All this time, the Hurs went their way. and the brotherhood continued fo 
help and protect criminals. For example, one of them murdered a woman, and to 
avoid arrest disappeared into the forests where for years, provided in every manner 
by his "biothers,” he lived comfortably. Several murders followed until he was 
captured in 1888 in a woman’s house. But one charge only could be brought home 
to him and he was transported for life. 

Another, Bachu, the murderer of Chutal Khan Laghari referred to 
above, was sheltered for eight years by the Hurs. But perhaps wearied of 
inaction as well as of the necessity occasioiially to evade the police, he 
gathered round him a band of desperados and commenced a career of brigandage. 
He and his large gangs were responsible for outbreaks of crime at intervals from 
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September 1893 to the beginning of 1896 in parts of Sind. He committed murders, 
dacoities, highway robberies and otlier outrages. He surrendered on May 7, 1896, 
after all his best men had been either captured by the police or killed. 

In the first two decades of this century, too, lawlessness was caused in parts 
of the province by Hors (which was aggravated by a visit of the Pir to those 
parts). 

The Hues Of Today 

In the criminal character of the membership of their fraternity, their callous 
attitude towards human life and their fanatical and jealous loyalty to the person of 
their Pir, the Hurs arc uncluuigcd today. 

There was no abatement of crimes committed by Hurs during the period 1920 
to 1930. The Hurs murdered one of the Khalifas, or the Pir's deputy, in 1922, 
beat a brotlier of another in 1927, threw acid at a third in 1928, murdered a fourth 
in 1929. and committed obscene acts before fifth in 1929—all becavise 
the victims had caused annoyance to the Pir. Quarrels among the Hurs 
resulted in a murder iu 1923, and another in 1926. The Hurs 
murdered two Hindus in 1929 at Pir-Jo-Goth, the Pir’s residence, and ^ the 
mother of a man confined by tlie Pir in the Pir’s “Kot” in the same year. There 
were two cases of theft by the Hurs of the Pir-Jo-Goih in 1925, another case of 
house-breaking and theft by the Hurs in 1929, and a Ibeft in 1930 of a gun which 
was afterwards found in the Pirs [lossession. 

The Pir himself was an acensed in a case of dacoity in 1927 and of murder 
in 1928. Sixteen personal tetniners of the Pir who were Hurs, were ordered on 
April 4. 1930, to be deported to the Bombay Presidency for being concerned in 
these cfime.s, as no evidence could be collected to bring the crimes home to them 
owing to their close connexion with the ITr which prevented anybody coming for¬ 
ward as a witness, 

Indeed, the picsent Pir, Sibglintulia Shah, kitown as Pir Pagaro was born in 
1908 and he succeeded as Pir in 1922 when still a minor on the desire of his 
father. He grew up to be a very wild man and several murders were committed 
by his followers at his instance, but it was ditficiilt to get evidence against him. 
Eventually iti 1930 after a number of serious complaints had been made, the 
Superintendent of Police. Sukkur, decided to raid the “Kot”, the Pir’s residential 
quarters, a sort of fortress, in the village Pir-Jo-Goth, (an island of British 
territory in the Klnurpnr 8tate), the population of which is about 3,000. The police 
seized a quantity of nnliccnsed arms and ammunition, found evidence of orgies of 
debauch and Sinli.st [iractices to which the foul Pir is addicted and, most curious of 
all, a young Muslim boy confined in a a box. 

Tbe Boy In The Box 

The story of the boy in tlie box, ns also of some other victims of the Pir, 
is related in the jiidgmeiils in cases against him. The boy was one Ibrahim, 
the elder son of an unfortunate wninun Mariam, for causing whose death the 
Pir I’agaro had been tried and discharged earlier. Ibrahim was a comely lad 
of 14 or 13. About the year 19i:6, he went into the “Kot,” the fortress in which 
the Pir lived, to w<irk as n lahoiirer. VVlien tlie day was drawing to close the 
Pit’s eyes fell on the lad and he took such a powerful fancy for him that next 
morning he tienl Ibrah.im an offer of service under him. Ibrahim joined, the 
duties assigned to him being to wait on the Pir and to clean the engine which 
he had installed wiihin bis “Koi.” 

Three weeks after. Ibrahim upset a glass oiling cup and broke it in the 
engine room. This trifiing hiss so nnicli put out the Pir that he tied Ibrahim’s 
arms behind his back and fio.gged him with a cane. But this did not abate the 
violence of Ids itassioii, and he saved Ibrahim’s eyelirows, ptilied out his eye¬ 
lashes, blackened his face with oil and soot and commanded his servants to 
subject him to disgnsiing indignilies parallel only by the treatment accorded 

in Nazi concenlraliim camim. Wtien Ibrahim bad stood on his legs in this state 
for about an hour bis arms were untied and he was given a bath, but was not 

allowed to leave tbe “Kot,” On tbe fourth day on the excuse of going to see 

his wife and newly born sun in the village, Ibrahim ran away to Larkana. 

But three of tlie Pir’s hounds were sent after the boy who was brought back. 

Then began Ibrabim’s incarceration. He took up his old duties, but was 
not allowed to le.avc the gates of the “Kol” and was guarded day and night 
inside. Thus passed three or four months, after which Ibrahim was allowed to 
meet his mother in the “Kot.” 
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Sukkiir Collector’s Letter 

A few days later the Pir received a letter from the Collector of Sukkur 
reqiiiniig him to dismiss Ibrahim and three other servants. The latter were sent 
away but not Il)rahim. Twelve mouths passed. The I’ir now proceeded on his 
tour of areas iiihaluied by his followers, and Ibrahim had to travel with his 
master like a woman in a closed litter on caiiiePs hack 1 In camps he lived 
in the Pit’s tent under yiiaid. Seven months of tour tltiis passed. A fortnight 
after they had returned to Pir-Jo Ooth, the Pir ai^ain proceeded on a tour, 
visiting Sukkur, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi, Simla, Bombay, and Earacbi accompanied 
by Ibrahim from whom he could not or would not separate himself. 'Jliey were 
back honie again after 22 days. Ibrahim was now told that the Superintenoent of 
Police and the Collector of Sukkur and the Commissioner in Sind had all spoken 
to the Pir in the conrse of his recent tour enjoining on him to give Ibrahim 
his liberty, but that he had denied that Ibrahim was liis [uisoner and therefore did 
not consider it safe to restore liira to freedom. 

Another Letter 

Stricter siiiveillance was enforced over Ibrahim. Anot'ier year passed, and 
another letter about Ibrahim i.ame from the Collector of Sukkur. 'I'he reply was 
returned that Ibrahim was not in the Pir’s service. Henceforward the lad was 
confined under guard in a room. Some more time passed, and Ibrahim pining 
to see his wife and little son and other relations, tbrentened that he would 
run away. He was now put in olmins with one Chnl Hnssain chained to him 
to keep c.Iose^ watch on him and locked up in n room in the vii inity of the quarters, 
inside tlie “Hot,” of Rahim ,Shall, younger brother of the Pir. 'J'bis dose confinement 
eontinued till Rahim Shah, his mother, sister and aunt, apprehensive of their 
safety owing to their strained relations with the Pir made a masterly escape from 
the Fir’s fortress. 

Soon after, the Police Superintendent’s Camp at Pir-.To-Goth necessitated a 
change of prison for Ibrahim, though he continued to be chained to Gbui Hiiassin 
with two other men mounting ceaseless guard over them. Alter the Snperiiiteiident’s 
Camp had been moved the Pir treated Ibraliim with less vigour. He struck 
all his chains but did not let him go out of bis presence. But at night 
Ibrahim was confined in a bos wbicli used to be padlocked. This box had a 
circular hole at the bottom from which came the air which Ibrahim breatlied. 
He was provided in the box with a mattress, a drinking cup and an earthen 
pot in which to answer tlie calls of nature. This mannsr of confinement continued 
till the flight from Pir-Jo-Gotli of three women, Eman, Gullan and Nuran. 

Story Of Three Women 

These tlirco women were iiiniatrs of the Pir’s “Kot” from tlie time of their 
girlhood, ministering at first to tlie pleasnics of the accused or his father as the 
case might be, and “when whatever etiarni they possessed began to pull, serving 
as maids to their legitimate wives.” 'Ihe Pir Pagaro had taken malicious delight 
in Subjecting tlicm to “indescribiililc torlnres and nniianinble indignities.” As tlie 
Judge observed in anotber judgment, ihise women bud to lay bare their entire 
life as inmates of the Pir I’agaro’e “Kot” as they were to figure as witnesses not 
only in their own cases sguiiist tlte Pir but in four other cases against him. 
At tlie dictates of an odious custom and the will of their iiarenls, they surrendered 
their viniies to the Pir-iii power hut, the Judge maintained, were not '‘abandoned 
wretebes, lost to all sense of shame and decency, that they would give utterance 
to such foulness without feeling defiled.” 

Emboldened by the siicce8,s of Riiliim Shah, the younger brother of Pir 
Pagaro. in eluding the vigilance of the Pir’s guards and nimble to contemplate 
without acute mental siifferiiig and over|.owering distress their past experiences 
and the fresh terrors wliicli they knew awaited them in the i'ir’s “Kot,” they 
negolinlcd one of liic walls of the “Kot,” in ibe small hours of the morning of 
February 5 1930 when the Pir was away. Email and Giiilan safely landed outside but 
the rope gave way before Niimii had completed her descent and slie fell injuring lier 
back and feet. Daylight was fast apiiroai-hing and tlicir courage born of sheer desperation 
was now oozing out. They abandoned their flight and directed their sfevis to the 
residence of the I’ir Pagaro's step-mother. 'Ihey seemed asylum snd prevailed 
upon the lady to inform the Superintendent of Police, Sukkur. On the latter’s 
arrival, four days later, on February 8, Ihey begged him to take theni with him 
and refused to go back to the Pir of Pagaro’s service. 
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Tho Larger Box And The Smaller 

The women were taken by the police to Sukkiir whicrh neceesitated the Fir’s \iait 
to the town. Before leavinj^ he locked Ibrahim up in the box and iuBtrin^ted 

bia Bcrvanta to keci> the lad immured there till he returned. 'J'be Fir’s 
instructions were carried out to the letter and, during the seven or eight days 
that Fir Pagaro spent at Bnkkur, the box was not opened except to give 

Ibrahim food and “sometimps, though rarely, to take him out for an airing.” 
Even after ihe Fir I’agaro’s return home, Ibrahim continued to be confined 
in the box except when he was taken to the engine room to work there. On such 
occasions he was taken in chains with Gbnl Hussain chained to him. 

On the arrival of the Deputy Superintendent of Police at Pir-.To-Ooth a few days 
later, Ibrahim was traiisfeiied to a larger box which lay in Fir Pagaro’s garden. 
'Two or three days later, however, came the news that the District Superiutendent 
of Police was again coming to Fir-Jo-Golh. The garden was now considered 

unsafe atid Ibrahim was removed from the larger box and locked in a smaller one 
which lay in a narrow passage at the back of the Fir Fagaro’s “Agliusi’’ Bungalow. 
Here it was that the Buperiiuendent of Police found him two days latter, after an 
elaborate search in the presence of the Fir Fagaro aitd four ottiers whose turn it 

had been to keep guard over him that mouth. Wiicn Jbrabiro was taken out of the 

box, lie looked like a ghost; as pale as death, and smelt like a polecat. In the box 
lay tlie drinkiug cup and nii earthen pot which “reeked of iiriiie, mute witness of 
his long immurement.” 

Pir Pagaro Convicted 

The Fir Pagnio was sentenced under section 3I4, I.F.C,, to three years’ 

rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. l.OtiO, in default, to stiffer rigorous 
imprisonmeut for six mootliB in addition, under section 346, I.F.C, for two years ; 
under section i9 (f) of the Arms Acts to three years and a fine of Rs. I.tlOO, in 
default, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment ; imaer section 19 (i) of the Arms 
Act to two years' iminisonnient. 'Total sentence amounted to about eight years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Hs. 2,000 for confining the boy Ibrahim and 
for illegal possession of twelve rifles, three guns, two levolvers and one rifle barrel, 
and 26,000 rounds of ammunition and atiiiarauts for niannfactniing the latter. 
The Pir was released from jail on November 25, 1936. ’Ibe fine of Rs. 2,000 was 
realised in full. 

After Release 

Gn release in 19.36 the Fir Fagaro set about rehabilitating himself in the eye 
of the wider public. A pilgrirasge to Mecca was undertaken. Of course, Mecca or 

no Mecca, or whether he was a worthy spiiritiial guide or an ex-convict, be conti¬ 

nued to be worshipped by llie large majority of his followers. Further, the inaugu¬ 
ration of the new Constitution in 1937 setting up responsible Governmenls in the 
Indian provinces gave him some political importance. His following is large, larger 
than that of any other Fir in the Province. The l lurs, lu rliDps, total 8 ObO, less 
than 100 of them are desperados who will enny out the Fir’s wisbes at all cost. 
'There is also the other sectioji of the Fir’s followeis known as “Bulim Jamail” 
who follow Islamic principles and are U> a certain extent a (spacefill [leople, 'The 
followers of the Fir are found in an area strctcliing from the south of Bukkiir Disotrict 
down llirough the neiglilioitiing Kliairpnr Blate into llic Bind lali.quas ot Biiahdad- 
pur and Binjlioro of the Nawahshah District and tlie Saiighar taiiiqiiu of the 'Thar 
Farkav Itistrict 'Ihris the new Conslilntion placed in the Pir Faguro’s hands the 
priceless weapon of the thousands of voles of his followers, 

A Prophecy 

Even after Die release of the J'ir 'here were a long series of crimes varying 
from petty thefts to minder. Ei-sities Ins criminal procliviiics. Die Fir is imbued 
with the idea that, iiccoidiiig to an oid jjiophtcy, a Fii whose face is [lock-niarkcd 
in a certain way, would one day hecoiiic the King of Bind, Be fulfils this desenp- 
tion and is firmly convinced tlial he will fulil the propliecy. 

Hie Fir then stiirtid calling tlm more ardent of his followers around him and 
look their j'ledge of sni'poiT even to dealli. Bnch picked persons ho styled as his 
“Ghazis.” and tlie nnniher esIimaUd to have hccii enrolled was 6,000. In the 
beginiiiiig of June 1910 lie was reported to have made his headquaiters in the 
jungles of the Kfuiirpur Btnte where he was said to ho enrolling, training, and 
arming a large body of Burs. 

Leaniiug that the Govatumcnl wer« not unaware of his activities he caused 
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it to be publiehed thet he was preparing to help the Government with a body of 
“Civil Guards.” He fnrtlier presented a sum of Rs. 10,000 for the Sind AVar 
Plane’s Fund. But the enrolment of the “Ghaxis” rontinued and there were stories 
of attempts to organise mid train them on military lines. It is of interest to recall 
that while on tour earlier in the Jnisalmer State, he took itains to carry out parades 
in the fashion of the Klmksars and also arranged ‘sham figlits” which he personally 
supervised. About the same time ha was reported to be renewing his contacts with 
terrorists wlio had been in prison along with him in Bengal. 


Further Outrages 

By an understanding with the Government, the Pir began to live at Karachi 
and was required not to leave Karachi without permission. But he left Karachi 
without permission, went to his bungalow at Garang in Thar Parkar district and 
from there to Pir-Jo-Qoth which is in the Sukkur district. He was sent hack to 
Karachi by the district authorities on instruction from the Government. 

His absence from Karachi eoinetded with a dastardly crime. The murder was 
committed in Sukkur of his cousin Pir Fatehali Siiah, who had been clamouring 
that bis life was in danger from Pir Pagaro. Pir Fatehali Shah had actually been 
given a guard of two armed policemen at his bungalow in Bukkur. But on October 
14, 1941, these Hiirs descended on the bungalow early in the raoniing and taking 
the policemen nnawares murdered Pir Fatehali, a servant and one of tlie policemen. 

Un the Pir I’ugaro’s return to Karaclii, he was served with a notice under the 
Defence of India Knles to remain in Karachi. Now occurred some cases of 
sabotage of telegraph and telephone lines on the railway between Robri and Reti. 
The Government decided to arrest the Pir and removed him from Bind to a place 

outside tlie province. ... . i 

Fresh offeneca were committed by the Pir’s followers. It is known that on 
return from his previous deportation Pir Pagaro expressed very strongly to liis 
followers his disappointment that tliey had not protested against his removal and 
liad not created iroulile for Government in the way of committing ofifences on the 
railways or otherwise ; and told them that if he were ever removed again from Sind, 
he exiiected they would follow such a course. 

Accordingly his arrest was followed by the cutting of telegraph wires and 
sabotage on tlie railways and by more murders and ilacoities. Early in February 
1942, the Hiirs attacked an armed police post of a Head Constable and five Consta¬ 
bles'’ two policemen were killeil and two injured and the police arms were, taken, 
ether outriigt'S and damage to telegraphs and railways continued. In February, 
the number of iieisons murdered by the Hiirs was 26 ; 23 nersous were wounded. 
Other oulrnges have been committed since in an attempt to intimidate the Govern¬ 
ment to lelcase the Pir and bring him back to Bind. 

The Dlincaltles 


The suppression of the Hurs has presented difficulties. Their rosin hideout 
is Bomewhere in the Makhi Dhand area of tlie Banghsr talnqa, whicli area is a 
thickly forested area of lai, scrub and jungle with tall and thick grass over about 
125 sq. miles or more. .... , , , . , , 

Also, the methods adopted by them have overawed the population of the 
affected aretis and their co-operation is dithciilt to obtain. The Hiirs have driven 
tlte convicltoii into tlie public mind tliat they forget nothing ; reprisals for acts 
unfriendly to them arc known to have been taken even after the lapse of years. 
Tliey arc not only unforgiving but brutal in their punishment to their victims. 
They liave nii tiiicient intelligence service. On the other hand intelligence about 
their pians is difficult to obtain, 'J hey have a code of their own by which they 
recognise each other, and a stranger going to them generally courts certain 
dB&t’lii 

Suitable measures are being tsken by the Government to deal with the trouble. 
Large numbers of tliem have been arrested, in April 1942, an Act was placed on 
the Statute Book confening on Magistrates siiecial iiowers for requiring from Huts 
and people who assist them security for keeping the peace and good behaviour and 
providing for ini pi jsonnicnt lip to three years for failure to give security; and 
providing for Special Judges and Special Magistrates with exce)Uional powers for 
the trial of offences committed by Hurs and people who sssisl them. 

As the Brovincial Police was found inadequate to handle the situation, the 
Provincial Government have secured the services of some platoons of the Frontier 
Constabulary and a force of the Punjab Police. A special Oflicer assisted by a 
small military force is surveying the whole problem. 
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It i8 an outbreak of crime in an attempt by fanatical and notorious gangs¬ 
ters to intimidate the Government into releasing their leader. 

Round up ot Hnra 

The proclamation on June 1, ot martial law over an area in Sind did not have 
any immediate reaction and was in fact taken very quietly in the districts 
concerned. It had, however, the natural effect of causing the iiuinediate dispersion 
of some of the larger gangs of Hnrs wlio had, by reason of their aggressive 
behaviour and terrorisation of the people, been able in some places to operate 
almost with impunity. This dispersion has not prevented Hurg fiom continuing 
to perpetrate outrages against the imblie. Several further outrages have already 
been reported. 

There are. however, some indications that the strong action now being taken 
is already tending to stiffen civilian moral. This is suggested by the incident 
reported from the Perumel laluka near Sawghar. An attack by 20 LIurs was 
succcssfirlly repulsed by the villagers themselves, four Hiirs lieing killed and two 
guns and camels captured. All the property seized by the dacoils is reported 
to have been recovered ; one chowkidar lost his life in the action. 

So far 14 men have been arrested in flyderabad, Sind, and 9 dacoits have been 
apprehended in the Doro eanal area of Mirpntkhas district. 'I'hesu dacoits were 
armed with hatehets, and a horse and a camel were captiired with them. A 
member of one of the most prominent gangs has already been caught near 
Sirighoro and 41 Hnrs seized in Shahdadpur area; 21 sus)iccted persons have been 
taken into custody in the Roliri area. A patrol piirBiiiiig anotlier gang succeeded 
in capturing 12 more dacoits. ttperationa are eouliiining. Armed protection has 
been provided for stations and running trains. 

Military Patrols 

How a military patrol in pursuit of a gang of dacoits covered 122 miles in 
48 hours, of which nearly 100 miles was performed on camel and foot, is related 
in reports from the Sind Martial Law area. 

This patrol had received information that a gang was operating south-east of 
Sukkur and immediately set off in pursuit. 

Trackers assisted the patrol and, at one stage, after travelling for about three 
hours, discovered that the trail had bifurcated which necessitated the patrol 
being split. 

At last a part of the gang was traced to a small village. The force deployed 
and carried out a rapid search but the quarry bad flown. 

The track was then followed for a further ten miles and the gang overtaken. 

The other section of the patrol was equally successful, and altogether 14 men 
and various members of their families were captured. Two guns were confiscated 
while amongst the baggage was discovered a silver tumbler inscribed as being 
presented by the Fir Pagaro. 

A large military detachment has commenced a drive west of Shahdadpur 
towards Singh. 

This widespread activity of military and police patrols has done much to 
spread a feeling of confidence throughout villages in the area, while the capturo of 
the prominent Hur leader, Ahmed, a short time ago, has lessened considerably the 
number of organised dacoities. 

During the week ending with June 23, 1942, seven dacoities occurred and 
two canals have been breached, 

Hnrs numbering 151 have been detained and are under examination. One 
Bur was shot when resisting arrest. 

Night running on the Karaclii-Labore main lino has been resumed. 

Mischievous elements in one village are spreading rumours to the effect that 
troops search houses, rape women and loot. The headman has been ordered to 
trace the source of these stories and authorised to carry out arrests. The absurdity 
of such stories is instanced by the following extract from the Mirpurkhas Gazette 

•‘We take pleasure in writing that the conduct of Military in Mirpurkhas and 
suburbs has remained so far satisfactory. No complaint of any sort has been beard 
of anywhere. Every merchant, hotel-fceeper or fruit-vendor receives his proper 
dues. We express our gratefulness for this to the Military Ofiicer-in-Charge on 
behalf ot the public and hope that he will maintain discipline so that no occasion 
should arise for any complaint.” 
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THE HUH OUTRAGES IN SIND 
Notorlont Hnr arrested 

Ahmed, rod of ITiisRaiii Mhnr Dars, wlio was wanted in oonneetion with many 
offences, ineludiri);; the iruiider of Pir Fatehalishah in I0d6, has been arrested by 
a military patrol alonji; with two of Ida gub-lienlenants and ten other Hurs. 
Another leader, Ynsaf, who e,B<;aped, is beiiiK pursued. Alimed was the most 
prominent Hnr leader in the Snkkur area. 

The Hnkknv area has been the scene of much military and police activity. 
While a combined military and police sweep throng!:!! the hills to the south-east of 
Snkkiir searched five villages and raided another, resulting; in 20 arrests, a military 
detac;hmcTit was surprising 30 to 40 men atlempling to erect an nhslaclo on the 
road between Tando Adun and tiaidabad about 160 miles from liiiikkur. Another 
detaclimcnt pnlrolliiig the area Matari arrested eight men who liave been sent to 
Hyderabad Jail. A patrol at Salcratid has arrested 38 Hurs while a raid carried 
out in this area yielded a furtlier ten prisoners. A particularly fruitful search was 
made of villages in the Gaudoo Ueh area and among articles confiscated have been 
a rifle, a cartridge, making machine and a number of cartTidges. Farther bad 
cbarnct'eia armed with halebels have been apprehended. In some oases bribes of 
lls, 60 per bead were vainly offered to the iiolice. 

Conseiinent on the murder of a P.W.D. Sub-Divisional Oflicer by Hurs on 
June 4, punitive measures have been taken against villages in the Lotko area, 
known ’to have harboured acooinplices. 'I’hese villages are nine mites south of 
Sanghar which is 00 miles north-east of Hyderabad near the Nira Canal. 

lleporlB of dacoities continue to come in. Some have been reporled from 
Binghor and Khirpo respectively 00 miles north-east and east of Hyderabad; in 
eonneetion with them 25 arrests have been made. Deb Roho has been raided by 
daeoits armed with gnus, two people being murdered and two houses looted. As a 
result of these dacoities a considerable round-up has been carried out, and arrests 
include one party of 200 by the military and another 30 suspects apprehended in 
Bhabpur, and Mirpnr Matlielo. Two informers have been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

Hurs use strange Weapons 

Locked away in a room at the headquarters of Upper Sind Forces, Hyderabad, 
are antique firing pieces, noise-makers, and axes—property of 1942 gangsters. 

Powder and small shot take ilie place of tlie tomroy-gnn ; in place of the 
automatic thev use tiie pistol which was the pride of the highwaymen of old. 

This odd’ assortment of weapons has been collected by military and police 
forces operating in Bind against the Hurs. These are the arms with which the 
Hurs vide out against villages and small communities to murder and loot. Each 
weapon in this museum-annoury is laid out on a table. Underneath is a label 
tersely telling the story. 

Boomerangs 

One interesting weapon is a fairly good substitute for the Nazi-coiicentration 
camp rubber truncheon. It is a length of wire hawsor with a substantial piece of 
lead at one end. Bays the official note: “Bludgeon. This was constructed from 
a piece of wire hawser stolen from a telegraph pole.” 

With this strange collection of weavions are scales for measuring out powder 
and sliot and a hug containing small shot—round pellets—which flatten when they 
strike their target and are extremely difficult to remove. 

Boomerangs too, are there; but appareully the Hurs are not adept at the use 
of this type of weapon. 

Noise-makers on view are particularly interesting. They consist of long pieces 
of hollow lead tubing with bowls, like pipes, at the ends. In these bowls gun¬ 
powder is fired, the taclics being to trick the local inliabitants into thinking the 
Hurs’ armament is much heavier and more numerous than it is. 

Iron rations, too, are remembered by the Huts. A bottle is ahown with 
herbs like tea leaves in it. This is described as a “thirst-quenching mixture of 
alacki and ghulkand.” _ 

But the tluvs’ great weapon is the axe. Their method is to shoot a person 
with a gun or rifle at extremely close quarters—in the stomach—and then to drag 
him for a distance by the legs and finisli the business with the axe. 

With large numbers of Hurs being rounded up, however, it becomes increas¬ 
ingly clear that their mentality is almost entirely of the “stah-in-the-back” 
type. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Barduli—Decamber SS to December $0, mil 

A meetiiif; ot the VVoi'king Oommittee was htild at HiU'cloli on Daoember 
23 to Jtoi’omber 30, 1941. Manlaiia Abul Kalam Azacl presidbij;. Members 
present were Harojini Naula, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallalibbhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajgopalaehariar, Kban Abdnl (ibaflfar lihan, Snankarrao Deo, Bhulabliai 
Desai, Goviad Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf All and J. B. 
Ki'ipalani. 

Patlabhi Sitaramayya and Khan Saheb were present by special invitatioD. 
Gandbiji attended the sittings of the Committee thronghoiit. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Political Situation 

(For text of the re»olution refer A. I, C. C. proceedings). 

Gandhiji's I,etter to the President 

The Working Oommittee have received the following letter from Gandhiji 
and recognise the validity of the point ha has raised and therefore relieve 
him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution referred 
to by Gandhiji. But the Oommittee assure him that the polioy of non-violence 
adopted under his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has 
proved so snocessful in leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be 
adhered to by the Congress. The Working Oommittee furiher assure him 
that it would like to extend its scope as far as possible even in free India. 
The Committee hope that Congressmen will render him full assistance in the 
prosecution of his mission, including the oflering of civil disobedience. 

Bardoli—SU-12-19H 

Dear Maulana Sahib. 

In the course of discussion in the Working Committee, I discovered that 
1 had committed a grave error in the interpretation of the Bombay resolution. 
I had interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation 
in the present or all war oil tlio ground principally of non-violence. I found 
to my astonishment that most members differed from my intei(»retation and 
held that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On re¬ 
reading the Bombay resolution I found that the diffpilng members wore right 
and that I had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The 
discovery of the error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in 
the struggle for resistance to war effort on grounds in which non-violence 
was not indispensable. I could not, for iustanee, identity myself with 
opposiiion to war etfon on the ground of ill-will against Great 
Britain. The resolution conlemplated material association with Britain in 
the war effort as a price for guaranteed independence of 1 ndia. If such was 
my view and I believed in the use of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the effort as the price of that independence 

I would consider myself guilty of uiiimtriotic conduct. It is ray certain 
belief that only non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinc¬ 
tion. Snob being the case, I must coiilinne ray mission whether I am alone 
or assisted by an organisation or individuals. You will therefore please relieve 
me of the responsibility laid upon me by the Bombay resolution. I must 

continue civil disobedience for the speech against all war with such Congress¬ 
men and others whom I select and who believe in the non-violence 1 have 
contemplated and are willing to conform to prescribed conditions. 

I will not, at this critical period, select for civil disobedience those 

whose services are required to steady and help the people in their respective 

localities. 

Youre sincerely 
M. K. Gandhi 

Working Committee Instructions 

Recent development in the world situation have brought war near to 
India’s frontiers. This may lead to internal dislocation in certain parts 
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of the country and there is a iiossibility of sorae cities being subjected to 
aerial attack. Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, the real antidote 
to them is to remain cool and collected and on no account to give way to 
nervousness and excitement. Congressmen must remain at their posts and 
continue their service of the people; wherever necessity arises they eboiild 
yield places of safety to those in greater need and be ready to render aid to those 
who may require it. 

The Congress can help and serve the people in the difficult times ahead 
only if its organisation is strong and disciplined end Congressmen individually 

and Congress Committees are able to command confidence in their respective 
localities. Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, address 
themselvig immediately to the task of strengthening the organization and 
maintaining contacts with the people in the villages and towns. Every village 
should, as far as possible, receive the message of the Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise. 

The constructive programme adopted by the Congress, and explained 
from time to time by Oandhiji, is of particular importance at this inneture. 

It is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, to remove 
disabilities which keep sectioiis of the community backward and depressed 

to promote self-reliance and the co-operative spirit among the people, to 
increase production and have fairer distribution, but it also furuishes' the 

best opportunity and means of contacts with the people and service to them 

which are necessary for winning their confidence. The Working Committee, there¬ 
fore, call upon Congress Committees and workers to further this programme 

intensively, and thus exorcise a steadying and strengthening influence in times 

of dislocation and uneasiness. 

During such times there is always a possibility of trouble being created 
by unsocial elements in the country, 'To avoid the emergence of such a situa¬ 
tion and to meet it when it arises, volunteers should be organised in 

both the urban and rural areas. Such organisations should be formed on the 
basis of strict non-violence and it should always be remembered that the 
Congress adheres to this principle. These voluiiteeis may co-operate with other 
organistions working for similar ends. 'Jhis volunteer organisation is meant 
for rendering service to the people both normally and in the event of possible internal 
commotion. It should, therefore, avoid conflict with the authorities. 

Prices of commodities have already risen and are causing distress among 
the people and no adequate steps have so far been taken by the authorities 

to meet this situation. These tendencies are likely to be accentuated in the 

future, and dislocation of trade and transport, due to stress of war, may lead 

to scarcity of the necessaries of life as well as of many other things which 
are of every day uae. Big scale indtistries in other countries have suffered 
heavily on account of itie war and trans) ort of goods has become difficult 
on account of military requirements. China has largely overcome these 
difficiiUies by a wide-spread development of village iiidtistvies. India may have to 
face similar problems, and village and collage industries uffoid a solution, desirable 
in itself, and more partieiihiily, sniled to the needs of Ibe moment. SitcJi indusliies 
can escaiie to a large extent the effccla of dislocnUou of traile and transport. It 
is, therefore, necessary that this item of the eonstriiclive luogvamme should be 
widely taken up and worked 11(1 with vigour and eariieHtriess so that the countryside 
may be rendered, ae far as possible, self-sufficient in regard to the necessaiies of 
life. The Committee would espeetully rccommeml to the villagers the growing 
of food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to the grain 
dealers not to hold up stores for profit blit to release them for consiiraptloii at 
fair prices. 

In eases of emergency, when instructions are issued to the public by the 
authorities for the preservation of life and property and tlio maiutenanoe of public 
order. Congressmen should avoid conflict with the aiilhorities. 'J'hey should carry 
out such instructions, unless they are contrary to Congress directions, 

Soviet Union and China 

The Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and social values 
which arc of great importance to the giowlh and piugiess of humanity. 'The 
Working Commilteo consider that it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of war 
involved the destruction of this endeavour and achievement. They have admired 
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the BStoninhing self-Bacrifice and heroic courage of the Soviet people in defence 
of their country and freedom, and send to them their warm gympatby. 

The Committee also send their greetings to the Chinese people who, through 
four and a half years of devastating war and suffering, have never wavered and 
have set an example of unparalleled heroism. 

Ikdiass in Malaga and Burma 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress record their deep 
sympathy with the people of Malaya, Burma and the East Indies, particularly 
the Indian residents in those countries, in the trials and hardships they are 
facing as a result of the world conflict between ambitions and grasping 
nations. India, absorbed in her own problems and difliculties, cannot forget her 
childern abroad and trust that they will, in the midst of the novel perils 
they have to face, hold together and organise such mutual help as may be 
possible, and thus wrench strength out of misfortune. 

Orissa Ministry 

Ever since the Congress miuistry resigned in Orissa efforts have from time 
to time been made to set up another ministry. 'J’he Working Committee 
notes with regret that some members of the Congress Party have been associated 
with these designs and one of them has been appointed a minister. Such 
members have been called mion by the Parliamentary Bub-Committee to 
resign their seats and fulfil their election pledge. Public meetings have been 
hehf in their eonatituencies at which their conduct has been condemned and they 
have been called upon by their electors to resign their seals, as they have 
forfeited their confidence. But they have failed to do so. 

The Working Committee considers their conduct ns a betrayal of their 
constituencies and contrary to ordinary constitulionol usage and integrity and 
therefore, deserving of the severest condemnation. 

The normal functioning of the Act of 1935 had been suspended under Section 
93 of the Act and the Legislative Assembly has not met for more than two years 
now. When the notification under Section 93 bad been withdrawn and a 
new ministry had been formed, it was bound to take the earliest opportunity 
to seek a vote of confidence from the legislature. But the Assembly has not 
been convened allhough weeks have elapsed since the formation of the ministry. 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the Governor’s failure to convene 
the Assembly thus deprives its members of their rights to iirononnce their verdict 
on the conduct of the new ministry and is deserving of conderonalion, specially 
in the cirenmstaneeB mentioned above. A vacancy eaused liy the lieoth of a member 
of the ()rissa Legislative Assembly has remained unfilled for a long time 
and no steps have been taken even after the withdrawal of the proclamation 
under Section 93, to hold a bye-election in that constilncncy. This omission 
which lias resulted in depriving the electorate of its right to elect a 
representative, in the light of recent developments, is of a piece with the other 
unconstiluiional acts mentioned above and equally deserves condemiiHiion. 

Tile Working Committee approves of the action of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee in calling upon the recalcitrant members to resign their seats and 
authorises the President and the railiamentnry Sub-Committee to take such 
disciplinary or other action as mas be necessary. 

A. I. 0, C. Meeting at Wahdha 

The Working Committee decided that a meeting of the A. I. C, C. be 
held at Waiclha on Januaiy 15 aiid suhsiqucnt days to consider the j'resent political 
situation. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—January IS to January 17,1942 
A meeting of the Wotkine Commilteo was held at Wardha from January 
13 to 17. 1042, Maiilana Abnl K»hm Azad presiding. 'Jhe mimlicis i iesent were 
Snrojini Naidu, Jawnharlal Nehiii, Yallabhhliai Patel, Eajendia I’nisad, Eajago) til- 
achari, Abdul Ghaffar Ehan. Govind Bnllahh Pant. Jiimnalal Baiaj, Shankar 
BhO Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Syed Mahmud, Profiilla Chandra Gliose, Asaf Ali and 
J. B. Kriimlani. 

Paitahhi Silaramayya was present by special invitation. Gandbiji attended the 
gitttings of the Committee throughout. The following resolutions were passed 
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Independence Dav 

Tlie Working Committee draw the attention of all Congrese Committees, 
Congreeamfn and tiie country to tlie necessity of ol)Herving properly and with 
due solemnity the Indeuendence Day on January 26, 1912. Since 1980 this day 
has been regnlarly observed all over the eoiintiy and it has become a 
landmark in our struggle for indei)endence. The celebrations on the 26th must 
express the declaration of our national will to freedom. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congressmen and women to take the 
Indei>endence Pledge given under in [Uiblic meetings called for the purpose. 
Where owing to illness or other physical disability or owing to being an out of 
the way place, iiidividiial Congressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they 
should take the pledge in their homes individually or in groups. 

Pledge 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other peple, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a ])eople of these rights and opiu-esses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. 'J'be British 
Government in India has not only deprived the India people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economiealy, politically, culturally and spiritnally. We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete 
Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“Wfl pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solerauly resolve 
to carry out tiou-violeully the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preivaraiion for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constrnciive programnie 
0 l Kliadi, communal harmony and removal of nntoiicliabiliiy. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen williout dislini'iion of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those 
who have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who 
are considered to be ba<tkwurcl and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the im()erialii-tic system we have no quarrel with Kiiglishinen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction beiween the caste Hindus and 
Uarijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget the distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such disiiuctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, hi our mutual relations we will act as children of 
mother India, bound by common natiunality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Gharka and Kbadi are an integral part of oiir constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seveu hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We sball, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for oiir personal reqiiireraeiits nothing hut Klnidi, and so far ns possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

"We pledge ourselves to a disciplined obeervunee of Congress principles and 
to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever it may come, 
lor carrying on the strugle for the independence of India,’' 

Re-functioning of Congress Co.mmittee.s 

The President’s instriictions dated December 27 about the refunctioning of 
Congress Oonimitlees are con finned. All elective Congress Committees viill, there¬ 
fore, continue to function ns such and will consist of Statyagrahis as decided after 
the Eamgarh Congress. Those niembers who censed to be members of the Commi¬ 
ttee by not signing the Satyagraha pledge or after signing it did not offer Batyn- 
gralia when called upon to do so, will not be considered members of those 
Gommittees any longer, unless they were exempted from Bafyagraha or were 
prevented by illness or other sufficient reasou from offering it. Provincial executives 
will consider such cases and take action in accordance with the principles laid 
down above. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CdNGRESS 
Pbimarx Memuership 

Al! those who pay ihoir Biibscriptioii for the year 41 and 42 on or before the 
30th June sliall be deemed to have been primary members of the Congress for 
those years in terms of articles HI and IV of the Congress Constitution. 

The Working Committee also considered the non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the A. I. 0, 0. meeting. 

The Committee considered the following matters. 

(1) The Punjab Assembuy Party 

The Committee considered tlie representation from the Congress Parly in the 
Punish Legislative Assembly nqiiestiiig permission to attend the Assembly meetings. 
'I'be Committee after consiilting Alain Iftikhariiddiii and some members of the 
ABsemhly derided that in the existing circumstances no useful purpose will be 
served by lifting the ban against Congress members attending the Punjab Assembly. 
The Parliamentary Board may, however, permit attendance under special circums¬ 
tances for specific purposes. 

(2) Assam 

The president reported to the Committee that he had been informed that 
Lnkliimpur in the province of Assam had been declared by the Government as a 
Notified Area. As a consequence many normal ncUvilies of the Congress were 
banned. Congiessmen in the V’rovince asked for directions. The Committee 
decided that Congiessmen in Lakliimpur should carry on normal Congress activities 
as far as possilile and avoid conflict with the authorities. 

(3) Provincial Contributions to the A I. C. 0. 

In view of the suspension of the normal activities of the CongresB_ due to the 
inauguration of Individual Civil Disobedience movement the Committee decided 
that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 0. 0. for the year 1941 be remitted 
and only contributions for the year 1942 be realised. 

(4) Disciplinary Action 

The nltentioii of the Committee was drawn to the fact that members of the 
Forward Bloc and the Communist Party have been carrying on for a long time 
anti-Congress propaganda and activities. For the Central Assembly bye-election 
the Forward Bloc set up a candidate of their own against the nominee. The 
Committee decided that it was open to any P. 0. 0. to take disciplinary action 
against members of any group if their activities were against Congress policies and 
if they flouted Congress discipline. 

(5) Funds of the West Kistna Godavari District 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the funds of West 
Kistna Godavari district deposited in the Andhra Bank, 

Bead letter from Mr. A. Aiijayya forwarded by the President, Andhra Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, 

Eesolved that 

If the suit filed liy Mr. A. Anjayyain the Bezwada subcourt is withdrawn 
by the party as stated in the aforesaia letter, the President, A. I. C. C. is aiilboriscd 
to arrange with the Andhra Bank Ltd., Masulipatam and to draw at Once the 
deposit in tlie Bank made in the name of Shri Kajendra Prasad as President of 
the A. 1. C. C. 

The President is further authorised to make the money available for utilisation 
in the following manner ;— 

Tlie amount shall he spent for some item or items failing within the purview 
of the Constructive programme of the Congress at such centre or centres in the 
West Kistna District and in such manner as may be decided upon by a Board 
appointed by the Executive Committee of ths Andhra P. C. 0. in wliioh Dr, B. 
Pattahhi Pitaramayya and a representative chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the West Kistna District CongresB Committee shall be included. 'Jhe Andhra 
P. 0. C. Executive may include also a member as suggested in Mr. A, Anjayya's 
letter, 'ibe Board so appointed shall hold the moneys and utilize them for the 
aforeaniii piupofe, the tenure of the members of the Board and the rules under 
which they shall function shall be settled by the Executive of the Andhra P. C. 0. 

(6) Local Bodies 

3’he Committee was of ojiinion that it was not desirable at present for 
Congressmen to involve themselves in local bodies elections. The P. 0, Cs, however 
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are left tree to decide this questiori in the light of local circumstances subject to 
the general Congress policy of non-participation in war effort. 

Proceedings of the A. I. C. C. Meeting 

Wardha—January IS and IS, 1943 

A meeting of the A. I. 0. O. was held at Wardha on January 15 aud 16 
in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose. 219 members out of a total 
of 390 were present. The province-vise attendance w.as as follows 
SI. No. Province No. of Total strength 

members firesent of the Province 


1. 

Ajmer 

5 

5-' 

2. 

Andhra 

20 

27 

3. 

Assam 

3 

8 

4. 

Bihar 

18 

41 

5. 

Bengal 

21 

51 

6. 

Bombay 

<-» 

o 

6 

7. 

Delhi 

4 

4 

8. 

Gujarat 

12 

10 

9. 

Karnatak 

8 

16 

10. 

Kerala 

4 

12 

11, 

Mahakoshal 

15 

15 

12. 

Maharashtra 

15 

22 

13. 

Nagpur 

5 

5 

14, 

15. 

N, W. F. P. 

Punjab 

3 

10 

7 

29 

16. 

Sind 

5 

5 

17, 

Tamil nadu 

18 

29 

18. 

IT. P, 

27 

64 

19. 

Utkal 

14 

18 

20. 

Vidarbha 

4 

5 


President 

1 

6 


Ex-presidents 

4 


219 390 

The Pre8i0Ent’h Statement 

Commencing the proceedings Manlana Abul Kalum Azad, the Congress Presi¬ 
dent reviewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution of the A. I. C. C. in 
1940 and the individual civil disobedience movement under the leadership of Gan- 
dhiji. He also explained the circuinstances under which the Bardoli resolution of 
the Working Committee was passed. 

Maulana Sahib said : “Nothing had happened to warrant a change in the coun¬ 
try’s attitude. We were today exactly where we were fifteen months ago when the 
A. I. C. C. met at Bombay and passed the resolution on H.styagraha. We had not 
moved an inch forward. Not that we did not want to move. We wanted control 
of the Government of onr country, we wanted freedom and indepeiideiice whether 
in times of peace or war.’’ Proceeding he said that ho had no doubt that the mem¬ 
bers present would agree with the Working Committee tliat nothing has happened 
during the last fifteen months to induce Congress to change its attitude to war 
vvliich was one of complete non-co-operation. That was the Congress position in 
1940 and that remains the position today. 

The Congress President then explained tliat there were two alternatives before 
the Congress: One was slavish submission to the autocracy that rules the country 
and the other declaration to the world of our attitude to the present war which 
was one of non-co-operation with it unless certain vital conditious were fulfilled. At 
Bombay, nay, earlier, the Congress turned a nevr leaf. It was imperative to give 
a fight in order to protect the honour and maintain the very existence of the 
Congress. The movement launched by Gandhiji in terms of the Bombay resolution 
was of a special kind. It was a representative and selective movement. All the 
previous Civil Disobedience Movements were mass movements. Tliis one was 
confined to select individuals. It was not the aim of the movement to embarrass 
the Government in its war effort. 

At Bardoli the events of the last fifteen months were reviewed and stock of 
the existing situation taken. The outcome of Bardoli deliberations was before the 
members. 
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The ConKraes president then explained wherein be and many other membera 
of the Working Committee diflerert from Gandhiji leading to Gandhiji’g decision to 
be relieved of tlie otiieial leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji was opposed to 
participation in the war on the pare ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on political grounds. Gandhiji had declared that he would not have 
the independence of India if secured at the cost of non-violence and on the condi¬ 
tion that the country should participate in war. That was not his (Maulana 
Bahib’s) poailiem or of tlioae wlio agreed with him. Flo was prepared to accept the 
independence of the conntiy at any lime it was available, whether in times of 
peace or under the shadow of war. He w'ould of e.oiirse make certain that the 
Independence got or achieved was of the geiinine variety. Nothing pained him 
more than to have to differ from Gandhiji but he could not be false to himself, 
If the political demand formulated by the Congress was conceded and the country 
had full and genuine indeiiendence ho did not think the country would reject it. 
Though it was a remote contingency it could not be ruled out of calculation. 

Peoide had misunderstood the Hardoli resolution, said Manlana Saliib, the 
reason being the simultaneous appearance of another resolution of the Working 
Committee by wliich Gandhiji was relieved of the responsibility laid upon him by 
the Bombay resolution. 'I'lie two resolutions were independent of each otl>er. It 
was not correct to say that Gandhiji was relieved of tlie leadership of the Congress 
in order to enalile tlie Working Committee to repeat its conditional offer of partici¬ 
pation in the war. The rasoliilion of the Working Committee was no more than 
reslatement of the well known Congress position. The bonds between the Congress 
and Gandhiji were indissoluble ; death alone could snap them. 

Minutes 

After the speech of the Congress President the General Secretary placed be¬ 
fore the Committee the niinntes of the lust meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. held at 
Bombay on June 19, 1940. The minutes were duly confirmed. 

Condolence 

The following condolence resolutions were passed 
Srinivasa Iyengar 

This meeting of the A. I. C. 0. records its deep sense of sorrow and loss at 
the death of Sri Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-president of the Congress and conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of his family. 

Eadinpra Nath Tagohr 

The All India Congress Committee offers its sorrowful and reverent homage 
to the memory of Raliindru Nath 'J’agoro who has passed away in the fullness of 
his magnificent aoliievement, leaving an imperishable heritage to his country 
and the world. India thinke of him with pride and gratiliide and glories in this 
great sou of hers who came in line with her ancient sages and as an embodiment 
of her own rich and nianifokl culture. Fiill of the wisdom that has been India’s 
splendid inheritance, he was a living synthesis of the old atid the new. of the East 
and the West. To oiir rich inheritance he added the glowing products of his 
mind and imagination and created a world of song and joy and beauty which 
lightened the burden of the present generation and which will inspire the genera¬ 
tions to come. True eon of India, he yearned and laboured for the freedom of 
the motherland and the ending of her poverty and her many other ills ; true 
citizen of the world, who knew no narrow boundaries, he sought peace and free¬ 
dom and enlightenment for mankind. In Santiniketan and Visva-Bharati he 
created the schools and university of bis dreams and it is India’s privilege and 
duty to nurture them, so that they may grow aud flower and be the monument of 
one whose magnificent life will ever be a challenge and an inspiratiou to his 
countrymen. 

A. I. 0, C. Members and other Congressmen 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. expresses its sense of sorrow at the deatlt of 
those members of this committee and other congressmen who have_ passed away 
during the last 1.5 months and conveys to the bereaved families it sincere 
sympathy. 

Ctandhiji’8 Speech 

After the passing of the condolence resolutions the President requested Mahatma 
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Gandhi to address the members. The following is a summary of Gandhiji’s speech 
in Hindustani introducing the Bardoli Resolution. 

I was not a little perturbed when the Maulana raised me sky-high. I do 
not live up in the air. I am of the earth, earthy. I have never seen an aeroplane. 

I am like you, an ordinary mortal made of common clay. 

The question of ahirasa would not have come up before you, had it not come 
up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. And it was well that it came up. 
The result has been good noi bad. But before 1 say anything on the question, 
let me make one or two things clear. 

I am, as 1 have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that not been the 
case, we should not have been .rble to work io,:cther these twenty years. Altimsa 
with me is a creed, the breath of my life. But it is never as a creed that I placed 
it before India, or for the matter of that before anyone except in c.asual informal 
talks. I placed it before the Congress as a political method, to be employed for 
the solution of political questions. It may be it is a novel method, hut it does 
not on that account lose its political character. I tried it for the first time in 
South Africa—after 1 found that all the so-called constitiifiona) remedies, with 
which Congress work in India liad made me familiar, liad failed. The quesiiou 
there was exclusively of the political existence of Indians who had settled in South 
Africa as merchants, petty hawkers, etc. Tt was for them a question of life and 
death, and it was iu dealiug with it that this method of non-vio!ence came to me. 
The various measures that I adopted there were not the work of a visionary or a 
dreamer. They were the work of an essentially practical man dealing with practi¬ 
cal political questions. As a political method, it can always ho changed, modified, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, I say to you that 
our policy should not be given up today, I am talking political wisdom. It is 
political insight. It has served us iu tlie past, it has enabled ns to cover many 
stages towards Independence, and it is as a politician that 1 suggest to you that 
it is a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. If I have carried the Con¬ 
gress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as a polilieiun. It is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new. 

The Maulana has affectionately used high words of praise for me. but I can¬ 
not accept them. I have been taunted as a Banin. I regard that as a certificate 
of merit. The article in my possession is an invaluable pearl. It has to be 
weighed in the proper scales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. 
It cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought us near to Swaraj as never before. We dare not 
exchange it even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got will be no true Swaraj. Tlie 
question is not what we will do after Swaraj. U is whether under given condi¬ 
tions we can give up non-violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence ? Independence for me means the 
Independence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It cannot be obtained by 
joining the war. For the Congress to join any war before the attainment of 
Complete Independence is to undo the work of the past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with you to aceept the 
resolution, and not even to divide the house? The reason is that the resolution 
reflects the Congress mind. It undoubtedly is a step backward. We have not a 
clean slate to write on. Our elders have taken a step which lias produced world¬ 
wide reactions. 'Jo alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. It would 
be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee, The world 
had a right to think that the Working Committee’s policy would be endorsed by 
you. At one time I had thought of dividing the A. 1. C. C., but I saw that it 
would be a mistake. It would he almost violence. Non-violence does not act in 
the ordinary way. 

Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It is highly likely 
that our step will be of that character. 

'I he resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see themselves. The 
original was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a sub-committee at whose 
hands it has undergone material changes. The original Imd left no room for 
Rajaji to work. The sub-eommittee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze iu. 
Jawaharlalji’s opposition to participstion in the effort is almost as strong as mine, 
though his reasons are different. Rajaji would participate, if certain conditions 
acceptable to the Congress were fulfilled. The non-violent non-co-operators like 
Bajendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non¬ 
violence rules supreme. 

36 
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It iH 110 loiiy;er open to the Government and the CoiiRreBs c-ritioB to Bay that 
the OonpresB has banged the door to negotiation on the impossible or unpolitical 
ground of non-viulence. The resolution throws the burden on the Government of 
wooing the Congress on the basis of partinipation in the war effort. That nothing 
is to be expei ted from the Government ie probably too true. Only the resolution 
puts the Congress right with the expectant world. And since there is a party in 
the Congress who will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest 
test, it is as well that the resolution has accommodated this party. It is likely in 
the end to make all of one mind. Out and out believers in non-violence of the 
political type have the whole field open to them. 

Wheii there was a talk of the A. I. C. C. being possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should again 
listen to mad Gandhi’s advice in order to retain ids leadership, and become a 
religious organisation instead of the political organisation that it has been all these 
years. Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that the Congress can do no 
such thing, that we have not wasted tlie past twenty years. All that the Congress 
has decided to do is that it will allow the world to deal with it in terms that 
the world can understand, and if the terms are good enough, it will accept them. 
But you may he also sure that the Congress will not be easily satisfied. It will 
go on repeating ‘Not this’, ‘Not this', until it wins the real commodity it wants. 
You will, therefore, say exactly what yon want, and I will also say all I want. 
That is why 1 have decided to issue three weeklies, and 1 will go on venting 
my views therein with the fidlest freedom, as long as 1 am allowed to do so. 
In the meanwhile, if you cun get what you want, you will strike the 

bargain, and you may he sure that f will not shed a single tear. I therefore do 
want to elieat the world of its inbilation over the reosolntion. I do not 

want the Congress to look ridicnlons in the eyes of the world, I do not want 

it to he said tliat in order to retain my leadership you bade good-bye to 

your conviotions. 

Some friends have complained that the resolution has no operative clause. 
The complaint is true so far as the rtsolulion is concerned. The resolution bad to 
be merely explanatory. It is addressed less to Congressmen, it is addressed to the 
world. It is not even addressed to the Government. 

But there are the instructions alwiit the eonstriietive programme for Congress¬ 
men. They form the operative part. It is a snhstitnte for civil disobedience 
and the parliamentary programme. Civil disohedieuce has been wisely reserved 
for me as an expert. It is good that, so long as I am alive and well in mind, 
it is BO reserved. And so far as I am cmieerned, there will be none, ff the 
Government do not interfere with Harijan. For this weekly will constitute 
enough propaganda against Germans, Italians or Japanese. 1 can have none 
against the Hussians who have done great, things for tlie proletariat. The Chinese 
sail in the same boat witli us. 1 would like to think that India will, through 
her non-violence, be a messengsr of peace to the whole world. Even political 
non-violence has potency of which we have no conception. Harijan will deliver 
the message of peace from week to week. But if this is not permitted, then will 
be the time for civil disiihedience as a token. I want every worker to be out for 
constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, I may become the solo resister. 
But I have no fixed plan. Events will show the way. 

Bo much for civil disobedience. 

Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay, in my opinion the 
parliamentary programme can have no place in Congress work so long at the 
war lasts. The Congress cannot handle it without identifying itself with the 
war effort. I have always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation’s 
activity. The most important and permanent work ie done outside. Legislators 
are not the masters but servants of their electors—the nation. The less, therefore, 
we look at and depend upon parliaments the better. Power resides in the 
people either through their arms or through their civil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non-violent non-cooperation. But the power of non- 
cooperation comes only through solid, incessant constructive work. Non-violent 
strength comes from construction, not destruction. Hence today the constructive 
programme is the only thing before the Congress, And in this all parties 
are at one. 

Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift in the Congress lute. 
The Working Committee has worked like members of a happy family. Somebody 
suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and 1 were estranged. It will require much 
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more than differences of opinion to estrange us. We have had differences from 
the moment vre became co-workers, and yet I have said for some years and say 
now that not Bajaji but Jawubarlal will be my successor. He says he does 
not understand my language, and that he speaks a language foreign to me. 

This may or may not be true. But language is no bar to a union of 

hearts. And I know this that when I am gone he will speak my language. 

Let there be no lack of understanding or zeal among Congressmen. Neither 
Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be Idle. I certainly will not. Lastly, let those 
who think the constructive programme is insipid know that there is nothing 
in the Working Committee’s resolutions to prevent a Congressman at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience—iudividual or mass. If he succeeds, he will 
win nothing but praise from alt. But let me warn enthusiasts that they will 
not handle the weapon with any success. They will only damage themselves and 

the cause by any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert 

that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid do not know what 
non-violence is and how it works. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the leadership of 
Congress. You have not lost me. You would lose me only if I ceased to be 
loyal to the Congress, only it I became a visionary, only if I ceased to be a practical 
man. It is not at Bardoli that I loft Lie Congress ; I did so seven years ago 
at Bombay, and 1 did so in order to be able to render greater service to the country 
and tile Congress. Colleagues like the liiiai'ddr and Rujendra Balm are not happy 
over the resolution, but I am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. 
But even if they leave the Congress, the Congress is not going to cease to function. 
Its work will go on, whether they are there or not. No man, however great, is 
indispensable to tlia Congress. Those who built up the CongreHS like Dadabhai, 
Pherozeshah and Tilak are no more, but the Congress still functions. For they 
have left for us an edifice to work upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of these leaders has not made any difference, why should the withdrawal of other 
leaders make any ? 

Pt. Jawabarlal's Speech 

Pt Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the following resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. The resolution was seconded by Rajagoiialachari. The 
Working Committee resolution with a minor change accepted by the Committee 
was passed, 19 voting against it. Some members of the Committee remained 
neutral. All amendments moved were rejected. 

PoiiTiCAL Situation 

Fourteen months have elapsed since the Working Committee held their last 
meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into the abyss of 
war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction. The members of the Committee 
have met again on their release from prison and given earnest thought to all the 
national and international developments during this fateful period of human 
history. The burden of guiding the Congress and the nation at this critical stage 
when old problems assume a new significance and war approaches the frontiers of 
India bringing new problems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can 
only shoulder worthily with the full co-operation of the people of India. The 
Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the prineiples and objectives for which 
the Congress has stood during these past many years and considered them in the 
larger context of world couditious and world freedom. The Committee are 
convinced that full freedom for the people of India is essential even, and more 
especially, in the present state of world turmoil, not only for India's sake but for 
the sake of the world. The Committee also hold that real peace and freedom can 
only be established and endured on the basis of world co-operation between 
free nations. 

The Committee gavei full expression to their attitude towards the War in 
their statement issued on September 14, l939. wherein they condemned Nazi and 
fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause of freedom and 
democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly stated and acted upon, 
in so far as was possible, in the present. If freedom and democracy were those 
objectives then they must necessarily include the ending of imperialism and the 
recognition of the independence of India. Subsequent pronouncements made on 
behalf of the British Government and their reactionary and oppressive policy made 
it clear that this Government was determined to maintain and intensify its 
imperialist hold and exploitation of the fndiau people. British policy was one of 
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deliberate insult to Indian nutionaliem, of a perpetuation of unrestrained authori¬ 
tarianism and tlie encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements. Not only 
has every offer made by the CongreaB for an honourable compromise been rejected, 
but public opinion voiced by orgauiaatious regarded as moderate has also 
been flouted. 

The Congress was, therefore, compelled, in order to defend the honour and 
the elementary rights of the Indian people and the integrity of the nationalist 
movement to request Gaudliiji to guide the Congress in the action that ihoiild be 
taken. Mahatma Gandhi desirous of avoiding embarrassment to his opponent us 
far as possible, especially during tbe perils and dangers of war, limited the satya- 
gralia movement which he started to selected individuals who conformed to certain 
tests he had laid down. That saCyagraha has now proceeded for over fourteen 
months and about twenty-five thousand Coiigressmen have suffered imprisonment 
while many thousands of others who offered satyagraha in the Frontier Province 
and elsewhere were not arrested. The Committee desire to express their respectful 
appreciation of Gaiidhiji's leadership and of the response of the nation to it, and 
are of opinion that this has strengthened the people. 

Throughout this period the attitude of tbe British Government has been hostile 
to Indian freedom and it has functioned in India as a completely authoritarian 
government, iusuUing the deeply oheiisUed convictions and feelings of the people. 
Neither the professions of freedom and democracy, nor the perils and catastrophes 
that have come in tlie wake of war, have affected this attitude and policy, and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance or 
importance and the circumstances attending it, and official pronouncements made 
make it clear that it is not connected witli any change of policy. Large numbers 
of detenus, who are kept in prison under the Defence of India Act without trial 
and whose only oflfeiice seems to be that they are ardent patriots impatient of 
foreign rule and deietmiiied to achieve the independence of the country, still 
remain in prison, Recent arrests of prominent persons and their treatment in 
prison also indicate tliai the old policy is being pursued as Itefore. 

While there has been no change in Britain’s policy towards India, the 
Working Comraiuee must neverdieless take into full consideration the new world 
situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a world conflict and 
its approach to India. The sympathies of Congress must inevitably lie with the 
peoples who are the subject ot aggression from any quarter and who are fighting 
for their freedom. But only a free and independent India can be in a position 
to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of help in the 
furtherance ol the large causes tliat are emerging from the storm of war. 'I’he whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust ot the British Government 
and not even the most far-reaching promise <'un alter this background nor 

can a subject India oiler voiunlary or willing help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from fascist antboritarianisin. 

Tbe Committee is, therefore, of opinion that the resolution of the A.I.O.C. 

passed in Bombay on iieptember J6. 1940, holds to-day and defines Congress 

policy still. 

Babn Rajendra Prosad’s Speech 

In the course of the discussion on the resolution Babu Rajendra Prasad made 
the following statement clarifying tbe poaition of those members of the Working 
Committee who did not entirely agree with tbe resolution and had tlierefore 
remained neutral. 

“I seek your permission to make my own position and that of some other 

members ot the Working Committee clear regarding the resolution. This resolution 
opens the door, however small the opening may bo, for armed help in this war 
particularly for the defence of the country and for the larger causes which are 
emerging out of it, provided that Brilish Government accepts India’s demands. 
Our belTef is that arras have not settled any dispute in the world nor are they 
ever likely to do so in future. It is the universal experience of all countries that 
depenrleru'C on arms leads from one war to another. The defeated parly^ starts 
preparing for another war so that it may defeat the victor and in this way 
one war lays the foiiiidalimi of another war and nothing gets settled. We, there¬ 
fore, believe that war has not solvod any ptolem and nothing can be finally 

Note; The amendment repsesented by the words in italics was accepted by 
the Working Committee. 
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settled so long as dependence on arms continues. What I am stating here is not a 
mere theoretical proposition. We are convinced that it is also politically necessary. 
The happenings in the world even in the course of the present war have shown the 
futility of armed resialance in the case of many countries which have hud warlike 
traditions and had made tremendous preparations for war. It is politically wrong 
in our opinion to involve the country in war at this time. Having accepted the 
path of non-violence the country has made tremendous progress during the last 
twenty or twenty-two years. The benefit which the country has derived from it is 
obvious. We do not like to give up this tried principle at this critical time even to 
a limited extent. We, therefore, consider that the opening tliat this resolution 
provides for armed assistance in this war is not in the best interests of the country 
and we wish that India should not in this war and on the present occasion also in 
the least relax its hold of the principle of Ahimsa. We realise at the same time 
that by merely passing the resolution we are not called upon to take up arms to¬ 
day. That can happen only if the British Government makes a declaration in 
favour of Indepeudence of India and transfers the responsibility of administration 
to onr people. There appears to be no change of that happening today. We have 
not accordingly thought it necessary to resign from the orking Committee. When 
the British Government opens the way for armed assistance by the Congress, then 
will be the time for us to make onr choice.” 

iNSTRDCriONS 

The following ‘Instructions' recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed by the A. I, C. 0.;— 

‘‘This meetiug of the A. I. C. C. endorsee the following instructions issued by 
the Working Committee and calls upon all Provincial and other Piibordinate Con¬ 
gress Committees to give effect to them within their reei)eciive areas. The Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees are authorised to supplemeiit them wherever necessary. 
■The Committee expects every member of an elective Congress Committee to devote 
himself actively to the execution of some item of this programme, and to send 
periodical reports of the work done by him to his committee 

For text of the instructions see page S74. 

A. 1. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees 

Circular No. J.—January SI, 194S 

Now that the Bardoli resolution has been accepted by the A. I. C. C. all 
controversies created in its wake must cease. Congressmen and Congress Commi¬ 
ttees must forget tlie remote contingency of an understanding with the authorities, 
in which the mover of the resolution did not himself believe. They must direi't 
their energies to the task before the country in tlic present emergency wlien the 
war has approached the borders of India. In this connection the Working Com¬ 
mittee at Bardoli issued certain tnstruetioiis for the guidance of Congressmen and 
Congress Committees which have since been embodied in a resolntion of the A. I. 
C. C. A copy of these instructions was forwarded to you from our camp office at 
Bardoli. Copy of the resolution based ufion the Bardoli inslriictions is sent liere- 
with for your iiiforniation and necessary action thereon. 

The resolution rightly points out that the Congress can help and serve the 
people '‘only if its organisation is strong and disciplined.” I'or then alone can 
congressmen command the confidence of the people. We must, therefore, address 
ourselves immediately “to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviving 
and maintaining contact with the people in the villages and towns”. To this end 
it is essential that every village ‘‘sliotild receive the message of the Congress.” But 
this atone is not enough. The Congress message must tie accompanied by concrete 
day to day activity, 'The present resolution states that tlie “constnictive programme 
adopted by tbe Congress and explained from time to time i>y Garidhiji is of parti¬ 
cular importance at this juncture.” 'Worked in the spirit of its author, it means 
no harm whatsoever to any legitimate party or interest. In the words of the pre¬ 
sent resolution ‘‘it is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, 
to remove disabilities which keep sections of the community backwnrd and depress¬ 
ed, to promote self-reliance and the cooperative spirit among the people, to increase 
production and have fairer distribution, hut it also furnisbes the best opportunity 
gild means of contact with the people and service to them which are necessaiy for 
winning their confidence.” In fact the constructive programme represents duties 
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neglected heretofore, the iion-peiformanca of which has principally reaulted in our 
present state of helplessnesa and slavery. In ihe circunostances existing today, on 
account of war, when prices of commodities have already risen and are rising and 
causing distress and no adequate steps have been so far taken by the authorities to 
meet the eitualiou "the constiuctivo programme presents unique opportunities not 
only to steady the people but to seive and organise them.” The high prices and 
Bcarcitj due to dislocation of trade and transport are likely to increase than 
diminish in the near fuiiire, due to the incieasiiig stress of war. At such a time 
it is not big industry, the target of the war machine, but small decentralised indus¬ 
try carried on in the villages, that is likely to liclp and serve us. 

To secure effective and speedy working of the constructive programme follow¬ 
ing directions may be noted and carried out as far us possible. 

(1) 1 l>e P. U. Os should get from all the districts lists of workers with 
iheir names and addresses and record of work. Such lists may also be sent to the 
A. 1. 0. O. office. 

(2) Chief provincial workers should visit various districts and call meetings 
of workers and explain to them the steps that have to he taken for carrying out 
the various items of the programme. *l'he iiames of such workers as consent to 
participate in any item or items of the programiue must be recorded and suitable 
work organised for them. 

(3) A Provincial member-in-charge or a suh-committee for constructive work 
be appointed. 'I’he person in charge or in the case of the committee its members 
must have full faitli in the economic and political efficacy of the programme to be 
worked out. There may be similar members-iu-eharge or eommitlees in the dis¬ 
tricts. Such members-in cliaige or committees will keep themselves in constant 
touch with workers in the disiricl, '.understand and meet their difficulties, raise 
funds and do such other work as may be necessary for the efficient working of the 
programme, 

(4) Training centres may be opened, if possible, in every district where 
workers will receive necessary training in the different departments of work under¬ 
taken. 'ilie P. C. Cs must also try to have the services of agricultural experts, 
who would advise village cultivators about the best food crops that can be grown 
and their substitutes in the present emergency. 

(5) Days may be observed throughout the province to popularise different 
Items of the ooiisiructive programme. For instance, there may be a Khadi Day, 
a Uindu-Muslim Unity Day, a Harijau Day, a niial uplift day and the like. These 
days should not be merely for show. They should serve to focus people’s attention 
on the various aspects of our nation^buildiiig activity. 

During these limes of stress and sirain, owing to the great poverty, un¬ 
employment and scarcity prevalent in the land, there are possibilities of’ food 
riots and consequent looting of grain shops, etc. We have reports of such 
looting and rioting from several plaics. Advantage may also be taken by anti¬ 
social forces of the prevalent uncertainty and scarcity to create internal con¬ 
fusion, if the constructive programme is worked in the proper spirit the 
possibilities of looting aud rioliiig will be minimised. To that extent the 
anti-social forces can also be kept in clieck. But this may not be enough. Therefore, 
wherever possible volunteer corps may be formed. They must be principally 
in rural areas, for self-reliance, mutual cooperation and to face any emergcn<?y 
that may arise. Though a unifoim and some sort of drill increase the efficiency 
of a volunteer corps, yet in the present circnmBtances, wherever there is any 
possibility of conflict with authorilies or with rival organisations, such aids 
may be dispensed witii. 'Tl.c exiernal help derived from uniform, drill etc. 
can be more than compensated by the patriotic zeal and enthnsiasm of the 
organisation and its members. Wherever possible the Congress volunteers 
should cooperate with like organisations of other parties with similar aims. 
It is needless to remind you that non-violence must be the basic principle of 
our volunteer organisation. 

In short "To the villages” must be slogan of Congressmen. Every member 
of a Congress executive or of an elective Committee, if not every Primary 
Member, should make himself responsilfle for some one nr move items of cons¬ 
tructive programme. IJe must keep a careful day to day diary of his work. 
Buch diaries must be inspected by the authorities from time to time and 
suggestions made and instructions issued in the light of what is recorded. 

The A. I. C. G. office must he kept fully informed of the organisa- 
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fioii introduced and the progress of the work ujidertaken. The head office will 
always be happy and ready to cooperate in the effort. 

Please acknowledge. 

Circular No. ^.—Januarij S7, 1042 

(1) We are sending you herewith copy of the resolution passed by the 
Working Eoramitlee at its last meeting held at Wardha about the enrolment 
of Primary members. 

Those who want to continue their membership have to get themselves 
enrolled for the current as well ns the preceding year and pay a consolidated 
fee of eight annas. Continuity of memherahip will entitle them to iiartioipate 
in elections us laid down ' in Art. Vll htiih-ciauses (a) and (c). Those who 
want to enrol themselves for this year have to pay the usual membership fee 


of four annas. 

{‘it) The office has been receiving enqttines about matters connected with 
Local bodies. For the guidance of Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
Congress policy about local bodies is slated here afresh :— 

The Congress policy of non-cooperation in war effort still continues. In 
accordance with that policy Congress parties must withdraw from such local 
bodies as have participated in the war effort in the past or do so now or in 
the future. Wherever Congressmen liave withdrawn from sm-h bodies they cannot 
contest hye-eleclions. .An exeeption to this rule was made only in the case of Madras 
Corporation. It must be clearly understood that the act of cooperation in war 
effort is eontimiouB. It laats at least as lotig as the particular local body that 
cooperated in the war effort continues in existence. 

In deciding whether Congress Committees should participate in any fresh 
elections to local bodies regard shoidd be had to the eireiimstances prevailing in 
the province or localities cotiecrnod. Thcie is no ban against contesting these 
eleolions. The Provincial Congress Coinmiiiecs are left free to decide the matter 
in the light of the effect such contests would have on the policy of non¬ 
participation in the war effort and the working of the general programme of 
the Congress. 

Circular No. Z.—February S, I94S 

Several questions regarding tlie interpratalion of the Working Committee 
resolution on ‘refunctioning of Congress CoramilleeB’ have been referred to us for 
decision. Since these questions affect a large number of congressmen, the position 
is made clear here. ., , , , l 

A too rigid interpretation of the rcsolntion should be avoided. It should, be 

enough for the purpose of the resolution, if congressmen broadly conformed to 

the condition laid down therein. For example, those who went to jail ' once but 
could not re))eaT. salyagraha on release should be allowed to remain on the 

elective committees. Also those, intending satyagrabiB who sent their names to 

Qandhiji for approval hut were not aeeetited may he allowed to remain on the 

committees. Those wlto were arrested before the C. Disobedience movement started 
or those who were anested under the Defence of India Rules during the p^t'dency 
of the movement should be considered qualilie<l for bolding offices and remaining 
members of elective committees. In doubtful cases full advantage of the doubt must 


be given to the members concerned. 

Tlie policy to be followed should be liberal. No party prejudices must be 
allowed to vitiate a just and equitable decision. If yet there are complicated cases 
they must be referred to some impavlial tribunal. 

The expression ‘elective committees’ nccnriTing in the resolution covers alt 
Committees from the A. 1. C. C. and the P. C. 0. downward. 

The vacancies created should be filled up. In the bye-elections nobody can 
stand as a candidate who is disqualified in terms of the resolution. 

You will please send copy of this circular to your subordinate committees. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha—March 17-lS, 1943 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on March 17 and 
18, 1942, Maulaim Abul Kalam Asad presided. The members present were 
Ba’rojini Naidii, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel. Kajagopalachariar. Shaukarrao 
Deo, Bhiilabhai Desai. Goviiid Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghose,. Asaf AH, 
Khan Sahib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya and .Tairamdas Daulatram attended the meeting by 
special invitation. Gandhiji was present at the afternoon sitting ol the Committee, 
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Minutes 

The minutes of the last meetinj; of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 
January 13'17, 1942 were confirmed. 

Late Beth Jamnalal Ba,ta.t 

The Committee passed the following resolution on the death of Beth 
Jamnalal Rajai, 

The Working Committee record their deepest sorrow at the sudden and 
prematnre death of their colleague. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who for twenty years 
was a member of the Committee and treasurer of the Coiigress, and who had 
set an examido of selfless and silent sacrifice for the public good. In particular 
he had devoted himself to constructive nal.ionai activities and Iniilt up numerous 
institutions which are today the living symbols of his great ability, self-sacrifice 
and capacity for organisatioji. In Itis death the country has lost a great 
true servant and a leader and Congressmen have been deprived of a dear 
comrade whose connsel was always precious, and who was as a lu'other 
to the many who worked with him. The Committee send their sineerest 
symiiathy to Brimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the other members of Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s family. 

Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee considered the steps taken by the P. C. C. O.'s 
to carry out the programme of self-protection and self-sufficieiiey laid down 
by the A. I. C C. in January last and the progress maile so far. The Committee 
were of the opinion that while work was being orgauised in some provinces 

there was not snffieient stir in others. It decided that (i) the A. 1 C. C. 
office should send out inspectors to the provinces oftener. (it) The provineea 
should seek greater co-operation from tlie A. I. S. A. and A. 1. V. I. A. (it'i) 
'J'he A. I. C. C. office should send further instruettions to the P. C. C,'b. 

Punjab 

'J'he President placed before the Committee a letter from the leader 

of the Congress Assembly Party in the Punjab asking for premisiion 

to attend the Assembly, The Committee was of opnion that_ nothing 

had happened which called for change in its previous decision. The 
parlimentary Bub-Committee was free to permit attendance on special oeeasions 
for specific purposes. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—March S9 to April li. ISiS 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Delhi from March 

29 to April 11, 1942, Maulana Ahul Kalam Aznd presiding. The members 
present were Barojini Naidn, Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhhhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad. Rajagnpalachariar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhiilabhai Desai. Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Profiilla Cliandra Ghosh, Asaf Alt, Khan Bohib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Bitaramayya wae present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended 
the sittings of the Working Committee meetings till April 4th. 

Draft Declaration 

'rhe Committee considered the draft declaration iBB\)ed by Sir Stafford 
Oripps on behalf of the British Government. 'I'he resolntinii of the Working 
Committee on tl)is declaration as also the coi respondence that passed 

between the Congress President and Bir Stafford Cripps are given in full in 
page 224 and foliowing. 

National Week 

The Committee pased the following lesointion for the observance of the 
National Week. 

“The National week this year has been upon ue at a time of great crisis 
and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves in 
every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger politicieB"that may be followed 
in an ever-changing situation, is clear that the present Congress Programme of 
self-Biifliciency and self-protection is the essential foundation of every other 
policy and activity that might he undertaken. To this programme and to the 
constriietive activities included in it, therefore. Congressmen must addrees themselves 
intensively during this week.” 
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Tbeasdrer 

Ihe Congress President nominated Siirdar Vallabhbhai Pntid ns treasurer 
ot the A. 1. C. 0. in tlie vaeaney caused by the deatli of Seth Jarnnalal Bnjaj. 

WoKKiNQ Committee 

The President nominated Dr, Pattablii Sitaramayya a member of the 
Working Committee in the vacancy caused on tliat committee by the death of 
Seth Jarnnalal Bajaj. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad—April S7 to May l, 1042 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from April 27 
to May 1, 1942, Maularia .4bul Kalam Azad imesiding. Members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Raiendia Prasad, Rajagopala- 
ebariar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Bailabh Pant, Pattiibhi Sita- 
ramayya. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. Kripalaui. 

Jairaradaa Daulatram, Narendradev, Vijayalaxmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan, 
S. Satyamurti, Vishwanath Das, Gopinath Bardoli, were present by special 
invitation. 

Draft Resolutions for the A. I. C. 0. 

The Committee passed the following draft resolutions for the A.LO.C. (For 
text of the resolutions see proceedings of the A.I.O.C. page 291). 

The Committee approved of the following Draft resolution on the political 
situatinn in tlie country, to be placed before the A.I.C.C, (For text of the resolution 
sec proceedings of the A.I.C.C. j)age 299). 

'i’HE Mauras Resolutions* 

The Committee considered the two resolutions passed by the Madras Legisla¬ 
ture i)arty under the presidency of Shri Rajagopalachariar. The President observed 
that the resolutions passed by the Madras Legislature were at variance with the 
declared policy of the Cojigress. As a responsible member of the Working (Commi¬ 
ttee Slu'i Rajagopalachariar should have avoided all association with tlie two reso¬ 
lutions. If he felt strongly on the subject he should have discussed the matter 
with his colleagues of the Working Committee before giving expression to his views. 
In the event of Ids being unable to carry the Working Committee with him, it 
was oi)en to him to resign and then propagate his views. Sliri Rajagopalachariar 
admitted that knowing as he did the views of his colleagues of the Working 
Committee on the subject, he should have first talked the matttcr over with them 
before moving the tsvo resolutions at the Congress Assembly Party in Madras. 
He was, however, unable to withdraw the two resolutions as tlie'y represented his 
considered views. In his letter of resignation addressed to the President, he 
expressed his regret for ])ubli(dy ventilating his views on a highly controversial 
question before consulting the President. Following is the full te.xt ot his letter to 
tlie President, dated Allatiabad, liOth. April 1942 
Dear Maulana Sahib, 

With reference to your observations on the resolutions passed on my motion 
by the Madras Congress Legislative Party, I admit that I sliould have talked the 
matter over with you and other colleagues of the Working Committee before 
moving tlie resolutions, knowing as I did their disagreement' on the subject. I 
write this to express my regret. 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I should 
be failing in my duty if I do not endeavour to get people to think and act in the 
direction which my conviction leads to. I feel that in the public interest I should 
move the resolutions already notified by Mr. Saiitanam. I desire, therefore, to 
request yon to permit me to resign my place in the Working Committee. 

Let me tender my grateful thanks for the unqualified trust and affection 
bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues during all these many years that 
I have served in the Committee. 

Tours sincerely 
C. Rajagopalachariar 

The President regretfully accepted the resignation of Shri Rajagopalachariar 
from the Working Committee. 

♦Passed on the 2i!rd. April 1942. For text see Chronicle of Events. 
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Proceedings of 'the Ail Indin Congress Committee 

AUahaba'l—April S'.t lo May S, 11)42 

A of the All Iiidiii Congress Ooiiiinittee was held at Allahabad on 

April 29-31) and May 1-2, 1912 in the spcidal panda! erected for the purpose. 

Maulaua Abnl Kalam Az.id j)rcBkled. One hundred and seventy members were 


present. 

The provinoewise attendance was as follows ;— 

Ex-PresidentB ... ... ... ... 4 

AjxTier ... ... ... ... 2 

Andhra ... ... .•■ — 12 

Assam ... ... ... ... •• 2 

Bihar ... ... ... ... ... 16 

Bengal ... ... ... ... 22 

Bombay ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Delhi ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Oujrat ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Karnatak ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Kerala ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Mahakoshal ... ... ... ... 9 

Maharashtra ... ... ... ... 8 

Nagpur ... ... ... ... ... 4 

N. W. F. P. ... ... ... ... 4 

Punjab ... ... ... ••• 16 

Sind ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Tamil Nadu ... ... ... ... 10 

United Provinces ... ... ... ... 36 

Utkal ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Vidai'bli ... ... ... ... ... 2 


Minutes 

'I'he minutes of the lu.st meeting of the A.I.O.C. held at Wardha on January 
15-16 were oonfirmed. 

The Pru:sii)r.N'i'’s Statement 

C.oramencing the proceedings the President traced tlie course of Congress- 
Cripps’ negotiatioiiB. said that a month and a half back they met at Wardha. 
At that time it wa.s known that the Britisli Government had deeided to make a 
new aptn'oaeh to the Indian problem. It was announeeil that Sir StaiTord Cripps, 
a member of lie War-Csdiiuet, would proceed to India with fresh proposals for the 
settlement of t the Indian fn-obhm. 'riic Working Committee at Wardha decided 
that he (the Congress President) should meet him on behalf of the Congress. After 
meeting him, if lie tliought noc.essary, a meeting of the Working Committee may 
be called. 

He liad, he said, a series of interviews with Sir Staflbril Cripps. He told Sir 
Stafford Cripps tliat tlio draft decdariition as he read it was disanpointing. It gave 
nothing. The bulk of it referred to an nneertaiu future. The proposals about 
the present were not vague yielded nothing to popular control. Defence was to 
be the sole responsibility of His Majesty’s Government in England. This reserva¬ 
tion reduced to nullity the supposed transfer of jiower from British to Indian 
hands. In war time defence covered every sphere of civil administration and if 
defence was reserved everything wa.s reserved. 

Sir Stafford in his earlier talks, had assured the Maulana Sahib that what 
was contemplated in the draft was a national Government. The position of the 
Viceroy vis-a-vis tire government would be the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch in relation to his Oabiiiet. Maulana Sahib pointed out that the wav the 
communal and the Indian States’ problems were sought to be settled was nighly 
objectionable. In any case these problems should have been left to be settled by 
Indians themselves. As time passed the picture he (Sir Stafford) had conjured 
up at the beginning of the negotiations began to fade away. What was left was not 
worth looking at. ■ 

The British attitude, continued the Maulana Sahib, had been helpful ever 
since the outbreak of War. While the Congress had made it clear to the country 
and to the world that if ever an accommodating spirit was necessary for a 
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settlement, it Wiis there in their resolutions. TJiey had gone far to secure a 
settlement but it was clear that the Uritish (iovcrnincnt liad no trust in them. 
The (-foverument was not preiiared to cntriist dofcnec to Indians. The stand taken 
up by the Working Committee with regard to the (.hipps pro))OBalB would have 

involved them in active participation in the vvar. It was well known that some 

members of the Working Committee were with Mahatma Candhi in their support 
of out and out non-violence, lint he was happy to say that throughout the two 
weeks of the Delhi negotiations these members viewed every proposal from the 
point of view of those colleagues of theirs who believed in the defer)ce of tbeir 
country by other than non-violent mean.s. They made it clear that consistently with 

their firm belief in non-violence they would do their best to assist any national 

iTOvernment that was formed as a result, of the negotiations. The president had 
nothing but praise for them. Whatever deeisiona they made were nnaninious. It 
would be wrong to say that they eoiisidered the Cripps proposals without having 
in their minds a clear idea as to the lities on wliirli the commiiii.al and other 
problems sUouhl be solved. But so far as Sir Stallbrd CriiU's’ mission was coueerned 
the only question they were considering at the time was tliat of transfer of fiOwer 
from British to Indian hands. J fe had no doidit that tiiey would have produced 
a satisfactory solution of the eoinmnnal problem if the question of transfer of 
political prower had been satisfactorily settled. 

It was said in some quarters that the t.'ripi s’ mission though it did not prodnee a 
settlement had succeeded in changing the at(itinh> of the people towards the war. 
This was absolutely wrong and misleading If anything, the mission had done 
almost irreparable injury. It must he nmicrstood that a slave India will have 
nothing to do with the war. Only a free India can defend itself, h'ir Stafford 
Cripps was now saying that the initiative in ilealing with tlic Indian situation must 
henceforth lie with the leailers of the Indian peo|ile an<l not the British Covcrnmeiit. 
The Maulana made it [dain that the (.:ongress would take no further initiative, in 
the matter. 

The Maulana tlien referred to the imminent peril of invasion by Japan, 
Only a slave mind could imagine, that Japan would give India 'freedom. 
National self-respect demanded that they should not think in terms of a 
change of masters. 'I’hey would resist the Japanese aggression, their differences 
with Britain notwithstanding. Tliere could he no welcome for Jai an, whether 
active or passive. Had they been a free country they would have resorted to 
armed resistance, if any country attacked them. But armed resistance was 
denied to them, The weapon of iioii-violenee was, liowever, with them for the last 
tweuty-two years. No one could take away this weaiion from tliciu, and they 
were determined to use it. 

Rosolutions— Late Beth .Iameai.al Ba.ia.i 

The following condolence resolution was moved from the ehnir and passed, 
all standing ;— 

The All India Congress Committee iworded their deepest soiiow at the 
sudden death of their colleague, Beth Jamnahd I’ajaj who for twenty years was 
a member of this Coinuiitrce, -the Working Committee and was also the 
treasurer of the Congress, and who had set an exami'lc of seliiess and silent 
sacrifice for the public gooil. In particiilar. he hud devoted himself to con¬ 
structive natiouiil activities and built iij) nnnierous iiistilutions which are today 
the living symbols of Ids great ability, s.eli-sacrifico and capacity for organisation. 
In his death the country has lost a grer-.t and true servant a'lid a leader, and 
Congressmen have been deprived of a dear eomrade wliusc eoiinsel was always 
precious, and who was as a brother to the many wlin worked with iiim. The 
Committee send their sincerest sympathy to Hrimati .lanki Bai Bajaj and to the 
other members of Seth Jamnalai Bajaj’s family. 

Rejection i>e Ctiipps’ I'kotouat.s 

Shri Raiendra Prasad then moved the following resolution on the draft 
proposals of the British government. The resolution was soeonded by Mr. A$af 
Alt :— 

‘The All India Congress Committee having ccniHidcred the resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals of the British Govern¬ 
ment brought by Sir Stafford Criiqis and the coresi undence between him 
and the Congress President endorses and approves the decision of the Working 
Committee,” ^ 
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The regolutioti was passed with only four members dissenting. 

Two members from the I’uuiab, Sardar Pvatap Singh and Oopal Singh 

Qaumi sought permission to move an amendment to that part of the resolution 
on Crippg’ proposals that dealt with the point of non-aecession of the provinces 
to the Indian union. Tlie President held the amendment out of order. He 
said that the Working Committee resolution should be either accepted or rejeoted 
as a whole. 

Banned Resoldtions 

The Committee passed two resolutions ns recommended by the Working 

Committee. 

(1; The lesson of Rangoon and lower Burma. (II) Evacuated lands and 
the behaviour of sohliers. 

The Government of India issued the following notification banning the 
publication of iheae two resolutions by the Press :— 

In cstorcise of the |)Owers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 

41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the ininting or luililication, by any printer, publisher or editor in 

British India, of the whole or any portion of the resolution of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress adopted at Allaliabad on the t'Sth 

April, 1942, beginning with the words ;--‘''l'lie tlommittee has noted the recent 
extraordinary happenings in B.irma and notably in the city of Rangoon” 
and ending witli the words ; ’Tn particular all panic should be avoided even 

though those in authority give way to it”. 

In e-teroise of the powers [trovided by clause ib) of sub-rule (1) of rule 

41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication by any printer, publisher or editor in 

British India of the whole or any part of that portion of the second Resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee of the Indian Natiotial Congress ndo|)ted at 

Allahabad on April 23tb which begins with the words “the Committee has 
also noteil with (lismay” and ends wilii the words “must be resisted by tlio 
people at all costs.” 

Evacuees and Refugees from Malaya and Burma 

The Committee passed tlm following resolution on ‘Evacuees and Refugees 
from Malaya and Burma 

The All India Oonpess Committee has noted with indignation the 

arrangements made for ana the treatment accorded to evacuees and refugees 

from Malaya aud Burma to Iinlia. The officials wdiose business and duty it 

was to protect the lives and interests of the people in tlieir respective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running away from their 
post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leaving the vast majority of the 
people wholly uncared and unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacuation 
as were made were meant principally for the European pojiulation and at 
every step racial discrimination was in evidence. Because of this and also 
because of the utter incompetence, callonsness and selfishness of those in 

authority, vast numbers of Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost 
all they possc.ssed but have also undergone unimaginable suflerings, many dying 
on the way from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks 
from anti-social elements. 

Racial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where sjiecial 
arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans while Indians 
were left almost uncared lor ; in the aci'ording of sjiecial facilities for trans¬ 
port and travel to the Europeans and Eurasians ; and in the general treatment 
given to Indians and non-1 ndhiJis along the routes and at the various camps. 
In particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of a safer and more con¬ 
venient route being practically reserved for non-Indians, while Indians were 
forced to travel by a longer, more difficult and more dangerous route, 

9’he Committee is aware that recently some alterations have been made 
in these arrangements and that Indians are now being brought over by air 
from Myitkyiua, and can also avail themselves of the safer land route in 
limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuees and refugees on the Itidian 
side of the border though somewhat better now is still far from satisfactory. 
But from all reports the conditions at the base camps for evacuees in Burma 
are highly unsatisfactory and ihe worst sulfererB there are Indians. The Com- 
jnittee calls upon the Government of India to make all necessary anangements 
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for the speedy evacuation from the unoccupied zone in Burma of all Indians 
who wish to be so evacuated. Suitable Indians, oflicial and non-ollicial, 
should be appointed to supervise and look after the interests of Indians in 
the base and other evacuation camps and routes used by evacuees. The Com¬ 
mittee trusts that non-ohicial relief ageueies will be ]icrmitted to send workers 
and doctors all along the Manipur route from ])im.apur to Tamu and 
beyond to the base camp on the Burma side, as well as to Myitkyina, which 
is the air base for refugees. 

The problem of the evacuees and refugees from Burma is not solved by mere¬ 
ly bringing them to India. Every ellori should be made to find suitable work for 
them in existing establisbments or on the land, or reguhir semi-permanent camjis 
should be started where inoductive work for wages is organised. 

The Committee expiesses its appreciation of tlic line service lendcrcd to the 
evacuees by various noii-otticial relief organisations and by rlu.ir voliiiriary workers. 
The Committee calls upon the Indian public to cxtciui idl possible liclp to the 
evacuees, and particularly all employers to proviile cm]doy!uent lor as many of 
them as possible. The Committee also extends its waiiii welcome to all those 
Indians who have returned to the homeland in these dislrcssiu'; circiunalancea and 
assures them of its deep sympathy and anxious interest in their cause. 

NON-VIOI.ENT NON-OO-OFliUATION 

Shri Qovind Ballabh Pant moved the following main rcsolntion of the Session. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Rajendra Pmsad :— 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recpiit proiiosals siion- 
soted by Sit Stafford Oripps, the All India Congress Committee has to declare 
afresh India’s (lalic.y and to advise the people in regard to tlie action to he under¬ 
taken in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Governnieiit and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Cripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust of iliat Government 
and the spirit of non-oo-oiieratiou with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated 
that even in this hour of danger, not only to India hut, to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist government and refuses 
to recognise the independence of India or to part with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imiiosed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representaiives. While India lias no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to nazism and fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have deter¬ 
mined her own policy and might have kept out of the war, lliough her symjiathies 
would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggresBion. If, however, cir¬ 
cumstances had led her to join the war, she would have done so as a free country 
fighting for freedom, and her defence would have lieen organised on a poimlar 
basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and with inti¬ 
mate contacts with the people. A free India would know’ how to defend herself in 
the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian army is in fact an 
offshoot of the British army and has been raaintained till now mainly to hold 
India in subjection, It has lieen completely segregated from the general popula¬ 
tion, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The esBeiitial difference between the imperialist and Ibe popular conceptions of 
defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast man-power of India bersell' is not ntilised for the pniqiose. 
India’s past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interests and danger¬ 
ous to the cause of her freedom to iiilrodnee foreign armies in India. It is signi¬ 
ficant and extraordinary tliat India’s inexhaustible nian-i-ower should remain un¬ 
tapped, while India develops into a battleground between foreign armies fighting on 
her soil or on her frontiers, and her defence is not suiiposed to be a subject fit for 
popular control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be dis¬ 
posed of by foreign authority. 

The A. I. C. C. is convinced that India will attain her freedom tliroiigh her 
own strength and will retain it likewise. The iiresent crisis, as well us tlie experi¬ 
ence of the negotiations with f?ir Stafford Cripps, make it imposhilde for the Con¬ 
gress to consider any scheines or proposals which retain, even in a partial measure, 
British control and authority in India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain must abandnn 
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her hold on India. It is on the basia of independence alone that India can deal 
with Britain or other naiions. 

Tlie Coramiltce retiiidiate-s the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference nr invasion by any foreign nation, whatever tl>e professions of the 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes pl.aee, it nunst be resisted, Such resis¬ 
tance c.m only take tlic form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Govern¬ 
ment has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in any other 
way. 'I'he Committee would, therefore, expect the jjeople of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-eo-oi)eration to the invading forces and not to render any assistance 
to them. VVe may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bTil)cs. If he wishes to take 
possession of oiir liomes and our fields we will refuse to give them np even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the 
invading forces are fighting onr non-eo-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle iu the way of British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstiiiting our non-co-operation with the invader. Judging from their attitude 
the British Governmeut do not, reed any help from ns beyond our non-interference. 
They denire our help only an sfures, a position which we can never accept. 

The success of sucdi a policy of iion-co-oporation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress cons¬ 
tructive programme, and more especially the programme of self-Bufiiciency and self- 
protection in all parts of tlie country. 

Amendments Moved 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution. Most of them were, how¬ 
ever, withdrawn before voting. The two amendments moved by Dr. Ashraf and 
Sajiad Zaheer were voted upon and reiected by an overwhelming majority. Only 
four votes were recorded in their favour. 

The two amciulnuiiita are as follows: — 

Add in paragrapli 3 after India’s participation in tlie ‘imperialist j)liaBe of’. 

Delete in para 3 lino 6 after ‘her own policy’ the words "and might have 
kept out of tlie war thongli” and subsHtiite '‘sIk! would join with the people of 
China, U. S. S. K., America and Britain etc., to fight the menace of Fascism.” 

K. M. Ashraf 

Delete in paragraph 6 the words "expect the people of India to offer complete 
non violent iion-co-opcralion” and substitute "an all-out national resistance by 
every possible means.” 

Delete in para 0 from ‘'such resistance. any other way.” 

Sajjad Zaheer 

Dr. Choiiram Oidwani's amendment that in para 6 last line delete the words 
"beyond our non-interference” and substitute "except as slaves” was adopted by 
the Working Committee with a variation in phrasing. Tiie words in italics repre¬ 
sent the ameiidraent adopted by the Working Committee. The resolution was 
passed by the Committee. 

Non-oeficial Kesoldtions 

The A. I. C, C. ofiiee received notice of six non-o(fieial resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting of the A. 1. C. C. The I'esolutions were arranged according 
to ballot. 

The Pre$idcni received a reqnisifion signed by fifty-one members of the A. I. 
C, C. requesting that special permission he given for the following resolution to be 
moved at tlie A. I. 0. C. 

'The A. I. 0. C. is of oi>inion that any proposal to disintegrate India by giv¬ 
ing liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from tiie Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to tlie best interests of the people 
of the different states and provinces and the (■oniiiry as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proiiosal.” 

The President in view of the imiautanee of the eubjeot as also the number of 
signatories to the requisition permitted the resolution to be moved when the non¬ 
official resoliition on the same subject notified by Shri K. Santanam came up for 
consideration before the Committee. 'I’he President observed that the two resolu¬ 
tions will be voted upon separately, but the debate will i)e a joint one. 'The non¬ 
official resolution given notice of by Shri K. Santanam was as follows :— 

CONGRESB AND MUSLIM LEAGUE 

“'Ihe All India Congress Committee notes with deep regret that the attempts 
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to establish a National Government for India to enatile her to faoe the pvohleuia 
arising out of tlie present grave situation have failed and that as a result of this, 
Nationalist India has lioen jdaced in a dilenim:'.. It is impossible for the people to 
think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion liy an enemy power. 
Neither is it praetieahlo to organise an effeetive defeneo, independently and nnco- 
oi'dinated with the defeuno measurea of the Govetiunont. it is absolutely and 
urgently neeessary in the liest inlnrosts of the ('.oniitry at tliia hour of peril to do 
all that Gongress can possibly do to roiiiovy every obstaeic in the way of establish¬ 
ment of a national administration to face tiin present situation ; and, therefore, 
inasraueh as the Muslim League lias insisted on tlie reeognition of the right of 
separation of certain areas from United India upon the aaeertainment of the wishes 
of the peojile of sucli areas, as a eonditioii precedent for iinired national action at 
this moment of grave national danger, the A. 1. U. O, is of oiiinion that to sacrifice 
the chances of tlie formation of a N.itioiial Goverimienc at this grave crisis for the 
doubtful advantage of maiiuaining u eontroversy over tlie unity of India is a most 
unwise policy and that it has iiecome necessary to elioosc the lesser e.vil and ac¬ 
knowledge the Muslim League’s claim for ficparation, slinnld the same he persisted 
in when the time comes for framing a conslitniion for India and thereby remove 
all doubts and fears in this regard, and to invite the Muslim League for a oonsul- 
tation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and seciiring the installation of 
a National Governmeut to meet the present emergency." 

Considering the circumstances in whicli tlie resolution came up before tlie A. f. 
0. C. the president allowed Shri Raja(/f>i)alachaniir to move the resolution. Shri K. 
Sanlanam Beoonded it. 'i'he debate on the two resolnlions lasted for tliree hours 
at the end of which they were voted n))oii. 'I'lie resolution moved by liajagopala- 
chariar was defeated, 120 meinlicrs voting against it iind 15 merabere voting for it. 
The resolution given notice of by the 59 reqnisitionists and moved by Shri Jagat 
Naraijan Lai was passed, 92 voting for and 17 voting against it. 

Giving permission for tlie resolution moved by 8hri Ja/jat Narayau L<il, 
the President gave it as liis opinion that the resolution in no way contradicted the 
position taken up liy the Wotkiiig Comuiilteo at Delhi with regard to the question 
of tile demand for the partition of Imlia made by the Muslim League and 
incorporated in the rosoUuioii dealing wiili tfir Sialloid’s draft proposals. 

The other iioii-ollicial resolniion notified liy Shri AT. Rgntanam and to be 
moved by Shri Rajagupalachariar, which could not be taken up for consideration 
owing to lack of time is as follows ; 

Formation of Popuraii OovEuN.MitNr in Madras 

“Whereas the Presidency of JIadras 1ms lieen seriously alleided by the conditions 
resulting from the ,Ia|ianese aggre.'^sion ami tin; iivos of the people are subjected 
to growing dislocation and it is suicidal i ir the present and disastrous for the 
future, for the people's representatives to remain pimsive ami allow tlie luesent 
authoritarian administration to function nmler such eiro.umstances, and whereas 
it is desirable to make every effort to secure sm-h (‘oiulitions as may enable the 
people effectively to offer vesist.amm to tin- avgressor and inspire them for all the 
saeiifice involved in the defence of the mothcr-hiiid, the .411 India Congress Uom- 
mittee anlhoriseB the Congress Legislative Parly in Madras to aceejit resi.ionsibility 
of Oovernment if invited to do so, ami further advises tliem to invite the Muslim 
League to pnrtieipate in sneli responsihiiity and assist in the formation of a popular 
government for the province.’’ 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following Circulars were issued Ity Sj. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Cominhtees :— 

Circular No. 5. — February 7, 19iS 

Please send us the following information ; 

I (1) The total number of satyagrahis still in jail in your itrovince. The 
satyagrahis are (f) Those who offered salyagrahn and tscre arrested Hi) 'J'hose 
who were approved ity Gandhiji but dit not offer aiityagraba aud were arrested 
under some section of the D. 1. R. 

(2) The total number of other political prisoners in jail in your province. 

It possible please send us the iiarans and other particulars of these prisoncre. 
In what prisons are they at present ? If there is any alleged reason for their 
non-release from any source that also may be mentioned. 

II. I hope our circular No. 1 in which certain suggestions for the speedy 
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woi'kini; of thfi (•oiistructive proirramme were mode is under your active considera- 
tioii. ricasq let us know whut steps liavo been taken so far to implement the 
A. I. C. 0. iiisti uctions. To enable you and us to record the ))ro}!;reBS of work from 
month to month you will do '.veil to make a survey of the existing Congress 
organisation and the constructive work going on now in the province. You may 
get statistics from each district under (to suggest only a few) the following heads :— 

(1) The ruimiicr and strcngtit of Congress Committees working in each district. 
(2) Constructive centres organi.sed Iry Congressmen in rural or urban areas, (a) 
Villages \vh(!re there are no Congress Committees functioning or are without 
active Congressmen. (I) 'I'he number of spinners, (apart from professionals). 
(5) The special dilliculties that the district is experiencing in organising spinning, 
oarding, weaving etc. l.s cotton locally cultivated 7 (6) The crops sown in the 

district. The proportion of food crops to money ccojis. (7) The general economic 
condiiioii of the jicoplc espncially the pensaiitry. (8) --Vny special facilities in the 
distri- t or part of the district for any liandicraft. (9) The social and economic 
condition of llarijans. Any HaTijan Congress worker in the district ? (10) Hitidii- 

Muslim relations. (11) Other minorities such as Christians, Sikhs etc. (12) Any 
volunteers nnifornicd or otherwise in the district and their work. (13) The part 
onr women-folk am taking in the various constructive activities of the Congress. 

You will lind that the collection of this data will enable yofl^to carry on 
more effectively and systematically tlie work that we have undertaken to face the 
present emergency. Millions have to participate in this work. To secure the 
intelligent (aeoiieratUm of tins millions, our workers have to have a clearer gnd 
wider perspective lhan tliey liavo shown liilherto. Work carried on in a perfunctory 
and liaphaxavd manner vvill not prodneo lasting results. The times that we are 
passing throngh will brook neither sloth nor inefliciiiicy. All Congressmen have to 
bestir thomsidves and accept responsiliiliiy for some definite, solid piece of work. If 
we all do onr lUiiy, we ticed have no uneasy tears as to the fnliire I'he Congress 
today and for iha'. mal.tor every Congressman is faced with a crucial choice. 'I'he 
organisation and it..s component, parts have to live up to their faith and affect the 
future or iierish. 

We Can, ii wo keep alert and vigilant, wrench strength and unity out of the 
dangers etu-nmpassing us today, Datiger infuses fresh life and vigour in the brave. 
All our Citngnws comiiiit.i.ees Imve to be compact, hnsiiiess-like bodies and their 
members active Conercssmen, Where necessary individuals should be put in charge 
of sectioufi of work. 

No changes in the Congre,ss constitution are necessary for aetivising Congress¬ 
men and Congress Gommitlccs. Wbat is needed is a change in onr outlook, in our 
way of iloing lluiigs. 'I'lmse who cannot adapt tliemselvcs to the call of the time 
will bust servo tiic Oonercss bv rc.ugning from the Committees. Let our commi¬ 
ttees consist exi'lnsivcly of active Congressmen. 

111. 1( is my couHidcred view that every 1’. C. C. executive should invite the 

secretaries of allied C-ingi'css organisation in the province such as the secretaries of 
the Frovinei.il brati' li .d the A, .S. A., and A. T. V. A., and A. I. Harijan Sangh, 
the A. I. 'i'alimi Hangh etc.. ti> their meetings. Tlie F. C. C.’s will find the presence 
of tliose secretaries belpfnl in chalking out their own schemes of constructive acti¬ 
vity. 'I’liH secretaries of rlicse organisalious when invited must be considered mcm- 
Iters of the F. C, C. cxeiuitive. Maiilaiia 8ahih is in agreement with this Buggea- 
tion of mine. Tlie [J. F. P. C. 0. has already adopted it. 

You are requested to seiui us tlie information that we have asked for in this 
circular and in our ein ular No. I as soon ns possible. 

Please send copy of this circular to all District Congress Committees. 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

Circular No. S—February S3, 104S. 

Inter-provincial consnllation and co-nidination are necessary and helpful in 
normal times. 'I'hey are more so during these anxious times. Various problems 
face 118 today. Each F, C. C. has got a plan of its own to meet the common 
problems and problems peculiar to itself. Under these circumstance it would be of 
advantage if select active workers from provinces could meet together, compare 
notes and benefit by mutual experience. 'I’his will not only give them valuable 
information but enable them where possible to pool their resources. 

Periodical meetings of representatives of all provinces, some of them very far- 
flung, in one place though desirable would not be possible, especially in these days 
of travel difficulties. The expenses involved would also be considerable. It is, 
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therefore, Biigtiested that the following Kegione of eontigiious iirovinees may be 
formed for iriter-|>rovinci«l consultation and collaboration. 

(1) Assam, Bengal, Utkal. 

(2) Bihar, United Provinces, Mahakosbal, Ajmer-Merwara. 

(H) Punjab, Sind, Frontier, Itelhi, 

(41 (.Tiijerat, Bombay, Maharashtra, Karnatak, 0. P. (Marathi) Vidarbha. 

(f)) 'I'amil Nadu, Andhra, Kerala. 

It would 1)6 desirable to hold one meeting a month of each of these Regions, 
If that is not possible, at least one meeting in two months should be held. Each 
province may send anywhere from one to three representatives to the meeting of its 
Region. I may add that the purpose of these Regional meetings can be served 
only if the representatives selected arc the provincial iiresidcnts, secretaries or active 
field workers who have a personal knowledge of the diliiciilties, resources and me¬ 
thods of work in their respective tnovinces. 

1 should like you in collai>oration with the provinces in your Region to 
arrange the first Regional nieeting us soon as possible. I or some other representa¬ 
tive of the A. I. C. C. would like to be present to facilitate work. I would, there¬ 
fore. request you to inform me as soon as possible of the dates during which it 
may be possible for you to settle in couanltation vvith each other a nieeting of your 
Region. 

I suggest that the following provinces may in each of the five Regions take 
initiative and set the maoliinery of consultation in motion to the end that the first 
raeoUngs may be called as soon as possible. Subsequent meetings need not be held 
in the same province iu the Region. The meeting place may be changed from 
time to time. 

Region 1. Bengal. 

„ 2. United Provinces. 

„ 3. Punjab. 

„ 4. Bombay. 

,, 5. Tamil Nadu. 

If any of the provinces suggested here for taking the initiative in the matter 
is for any reasons not in a position to do so this office may immediately be inform¬ 
ed so that arrangeraenlB may be made with some other provinces in the Region, to 
do the needful. 

After these first meetings have beeu held, it will be possible for us to work 
out co-ordination among the regions themselves. 

Circular No. 7—March 6, 194? 

You must have read Qandhiji’s leading article in the last issue of Ilarijan 
dated March 1st under the caption 'Criminal Assaults’ dealing with danger of 
women being molested by soldiers. Gamlhiji has advised our sisters to be 
fearless and self-reliant. 'Phis advice has come none too early. 

Whenever there is danger to women’s honour the tendency in our country 
is to segregate them or to remove them to places of safety. This under the 
present circumstances is scarcely a remedy. 'J’be danger is daily increasing 
and very soon there may be no place of safety anywhere. It tor any reasons 
those ill authority now are unable to check soldiers from molesting women, 
the position will be much worse, when unfortunately there is an invasion 
from outside. Moreover, segregation is no remedy. It is likely to make our 
women more timid and helpless than they already are. 

The only way, therefore, is to ask them to be brave and self-reliant. 
’I'his can best be done by organising them. They may be invited to participate fully 
in the present programme of the Congress. Fortunately our iirograrame is such 
that in working it there can be no ditference between men and women. It can 
be carried out as etlicieiitly by men as by women. 

Congress Committees are, therefore, requested to progressively associate 
more and more women with their activities, 'rhis may be done by creating in 
the provinces, where they do not already exist, women’s departments or appoint¬ 
ing women organisers. The work of these departments and organisers will 
not be different from the general Congress work. It must also be carried on 
under the general supervision and direction of the Congress Committees ; but 
the special charge of the Women’s Department or Organisers will be to approach 
women, to induce them to take interest in Congrees work and generally to 
organise them. Every Congress activity roust be helped by an auxiliary force 
of women. They must fully participate both in the programme of national 
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self-Biiffic'ieiicy and Helf-proteelion. They must have a volunteer oijiianiHa- 
tioii of tiieir own. This is the only effective way of ninking them fearless and 
Belf-nOiaiit, 

Every eiinilar iesued from this office tmist, therefore, be taken to inrlude 
men and women whatever may be the expression used. Specific mention 
will be made if any inatruetions from this office are meant for men only. 

Cii'ciilar No, S .— March 24, J04S 

'the Working; Oorarnittee which met in Wardlia on Mnivb 17 considered 
the reports of llio workiiit;; of tlie eonstriictivc programme received from iirovinces. 
'ihe reports revealed that while the work was making steady projrress in some 
provinces no serious beginnings were yet made in others. Constructive pro¬ 
gramme being the only (irogramrae before Congressmen today, the strength 
and cfiiiiency of our organisation will be judged by the extent to which 
Congress committees are alile to mobilise tlieir resonrees for carrying it 
out. A heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders of those wiio are guiding 
and controlling nffairs in the provinces. Things happen or are made to happen 
ill the country wliieh tend to distract onr atteutioii from our task but we 
must be oil our guard. 

The iirogramine placed liy the A. I. C. G. before the country, is two-fold : 
(1) self-protoctinii and (2) self-sufficiency. Fairly detailed iustnictioiis wifli regard 
to both liave been issued by this ollice. It is now iin to you to act and sipiplemciit 
and amplify them to meet local requirements. What is needed is not mere 
instructions but further and more intensive effort. 

Self-protection bas a double aspect : (i) prolection from air raids and (ft) 
protection from internal disorder, (jovernmeiit and semi-government agencies 
are at work for organising protection against possible air raids. It is common 
knowledge that in spite of considerablo e.xpeiiditiire government efforts lack 
popular ai>penl and su|i[)ort. The results aeliievcd, therefore, bear little relation 
to the effort and money spent. For this and other reasons Congressmen can¬ 
not associate themselves with government-eoiitrolled bodies. IJnt ft would 

be folly to impede their effort unless what they do is against the A, I. C. 
instnietions. 'Ibe. instmeuons that the official A. R. P. orgnnislions broadcast 
to the ) eoplc should be studied and such of them as are sound and reasonable 
should be commended to the people for adoption. These instructions may be 
added to by the local Congress commitfees according to the needs of the local 
situation, 

'I'he Congress has for the last, two months been carrying on propaganda 
against fear and panic, witli considerable effect. Naturally the panic is greatest 
in areas which are in danger by Sea and Air. The sitiiatioii in these areas 
has to be clo,sely and constantly studied by local Congiessmrn and advice 
given to people. Tlic problem of evacuation must bo carefnlly considered 
As pointed out by Gandliiji the military authorities would not like at critical 
times to bo encumbeied with tlie titohlems of such of the civil popiilatioii as 
is not needed in a particular locality. Therefore, tliose whose everyday hiiBinnss 
does not require thorn to be in cities that are liable to attack from air and 
sea and those who are afraid, should leave such localities without creating 
confusion and panic. Mefore they leave they must make sure that they will not create 
problems for themselves and for those with whom they take' refuge. There 
is time enough for regulated evaeutiou. Afterwards when actual bombing 
takes place, if the timid and those not wanted begin evacuation in hnrrv 
they will crealc problems as in other countries of which wo arc familiar 
throiigfi papers. 

.■is to protection from internal civil disorder, we have already isfiiied necessarv 
instructions. The volunteer organisation that we contemplate for meeting the 
needs of the present situation is broad-based. Onr previous volunteer organisn'^ions 
wore subject to many rules and a fairly severe disciplinary code and were 
confined to Congressmen. Tliis lime we have tlirnwn open the doors of the 
organisation to all our countrymen irrespective of political affiliations, tlie 
only condition being adherence to peaceful methods. Maintpuniice of peace and 
security is the chief aim of the volunteer organisation. It should not, therefore 
he difficult to realise that this can be achieved only through peaceful means! 
No cniintryman of onrs can have any reasonable objection to siibscribiiig to 
this perfectly obvious and necessary eondition. We are happy to note that'' the 
re^ioueo to Congress call in this tjirection has been ample and spontaneous. 
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The drive, therefore, to enlist membere of ell conumnnitice and all political 
parties for the voliuiteer organisation should be further intensified, 'flie orga¬ 
nisation should be sidit up into units of ten or twenty, each in charge of a 
mohalla in the city or of a village or part thereof in rural areas. 'J'lie units 

should mainly confine themselves to the service and protection of their respective 
localities, d'hey should be in constant touch with the people. They should 
try to serve them in every way. Tlicy should help in organising molialla 
meetings and otlierwise carrying on the coiistnictive programme. I'heir chief 

duty, of course, will be the maiuteuauco of peace in the mohalla, preveiilion 
of disorder, and in the event of any disorder breaking out, protecting the people. 
Volunteers should be animated by community of feeling and unity of pnipose. 
At night they should learn to watch and guard their respective localities. 
All this will give our people a sense of seciirily. a common purpose and common 
action. It will give us and the people necessary training for co-operation and 
self-help. 

The programme of self-sulficiency has been explained time and again by 
Gandhiji. Kach passing day emphasises the urgency of carrying out this pro¬ 
gramme with speed and thoroughness. Conditions approacliing starvation and 
nakedness, semi-sturvation and unemployment have been the lot of many 
for a long Lime past. But the war lengthening out, many more have been 

thrown out of work and the earnings of many others have considerably dimini¬ 
shed. Conditions will go on progressively deteriorating. Tlie new taxation 
imposed by the central and provincial governments has added to the already 
great misery of the masses and hit hard the lower middle classes. Therefore, 
if the situation is not controlled, it will lead to all manner of highly 
undesirable consequences. It can be controlled only by the programme 
of ‘self-sufficiency'. Many items in the programme require tediniial ability. 
Happily we have orgauiaatioiis carrying on this work for Che past many years. 
They are technically eqtdpiied for the tasks they have undertaken. The All 
India Spinnera’ Association and the All India Village Industries Association 
may be drawn upon for whatever technical advice and assistance is needed. 
Their co-operation and supervision should be sought. This will impose new 
duties and new tasks u|) 0 n these organisations. The existing staff may not be 
able to cope with these. But if Congress Committees lake up the self-sufficiency 
programme in earnest we have no doubt tlie A. I. 8. A. and A. I, V. 1, A. 
would willingly do their part. We had complaints from Congressmen and 
Congress Committees lliat the A, 1. 8. A. is half-hearted in its response to 
their needs. Many of these complaints are based on ignorance, Tlie A. i, S. A. and 
A. I. V. 1. A. braiicliea are sahject to definite rules and work under serious financial 
and other limitations. They cannot be ns swift in Uieir response to our demands 
as Congressmen would wish them to be. While we are V’utting ourselves in 

touch with the A. 1. 8. A. and A. I. V. I. A. headquarters, you will please 

get into toncli with the provincial hraiichea an<l devise a teeliuiqiie of niiiliial 
co-operation. I hope you have carried out the suggestion I made in one of 
my previous circulars that provincial secretaries of the A. 1. S. A., A. I. V. I. A., 
Harijan Sevak Bangli, Hindustani Talimi Baugh, and the Women’s Department 
should be associated with your provincial executive. 'This slioiild greatly facilitate 
mutual co-o\ cration. 

There is great paucity of trained workers iii Khadi village industry and 
village work. The best thing under the circumstniu-eB for yon will be to send some 
intelligent young men to Wnrdha to join the institiitions started by the A. I, V, 1. A. 
and A. I. H. A. for training workers The expenses at Wardliq for a student do not 
exceed Ks. If)/- per month, all told. The A. I. V. 1. A. se 'Hf'i Kuraarap[)a 

has assured us that he will be willing to accept ies, .)ility for the 

training of all those who are sent to the central instnution of the 
association at Wardha. 1 have no doubt tliat the A. I. 8. A, secretary 

will allow similar facilities. The expenses of course will h.avo to be 
met by tlie 1^, C. C. sending out workers for training. For parti¬ 
culars of the training you will please covrespoud with the secretaries of the 
two associations at Wardlia. Wlienever there are [irovincial centres for training 
I am sure those in charge of them will welcome workers selected by the 
P, 0, 0. for receiving training. 

Please note the following directions for your ofiice : 

(1) Bend us a detailed report cf the work done in your proviiiee every 
mouth, if not every fortnight. 
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(2) Send a report of your work to all provinces. Other provinces will 
send you theirs. This exchange of reports will keep the provinces iii touch with 
one another and give you valuable suggestions. 

(3) Bend us copies of the circulars that you issue from time to time. 
If the circulars are written in languages other than Hindustani or English 
please send us their Hindustani or English renderings. 

(4) Yon should appoint inspectors who will go round, see the work and 
submit reports. 

(5) Send copies of our circulars, unless they concern you exclusively, to 
district Congress committees in your province. "We have complaints from 
some districts that tlicy are in ignorance of the instructions that we send to 
the province. Please acknowledge receipt. 

National Week — April 6—13 

The Oemral Secretary, A. I, C. C., issued the follou'ing appeal in connection 
with the ‘National IVce/c’ on the SOlh. Afarch 194S :— 

The National Week will be soon on us. It has been observed every year 
since 1919. It commences on April 6 when the nation inaugurated a non¬ 
violent mass struggle for the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and 
the attainment of Puma Swaraj. From tliis day the nation looked to itself, 
it looked inward. It renounced the enervating idea of salvation acldeved 
through the help and goodwill of outside agencies. It inaugurated the era of 
self-reliance and national purification through work, suffering and sacrifice. 
The giant rose from its agelong slumber and determined to cast off the cobweb 
accumulation of centuries of social superstition and economic and political 
slavery. It determined to cast off disease, squalor, inequity, poverty, and slavery 
in one vast united effort of an awakened people. 

This day also witnessed the ghastly massacre of the Jallianwalla Bagh 
wherein Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood mingled to cement unity in common 
calamity. From tlie blood-soaked earth of Jallianwalla Bagh, began a struggle 
which has been ever since widening in depth and volume. Tlic country has 
witnessed the rise of the masses of Indian humanity to tlie realisation of their 
inherent strength. 

The National Week has always been marked by the renewal of our general 
determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self-purification 
through the intensive carrying on of the constructive programme. In the words 
of the sage at Sevagram tlie fiilftlmeni of tliis programme is the sure key to 
Swaraj. Let the week, therefore, wilncBS a fresh determination by all Congress- 
men and Congress Committees to do tliclr utmost to carry out the manifold 
items of this programme. Let tliis week be dedicated to tlie double need of 
the hour, tlie need for sclf-prolcclion and self-sntlioiency. It is not enough 
today, as in the past, to organiso sales of Kliadi. It is more necessary tliat 
we lay emphasis on the production of Khadi tliiongli spinning carried on in 
each locality and in every house. Let people in tlieir tliousaiulB determine to 
learn all the processes of cloth making leading up to sninning. Let a day in 
the week be set ayiart to tiie sacred task of Hiiidu-Muslim unity. Let another 
day be consecrated to the purge of the sin of niitouchability. Let every 
day see the intensification of the life-giving nalioiial consl.rucliye activity. 

We may also not forget that the meesoge of Swaraj through our own 
effort and not througli outside agencies, is carried to every hamlet and home 
in India. Let, therefore, everyday of the week dawn with Prabhat I’heris, 
Let every day end with national songs, processions and mass meetings where 
our determination to achieve I’urna Swaraj is ever renewed. In this hour of 
temptation and trial let ns rely upon ourselves and on the guiding Deity that 
rules the destinies of men and natioas. Tims shall we dispel the 
clouds of despondency that darken the Indian horizon today. 'Ihiis shall we 
drive away the craven fear and panic. Thus shall we assert onr manhood and our 
right to live as free and honoured nation. 

Work for Women in the Emergency Period 

The women's department of the A, 1. C. C. has since January last issued a 
aeries of circulars to the P. C. C.’s women's department about work by and among 
women. The latest circular is given here under the signature of Sm. Suchiia 
Devi, Secretray, Women's Dept,, A. I. C. C. :— 
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With the approach of war nearer India, new problems are arising every 
day. It is becoming increasingly difficult to lead normal lives and carry on 
normal activities, 'i'he Coiigress Committees have been asked to readjust their 
activities to new conditions. I have been approached by women from several 
provinces to suggest ways and meane to meet tiie present difficulties. The greatest 
need of the hour is to take stock of the sitn.ntion and organise. The recently 
published article of Mabatrnaji in ‘Garijan’ on ‘Criminal assault’ draws our 
attention to a sinister side of the dangers that threaten us. We have to prepare 
ourselves to meet such and other emergencies with wisdom, courage and fortitude. 
It is not possible for individual and isolated women to do anything effective. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is for men and wunien to organise themselves 
and work in co-operation with each other and to help to allay panic, preserve 
peace and order, arrange for the safety of women and children, meet the economic 
situation arising out of the shortage of grains and other commodities. 

The following are some of the suggestions for organising women. 

The Problem of Panic 


A vast majority of them being illiterate, women aie prone to believe false 
and fantastic rumours afloat. They are, therefore, likely to suffer from exaggerated 
fears. Nervous and panic stricken women upset the whole household. They 
destroy its morale. Therefore, it is essential to arrange for the spread of correct 
information. Alarming rumours must he promptly denied. This cau best be 
done by holding at regular intervals, mohalia meetings of women where they 
should be given the correct available information. Whenever necessary information 
may be given through hand bills and periodical bulletjns. 

(2) Volunteer Corps 


A strong volunteer corps of women should be organised. They should be 
taught simple drill, first aid, the art of self-protection in an emergency etc. Much 
of the work of organising women can be done through this volunteer crops. It 
should render whatever lielp it can to women and children leaving the town 
or refugees coming in. 

(3) Committees 


In the case of towns there should be a central town Committee with branches 
in each mohalia. This committee through its branches should (a) convey to each 
home the day-to-day inslruetiona of the local Congress Committee, (h) collect 
information regarding the difficulties of the mohalia and convey them to the 
Congress Committee, (c) arrange to teach spinning to the mohalia women, (d) 
arrange lectures on useful general information, (c) organise a short course of 
physical culture with special emphasis on bow to ward off personal assaults, (f; 
find out oases of assanlts and oppression on women, explain to the victims that 
such incidents are not to bo kept secret under false ideas of modesty and honour, 
give publicity to such incidents and render help in bringing the criminals to book, 
be they civil or military, (g) keep in touch with men volunteer corps to be able 
to ask for assistance in any emergency. 

(1) Problem of Grain Shortage 


Through the mohalia committees women must be given information about 
different substitutes when one kind of grain is running short. They must be 
warned against evils of individual boarding. They slionld be taught the value of 
simple yet wholesome and nourishing meals and advised to give up wasteful 
habits in food. 

(5) PuoBi.EM OP Clothing 


The shortage of clothing which way come in the near future has to be tackled 
from now. Women can do a great deal in this direction. 'J'lie mohalia committees 
should make arrangements to teach carding, spinning, sliver making. It can arrange 
to supply charkhas and cotton, take tlie yarn spun and arrange for the weaving 
of cloth. Unemployed local weavers are found everywhere today, fl’hese can be set 
up in their trade again, by means of ibe yarn supplied by the women’s committees. 

It is quite possible that all those activities may be beyond the scope of a 
particular organisation. In that case particular items may be taken up by the 
difterent committees. It must he understood that organisation and work means 
strength, care slionld be taken to see that women’s organisations work in co¬ 
operation with the other branches of the Congress organisation. In all that we do 
we should be ready and willing to have help from men. 
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Medical unit for Relief of Evacuees 

Presldont’s Appeal 

The Congress Presidint, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad issued the following 
statement on the SSth. April JOdS :— 

“The Government oE India have accepted our ofier to orpinuise and send a full 
medical unit with helpers and volunteers and eqiii|>ineiit alonp; the Manipur 
Road to Sittang in Burma to Rivo help to the evacuees and refugees coming to 
India. We are, therefore, takitijr immediate steps to ovfjaniae such a unit and 
Dr. Bidhiin Chandra Roy, Chairman, Civil Protection Sub-committee, has been 
requested to orcanise it in co-operation with the non-orticial relief ors^anisations. 
This unit will consist of 8 doctors. 8 compounders, 2 sanitary inspectors, 40 
sweepers and personal attendants with medical stores and equi|)ment. The sending 
of this unit will cost a considerable sum of money but the ohject is such that I 
am sure sufficient funds will be forthcoming. 'I’lio need is immediate. I appeal, 
therefore, for donations for this medii'al unit and for relief work among the 
evacuees coming from Burma. Donations should ho sent to the A. I. 0. C. Office, 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, or to Messia. Bachhraj & Co., Ltd, 5, Mahatma 
Gandlii Road, Bombay, or to Shri Brij Mohan Birla, Treasurer, Civil Protection 
Snb-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Birla Park, Ballygnnje, 
Calcutta. 


The All Parties Leaders’ Conference 

2’hird Session—New Velhi— 2 fst. <S: S2nd. FEBRUARY 19dS 

The Presideutiai Address 

The third session of the All Parties Le.aders’ Conference was held "at 
New Delhi on the 21st. February 1942 under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Tliose preseni included Mr. M. S. Atiey, Sir Mohomed Yaknb. Dr. B. C. 
Moonjo, Kuiiwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir R. P. Pavanjpye, Sir C. B. Mehta and 
members of the Central Legislature, including officials and Europeans. 

After Snrdar Sohha Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee had wel¬ 
comed the delegates. Sir Jagadish Prnssad read messages from Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswnmi Aiyar, Sir S. Radhakrisluian and others wishing the Con¬ 
ference success. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then delivered his presidential address 
in the course of whieh he said : - 

I desire to thank you for asking me once again to preside over this seasioii 
which I look upon as a continuation of the sessions of the Conferences held at 
Bombay in March last and at Poona lour mouths later. Since July when we met 
at Poona, events have happened both inside the country and outside, the meaning 
and significance of which cannot he ignored by any thinking person, though I 
admit that their interpretalions may he different in different quarters. 

When this Conference met for the first time in Bombay, it did not profess to 
advocate any scheme of a permanent constiliiliou for India. We recognised that 
that should be left over to the verdict of the country under more peaceful times 
and that meanwhile we should direct our energy by pressing for changes in the 
system of administration during the interim period so as to enable the country to 
do its best in sniiport of war-efforts. All onr recommendations and demands were 
inspired by that feeling. I have naturally followed the course of criticism with 
close attention. 1 believe I may fairly say that in India we received a very subs¬ 
tantial measni'e of siqtpoit from the press generally. It is true that in some quar¬ 
ters we were represented - or shall I say raiisrepresented—as the agents of the Con¬ 
gress or the Hindti Habha or possibly both. I repudiated this charge at once: I do 
repudiate this charge aiid this iiiBinnation once again. We have not sailed under 
false colours. We did not profess, and do not profess, to represent any of the 
political organisations which are occu)iying the stage of public affairs in India. As 
a collection of individuals entitled to hold and express opinion on the present 
situation in India and the futnie, we deemed it onr duty at the previous Conference, 
and we deem it onr duty at this Conference, to say what in our opinion is best 
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calculated to serve the immediate object in view^ to save tins country from those 
disasters which I think will be the inevitable consoquence of that prolonged and 
deplorable disunity wtiicli has disflKiired our public life during tiie last few years 
and which in my opinion is threatening the integrity and the present safety of the 
country as well as the fruition of its aspirations in the future- I was also glad to 
notice that our recommendations received a rnnaiilerable measure of support in the 
Englisli press and in Parliament, but I sl'all l>e untrue to myself if 1 were to 
disguise my feeling of disappointment at tbe inability of those in power in England 
to understand our point of view or to make an adequate and timely response to 
our recommendations and dcrnandH which have alvrays been conceived in a spirit 
of true service to the country and true friendship to England, 

Expansion op Execi-tive Council 

There was tardy and partial roeognilion of oiir demands. Between April and 
July last year we knew nothing as to whether any part of our demands was going 
to be accepted- It was shortly before we met at I’oona that the annoiineement was 
made that eight Indian members would bo appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. I am free to confess—and I said so then —that the selection was excel¬ 
lent, and I do not see any reason why we shoiihl condemn these good men and 
true, merely because they do not happen to belong to the two major polilical par¬ 
ties. Our demand lias been that during the period of the war the Executive 
Government sl\all be responsible to the Crown, lhal is to say, not removable by an 
adverse vote of tlie Eegislaturc. 'Technically it may ho oi>en (o the objection that 
the National Qoverinuenl to be national, must bo responeible to the Legislature, 
but two considerations have always weighed with me, namely (1) that these are 
■war times when normal constitutional ideas have got to he acljnsted to tlie urgen¬ 
cies of the occasion, and >2) that wc do not want it to he said that in the guise 
of establishing Natinnal Governmeiit, we liave sought to concentrate all political 
power ill the hands of any particular community or set of politicians. 'J'he Crown 
as a beneticent inslitntion unideniitied with any iioliiical party or section of the 
community, can be, at a juncture like tliis, a great uniting force, and we can wait 
until more propitious times before seeking to allocate power into different hands. 
Meanwhile, without being legally responsible to the I-egislatnre, tlie National 
Government can, in actual practice, lioid itself morally responsible to the country 
at large. For all these reasons, [ think that these eight gentlemen who joined the 
Executive Council deserved every support even though the Executive Council still 
falls far short of otir conception of a National Government. 

And here let me express to you my own regret and sonnw -and I am sure I 
am expressing the colleiuive sense of this gathering—at the death of my revered 

friend, the Rt. ITon. Hir Akbar Ilydari. Ho was with me at Allahabad on the 22nd 
of December last and met a large number of Hindus and Bluslims at my house, 
I had also a long private talk with him, and I can tell yon that I was deeply 
impressed by his earncstucss and anxiety to do something t.o bring about peace 

between the different communities and diflerent parties. In his death we have lost 
a wise and sage connscllor. He was a true servant of India—not. Muslim India or 
Hindu India but India as a whole—a man of great and varied culture and tolera¬ 
tion, and altogether a person of great moral inttncnce, and we mourn his death 
very sincerely His name will be associated for ever with his great achievements in 
the premier state of Hyderabad. If unkind Fate iiad not taken him away from 
the scene of his earthly hihonrs, f have no doubt that he would have rendered 
enduring services to the Motherland at this juncture. 

Speaking for myself, I think it would not bo fair on our part to dismiss men 
like Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Aney, Sir iloini Mody, Sir Sultan Ahmed, 

Dr. E. Raghavemlra Rao, Mr. N. R Sarkor, and Sir F" roze Khan Noon as men 

who have had no experience or who do not know what the country wants and what 
is best suited to the interests of the country. None of them can be descrihed as a 
job hunter. Some of them, to my knowledge, have joined the Executive Council 
at great personal sacrifice and only out of a Sheer sense of duly to the country. 
And 1 am sure that if others belonging to the major political parties had been 
ready to take upon their shoulders the responsibility which have fullon on theirs, 
they would have been only too glad. It is for this reason that in the special 
ciroumstiinces existing at present, we should do everything to strengthen their 
hands, and to treat them, not in aiiv technical constitiilional sense, but in a larger 
sense, as if they were our representatives, the custodians of our wtdfare and our 
honour, and the exponents of our aspirations and ambitions. I have been told that 
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in some high quarters the expansion of the Viceroy’s Oouneil has been described 
as having been futile and as having led to no results of an appreciable character. 
I sliall not pit my humble opinion as against these persons, but I believe His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself paid them a very high tribute in one of his recent 
speeches at Calcutta, That should at any rate silence criticism on the part of those 
who, living in 1942, are still thinking as if they were living in 1929. We all know 
that the limited release of political prisoners was due to their eifort and initiative. 
I wish that eifort had succeeded iii a larger ineasiire and a more graceful manner. 
Speaking for myself I have no sympathy for revolutionaries of any kind—Commu¬ 
nist or Fascist, but so long as the crown of martyrdom is put on their forehead, 
they will continue to deflect public opinion from things that matter. 

All Portfolios must be held by Indians 

It must not however, be understood from what I have said above that this 
expansion of the Executive Council meets completely our point of view. No, it does 
not. For I think a truly National Government has yet to be formed—and 
that cannot be formed until the portfolios whicli are stil witliheld from 
Indiana are transferred to Indian hands. Tills is an occasion when blunt truth 
must be spoken even though it may would certain susceptibilities or come as 
a shock to some people. I cannot bdieve that out of four hundred million people 
in this country not one man can he found who can adniinister the finances of the 
country. Nor can 1 believe that if an Indian Defence Memlier were appointed 
at the juuotiive. he could have committed graver mistakes than those which 
have admittedly been committed by the men in power. The fact of the matter is 
that under the present system you may collect money, yon may enlist men in 
the Army, but you do not touch the pride of the country or evoke that enthusiasm 
for common service or those sentiments of national pride or that sense of 
concern for the safety and freedom of the country which can only be created 
when the country knows that the men at the top are its own men, 

I wish to speak with some reserve on these delicate questions in view of the 
situation, but I do wish to say that what is wanted at the present moment is an 

act of courage and faith—and this is wanted as much on the part of England 

as on the part of India. At the back of our minds is uudoubtedly the feeling 

that the old policy of distrust of Indians, on the part of England, still survives. 
Similarly there is also a feeling among us that mere pledges, howsoever re¬ 
peatedly they may be given, will not carry us very far when they are hedged 
in by so many preliminary and indefinite conditions, England has got yet to make 
up its mind as to its future relations with this country and to express it in 

unambiguous language as to our future—a future in which India shall not be 
treated as a dependency but oocupy internally and in the councils of the Empire 
and at International and Peace Conferences, a position of honourable equality with 
England and the Dominions. It is my firm conviction that until such a 
declaration is forthcoming, our mental outlook will not change. It is equally ray 
strong conviction that until then we shall not be in a mood to settle our mutual 
difierences. 'J'hat we have our diffcreiices I do not for one moment deny, 
but that is more or lees true of other parts of the world-and this war bears ample 
testimony to it. It will not do for the British to say : “We are ready to hand 
over power to you, but we do not know to which hands we should commit that 
power.” The position is, indeed, very curious. Some of us are dismissed as 
amiable, well meaning people, but persons without any following. Others are 
dismissed because they have got too numerous, too intransigent, and too quarrel¬ 
some followings. The recent speech of the Duke of Devonshire who happens 
to be the Under-Secretary of State for India convinces me that whoever may 
have learnt or unlearnt from the present trend of events in India and outside, 
the Duke has not. I sincerely hope that be does not represent the settled 
convictions of Whitehall. Lord Hailey has already given a warning against 
the dangers of manoeuvring for position which must be deplored under normal 
conditions and still more deplored under present conditions. If the India 
Office stands discredited to-day in India, it is because of such speeches. They do 
not help the solution of our internal difticuUics; they only tend to inflame 
party or communal tension and to shake our faith in their good intentions. If 
people in authority in England in charge of our affairs cannot utter the right 
word at the right moment, let them at least cultivate the virtue of silence. 
Meanwhile the deadlock continues and the big political parties are sulking in their 
tents, relieving the tension at times by flinging mutual recriminations against 
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each other or indulging in dreaniB of world federation ot at least a federation 
of Asiatic powers or building up other castles in the air. 1 am bound to say 
that I have never in ray forty-five years of experience seen the average Indian 
being more critical of Government than at present. This may hurt the pride of 
the Government or the officials, but I think they ill serve India and England at 
this juncture who, whether they are Indiaiui or Euglishraou, delude, themselves 
into a false sense of security or overrate their powers to riiie tiie sto m or tell the 
British tliat it is only the disaffected politicians of one party or another, who are 
williliolding thi.'ir co-operation or are eriticul of the goveinincnt. I wish my 
friends in England to know—and I have many friends in England who, I am 
sure, will not raisiiiiderstand me—that England must lose no time in taking a bold 
and oourageons step as much in her interests as in the interests of India. 
To put it shortly, my conviction is that the time lias come when the British 
Government most recognise iliat in so far as poHii al power is coucerned, 
the centre of political gravity should not be Whinhall sny longer hut Delhi. 

Whitehai.l Regime mo.st end 

This is not an occasion for indulging in constitutional quibbling, or to use the 
words of Lord Hailey, for manoeuvring over punctilios. I liad at one time the 
honour and privilege of being associated with Lord Hailey in tlie Government of 
India, and f can say with knowledge that if ever there was a man in the Indian 
Civil tJerviee who. with all his faults and shortcomings had a touch of statesman¬ 
ship in him, it was Sir .Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, And his recent speech in 
the House of Lords has once again confirmed my belief, t had also the privilege 
of knowing Lord Oatto and coining into touch wiiii liim when he was a Member 
of the Inclicape Coinmittoe. Even at that time he struck mo as a man of very 
broad views, and I can say that the two speeches which seemed to me to have 
some idea of tiie situation in India and of tlie needs of the country, were the 
speeches of these two noble Lords. I slionid not lie surprised if they were 
repudiated hj ilioso wlio affect to know the Indian sifiialion more directly and 
more immediately. It is, liowever, in the spirit of lliese two speeches that 

I would like the Indian question to he apiiroaclnd immediately, and if 
it is approached in that spirit and if Delhi can come into its own as 

against Whiteliall, I believe we may look forward to the future with 
greater confidence. I confess I have never been fond of Whitehall. At 

the Round Table Conference I described the Secretary of State for India 
as the Great Moghul. The Great Moghul of Whiteliall at that time was Mr. 
(now Lord) Benn. There is anotliev Great Moghul now in Whitehall -and 

Indian history proves that we have got to make disliiiotions between one 

Moglrnl and another Great Moghul. In the twentieth century, however, any 
Great Moghul, living six tiiousand miles away from us, is an anachronism. 
It is therefore that I earnestly press that the big constitutional question should 
not opiuess the mind of any one at the present moment and that the immediate 

situation should be dealt with bravely, courageously ami in a spirit of confi¬ 
dence--and this can only he done by an act of self-abdication on the part of 
ilie Groat Moghul at Whitehall .It will not do for anyliody in England to tell 
us that political power now is eoncentroted in the hands of men in autliority 
at Delhi. Local administration and aiilhorily inay he exercised by them, but 
at every step we see the henumhfng hand of Whitehall. 

Constitutional Role in the Provinces 

If this is the position at the Centre, what ahont the Provinces ? We have 
the fact which cannot he denied that six Provinces—some of them bigger than 
some of the countries in Europe—are being administered by Governors under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act. The fact that_ Congress Ministers 

had no justification to throw up their offices can be uo justification for the 

prolonged continuation of the rule of these Provinces autocratically by Governors 
under Section 93. We may assume Governors mean well and are doing the 

best according to their lights to meet the day-to-day situation, but they are 

greatly mistaken if they think that their rule is widely or generally appreciated 

or that their lights are not sometimes dim. We saw something of that dimnese 
at Bhagaliiur. I believe the time has come when constitutional form of govern¬ 
ment in the Provinces should be restored. Speaking for myself, I hold very 

strongly that in the interests of the Provices themselves, people should be asked 
to accept coalition Ministries during the period of the war. 1 would make an 

39 
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eanieat appeal to our legislators who are theoretically still in case to accept the 
system with all its faults and shortcomings as a temiwraiy expedient necessitated 
by war conditioes, And 1 would also make an earnest appeal to them and 
to their leaders to rise superior to V'etty communal or party or personal jealousies, 
not to bargain at tliis juncture for the quantity of representation of each 
community or party, not to place their own cominnnity or party above the 
country, to remember that they are Indians first and everytliing else next, 
and that liiilui is as niiieli the home and concern of o:ie party or community 
as of the other. It almost looks ridioulons that we should iic talking of permanent 
constiliuinnal issues^ Dominion Plains or Independence or Pakistan—or representa¬ 
tion of tliis conininuiiy or that community in the legislninres and cabinets, 
when the enemy is knocking at our doors. The signiKcancc of Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore and Rangoon should not be lost upon us, and the siren voices of those 
who broaiicast to ns from enemy countries, sometimes abusing some of us, 
Botnefimes encoiuacing all of us with hopes of freedon and independence, ought 
not delude, us. 'I'hc unfolded tale of Euro|(e—of France, Poland, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Yugoslavia and Bulgarin, countries which were independent until a year 
and a half ago—should he a warning to us. On the other iinnd, the eourago and 
the power pf rcsistauce shown by Ctiina whose honoured and inspiring head 
has just been in our midst and w'hom, in common with others, we welcome, ought 
to insiiirc us with hope. Spenking for myself, I yaii toll you that while I do 
want freedom for this country and a position of hononralile equality in inter¬ 
national affairs, I do not think we need dissipaio our energies in talking of the 
revolution that is to come or of the world federation and so forth, as if if, were 
round the corner. Howsoever much we may blame the British for tliis thing or 
that, for ttieir shortcomings, for tlicir want of pre-vision in sfariing lieavy industries 
in good time, in building up the military strength of the country according to 
modern standards, in training our youngmon before the war for eventualities which 
have overtaken us, and howsoever much we may hlamo each other for our own 
shortcomings, the hour has struck when we should recognise tliat regrets for the 
past and mutual recriminations will carry us nowliero. On the other hand, they 
may infect us with a deplorable B|>irit of defeatism. We are not at the present 
moment ooncerned with the past ; we are at the present moment concerned, and 
Ought to be concerned with the immediate present. My advice, therefore, is that 
we must coalesce together—and if we cannot compose our dilferences for ever, we 
roust at least call a truce. It may he that the common enemy of us all may be 
the common inspirer of common effort betwee Indian and Indian and between 
Indians and Englishmen, liet England see things cleiuly and let India also see 
things clearly, f-et England touch our pride and let India rise equal to the 
occasion. 

rnEMIBir’S RePI.Y to LEADiUS’ Al'I'U.M. 

At the conclusion of his written speech. Sir 7'cJ liahaJur Sapru read out 
Mr. Churchill's reply to his appeal and said : 

“ I recognise the courtesy of the Prime Minister in Bcuiling this reply. I also 
recognise the force of the observations that during the stirring times through 
which we have been passing since I sent my cable, probably he reqrdred sometime 
before he could make up his mind to devote his aUention to the Indian 
question. I also think that it would be discourteous to prejudice bis final con¬ 
clusions on the other matters which I raised in the telegram which, along with 
ray colleagues, I sent to him early in January last. He has said that he would 
let me have a reply later oo. But I desire to make just a few observations. 
The situation as it has developed during the last two months is so urgent that a 
long delay in coming to final conclnsioiis will be disastrous in my humldo judg¬ 
ment to the interests of this country as well ns Engbind, Frankly, we have been 
pressing most of these ideas at this conference since March last and although 
I should be tho last person to advocate precipitate action, yet the urgency of the 
occasion requires that there should be no unnecessary delay. In Mari'h 1941 
when we met at Bombay, the Japanese aggression towards the east was at best 
a matter of speculation. To-day, you have the fact Oiat the Japanese have 
overrun Malaya and Singapore and are threatening Burma very seriously, and 
God only knows what will happen to the whole constliuo from Chittagong to 
Trnvancore and Cochin, It U for this reason that we have urged and do urge 
now that some definite steps should be taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
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put heart and courage into (ho jieople of the country, so that if the war has 
to be conducted as the people's war, it should be conducted on those lines and 
a people’s war cannot be conducted with an immobile bureaucracy at the top. 

Home Member’s Eemabks (jondemned 

“Since my arrival this moruinp;, a friend of mine handed over to me a 
copy of the speech of Sir Kegiiiald Maxwell in the Assembly. I wondered 
whether he is in the true line of descent of Home Members represented by men 
like Sir William Vincent. He waxed eloquent in the Assembly about the 

dangers of ‘ fifth columniat” and defeatists. Let him know that he is after 

ail a bird of passage in this country (cheers). This is our country, We have 

got to live here; we have got to die here; our interests are far more vital 

than those of Sir Keginakl Jlaxwell (renewed cheers). I am not a defeatist; but 
I should like to pul the last ounce of energy resisting the foreign aggressor, 
whether Japan or Gcrtnany, I wonder Sir Eeginald Maxwell ever 
thought that with a speech like the one he delivered he would serve the interests 
of our country or the enemy by encouraging the enemy to believe that India 
is seething with disafifectioii and ready to fall a prey to the enemy. 

''Frankly, speeches like this do not serve any useful purpose at this junetiire. 
I have said with regard to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he had better 
practise the virtue of silence. May J ask this honourable member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, this relic of ancient times unsnited to the present conditions, to 
change his point of view, (o adjust himself to present conditions, to come out 
in the midst of tlie people. I say as a confirmed supporter of the British 
connection : Do not divide India inlet two or more watertight compartments, 
official and non-oflicial. Wo meet at homes, at dinners, wo talk small things; 
but we never get near to tbe rock bottom of things. Frankly, speeches like 
this are my dcs[)air. The Government of India may feel proud. I certainly 
do not, I only hope and trust that the Indian representative in the Government 
of India, will not take that speech lightly (cheers). 

“Sir Reginald has asked us to look upon this Government as our own Govern¬ 
ment, but speeches like this do not justify us in hoping that this so-called 
Government deserves our confidence and it is for this that we have asked for a 
National Government. J wonder whether Sir Reginald Maxwell knows that a great 
countryman of his, Sir Staffords Cripps put forward views which we have been 
putting forward and what would have been his fate if he had been In India 
instead of in England. He might have found himself in an internment camp 
(renewed cheers). 

Flea tor Abomtion of India Office 

“The next thing to which I shall refer is the changes brought about by Mr. 
Churchill in the (jabinet. During the last ten years I have been a severe critic 
of Mr. Churchill’s Iiidiau policy; but at the same time with all his faults niid 
shortcomings, with all his failures, I have admired him as very few people have 
admired him, and f admire him for the eourage be has shown on this occasion. 
I should have been sorry indeed if he had been thrown out of harness. He has 
done the wisest thing in including Sir Stafford Cripps in the Cabinet. But do 
not overrate the influence of Sir Stafford Cripps. As against him there may 
be half a dozen men in I'higlaud who may still be thinking in terms of the 
times beyond recall. I also liope that there will be substantial cliatiges in the 
India Office (applause). It stands discredited, f do not think since 1858 
when the Office was created, any other Secretary of Slate has done greater harm 
to India than Mr. Amery has done (oheei's). He has practically destroyed 
our faith in the good intentions of England. Instead of bringing peace and har¬ 
mony in the country, and while professing love for (he minorities,—and there 
is no greater friend of the minorities than myself—he has done everything he 
can to keep them apart. 'Iherefoie, I sincerely hope and trust that the advice 
given even by the Conservative paper. The Daily Mail, will be accepted by 
Mr. Churchill and a new spirit introduced in the India Office. Frankly, there 
is no need for the India Ofiice to exist. 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI-22nd. FEBRUAnY 1948 

Proceedings & ResolutionB 
Popular Governments in Provinces 

When the Conference resumed its session on the second day, the 23nd. February 
1942, Sir Maharaj Singh moved a resolution expressing the opinion “that in the 
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Provinees the rule of Governors under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act should forthwith cesse and that popular governments enjoying public 
confidence should be established.” 

Sir Maharaj Biugh, after recalling amid laughter his days at school in 
England with both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, said that Mr. Amery had not 
risen so far as India was concerned to the high expectations raised by his school 
days. Sir Maharaj Singh commented on the present condition in seven provinces, 
where, he said, they had gone back to the year 1860 from the constitutional point 
of view and where some sixty or seventy crores of rupees were being spent with 
out any popular control. The present rule in these provinces was coming to an 
end in October, 1942, and after that, it would have to be continued by parlia¬ 
mentary legislation or some cliaiige would have to be introduced. “We ask that 
a change sbonld be intcoduoed now.” “Any reform”, he went on, “is better than 
no change. We recommend Executive Councils in the provinces, not os an alter¬ 
native in which we Itad great confidence but because we felt it was better than 
nothing and the Executive Councils which wo had in raind were not Executive 
Councils of the old days but those in which a majority of the members had, 
subject to certain exceptions, full power over Government as is the case with the 
Executive Councillors in the Govenirnent of India.” He appealed to the Congress, 
even implored them to restore parliamentary government : tlicy could do so in 
those provinces. “Where there is a will there is a way, if not, necessity often 
finds a way”, he concluded. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad asked how many Provincial Governors now regretted the 
disappearance of parliamentary government and had any government titade an 
authoritative declaration that tiiey would be glad to have popular Ministries back 
again. All tliat had been said was that until certain parties came to terms it 
was impossible to have National Government, the assumption being that while 
you could not force democracy down the throats of certain section of the people, 
autocracy could be forced dowti the throat of alt sections. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna declared that the rcBoliition raised not a 
peace-time issue but a war-time issue. 

Sir R. P. Paranjpye pointed out that when people like him who had not 
always seen eye to eye with the Congress Governments were coming forward to 
advocate responsible governments in tlie provinces, it was clear they were doing 
so not with any selfish motive but because they were democratically minded and 
sincerely desired that demaciaiic government sbonld be established as early as 
possible. (Hear, hear). The resolution was adopted. 

Demand fok National Government 

The main resolution vvaa moved by the Rt. Hon. Mr. M. B. Jayakar, It expressed 
“profound dissatisfuittioii” that all real power in the Central Government is still 
concentrated in Biitiab bands inasmuch as the key poitfulios of Defence, Finance, 
Home and Communications continue lo be withheld from Indians,” tlie resolution 
called for abandonment at this critiiml stage of the existing policy of the British 
Government and urged tlie immediate adoption of the following moasureH by His 
Majesty’s Government ; 

'T. A declaration that India shall no longer be treated as a dependency to 
be ruled from Whitehall and that henceforth her constitutional position and 
powers will be identical with those of the other self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth 

“2. During the period of tlic war the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
ahall be reconstructed as a truly Naiional Government functioning on the basis 
of joint and collective nsponsibiliiy and consisting entirely of non-officials en¬ 
joying public confidence and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to 
the Crown, and in regard to defence without prejudice to the position of the 
Oommander-iu-Ohief as tlie executive head of the defence forces ; 

‘‘3. 'Tlie British Government should recognise the right of India to direct 
representation through persons clioseii by the National Government iu Allied War 
Councils wherever esiaidished and at the peace conference ; 

•'4. 'I'he Naiional Government should be consulted in all matters precisely 
on the same footing and to the same extent as His Majesty’s Government consult 
the Dominions.” 

Mr. Javakar’s Speech 

Mr. Jayakar commented caustically on the circumstance that a man of the 
status of Mr. Aney, who for 25 years had been working alongside Lokmanya 'Tilak, 
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was given eharge of ‘ Iiidiniis Overseas” as if otlier departments could not be 
administered by him or by ottier Indians. Referring to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
claim that there was no impediment in India to the war effort, Mr. Jayakar narrated 
the LVlaiianharat story of the choices which Arjuna and Duryodhana made when 
Krishna offered them the alternative of his own spiritual and moral support or 
the support of his armed men, Ariuna chose Krishna’s own individual moral 
support and Duryodhana the support of his armed men. And Aijuna won. ''J hope”, 
said Mr. Jayakar, ‘‘that history will not repeat itself. The moral support of this 
country, if obtained, will be a greater support than tlie support of hired soldiers 
and money. What could be greater than the moral support of a country like 
India which for oenttiries has put its whole faith in nou-violence ?” 

Regarding General Chiang Kai-shek’s visit, Mr. Jayakar referred to the belief 
in India that to see a great man was itself an inspiration and quoted an 
Englishman who had watched the UenoralisHimo from a distance at the ceremonial 
parade in Delhi. That Englishman had told him, said Mr. Jayakar, that the 
Generalissimo looked on with a sardonic smile as ho watclied tiie few tanks that 
passed before him. What lie thought to himself tiobody would know. Looking 
at the auatere face of the Generalissimo mellowed by human sympathy, said 
the Englishman, he felt that if he was in his presence for three years, ha 
would follow him to the ends of the testimony of a young Englishman. 

General Oliiang Kai-sliek’s own words, Mr, Jayakar proceeded, contained a 
note of admonition of the Indian Government, when he said that the vinited 
people of China were fighting this great fight for freedom and millions of Chinese 
had risen to heights of philosophy and patriotism, courage and endurance, sacrifice 
and resignation. Was the Government of India’s policy likely to create any of 
these qualities in the Indian fighter asked Mr. Jayakar. 

For 150 years the Government had been telling the people of the country that 
they need not worry about the country’s defences, ttie Briiisli Government was 
there to look after it. What was the position now ? In a small place like Singa¬ 
pore, which had been declared once to be immune to all attack, they made the 
confession that there was no food, no water ami no munitions. What guarantee 
did the Government give to the people ? asked Mr. Jayakar, that these “three 
no’s” would not be repeated in this country ? ‘'Phis Governlueiii”, he declared, "has 
proved itself absolutely rucompetent to conduct the war without the co-operation 
of the people. We want to tell this Government : ‘.VIove aside We shall take charge 
of the conduct of the war, before it is too late.” Mr. Jayakar went on to recall 
that Lord Bryce, after seeing India under official leading strirrgs, said while leaving 
the country that he ''smelt of gunpowder every wltere.” A similar adnumition was' 
contained in General Chiang Kai-shek's farewell meassage in wliich he said he 
hoped that the British Government witlioiit waiting for demands from the Indian 
people would forthwith grant them real jiower. Tlie General must have seen, 
commented Mr Jayakar, that what Imd been given was only the. semlilance of 
power. The General wanted tliis real power to be given in order that Indians might 
develop their spiritual and temporal resources more end more. Tlie General also 
declared that there was no ijossibility of world jieace unless freedom was given to 
China and India. That again was an admonition and a warning to the British 
Government. “I do not know,” said Mr. Jayakar, “whether the stories of niggardly 
treatment given to tlie General are true. But it is certain that India did not give 
him the reception which a free India would have given. 

Sir B. f\ Singh Boy, supporting Mr. Jnynkai's resolution, said that they wanted 
attainment of Dominion Status through evolutionary processes as it had been done 
in the dominions. 'Phis was no novel v'roposal. I^et them begin with a conven¬ 
tion and after the war, let the convention be incorporated in the constitution. All 
were agreed that transfer of power to representatives of the jicoiile would alone 
rouse popular enthusiasm for participation in war. He concluded that the unitary 
form of Government in the centre should take the place of tire present diarchic 
system of Government. 

Sir Jogenara Singh complained that nothing had been done to awaken the 
patriotic fervour of Indians. He added that unless people were made to feel it was 
their war tlieie would not be sufficient response, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta held that the August Declaration was hedged in with 
impossible conditions that would indefinitely postpone India’s self-government. 
Britishers, he declared, had created vested interests to sustain which they were 
putting up all sorts of excuses to repudiate India’s lights. He appealed to Britain 
to make a gesture which would heal the wounded feeling of Indians. 
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Pandit H. N. Kunzru saw no reason why the British Government should not put 
the Federation scheme into ojieration straightway. He opined if the trusted leaders 
of the country appealed to the people it would have eleiitrio effect. He declared 
that the authorities in India were acting in such a way us if they were concerned 
more in maintaining their domination over the country intact than in winning 
the war. Savdar Ujjal Singh expressed the opinion that Britain had done little to 
prepare them for the defence of the country. He added that the resources of the 
country were so vast that if tliey were properly taliped and harnessed, India 
would be turned into a great arsenal for deraooratic countries. Dr. Moonje asked 
Britain to touch the soul and heart of India and give up her mentality of 
distrust. Bardar Sant Singh hoiied that better counsels would prevail with Britain 
at this critical hour. The resolution was passed. 

President’s Concluding Speeou 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his concluding remarks, said, “It was eleven 
months ago we conceived the idea of the fight against the solid rook of obstinacy, 
prejudice aud sliortage of statesmanship. Nevertheless, our record is not so ])OOr as 
some imagine. We have not hecn altogether unsuccessful. From the moment the 
idea of the Conference was mooted, I was strongly of the opinion that there were 
enough parties in tlie country and that it would be fatal to bring one more into 
existence. 1 had resolutely refused to walk into the trap which Mr. Amery would 
have wished us to walk into, namely, the formation of a middle party. If it should 
have been necessary for me to appear on the platform of any party you would not 
find me wanting. We must steer clear of all political and communal labels. Some 
of us have been dismissed because we have no following. Others have been dis¬ 
missed because they have a large following, 

‘ It was the clear duty of the Government to have brought the different 
parties together. Frankly the Government must identify itself with the national 
sentiments but it has miserably failed in this. Are there no disagreements between 
the political parties in England Y What about Sir Stafford Cripps, a left-wing 
Labour leader ? He rendered signal service to Britain in Kussia. But for him 
Eussia and England would not have joined. So denioraiiscd is the condition of the 
British people here that they challenge our wisdom and our good intentions and 
we are disturbed. I wish my voice reaches tliom. I wish to declare that the first 
thing England has to do is to toll her agents here to identify themselves with us 
and to get over their present mentality which is responsible for the cleavage between 
the various communities. 

“Let Mr. Churchill know that the present Government is existing as a 
Government because it is iiidependeut of our votes. The situation is such that 
I am bound to use blunt language. I will not subscribe to the view that all 
wisdom is confined to the Britisheis and nil unwisdom to us. 'J'he Britisher 
knows much more to destroy by criticism than to construct by helpful suggestions. 
We shall he untrue lo England if we do not ask her to renlise the danger lying 
ahead. Why should it be assumed we are not alive to the perils of the war ? What 
is the result of our helping them all these months ? We have been reminded 
time out of time—as if it is the Bible of Indian politics and it will be heresy 
to depart from it—of the August Declaration of lOIO. Whom has Mr. Amery 
pleased by this Declaration ? The Congress Y The answer is, ‘No’. The Muslim 
League ? 'J'he answer is, ‘No.’ 'J'he Hindu Maha Babha Y The answer is again 
‘No.’ Mr. Amery is bereft of all moral support of India. If we have declined to 
accept the August Declaration it was for 161 ^ good reasons. Teclinical objections 
are one thing and statesmanship is another thing. If amendments of the con¬ 
stitution are required to bring about the necessary adjustraeiitB, wby not do it Y 
It is stated that the Angust Jdcclaration anticipated the wisdom of the Atlantic 
Charter, When we ask if tiie Charter apjdied to India, the reply is ‘No.’ Surely 
the English people ought to be able to say a simple thing in plain English 
language. I want England to make up her mind at once that India is no more 
to remain as a dependency. It does not involve a radical change of the constitu¬ 
tion. Filling up of the gaps is all that is required. Did Mr. Churchill require 
a change of constitution for signing the Atlantic Charter ? We want this declara¬ 
tion at once. Titis needs no change of constiution. We do not want to bo 
banded over as bales of goods to otheiB. We want to defend ourselves ; hence 
our demand. 

“In substance our demand is sound, just and honourable. I am not in- 
terest»d in the controversial question as to which party’s views should prevail as 
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legardB the esii(;t form of the constitution. Alrcr-fly communfilism has played 
havoc with us. I do not tiiink it can be exorcised until England declares India 
a self-governing country. I, therefore, think it is the essence of the situation that 
Mr. Churchill should make up his mind at an early date. If Mr. Churchill 
should fail, then woe betide India and England. Mr. Churchill alone can answer 
clearly, bravely and courageously the call of statesmanship. 

The situation is fraught with great danger. It will be wrong on my part 
to ask for details of tlio (lovernintn'it’s strategy and details of the steps they are 
taking but we do not want tlio fate which overtook Malaya to overtake India. 
The situation is serious. 1 pay a tribute to Mr. Arthur Moore for the bold stand 
lie has taken up. I wish there were half a dozen Moores and half a dozen 
less of persons who shall be unnamed. I endorse Mr. Moore’s suggestions to 
broaden the basis of the Indian Army. I do not share the com|ilaeency of certain 
Governments on the efficiency of A. 11. P. organisations and Civic Guards. I 
want these organisations to be brought more amt more under non-official control. I feel 
Strongly because the very life of our children and women is involved. We 
are very vividly eoiiseious of tiie dangers and we, therefore, ask that all 
organisations for the defence of the country must be brought under popular 
control. 

I earnestly appeal to sill leaders of big national parties. This is not the 
OceaBion when any oue can stand on ptusonal prestige. The time has come when 
they should meet together and stand up against the font enemy and prevent him 
from soiling sacred India. If they come to a working arrangement among them¬ 
selves, they will have earned the lasting gratitude of the country. It serves no 
useful purpose to trace the history of communal questions. We must rigorously 
suppress communal feeling and work for India as a whole. Let all realise they 
are equally children of India, i.et them save the country. In this calamity we 
shall have to stand or sink together. The occasion demands we must cease to 
think in terms of communalisra. I pray my appeal will not go in vain. It would 
do you no dishonour if you bend before your countrymen. You have been bend¬ 
ing before others. For once learn to bend before yonr countrymen. When we 
shall have passed the ordeal of fire, we shall then be able to solve our 
differences”. 

The C, F*. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

FIRST SL’SSIOSr—NAOPrR -nh. FEBRUARY mS 
Tlie Presidential Address 

The first 8 ssion of the G. P. Non-Party Leaders’Conference was held at 
Nagpur on the 7tli. February 1042 un<ler tlie presidency of Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Nagpur University. Mr. M. S. Amt/, Overseas Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was present. Sir 8. Radhakrislinm also addressed the Conference 
which was attended by representatives from all over the province. 

Condemning tlio “delilierate I’Ol'vy of repression” followed by the British 
G.ivernment regarding the defence of India, Mr. T. J. Kedar said that injury to India 
froni Britisli o.-oupatioii had been most grievous in the matter of Defence, and 
added that notwithstanding iiersistent urgings of Indian statesmen, the British 
Government had refused to give adequate opportunities to Indians to be trained 
in all arms and rise to the highest posts of Command. The cup of Indian humilia¬ 
tion liad been filled to the brim by the importation of Australian officers to com¬ 
mand Indian troops. Australia excluded Indians as undesirables. But Australian 
officers might soon be not available, because Australia was recalling her troops 
from overseas and officers for the Indian Army might perhaps be brought from 
South Africa or South America. 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s repeated utterances that Britain was willing to 
concede self-govcrnraent the moment there was an agreement between the major 
elements in India, Mr. Kedar said : “We refuse to accept the bona fides of Britain 
in this respect. Britain has not professed that internal dissensions stood by way 
of Burma’s political advance. Nevertheless, England refused Burma’s plea for self- 
government. The eonclnsion is inescapable that England is making communal divi¬ 
sions in India as a pretext for refusal to part with power, and give up her exploita¬ 
tion of India." The Duke of Devoushirc’s iitteraiice in the Lords, Mr. Kedar said, was 
positively mischievous, and it was nothing short of instigating recalcitrant minorities 
to greater intransigence. The British Government, Mr. Kedar urged, should forth¬ 
with declare that India was no longer a dependency of England and British 
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Dominions but was an equal in status and functions, that India would have equal 
representation in all Imperial and International Councils and that her representa¬ 
tives would l)e selected by the Katioiial Government of India and take instructions 
from that Government only. 

Coneludiiig, Mr. Kedtu said; "At the very moment that Indians are being- in¬ 
vited to defend the Empire inid the democracies of the world, the White races 
flaunt their arrogant claim to a privileged status, on the sole ground of colour. 
The colour bar is bad enough at all times; is is wicked in war time. It under¬ 
mines the hesitant loyalty of the coloured races in the British Empire and makes 
them inoiie to listen to .lapaiiese propaganda for eraanci|)ation of the coloured races 
from Wliito domination, !ind to t!ie cry of ‘Asia for Asiatics.’ Dependent and dis¬ 
contented India is a liability; a free and friendly India will be an asset—an incom¬ 
parable asset to England. I venture to suggest that, if Eiiglaiid will even at 
this stage do the right thing and act according to our recommendations, there are 
good days alieiul botli for India and England and the future of democracies will be 
ensured”. Mr. Kodar held that t!ie Conference was a non-party one and their only 
concern was to suggest ways and means by which the political progress and integrity 
of India might be se ured and the present dingers of external invasion and 
internal commotion might be effectively met. They had met to support the recom¬ 
mendation of the Sapni' Conference. Referring to Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Kedar 
said that the fact that Mr. Sarat Bose, whom the Bengal Premier had selected 
as Minister, was imprisoned and removed from Calcutta under the orders of the 
Central Govenment without the knowledge and consent of the Bengal Premier, who 
was lesponsible for Law and Order in the province, was enough to prove that 
Provincial Autonomy had considerably been attenuated it not abolished. Provincial 
Autonomy at its highest w.ns never adequate or genuine. To-day it had practically 
ceased to be. 

StR 8. Radhakkishnan’s Speech 

Sir S. h'a IhnkiiHliurni said that the Indian National Congress had expressed its 
sympathy with Biitain, Russia America and China, and it was no more pledged to 
the creed of non-violence. Yet, there was not nation-wide enthusiasm and effort for 
this war. Tlie Congress was demanding that if this struggle was to bo an inspired 
struggle, it was essential for the British lo put their professions into practice and 
let India bel ihtit the war was being waged not for vague terms like international 
democracy or freedom of nations, but for the freedom and independence of India as 
well. Only tliat feeling could rouse the enthusiasm of the Indian people. 

Referring to tlio British Government’s insisteiice that a Hindu-Muslim agree¬ 
ment must first 1)0 reached, Sir S. Radhakrishuan admitted that the people of India 
were lo blame, hut asked if the British had been helpful in enabling the people to 
solve this problem. He recalled the past history of India and the steps taken by 
tile Government to keep the communities apart. Tlio existence of Coalition Govern¬ 
ments in the Muslim majority Provinces was evidence tliat sufficient understanding 
existed between the coinraunities, and if Uie Government were sincere, they could 
proceed on that aBSnmption, It the British Government were harping on the differ¬ 
ences between the communities, the world could not help feeling that the war was 
being fought for maintaining the ranislm«;akle structure called the British Empire. 

CoHcIudiiig, he said: “No nation has the right to oppress or conquer or even 
prosper by play of force. Every imtion, weak or strong, must be granted freedom. 
It is tberefui-R essential in the interest of world peace and the British Empire to 
grant the minimum demands of India.” 

Resoedtions 

'i’he Subjects Committee of the Conference passed five le.soliition. One demanded 
that the Government of India should immediately be nationalised and all portfolios 
including Defence, Finance and Communications be transferred to Indians who 
command the confideiu'e of the country, though technically responsible to the Crown 
during the war. 

Another resolution related to the inteniatioiial status of India, and the tliird 
urged abandon men t of racial diHcrimination. 

One resolution relating to the Provinces urged that Adviser Eegiraes must be 
ended, and popular governments should be brought in failing tvhich at least non- 
niFicial F-iccutive Councillors should be appointed. 
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WORKING COMMITTEE—DELHI-Slst. FEBRUARY 1942 

Resolutions 

Meetings of the Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League were held at Delhi on Saturday and Sunday respectively, the 2l8t. and 
22nd. February 1942. 

Fifteen out of 2.S members of the W. C. attended the first meeting, with 
Mr. Jinnah presiding. Three resolutions were passed. 

Danger of War to India 

By one resolution the Working Committee drew the attention of the Mus¬ 
lims of India in general and of provincial and other League branches throughout 
the country in particular "to the growing danger of war to India and the 
Bufierings which people may have to go through under such conditions," and 
called upon them to be vigilant and ready to face any dangers if and when they 
come, with equanimity, courage and fortitude. 

The Working Committee had full confidence that, in the event of grave 
developments or emergency, the Muslims would stand united and extend all 
assistance to the suffering and helpless and called upon the provincial Leagues 
to strengthen the Muslim National Guard organisation so that it might be able 
to render effective assistance in maintaining peace, tranquillity and order in the 
country and help the suffering humanity. 

Sufferings of Muslims in Far East 

By the second resolution the Working Committee expressed its deep sympathy 
with the sufierings of the Muslima and other Indians in Malaya. Singapore and 
others places in the Far East, and called upon Muslims all over India to do all 
they could to give relief to evacuees and to those who were at present stranded 
in the various parts of India. The Committee further required the British Govern¬ 
ment to help them in every possible way. 

Sapru Conference Demand 

The third resolution ran thus ;—“The Working CommiUee have carefully 
considered the proposals formulated by the so-called Non-Part;^ Conference presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and are definitely of the opinion that if the British 
Government are misled into accepting them, Muslim India will without doubt revolt 
against any such decision, for these proposals clearly mean the virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to the Central Government to be set up as indioated 
in these proposals on the basis of India being a single national unit and enjoying 
Dominion Status in action, thereby establishing Congress or Hindu Raj for all 
practical purposes. Muslim India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders, who are virtually hand in glove with the Congress 
and other allied Hindu organisations in the country, under the guise of interim 
changes during the period of the war but in reality the object behind is to coerce 
the British Government at this critical moment to surrender and compel them to 
prejudice and torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. This will be 'a 
clear breach of pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and recently reaffirmed 
by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in his speech at Leeds on Feb¬ 
ruary 4, in the following words : We shall stand by pledges, both by our general 
pledges as to India’s future freedom, and also by our pledge to the different main 
elements in India’s national life, that they shall not be coerced under a system of 
government which they are not prepared to accept.' 

“The Working Committee deplore the method adopted by the Non-Party Con¬ 
ference and its President, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in levelling an attack against 
Mr. Amery who, as spokesman of His Majesty’s Government, has refused to resile 
from the solemn pledges given to Mussalmans. The Working Committee trust 
that the British Government, inspite of present difficult war situation, will not 
submit to coercive methods adopted by Hindu India and will remain true to their 
pledges.” 

COUNCIL MEETING—DELHI—gSnd. FEBRUARY 1042 

The resolutions were confirmed by the Council of the League which met on 
the next day, the 22nd February 1942. 

40 
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At the outset, Maulana Zafarali sought the permission of the Chair to move 
the adjournment of the House to discuss a definite matter of public interest, 
namely, the critical situation created in the Punjab by the regrettable attitude 
of the Unionist Muslim League in regard to the promulgation of the General 
Bales Act, affecting as it adversely does the commercial interests of the Muslims 
of the Punjab, who are deeply resenting the measure and are being sent to jails 
along' with thousands of traders of other communities." 

The chair ruled out the motion. Mr. Jinnah said that the Maulana had 
sufficient time to give notice of a regular resolution on the subject or in the alternative, 
bring the matter to the notice of the Working Committee. 

The Council re-elected Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah as president of the League 
for the year, bis being the only name recommended by all the Provincial Mus¬ 
lim Leagues. The amiouncement of his re-election was greeted with loud and 
prolonged cheers. 

Civil Dkfknce Work 

The Council confirmed resolutions, passed by the Winking Committeo of the 
League at its meetings held on November 10, December 2t) and 27 and February 
21. There was some discussion in regard to the rcsoliuioii relating to emergency 
work if war were to spread to India. Sir Yamin Khan wanted the Ijeague to give 
a lead whether the Muslims should co-operate witii other organisations in the civil 
defence work. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the League had never declared that it would non-eo- 
operate with any organisation. The resolution had left the matter to the discretion 
of the Provincial Leagues, who. in the interests of humanity, would carve out the 
best policy suited to the local needs. 

Maulana Zajar AH said that the Congress had already started work in con¬ 
nection with civil defence and the League should do likewise. He urged lhat the 
Provincial Governments should be asked not to interfere with the Muslim National 
Guard organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah ; It is for the leaders of the Provincial Muslim Leagues to make 
preparations to face all dangers, which are not at our door. 

Nawabzada Liaquat AU-Kkan : A conference of the President and Secretaries 
of all the Provincial Leagues is being held here to-morrow afternoon, when this 
question will be carefully considered and a proper plan would be chalked out. 

Mb. Fazlbl Hitq Conpemned 

The council adopted three non-official resolutions. One resolution strongly 
condemned Mr. Fazlul Huq for "becoming a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and adopting a policy of ruthless repression against the 
workers of the Muslim League which is the only popular representative organisa¬ 
tion of the Muslims of India and also against the Muslim students of Bengal, 
who have undergone great suffering in tlie Muelim cause." The Council expressed 
"its sympathy with the Muslim League workers and the Muslim students of 
Bengal, who have thus served the beet interests of the Muslim India.” 

Syiupathv foe Muslim Kazaks 

The second resolution expressed great concern and sympathy with the Muslim 
Kazaks "who have come into India from Soviet Russia and the great hardships 
and privations they have suffered owing to lack of food, shelter and sympathy. 
“This Council requests the Government of India toTinake proper arraugement and 
provision for the welfare of these Kazaks and find ways and means to allow them 
to settle peacefully in some part of north west India.” 

During discussion it was disclosed that the Government of India had sanc¬ 
tioned a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs for the relief of Kazaks and had also decided to 

? ermit them to settle temporarily in Hazara dietriet of North-West Frontier 
‘rovinoe. Mr. Jinnah told the council that the question had been carefully 
examined by the Working Committee yesterday and they had decided to depute 
Sardar Aurengzeb Khan to make personal enquiries and submit a report on 
Kazaks. He suggested that Nawabzada Rashid AH Khan could be associated 
with the enquiry. 

Mr. Jinnah also sought to disabuse Muslims of the idea that the League had 
large funds. He said that their only income amounted to about Bs. 14,000 a 
year, solely derived from gate money and membership subscriptions. Inspite of 
these handicaps, they were doing their best to serve the Muslims. He assured 
the Council that he and the Working Committee would not rest till proper 
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arrangements for the Kazaks had been made. Mr. Jinnah's suggestion was approved 
by the Council. Lastly, the Gonncil, while appreciating the action of the 
Government of India in releasing Allama Mashriqui resented the ban placed upon 
his movements outside Madras and urged upon the Government the need for 
immediate removal of those restrictions. 

League and Minibtries 

The Council rejected a resolution, appreciating "the exemplary sense of dis¬ 
cipline" shown by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Saadullah Khan In resigning 
from the National Defence Council. 

During discussion, Mr. Jinnah made a statement. He said that it was wrong 
to describe the Punjab Ministry as a League Ministry. In Bengal, he said the 

Legislative Assembly consisted of 250 members of which 123 were Muslims. 
Similarly in the Punjab, Muslims were in a minority in the Legislature. In Sind 

Muslims had a majority of 10 but that majority could be reduced to minority 

whenever seven Muslims joined the non-Miislim minority, as had been done at 
present. It was true that in the North West Frontier Province Muslims had 
a clear majority, but the League did not function at the time of the last elections. 
He was confident that the League will have a majority after the next elections. 
Mr, Jinnah said that under the existing constitution, which was an ei-porte 

constitution, as far as the League was concerned, the League in the nature of things 
could not form a Ministry and it was wrong to say that there was a League 
Ministry in any province, or the League was not representative of Muslima 
because it could not form a Ministry in any province, 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Reference of Holy Prophet in Text Books 

A resolution relating to references to the Holy Prophet and other Muslim 
saints ill the basic school text-books evoked some discussion. It was pointed out 
that unreverential language was used in regard to the Prophet of Islam in some 
of the United Provinces schools. Mi. Jinnah felt that the matter, although very 
important, was the primary concern of the Provincial Muslim Leagues. They 
had similar difficulty in Bombay and after the Congress Government had gone 
out of office, the objectionable textbooks were withdrawn by the Government, 
The best remedy would be to have committees to scrutinise all text-books for 
denominational schools so that nothing was included in the books by which the 
religious sentiments of any community were injured. He suggested that the 
Provincial Muslim Leagues should examine the whole- problem and 
bring up the question, if necessary, before the animal session of the League at 
Allahabad in April next. This suggestion was accepted by the House and the 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

ANNUAL SESSION—ALLAHABAD-Srd. to 6ih. APRIL 1942 

The Welcome Address 

The annual session of the All-India Muslim J.eagiie commenced at Allahabad 
on the 3rd. April 1942 in the Jinnah Ohaman amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Jinnah “Chainan’’ was beautifully illuminated and the huge pandal was packed 
to its full capacity, 

Mr. Mahomed AH Jinnah. tlie President, arrived in the pandal exactly at 9-40 
p.m. and was given a vociferous ovation by the crowd amidst shouts of 
"Jinnah Zindabaa,” ‘‘Muslim League Zindabad’’ and “Pakistan Zindabad." 

The chief "Salar” of the national guard with a drawn sword led the pro¬ 
cession. The President was accompanied by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Mr. Ghaz- 
nafarullah and Mr. Rizwanullab. 

On the dais were seated members of the Muslim League "Working Committee, 
the Muslim League Council, the members of the Reception Committee, a number 
of ladies and guests. Separate arrangements were made for purdah ladies on 
either side the dais. 

After the recital of prayers, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf. Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, delivered his address in English. The Nawab in his address, 
explained at length the Muslim demand for Pakistan, which he claimed 
had "an immesurable dynamic and potential value for the creation of a 
united India on the basis of treaties and engagements in co-operation 
with the British Government, which is undoubtedly giving a lead in transfoiming 
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j Empire into a Gommonvcealtb of Nations.” A united India, he 

added, would be an aeset to any federation or comity of nationa and that 
achieved only if all the four parties interested in India, namely, 
me Muslim nation, the Hindu nation, the British nation and the Indian 
States enmbined together to so adjust their differenees as to draw up a 
scheme of united independent sovereign slates in India which could easily 
merge themselves into a Federation or Commonwealth of Nations for the purpose 
of solving India 8 economic and defence problems irrespective of what form the poli¬ 
tical system of the country would take according to its genius and requirements of 
circumstances and situation. 

Dealing willi Muslim objections to a strong Central Government, the Nawab 
said that the MuBsalmana as a nation deemed it highly detrimental to their vital 
interests to accept any such Government at the Centre based upon the parliamen¬ 
tary democratic form of Government as this would mean that even in those 
provinces where they happened to he in majority, tliey could not have an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign state without being subordinate to the Government at the Centre, 
where the Hindus would bo in permanent minority. 

Considering the question to whom power should be tiausferred, the Chairman 
observed; ‘‘Obviously the power cannot be handed over to the Hindus, aUiiongh they 
happen to be in a majority, because the Mnssalmans do not agree to it. Similarly 
power cannot be handed over to the Miissalmaiis simply because the British Govern- 
nient snatched away the empire from them. If the power must necessarily devolve 
it must devolve on the Musealmaiis and the Hindus both, and if it is to be given 
to both it must be according to an agreed solution of the I'onsiiiiitionnl problems 
arrived at by the Hindus and the Muslims. If no agreement could be ached then 
it is tioBSible that some form of constitution may have to he imposed from above 
namely, by the British Common wealth of Nations and that obviouslv must .be 
based upon fauplay and justice to both the nations, not to mention tho classes and 
communities." 

Continuing, Sir Mahoramad Yusuf said: “If the English-speaking peoples with 
the same religion and same langnage could belong to a group of nations there is 
no reason why tho Hindus and the MuRBalmans slionUl not be treated ns two nations 
on the basis of incontroverliblo historical facts. The OongiTss demand for immedi¬ 
ate independence and transfer of power while the enemy is reaching the nptiroachcs to 
India, and in tho uhseiicc of any understanding between the Hindus and Mnssal 
mans, seems to lie fantastic, and selfish in the extreme, and savours of coercion of 
the British Ooyeniment iii the hour of its trial, 'I’he Sapin demand, whiln it 
may he practicable ns an interim arrangement, fondnmcnlally prejudices the basic 
demands of the Mussalmans and hence ennnot aehievc Ihe main pni| ore of uii "all- 
out war effort” against tim invaders of India. It has been lightly iipineeiated in 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill tliat a burned BUtUmrnt may lead to a grcul 
confusion and hamper even the present war rfibrls wlddi all classes and comniiini- 
ties are making against tho Axis nation. 8ir Stairoid Crii'ps has come out to India 
to dtsciisB the tentative terms of tiie declaration which lias to be made by (he British 
Goveriimciit based on the recouimcndations of a eommiltce of distinguished mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. Let us hope that some solution will be found for a re-adiiist- 
ment of the differences between (he Hindus and the Mussalmans and some scheme 
would be evolved which will be in consonance with the two nations theory of the 
Hindus and the Mussainmns apart from other nations that exist oil this continciit.’’ 

Mr. .Tlunab’s Presidential Address 


I.adies and Gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the great reception that 

you gave me at the station, I am proud to see that every month every year tho 

Muslim League is going forward by leaps and bonnds. I also thank the All-Dulia 
Muslim League that they have hououied me by eloetinp; me as president for this 
year. I congratulate all the woikers and oflice-hearcrs who have toiled and worbid 
from day to day for the last three mouths in making all these preparations 
that we see here. Let mo tell you that as we are growing in our strength we are 
growing in our power of organising and managing our affuirs better and better every day. 

Now I wish to tell you and want to pick up the thread since we met at 
Madras last year in our niiniil session. At Madras we defined our policy 
we defined our ideology, wo defined oiir programme, and I appeal to 

every one of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study it—not onlv 
study It but I appeal every one of you to make some beginning in one direction or 
other with regard to that programme aud the policy that we have laid down 1 
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don’t want to go on repeating things. There was a time when it was necessary to 
repeat things to make our people and those who opposed us to understand us. The 
propaganda of the League and the literature and the meetings and conferences that 
are being held throughout India, our Press and even oiir opponents’ Press has en¬ 
lightened US now as to what the real issues are before us, (Hear, Hear). 

Now let us talk less and work more. Not only that hut the grave inter¬ 
national situation and the war that is now on onr very borders and almost at our 
gates—that must force ns to realise how grave the danger is in front of us and we 
do not know what is going to happen. But ladies and ijentlemen, I must earnestly 
appeal to you, Musnlmans, organise yourself to meet all eventualities vhatercr may 
happen. (Hear, Hear). These are obvious truths tliat T am telling you and I really 
don’t think (hat now I should go on labouring and labouring because I think you 
have in my judgment to pick up the analogy: you are no longer infants but you 
have reached the age of discretion, and can act as men and women. On that point 
I shall say no more. 

Cripps Peoposat.s 

I know that the uppermost Buliject which is today not only engaging 
the attention of all India but is also engaging the attention of the whole 
world, is the mission of Sir Statlbrd Cripos on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
You have been following it from day to aay. Now I waul to tell you, as far as it 
is possible for me, and explain to yon as shortly as 1 can, this draft declaration of 
proposals which have emanated from His Majesty’s Government and tliey have coma 
to the conclusion that they are just and liiial. Let ns examine them and let us 
understand tlicra. I am not going into details. I am going to pick up the inain 
points. The main points that emerge from tliis document are, first the object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Itominion associated with 
the United Kingdom and other DominiouB by common allegiance to the Crown imt 
equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestio or external affairs. Here tliere may bo some doubts as to the functions. 
But that is a matter which will have to be considered when wo come to the signing 
of a treaty or treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. 

The next point that emerges is this, finmcdiately upon the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities steps shall be taken to set up in India in the manner described an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a now coiisiitntiou for Didia. So we sliall 
have an elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitution. I shall 
deal with it when I come to the clause which lays down liow that constitution' 
making body will be set up and liow it will 1)0 composed, 'J'lurd, there is a provi¬ 
sion for the participation of tlio Indian States. Fourth, His Majesty’s Government 
undertake to accept and implement fortliwiili the constitutions so framed. But sub¬ 
ject to this there are exceptions. The first exception is the right of any British 
Indian Province that is not prciiared to aeccjit tlie new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision living made f<ir its subsequent aoeession if 
it so decided, That is to say, the consiitution-msiking body when it completes the 
framing of the constitution and when that constitution so framed emerges from 
the deliberations of the conslitulion making body which will he, remember, a 
sovereign body, then it would be open for any province or provinces to say : “We 
are not in agreement with this constitution and iliertfoic we are not preiiared to 
accede to this eonstitiition”. 

Vu’aj. h'Atu'oii POR M0PI.IM.S 

But the most vital point and the most important of all the points so far as 
we are concerned particularly is as to how a province or luovinces will express 
their will and exercise their right. But that is not in the doctimcnt, A sugges¬ 
tion, however, has been thrown out by Bir Stnflbnl Cripiis and the suggestion is 
that if the province, the Legislative Assembly of tlio province, is in favour of 
accession by 60 votes, then it will bo an end of it. It means that the province is 
bound to accede. But if they get 59 and tlie minority ha|ipejiB to be 41 then there 
will be a plebiscite of the people of the province. Tlien of course the non-acced¬ 
ing provinces can among themselves by the same process form another union or a 
Dominion or any single province may stand by itself as a Dominion. That is the 
corollary. 

Then comes the provision for treaty, the treaty or treaties wiiich will have to be 
signed and made with the Dominion or Dominions that may be set up as well as 
with the Indian States acceding or not acceding. 1 told you that I would refer to 
the actual clauses of the proposals and bow the coustitution-iuaking body will be 
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set up or formed and the provision is this. Immediately upon the end of hoatilities 
the constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, unless leaders of the 
principal communities agree to some other machinery before the end of the hostili¬ 
ties. So at the end of the hostilities the constitution-making body will he composed 
by this method. Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elec¬ 
tions it would be necessary at the end of the hostilites, the entire membership of 
the lower houses of all provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college pro¬ 
ceed to elect the constitution-making body by a system of proportional representa¬ 
tion. This new body shall be in number about one tenth of the number of the 
electoral-college. Therefore, T think you understand that all the memhers of the 
assemblies of eleven provinces will meet together as one single electoral college and 
they will be roughly 1600 members and they will be entitled to elect one tenth, 
whtch means in all 160 members by means of proportional representation. That is 
the constitution-making body. 

After that we come to the Indian States who will be invited to send their 
representatives and the number will be according to their v)Opulntioii. But how 
they will be chosen it is not mentioned at all in this document—whether by nomi¬ 
nation or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this is the document so far as 
the future is concerned. 

The Pbebest 

But then there is a provision for the present also and that provision is 
this. While during the critical period which now faces India atid until the 
new constitution can he framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
full responsibility for the defence of India. They desire and invite the effective and 
immediate participation of the leaders of the pritxdpal sections of the Indian 
peojiles in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive help in 
the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India. 
The important words, ladies and Miitleroaii, are that the responsibility for the 
defence of Iixiia will be that of His Majesty’s Government and the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people will be invited in the counsels of their country. 
This was the original wording but later on it was modified in this way. Du¬ 
ring the critical period which now faces India and until the new constitution might 
be framed. His Majesty’s Government must inevitably hear the responsibility for and 
retain the control and direction of the defence of India as part of their world 
war effort. But this is the change in wording—“The task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India.” Then 
they say that His Majesty’s Government desire to invite the effective participation of 
the leaders of the principal sections in the counsels of their country. 

rilEFERSNCE FOE AlL-INDIA UnION 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document and let us put it in a few 
words what it means and how I understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implication of the status and the powers of the Dominion or the 
Dorainions that may be set up, that the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that. For that purpose a conslitutioii-making body 
will be set np which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body will start— 
and to use the language of Sir Stafford Grippe—” with a preference for an All- 
India Union.” 'J'hink what will be the composition of that body. The composition 
of that body would be that first of all it will be elected from amongst the members 
of the eleven assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor¬ 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is formed, 1 cannot 
conceive how they can come to any other conclusion except the Union, and that is 
why it is so composed. But after the constitution-making body has framed its cons¬ 
titution by a bare majority it is true that any single province or provinces who do 
not approve of that coustitiition are given a chance to go through another test 
which I shall explain here-after. But remember that at the most Musalraans even 
by separate electorates will not be more than 25 percent but by the system of pro¬ 
portional representation they might be less in number in the constitution-making 
body. Bo the overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim and therefore the proba¬ 
bilities are contemidated that the constitution may by a majority be in favour of 
only one Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the other point which is not there is, will the decision 
of this constitution-making body be taken by a bare majority or not ? Beading that 
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document as I do, clearly, it oomiot be anythinp; else because it is the accepted rule 
of every document that when wc want to lay down a specidc majority we state so. 
If you do not state so, then it means the rule of a bare majority. For instance, in 
our own constitution we have the clause that our constitution cannot be ehansed 
except by a majority of two-thirds. So that is the constitution-making body. If 
I may make a comment on this a little, Mr. Gamthi trill come to this conslitutum- 
making body ivith a dead certainty of getting a ctinstilution which will emerge for 
an All-India Union. Now when that is done, the procince nr provinces who would 
feel that it has been done, they are given the consultation: “no, no, you have yet 
another chance before you, are killed.” (Laugliter.) And what is lliat chsnce? The 
chance is this; it is not in the document. The suggestion of Sir Stafford Oripps— 
of coursQ various suggestions have been made, we shall also make our suggestions 
when the time comes but at present he has made a suggestion--he says look here, 
if 41 are against it then a plebiscite. 'I’hat is not the end of it. Plebiscite—so we 
shall have one more chance before we are dead. Whose plebiscite? Of course the 
plebiscite of the province. Whose sdf-determinalion do you want to ascertain ? 
Helf determination of the two nalioiis put togctlier or one nation alone? (Hear, 
Hear). The anawer is: “of course of both together”. Thai is another chance and 
if you. yet the plebiscite in your favour, then at least you will escape the slaughter 
house, before our Kurbani is made, (laughter). This is the point of a most vital 
character so far as Muslim India is concerned. 

Slaughter of Muslim Nation 

'Ihen with regard to the inesent, gentleman, 1 can toll yon nothing except this 
document hccaiise it entirely depends as to what will be the final picture. T cannot 
throw any light on it. I have explained to you, and ] hope correctly, and if I am 
not correct 1 shall certainly stand corrected by Sir Stafford Crippa or any body else. 
After explaining the draft, declaration of the propiosals I think I am echoing your 
feelings when I say that the Musalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity and 
integrity of the Muslim nation has not been expressly recognised. (Hear. Hear.) 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the real issues 
and by nue.rumphasising the territorial entity of the provinces which are mere acci¬ 
dents of Ih'itish policy and administrative divisions i.s fundamentally wrong. (Hear, 
Hear.) Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the right of national self-determi¬ 
nation is uneguivocally recognised. (Hear, Hear.) It must be. realised that India 
was never a country or a nation. India's problem is inter-national in this sub¬ 
continent and differences, cultural, social, political and economic are so fundamental 
that they cannot be corerad up, concealed or confused hut must be handled by all as 
realists. The alleged power of the minority in the matter of cessation suggested in 
the document is illusory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of one 
All-India Union in all Ike provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab 
will be at the mercy of the Hindu ninority in those provinces who will exert themselves 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping Musalmans tied to the chariot wheel of 
Hindudom. Thus the Musalmans will he doomed to subjection in all the provinces. 
(Hear, Hear,) We cannot barter away with our consent the future for the present 
wliile fully realising the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all our 
anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will be a 
crime on out part to ptosterity and generations of hundred milions of Muslim India 
to come (Hear Hear.) 

As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in the central 
and provincial governments which we are told must be considered within the frame¬ 
work of the existing constitution, it is ditiiciilt to gather from the document any¬ 
thing definite and concrete, for it must necessarily depend upon the full picture 
when it is disclosed and it is not known to ns. not is it before ns as yet, Tlie docu¬ 
ment is a bare skeleton of tlie proposals and obviously requires a lot of filling in 
and adjusting before it can be made acceptable and it is one of these cases when the 
details will become more vital than the bare statement of certain principles. It has 
roused our deepest anxieties and grave apprehensions specially with reference to the 
Pakistan scheme which is a matter of life and death for Muslim India (Hear 
Hear.) We will therefore endeavour that the principle of Pakistan which finds only 
veiled recognition in the document should be conceded in unequivocal terms and 
until we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out or accede thereto is defined 
to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see that the history of Palestine should be 
repeated as it was after the last war (Hear Hear,), after we have paid for the 
promises in blood, money and material. The document shows that Pakistan is trea- 
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ted ft8 B remote possibility end that a dehntte preference for a new Indian Union 
wbicli in the mnio objective and snKgcstioii and tlie rule of procedure and the 
process indicated in the document and the interviews and explanations of Sir 
Stafford <ji'ii)ps so far are af^ainKt ns on,7 «« atv called npon to play the game with 
a loaded dice. Our Workinj; Oommittee is encaged, as you know since the ‘dVth of 
March in the task of most careful and searching examination of these proposals. I 
trust tbiil. in order to give real effect to the princiiiles o£ Pakistan and Muslim self- 
determination, His Majesty’s Gnverninenl and Sit Stafford Cripps will not hesitate 
and make the necessary adjnstmunls on their behalf. Let us hope that there will 
emerge out of these negotiations a Betllnment that will be just, honourable and 
dually B"ceptal)lo to all. (liond applause.) 

Resolutions— ttnd. Day Allahahml -Sth. April 194‘i 

The second sitting of the open session of tha League began on tho 5th. April 
in the Ijcaguo Pandal at “.Tinnah Ohanian” under tho presidentsliip of Mr. if. A. 
Jiniiah, 

Coinloluuce 

At Hie outset, a coudoloiico resolution was moved froiu the ehair placing on 
record “tlia (’onfaience's deep sense of sorrow and gri.cf at the sad and untimely 
demise of Mawab Sir Shah Wmax Khan of Mamdot, which is an irreparablo loss 
to the oountry in general ami tha Muslim nation in particular.” 

Mr. .Tiiinah, in moving the vasolntion, referred to the lute Nawab of Mamdot 
as a loyal and sincere worker and a great ehiirapiou of Pakistan. Mr. Jiniiali 
offered his sincero sympathy to Nawab TfUkhar Jlassiiin, tho son of the late 
Nawab, who was present on the dais. The resolution was passed all standing. 

Emergency Power lor Mr. tlliiuah 

Mr. hpciliant, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, moved a resoUitioii authorising tiie 
President ‘‘til! tlio next ss.ssion. to take any step or action he may consider neces¬ 
sary in futherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems 
proper, provided it is consistent with the principles, policy and goal of tlie T,eagu 0 
or any resoluiiun expressly passed l>y tho eessious of llie All-India Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Ispahani, referring to the present intenintional Biluation and the a)>proacb 
of the enemy within the striking distance of India, suitl that it was necessary to 
give such powers to Mr. Jinnah, because ho might have to take during any emerg¬ 
ency momentous decisions, when it might, not be possible for him to consult the 
Working Committee or the Oouneil. He said that the Muslims had confidence 
and implicit faith in Mr. Jinnali. and no one would feel reluctant to give him 

this authority, which would he used by liim in the best interests of the Muslims 
and the country. 

Maiilana Jamal Mian of Ijucknow seconded the resolution. 

Maui.anv H.reitAT Mohani’s Amendmeni’ Ruled Out 

Maulana Hasnt Uohani wanted In move an amendment at this stage to the 
following effect: "As the object of this rcsoliilion, which is to appoint the Qaid-e- 
Azsm dictator for one year, i's to prevent the Muslim League from expressing any 
opinion about tho Cripps Proposals, I give notice of my intention to move my 

resolution as an amendment to this resolution.” 

Mr, Jinnah ruled the amendment out of order. He said that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani had moved a resolution in the Buhjecls Committee, but it had been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority after full discussion. According to the I^eague cons- 
tilution, a resoliUion which fiad been negatived in tho Subjects Committee could 
not be moved in tha open session, ami it aiipeared that the Maulana wanted to 

evade this rule, Mr. Jinnah said that tho first part of the Manlana’s amendment 
was entirely incorrect and the object of the reaolution was not to appoint him (Mr. 
Jinnah) a dictator. He said that a similar resolution was passed at Madras. The 
main object of the resolution, he pointed out, was to give oertain specific powers to 
tha President to he exercised in case of emergency. He said that neither the Work¬ 
ing Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. He added that 
many questions arose which required immediate attention. He expiained that it 
had been specifically made clear in the resolution that the step or action taken by 
the President should be in furtlieranee of the objects of the Muslim League and 
should bo consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League. Thus, con¬ 
cluded Mr. Jiiinah. the preamble of Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s amendment was 
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incorrect and the object was to manoeuvre to evade the League constitution. The 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

[It was learnt that the resolutiou of Maiilana Hasrat Mohani, which had been 
negatived by the Subjects Committee, and which he wanted to move as an amend¬ 
ment to Mr. Ispabani’s resolution before the open session, suggested that the Muslim 
League could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 
Stafford Grippe.] 

Maulana aagrai Mohani opposed Mr. lapahani’s resolution. As he rose to 
oppose it, there were continuous and insistent shouts from the crowd of “sit down” 
and “we don't want to hear you.” Mr. Jinnah, intervening, said that everyone had 
the right to freedom of speech and the Maulana should be allowed to have his say. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said that he never disowned Mr. Jinnah as the Qaid- 
O’Asara and had always recognised him as a great leader, but it was possible that 
at this critical juncture, Mr. Jiiiiiab, if hc was given unfettered powers, might take 
a wrong decision, namely, accept the Cripps Proposals. Maulana Hasrat Mohani said 
that according to the established creed of the Muslim League, the object of the 
Muslims of India was to establish completely independent zonal States, whose cons¬ 
tituent units should also be autonomous and sovereign, and the Muslim League 
could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The proposals could only lead to the establishment of a single Dominion 
or two or more Dominions, possibly including a Pakistan Dominion, but the 
proposals would certainly not give completely independent and sovereign States 
as envisaged in the League creed. Mr. Jinnah, he reiterated, might take the wrong 
decision and accept the juoposals. 

Chaudhury Khaliquzamtnan supported the resolution. 

The main resolution as proposea by Mr. Ispahan! when put to vote was car¬ 
ried by the House with the single dissentient vote of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Muslims & the War Emergekcv 


Chaudhary Khaliquzamman next moved the following resolution : “This session 
resolves that a Committee be appointed by the President to take forthwith all 
necessary and efi'ective steps for the protection of tlie life, honour and property 
of Mussalmans in consultation with the Provincial Leagues and to submit a weekly 
report to the President of the steps taken to carry out the above mentioned 
objects”. 

The mover emphasised the need on the part of the Muslim population to 
eschew panic in the present situation. He said that it would not do to start 
running away. The need of the hour was for them to organise themselves and 
have volunteers and nurses and organise relief work, etc., under local branches of 
the League to meet all craergentdes and eventualities. 

Maulana Akrara Khan of Bengal, a member of the Working Committee of the 
League, seconded the resolution and Sir Abdullah Haroon supported it. They also 
emphasised the points mentioned by the mover. Diseussiou on the resolution 
was not finished when the session adjourned to meet again on the next day. 

Mr. Jinnah decorated a national guard volunteer from Qanauj, Mohammad 
Yaqnb, with the gold medal, which liad been awarded to him by the Reception 
Committee, for pluck and promptness in putting out a fire in a portion of the main 
pandal last evening at risk to ins person. 

RESOLUTIONS—Sr d. Day—ALL AH A BAD—6th. APRIL ISIS 


The open session of the Muslim lAtague, on resumption on the 6th, April 1942, 
continued discussion ou Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman’s resolution authorising the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Jinnah, to appoint a Committee to take forthwith all necessary and 
effective Btei>s for the protection of life, honour and proi)eity of Mussalmans. 

The resolution was further supported by Haji Sattar (for the Madras Province), 
Mr. G. M. Syed (for Sind), Mr. Cnundrigar (for Bombay), all members of the 
Muslim League Working Committee, and Mr. Mohd. Ismail (for Bihar), Mr. 
Mustafa Shan Gilani (for the Punjab), Khan Bahadur Mohd, Momin, Joint Secre¬ 
tary, All-India Muslim League (for Bengal), Syed Abdul Rauf Shah (for 0. P.), 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni, and Mr. Karimul Reza, ji.l.a. They all 
stressed the need for organising the District and City Muslim Leagues throug- 
out the country to meet any eventualities that might arise due to the approach 
of war to the very doors of India. 

Return Aizaz Rasool (United provinces), supporting the resolution, stressed 
the part which women could play in cases of emergency. She made special men- 
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tion of nurging, first aid and other relief work, which could be taken up by 
women. 

Bvgum Mohammad Alt entered a strong plea for educating women so 
that they could effectively ghare the responsibilities of men in these critical times. 
She exhorted Muslim women to join the I.cague and organise themselves. 

Mr. Jtnrmli, explaining the rcRolntion, referred to the "grave internal and ex¬ 
ternal dangers at this juncture” and the needs to save life, honour and property of 
100 million MussalmauB. He said that it did not mean that they did not also 
have the concern and care of other fcllowmen belonging to different communities, 
castes and iu'et'<ls. He emphasised that the Muslims should organise themselves 
in a systematic and iilauned m.anncr without any loss of time. 

On the Committee, Mr. Jinnah continued, should be the right sort of men, 
capable and selfless, who could command confidence and reBi>oct of the people. 
The function of the tlommittee will be to deal with the situations as they might 
arise in different provinces and keep in touch wilh the various rrovincial District 
and Primary Loagnes, and guide them to put into effect measures suggested 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah made a special reference to emergencies like shortage of food¬ 
stuff’s and other necessaries of life and the rise in prices, and said that tliey must 
be dealt with. He said that there may be villages or towns in which Muslims were 
in a handful minority, and he had grave airprehensions about them in case of 
any disorder. He suggested that they should be in cases of emergency brought 
at any cost or sacritice to places where there were a larger number of Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted nnanimonsly. 

ExroLSiON OF Mr. Fazlui. Uiiq 

A resolution moved by Mautana .Tamal Mian, and unanimously adopted by the 
session placed on record “its sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action 
of the President in expelling from membership of tiic Muslim Ijcaguc Mr. 
A. K. Fa/dul Huq, who has completely forfeited the confidence of Mussalmans 
by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally in India and particularly in 
Bengal”. 

The mover said that this resolution would show that Muslims througont India 
were behind Mr. Jinnah in the action he took against Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

.Assistanou to Evacdbes 

Another resolution adopted unanimously by the session expressed heart-felt 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had settled down in Java, Burma, 
Malaya and Singapore, and who have had to lose their all and sail homewards 
in most tragic cheumstaiiccs in over-crowded and under-vaovisioned ships or trail 
backwords across foiests and mountains foodlcss and without shelter for weeks on. 

The resolution “condemned the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discrimination against Indian nationals in the matter of accommodation, route, 
facilities, food and water” and demanded of the Government of India to take imme¬ 
diate and effective steps to evacuate oilier compatriots still in Burma by evacuat¬ 
ing them at the earliest possible moment and to place at their disposal available 
means of transportation and every possible facility. 

The resolution drew the attention of the Government of India to the inade¬ 
quate arrangements made for giving relief and succour to Indian evacuees who 
are reaching Chittagong and Madras Coastal ports amongst other places. 

The resolution further called upon the Provincial and District Muslim Leagues 
to render eveiy possible assistance to evacuees. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Nasimuddin and supported by the hou. Mr, 
Pasha, Member of the Council of State. 

Status of Baluchistan 

The League, by a resolution moved by Qiui Mohammad Isa of Baluchistan. 
Member of Uie Working Committee, and nnaniraously adopted, demanded that "the 
Province of Baluchistan bo forthwith raised to the same constitutional level as the 
other provinces.” 

Alarming Grain Shortage 

A resolution pul from the Chair drew "the atlentiou of the Governmeut of 
lodm to the grave situation that has been created in the country due to grain short¬ 
age, particularly of wheat, paddy and ‘dnP and requested the Government to 
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take immediate sters for the conBerration of grain and other foodstuflH tor the 
peopies of India.” 

An amendment in the Constitution adopted by the session increased the re¬ 
presentation from Baluchistan on the Council of the Muslim Tjeague from five 
to ten. 

Restrictions on Am.ama Mashriqi 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and unanimously adopted by 
the session “This session of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to remove all restrictions imposed upon Allama Mnshrioi and also to 
lift the ban on the Kbaksar movement and release unconditionally all the Khaksar 
prisoners.” 

Another resolution urged upon the Government of India “to review and rescind 
the order of internment in a distant province, passed against Nairabzada Abdul 
Rehan Khan Rugti of Baluchistan, because, the resolution said, there had been no 
judicial enquiry or finding establishing the justification of the said order, and in the 
absence of such a position, the step taken against him seemed to be arbitary, unjust 
and one capable of terrorising and demoralising the general Muslim population of 
the province. 


The Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference 

PLENARY SESSION—SERAjaUNJ—mh. FEBRUARY Wifi 

Presldentl‘1 Address 

The plenary session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference was 
held at Seraigunj (Bengal) on the tsth. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mohomed Alt Jinnah, who in the course of his address said:— 

So far as the British Government is concerned, up to the present moment 
their position is that of ‘nothing doing.’ The August proposal still stands. We 
have accepted the priucipics of this proposal, but as they have come to translate 
that proposal, they have destroyed its principles by whittling these down by making 
us ail offer which no decent, solt-respecling organisation can accept.” 

Criticising the Congress, ho referred to the observation made by Mr, 
gopalachariar in the course of a recent speech that “there are two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims,” and said: “this is the first time one of the 
foremost leaders of the Congress has had the frankness to declare that the Congress 
is a Hindu organisation, and I declare that the Congress does not represent anybody 
except Hindus and tliat the Muslim League represents Muslim India. I think there 
is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms, and on any other terms.” 

Coming to the problems of Bengal, he made a review of the incidents that 
led to the expulsion of Mr. A, K. Fazl-ul-Huq from the League and to the forma¬ 
tion of the new Ministry in the province. He pointed out: ‘ With all this generous 
survey, I ask you what is your verdict ? Is this not a case of gross betrayal and 
treachery, not only to the Muslim League, but to Muslim India?” 

Governor’s Action 

Criticising the action of the Governor of Bengal during the last ministerial 
crisis, Mr. Jinnah said that the Governor, instead of following the ordinary course 
which was being followed even in the British Parliament, instead of calling the 
leader of the largest party, he encouraged a man to canvass, before being commission¬ 
ed, to form a Ministry, which practice was, to his mind, highly “improiier and 
derogatory to the honour of any leader who claimed to be so.” He maintained that 
the Coalition Party being dissolved, the Governor should Iiave called the leader 
of the largest party, which was the Muslim League Party, to form a Ministry, 

In this connection, Mr Jinnah referred to the recent announcement of the 
Government of Bengal regarding the appointment of Wlii|ia in the Legislature, and 
inquired of the Governor, whether in his own country in a Pailinmeiit ot 615 mem¬ 
bers, there were 17 Whips. Had they ever beard anywhere in fliis world that a 
Legislature of 250 members required 17 men to whip them. 

The number of Parliamentary Secretaries to be appointed by the Government 
would also not be less than 17, and thus the total number of oflicials and Miuisters 
and others came to something like 45 or 50, Out of 119 members, which he be¬ 
lieved was wrong and getting shaky now, at least 50 had been kept by providing 
jobs. This was the position of the Ministry of Bengal, 
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EsplaiiiinK tbe position of tlie Muslim Ijcague and the Muslim League Party 
in the Assembly after the formation of the new Ministry, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Opposition was entitled and had every right to go and appeal to tbe eleetorates that 
Mr. FazUul-Haq and those who were with him were elected by them and that they 
were now doing the greatest possible harm to the interest of Bengal Muslims and 
Muslim India. But the position is this that every step is resorted to not to come 
forward openly and appeal to the people. Who prevents thorn from doing that? 
They do not do that because almost 99 per cent of Bengal Muslims are against them." 

Defence Act Measures 

He strongly criticised the action of the Government in taking measures against 
League members under tlie Defence of India Act, and said : " Let mo say from this 
platform that if His Execlleney the Governor of Bengal does not stop this without 
delay, in Bengal there will arise a situation for which there is no parallel in the 
history of Bengal during the British Raj. We are not going to be suppressed 
and oppressed or tyrannised by this wretched Ministry which does not represent 
tbe Muslims. 

“ I hope that the eyes of the Viceroy will also open with regard to this issue. 
If they want to be constitutional and if they want to have this issue to be tested 
constitutionally, let us have fresh elections, let us go to our people, and let us take 
their verdict, to which we are willing to bow down.” 

Speaking about the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that it was found from the 
speeches of Congress leaders, at any rate in their language, in their talking, that 
there was less aggressiveness and arrogance. In his recent speech at Madras, Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar frankly admitted that the President of the Muslim League had 
got a true following of the Muslima and that there were two powerful popular 
organisatioiiB of Biudus and Muslims, 

"This," he said, “ is the first time that one of the foremost leaders of the 
Congress liad the frankness to admit that the Congress is a Hindu OTganisBtiori, 
This is the truth, ai\d I appeal to Mr. Qandhi to bow before the truth, and I 
declare that the Congress does not reiiresent anybody except the Hindus and 
that the Muslim League represente Muelim India. If this is admitted, then I 
think there is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms and on no other terms," 

Division op India 

Discussing the question of parlitioniug India as demanded by the League, Mr. 
Jinnah made a reference to the ‘‘latest pronouncement of the great international 
statesman, Van Ht Jawahar Lull Nehru, who always thinks in terms of international 
problems, and for whom India does not exist,” and said that in this pronounce* 
ment. Pandit Nehru expressed astonishment how the Muslim League could talk of 
partitioning India and of forming a separate Muslim bloc when some Islamic coun¬ 
tries, who were separate Muslim blocs, had lost their freedom, etc. 

‘‘Well,” said Mr. Jinnah, "I can say to Pandit Nehru, ray dear friend, let us 
look after ourselves and see how we can stand by ourselves. May I know from 
him when, now that big and powerful nations could not stand alone, how the whole 
of India could stand by itself alone ?” Mr. Jinnah maintained that the scheme 
of partitioning India, as envisaged in ‘Pakistan,” was so simple that all educated 
men and even a large body of educated people, had understood what it meant. 

A Pbacticai. Issue 

Discussing the question of interim and future constitution of India, Mr. Jinnah 
said that it was a practical issue of immediate importance. It was being emphasised 
what was to be done immediately and, with regard to that, be only wanted them to 
understand how matters now stood. 

“Gn the one hand,” he went on, "the British Government are holding fast to 
the August OSer, which consists of two parts—one par t is the declaration of Bis 
Majesty's Government’s policy with regard to the future coustitution of India and 
the other part is that in the interim period the British Government propose to 
expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General and associate the major 
political parties by allowing them to send their representatives in the Council. 

The Congress had definitely and clearly taken up the position that they are not 
prepared to have anything to do with any kind of change, or changes, or expansion 
of the Government in the Centre, or in any provinces, within the framework of the 
present constitution. Therefore, the Congress did not accept the basic principle 
underlying this proposal of His Majesty's Government of August 8. 
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Then there ere other particB who are doinp; reconaisaance or patrol work of 
the Congress, such as, the Hindu Mahasabha. the Liberal Federation and the Non- 
party Conference, who are one and the same and who are ready to tumble in. All 
of them have the same objective, that is. to crrrner the British Government. 

" What they cannot acliieve by friendly talks, they want to achieve by backdoor 
policy, and they call it the national Government, But to whom the national 
Government will be responsiltle ? Not to the nation which does not exist of course, 
nor to the nations which do exist, but to the Crown, which means the Governor- 
General and the Viceroy because the Crown is merely a symbol. 

“They think that it they can entrap the British Government by this method, 
their next cry will be : “ 'I'he Viceroy is a tyrant, the Viceroy is unconstitutional, 
he is overriding the rnajority decision of his Cabinet every time. Therefore, it must 
now be made responsible to the Legislature.’ These all are not words, but a game 
through which I think, even a blind man can see. Why do not they, instead of 
putting the cart before the horse, put the horse before the cart, and say this is our 
complete scheme. 

“ Well, that is the position so far as the Hindu leadership is concerned. So 
far as the British Government are concerned, up to the present moment their position 
is that of ‘nothing done’. The August proiiosal stands. 

League rosiTios 

“ So far as we are concerned, our position is this that while we have accepted 
the principle of the August proposal, when they have come to translate it they had 
destroyed the principles by whittling them down, by making us an oflFer which no 
decent self-respecting organisation can accept. Therefore, our position is this that 
we are willing, provided we get a real share not only in the authority in the govern¬ 
ment of the Centre, but in all the provinces. 

" Once the other side accepts that principle, namely, the Congress—and it is 
no use really saying that the Congress does not represent a solid body of Hindu 
opinion—there will be something to discuss. The Congress certainly to-day repre¬ 
sents a solid body of Hindu opinion. TTie bodies other than the Congress have 
really no claim to speak on behalf of the Hindus, except for themselves. Let the 
Congress accept that principle, let them also say that they also want the real 
share, then we will sit down and consider.” 

In conclusion Mr. ]innah said: “ Let us stand firm, united, consolidated. 
Harness and prepare yourselves, the Muslims of Bengal, under this flag, and I 
assure yon that we shall win, and let me declare as your [’resident of the All-India 
Muslim League, with all the responsibility of what I am saying, that no amount 
of repression, no amount of persecution, will make us budge aii inch from the right 
position which we believe we arc in, and that Muslim India is to-day strong enough 
to resist ; and that if you coerce us and if yoirforce ns, there will be a situatiOQ 
not only in Bengal, but the whole of India, for which there is no parallel. We 
are prepared, we are earnest, and we are not merely talking. Do not force the issue 
upon us. You will ruin yourselves if you do that. 

Resolutions 

The conference demanded the dissolution of the provincial Legislature and the 
issue of an order by the Governor of Bengal for a fresh election. It expressed its 
complete want of confidence in the present Ministry, formed by Mr. A. K, Fazl-ul- 
Hiiq in defiance of the policy and principle of the All-India Muslim League, and 
demanded the resignation of the representatives of the Muslim constituencies who 
had joined the Progressive Party and the Progiessive Coalition Party from the 
Assembly and the Council, ns they had lost the confidence of their voters and of 
the Muslim public, and challenged them to seek re-election on their new ticket. 

The conference condemned the “ repressive ))Olicy of the present Govern¬ 
ment which aims at the suppression of the Muslim League organisation and the 
legitimate civil rights of the people, particularly its ill-conceived campaign, against 
Muslim students and the gross misnse of the extraordinary powers assumed by 
Government on account of the war situation, by employing the Defence of India 
Rules for the furtherance of personal ends and party tactics.” 

It endorsed and reiterated its whole-hearted faith in the ideal of Pakistan, and 
expressed the firm determination of Muslim Bengal to make every sacrifice nece- 
isary for its early attainment. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Governor of Bengal to 
“ drive Dr. Syamoprasad Mookerjee from office as Minister of the Crown, as be, 
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while in office, offered htmeelf for arrest by defyin" the orders of another provincial 
Government in British India namely, the Bihar Government, established by the 
Government of India Act and deriving its authority from Ills Majesty the King 
Emperor.” 

Resolutions, e.xpressing satisfaction at ‘‘ the country-wide allegiance of the 
Muslim of Bengal to the ideals, polii y and programme of the Muslim League ; 
demanding immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all conditions under which 
Allama Mashriqi has been released ; calling upon all Muslim organisations to form 
defence guards for tlie maintenance of order and discipline among Ibo populace in 
the event of air raids and other possible armed attacks ; and recording the heartfelt 
sympathy of the conference with the Muslims of Bhagalpur, who are alleged to 
have been subjected to oppreBsioiis at the hands of Hindu Mahasabhaites, were 
also adopted at the conference.” 

The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

General Seorctary’s Report 

The history of the Muslim Students’ Federation can l)e traced back to the year 
1937 when some Muslim students of Bengal seceded from the A. 1. Students’ 
Federation and organised themselves separately. The reason for the step was the 
same which had compelled Muslims in general to leave as a body the A. 1. National 
Congress and resuscitate the Muslim League. And just as the Muslim League met 
with strong opposition from the Congress, Muslim studeiUs of Bengal met with 
immediate opposition to their efforts to form a separate organisation of their own. 
Various were the reasons advanced against the step and many were the obstacles 
put in their way. It was said that students should be above communal considcra' 
tioiia and that interests of all students, Muslim and noii-Muslim, were the same. 
Many Muslim students themselves were set to oppose the formation of the new 
organisation. But realising that the A. I. Students’ Federation was a thoroughly 
Congress-minded organisation and that the Congress itself had become an anti- 
Muslim body, Muslim students in Bengal, and presenily in oilier provinces also, 
persevered iu their purpose of breaking away from boslile iiifliieiicee, 

To Mr. Mohd. Noman of Aligarh goes the credit of laying the foundation of 
the All-'ndia Muslim Students’ Federation. \Vitb commendable energy and singular 
devotion he took up the task of the organisation of tlio Muslim student community 
into one body. Presently Qaid-e-Aiavi Mohd. Ali Jinnah e.'ticiided bis blessing to 
the Federation and the Raja Sahib of Mahmudahad slioiildered the heavy respon¬ 
sibility of action as the president of the organisation. 

Since then the Federation has continued to grow in strength and popularity 
and now has branches in all the'^iroviiices. The most imjiortant and active 
branches affiliated with the parent body are in Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., C. P., Delhi, Mysore and at Aligarh. The Federation undoulitedly 
is a force in the country to-day. 

To Bengal again goes the credit of giving the lead in the matter of active 
participation in politics and to make sacrifices in the cause of Islam. The recent 
developments in the province and the part played by the Muslim Students’ Federa¬ 
tion has shown that the Muslim youth can give a good account of itself in the 
struggle in which the Muslim League is involved. 

Pun,TAB Gbimnisation 

At the time when the A. 1. M. S. F. was in its infancy Muslim students in 
the province realised their duty of forming their own Federation. Messrs. Hamid 
Nizami, Khiirsliid Alam took up the task. An CNtcnsive tour of the province was 
undertaken by them in the year 1937-38 and the message of unity and organisation 
preached. Nest year some of the workers of the Federation, uartieulaily Khan Ahdun 
Sattar Khan Niazi, took up the propagation of the Khilafnt PaUistuu ideal and this 
gave an impetus to the youth movement and it began to attract attention of the 
people at large. Mirza Abdul Hamid then took charge of the Federation and till 
last year continued to strengthen it vigorously. 

Pakistan Confekenoe 

The Pakistan Conference, organised by the Federation last year, under the 
presidentship of the Qaid-e-Azam, created history. It was as a result of the untir¬ 
ing work of Ch, Nazurullah Khan, General oecretary, and Ch. Mahd Sadiq, 
TTeasuret, that the Conference was such a sacccss. Mirza Abdul Hamid, President, 
and b's co-workers all worked day and night to make the Conference the lucceH 
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that it was. ft was the first sneh enterprise of its kind. Those who deserve men¬ 
tion were: Z, K. UnHk, Ashfaq Bokhari, Mamur nl-Haq, Mohd Ashrof and 
Malik Sadiij. 

It would be mifidi not to moiUioii sonic of those oalsiders who helped us 
i^enei'oiisly by money and advice. The Nawab Sahib of Mcimdot, President, P. P. 
Si. L., comes firsl. without whose penerosity the Conference could not be held indeed. 
The federation is also indebted to tlie Ilimayat-e-Islam for ttrantinf; us the use of 
the Islnmin CoIIcho ground, and its Piesident, Shaikh Sir Abdul Qadir, for 
guidance in the mutter nnd advice. We arc also thankful to Principal Khawnja 
Gil Mohammad for the help and cncoiiragenieni ho gave ue. 

iVIiiHiJM Girls’ Fi.:iikratiojj 

The need of a girl’s seotion of the P. M. S. P. was keenly felt, but without 
the help of Lady Abdul Qudir, Fatima Begum Sahiba and IMiss M. Qnreshi, 
it could have scarcely been possible to do so Biiccessfnlly, IVe are thankful 
to them and for their help in the arrangements for ladies in the Conference. 
\Vc also thank the Press, specially the ‘ Eastern Times" and the ’’Orient Press” 
for giving wide pnlilicitv to onr endeavoniB. 

Soon after the Confcrciioe it was de<-ided that the Federation should have a 
non-staulent iiresident. Aeconlingly Mian Bashir Ahmed, Bar-at-Law, editor, 
the •‘llnmaviin” was elected president.. The elioico was widely approved on all 
siiles. The Federation is at present working iindtjr the guidance of the Mian Sahib. 

On cleclion, the immediate tusk before the President wus the imjdemcnting 
of the two main resolutions passed at the vopeit session of the Pukistan Conference, 
viz., the draftitig of the constitution of the Federation and carrying the message 
of the League to the masses tlirongh a rural propaganda sub-committee which 
was formed tor the purpose. 

The first task was completed by the President with the help of Messrs Hamid 
Nizami. Molid Sliufi and Humid Ali. The constitution is u model of democratic 
idealism. 

Primary OiutANJSATios 

As liiero were no I'voiierly eonstituted primary branelies of the Federation it 
was decided liuit general elections Hhotiid be foregone and that Mian Bashir 
Alimad sbonhl nominaic a Working Comniitteo and oHice-l)earers and that when 
the work of organisation is comy'letcd. election shotdd be held in the month of 
November. The orgaiiisalion work was taken up in earnest and very soon we 
had protiptly consiitiited and active branehts at Lyulipnr, Rawalpindi, Gnjrat, 
Campiitllpnr, Peshawar, Wazirahad, GnjranwalB, Amritsar, Jnllnndiir, Ludhiana, 
Ambala, Karnal. Ferozpnr, tsialkot, Malerkolla, Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan 
and elsewhere, 

'I'ho Muslim Girls’ Federation did not lag behind and established branches 
at various places Miss M. Qureshi deserves s|>eeial credit for her work in going 
from college to college for the eslahlishmcnt of the branches. Now the students 
of (he .linnah College for girls have consolidated the orgnnisation and enrolled 
about 1.000 members. 

The organisational work was completed within three months of the Pakistan 
Conference and before the summer vacations, oven lliough our annual examinations 
intervened soon after the Conference. During this yieriod Raja Ahmed Khan and 
Malik Mohd. Badik also carried on work in the Government and Islaniia Colleges 
in connection with the Adult Fdncalion Bchenie. 

Kuhai, PliorAGAMPA 

Lining the summer the Federation worked along with the League in Lahore 
and condnofed a number of public meetings in condemnation of those who had 
ioiiied the so-called National-1 >elence Council in defiance of the A. 1. M. L. 
mandate. Happily the incident was soon closed so far as the Punjab was 
concerned. During the summer vactions the Kural Proyiaganda Suh-Committee 
of the Federation undertook an oxlensive tour of the roofussil in order to take 
the message of die League to the masses in rural areas. Districts thus visited 
were: Shcikhupiira. Rawalpindi .lullundiir, Hialkot, Gujrat and Lyalipur, 

'I’he workers among whom JMessrs. Z. K. Malik, Nasrnllah Khun, Md. Sadiq, 
Ilyas (jureslii and Zahnr Alum deserve special mention, delivered numerous speeches 
and exttlanied the Pukistan ideal to the villagers. They also established branches 
of the lipague nnd the Federation at the various (daces. The Pakistan Rurai 
Propaganda Bub-Committee has issued a separate report on the subject. 
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Ae soon an the colleges reopened, preparations were ect afoot to 
hold the general elections according to the new consiitiition. Primary branches 
were properly constituted by the t)rgani8ing Secretary and a Council was set up. 
Oning to certain diBimillics ivliicli then arosi; Mr, Mohd. Noman, Dejnity President, 
A. 1. M. S. K., had to visit l.ahoic to guide the elections. The Federation estab¬ 
lished 13 different departments, each with their conveners and office-bearers. These 
are: Edn.'ation (Raja Aiimad Khan), Political J’ropaganda (Zahur Alam Shaheed), 
Lectures and Debates (Gu!‘nr fhisMin), Oonstitution Committee (Iflikliar Ullah), 
Idbiary {Raja JkmtKl Khan), Viiliinteers (Raja Rhcr AH), Pro[)agnuda (Unas 
Qureshi) Urdu (Hamid Ali Khan) and Funds (Mohd. AsJiraf). These departments 
are fnnetiotting properly. 

The Lyallpttr branch of the Federation uinlertook, during the I'eriod tinder 
review, to hold two conferences, which proved eminently successful. The first was 
the Edncatiorial Coiifercncc held under tlic presidentship of Haji Sir Abdullah 
Haroon and the second was the PaVistan Conference under the presidentship of 
Malik Barkat Ali, M.li.A. 'I'he success of these conferences under difficult circumstances 
has brought laurels to the Lyallpur Muslim students. And now the Rawaliiindi 
braucli is taking upon itself the arduous task of holding tlie 2ud Aiiiiual tticssion 
of the Federation. 

Second Seision—Rawalpindi—7th. & 8th, March 1942 

Presideullal Address 

Tito becoiul annual session of the Punjab Muslim .'Students'Federation was held 
on the 7th. & 8tli. March 1942 at Rawalpindi in a specially erected panda! in the Islaraia 
High School grounds. 'I'hn session jirovcd highly successful and on both days 
the audience, which included many non-Muslims, was at least 2^,000 souls. A 
special feature was the lueBencc of a large number of Muslim girl students from 
all over the iiroviitce. 

In the course of his presidential address, Uhatidhri Khaliifuzaaman 
reviewed the history of Llindu-Muslim relations in India duiirig the last 25 years. 
The Congress, he said, was throughout chary of recognising the rights and 
demands of Muslims, which ultimately led the Muslim League to formulate its 
demand for separate homelands for Muslims in zones where they are in a 
preponderant majority. Referring to his own and the late Muulaua Mohd, AH's 
experiences in the Congress during the Khilafat agitation days, the speaker explained 
how the Muslim leaders were disillusioned and how tliey were at last com)iellcd 
to adopt the ideology propounded by Allama liibal. The Chaudhri Sahib next 
referred to the Congress regime in the provinces which had further convinced 
them of the enmity of the Congress towards the MiiBlims. Pandit Nehru, he said, 
was anxious to form a federation of Indi.a with China but would not think of 
Muslim provinces forming a federation of their own. He also referred to the alleged 
fears of the Sikhs and the Hindus from Pakistan coming into operation. 

Referring to the proposed siatemoiit by Mr. Churchill he said: “If any 
constitution, prejudicial to Muslim interests, is proposed by the British Government 
we shall resist it with our blood.” flc ai>pealed to the Hindus to come to terms 
with the Muslims and form a united front. 

Resolutions—W arning to Br. Goveknmknt 

Mr. Hamid Nizami next moved the main resolution which is as follows:— 

Resolved (a) that this Conference of the Muslim Students' Federation declare 
unanimously and in uneipiivocal terms that no constitution shall be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is based on the princiide that the Muslims in India form by them¬ 
selves a separate nation and the North-Western and North-Eastern Muslim Blocs arc 
their homelands wherein they shall he entitled to the right of self determination 
unhampered, (b) that this Conference of the Muslim Students’ Federation strongly 
protest against the mischievous .attempts and machinations of certain Hindus to 
frame a constitution without the consultation and to the detriment of the Muslims ; 
warns the British Government that any attemj)t on their part to go back on 
the declaration of Aug. S, 1!140, shall be stoutly resisted by the Muslim nation 
all over India and (c) assures the Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Mohd. Ali ,/innah, that the 
Muslim nation under his able leadership shall, in a thoroughly organized and 
disciplined manner, strongly resist any such attemiit of the British Government 
and shall readily makelall sacrifices required of them in this connection. 

The mover in an impassioned speech explained the present critical situation in 
the country, the expected declaration by the British Government regarding the 
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constitutional problem and the etforts of the Hindus to stampede it into acceding 
to the Hindu demands made by the Sapru Conference, and going back on the 
pledges repeatedly to the Muslim nation regarding their position. 

Bnja Iftakhai [Utah, who ably seconded the resolution, further explained 
the Muslim position and stated that if the British Government makes a bargain 
with the Congress at the expense of the Muslims, it will cost it dear. Suraiya 
Rashid of the Jinnah Islamia College for Ciirls, Lahore, further supported the 
resolution and assured the Qaid-e-Azam that Muslim women shall fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their men both in the Congress and in the Government if Mr. 
Churchill betray Muslim India. The resolution was carried unanimously 

Thereafter Maul an a Jamal Mian Farangi M.ahalli addressed the session on 
Pakistan and gave reasons for the Muslim political creed. It was a very impressive 
speech and the audience was visibly moved. The session terminated after a poem 
by Ml’. Nafls Khalili- 

ResolutioDR—2m1. Day—8tli. March 1942 

On the next day, the Sth. March, Fir-mda Gkulzar Husain, General Secretary 
road his annual report. The following reHolutions were then moved and passed 
unanimously ;— 

1. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation in their second 
annual session strongly affirms that “Pakistan” is their goal. 

2. I’he Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation reiterate their faith in the able 
leadership of Qaid-e-Azam Mr. Mohd, Alt Jinnah and fully endorse the programme 
and policy of the All-India Muslim League. 

3. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Fedei'ation request the 

authorities of the Punjab University to create a chair for Islamic History in the 
University. 

4. Resolved that this session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ F'ederation 

demands of the Punjab University that Urdu should be taught up to the M. A. 
classes and it should be made the medium of instruction for teaching various 
subjects in schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

Raja Jftalihar Ullah, Shaikh Mishah-ud-Din Arif. Miss Farkhanda Akhtar, 
Malik Mohd, Sadiq, Nasirn Rizwi, Pirzada Gulzar Husain, Mr, Mohd, 

Sadlg respectively spoke in support of the resolutions. A resolution demanding 
that the restrictions imposed on Allama Inayat Ullah Khan Mashriqi should be 
removed and the Khaksar leader should be allowed to return to the Punjab was 
also passed. By another resolution it was decided to continue the work done 
Iry the Pakistan Rural Propaganda 8ub-Committee of the Federation for the 

next year. 


The All India Momin Conference 

Working Comm. Resolutions—^Delhi—fith. April 1942 

Amery’s Fioures Challenger 

'I'he Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference, which after its 
meeling at, Cawnpore, on April 3, 4 and 5, under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaikh 
flahir-uddin, President, resumed its session ut Delhi on the 6th. April 1942 
and passed a resolution expressing surprise and regret at the recent statements of 
Mr. Amery, the Secret,ary of State for India, in the House of Commons with regard 
to the status of the All-India Momin Conference, as also the population of the 
Momin community and characterising them as unworthy of an authority of the 
rank and position of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

The Committee asserts “ that the population of the Momin community is, under 
no circumstances less than 45 millions, and that it comprises not only weavers and 
agricultural labourers, as stated by Mr. Amery, but like other communities of India, 
also of lawyers, legislators. Government servants, businessmen, cultivators, artisans 
and factory workers,” 

'The Committee considers it vitally necessary to point out that the figures given 
in the Census Report of 1931, on which Mr. Amery has based his statements, are 
incomplete, misleading and unreliable in as much as, 

Firstly, the writer of the Census Report of 1931 has made it abundantly clear 
that the castes shown in the said Census Report are representative only and not 
exhaustive and that a complete tabulation of the whole population has not been 
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given, the total numbers covered by the Castes Census table being only 220 million 
out o£ India’s 035 million pco|ile Secondly, the census figures classify as Momins 
only those who are act.uully engaged in the weaving profession, to the exclusion of 
all other Momins, who, since after the decay of the handloom indiiatry, have taken 
to various other occtipalions and whose number is enormously large, 'thirdly, the 
fig\ire8 of the vast u\imberK of the Momins residing in Assam, Madras, Central 
Provinces and Berar as also in Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore Btates have been 
totally left off and do not find idace in the Census Keport of 1'.).!]. hourthly, the 
figures of the Momin population were adversely affected by the campaign which, 
according to the writer of the Census Report, was attempted against any record of 
caste in 1931, and lastly in the Census of 1931 large numbers of Momins have 
themselves recorded as ifliciks and under other denominations, to eoueeal their 
Momin identity, with a view to save tbemselves from the social humiliation attached 
to the Momins as a class, as also to csca |)0 the disability of getting into the Police, 
Military and other (lovernmcnl tterviecs, with which the Momijis suffer as a com¬ 
munity upto this day. 

The Committee, while vehemently repudiating the lendersliip of Mr. Jinnah 
and strongly eoudemning the iinflarraiiled pretensions of the Muslim League to 
represent Muslim liidin, emphiuically asserts (hat the .Ml-liulia Momin Couterence 
alone represents the 15 million Momins uud tlieii: inleresls. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Thirteeuth Session—Lahore—20lh. March 1942 
I'llIKIi>E>fT1.4L ADmiK.sS 

Delivering his presidential address at the thirteenth session of the Jamiat iil- 
Uleina~i-Idihd at fjahore on tlie 2(lth. ivrarcli 1942, d/tc/u/ci //utsaaiii, Ahmed Madani 
discussed at some length the Islamic ideal of peace in the national ami international 
spheres. 

The Manlnna said that the Jamiat stood for the practical realisation of this 
ideal, and it liad always rightly guiditl the Muslim community in India in all 
religious, cultural, economic and political matters. He strongly refuted the allega¬ 
tion that the Jamiat was a saioilite of the Indian National Congress. 

Britain to Bi.amk kou the deoi.ock 

Dealing with the political problems of India, the Maulana recounted the 
various declarations of His Majealy'.s Coverument and critieised the British Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude in declaring war cm behalf of India without c(jnsnlting the reiu'esen- 
tatives of the Indian people. It was natural for India, ho said, to demand a declara¬ 
tion of the war aims of tlie British Government. 'Die declarations which were made 
in this eonuectioii indicated prat tie.-dly notliing about the fate of India in the post¬ 
war world. The result was dial the various political iiarties in India decided their 
own policies, ending in a constitutional deadlock in eiglit out of the eleven provinces 
of British India. 

Maulana Hnaimin Ahmad illadavi thou referred to the Atlantic Oharter and 
deplored Mr. Vhuri:hiU\i siatech in the Douse of Commons that, due to certain 
difficulties, India could not be allowed lo enjoy that freedom and democracy which 
the Charter held out to di,' smaller imlions of F.uiope. The Maulana expressed 
great concern at the dark shadows of war that were being cast over India hotn from 
the East and tlie West. 

The Maulana hoped that at this critical hour at least the British Government 
would change their attitude. “ The whole world shoidd know and realise that we 
cannot forget onr aim of freedom and seK'-.goveinmciil even to the end of our lives.” 
He added, “ We refuse to bow before an oppressive conceiition which is antagonistic 
to our ideals.” 

The Maulana, proceeding, said that a politically conscious group among the 
Muslims thought that the system of separate electorates was detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of that iiiter-commnnal lianiiony mid goodwill which was so essential for a 
country like India. The Jamiat, he added, had, after long deliberations, adopted the 
principle of joint electorates with reservations for safegnardiug Muslim rights. 
This Question, he said, was still open, and the different political parties of the Indian 
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Muslims, should after mutual conanltatioiis, arrive at a desirable conclusion in this 
regard. 

Position of Mitsiums in a free India 

The Maiilaiia then iiroceeded to discuss the position of the Musliin community 
in a free India. In this connection he divided the political thinkers of India into 
three groups, namely, those who were after estahlishing a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment of the majority community to whose sweet will all the interest of the Muslim 
community should be suhordinate. This was a conception which, the Maulana 
added, would never he realised in actual practi.'c. 

The second group, according to the Maiilaim, was one which, impressed by the 
aims of the first group, tried, by breaking up the unity of Inilia, to create a separate 
political sphere for itself and to attach itself t.i the Rritish Crown directly. It was 
evident, the Maulana continued, that the eupp'irlciH of the theory of separation knew 
that the form of government that could ho introduced iii these areas would not be 
based on the sovereignty of the Islamic law, but on modern democratic lines. If the 
view of this group were to (irevail, the prohlcm of Hafegnarding the rights of mino¬ 
rities would be transferred to the provinces, with greater complications than that exist at 
the centre. He pointed out that one of the ''omplications that would arise was that, 
while ill the provinces or zones with a Hindu niaiority, the Mnsalroans would bo 
insignificant minorities which could not have any cUeotive say in the administration, 
the provinces or zones with a Muslim majority would have very stro)^ Hindu 
minorities which could interfere effectively with the aduiinistratiou. 

" Ont,v fraoticaiile soi.ution ” 

The third group was the one in favour of a I'Oileral constitution for India, in 
which all the component parts would lie iudcpcni’ciil and autonomous and free from 
intervention from the Centre, According lo this group, the Centre would be invested 
with the powers which the autoiiomoiis parts would willingly and unanimously part 
with. Each part of the Federation would provide the necessary safeguard for the 
cultural, political and religious rights of the minorities. 'J'lie far-sighted among the 
leaders of India considered this last proposal the only practicable solution of the 
constitutional tangle of India, in the existing circiimslances. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani proposed the inauguration of a separate 
department of Religious Affairs to look after the religions, cultural, economic and 
social problems of the Muslims of India whatever the ultimate form of Government 
may be. 'I'his department would be run on purely religions lines, and sliould possess 
the power to legislate with a view to brining al>out social and economic reform 
among the followers of Islam in this country without the fear of interference from 
the Federal Government. 

DlFFERF.NrES AMONG MOSLIMS DEPLORED 

Concluding, the Maulana deplored the internal differences among the various 
Muslim political bodies and said that their difi’erences had eliminated the possibility 
of co-operation in matters which were of comniyn,iniereBt for all. The Jamiat, he 
said, was always in favour of full co-operation in all such matters, and had always 
been ready to extend the hand of friendship lonards other bodies. A false sense of 
pride sliould not stand in the way of dificreiit political bodies among the Muslims 
co-operating with one another in matters of common interest and welfare. If such 
an attitude were not adopted, the Maulana was afraid, the interests of the Commu¬ 
nity would be fatally iiijiired in the coming stiuggle. 

Disturrange at the Conference 

Several persons sustained injuries when missiles were thing towards the dais 
by a section of the audience. 'I’liis occurred when the. President of the 
Conference, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madam, referred to the Pakistan 
scheme in the course of his presidential address, and remarked that it would 
strengthen the hands of imperialism. A section of the audience took excep¬ 
tion to these remarks, and raised full-throated cries of “Pakistan Zindabad", This 
was the signal for uproar and confusion, in which mi.ssiles were flung at the dais, 
resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons. An attempt was also made by certain 
persons to set fire to the camps of the delegates, but Ahrat volunteers promptly 
arrived and controlled the situation. 

A posse of police rushed to the scene, but the President warned that no police¬ 
man could enter the pandal. The President resumed his address, while the police 
threw a cordon round the pandal. 
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Resolations—Lahore—22Dd. March 1942 
Matjlana Azad’b Advice to Muslims 

Advice to the Muslims not to stand in the way o£ freedom by presenting 
different schemes and to stand on their own legs and work for the independence 
of their country was given by Maulana Abut Kalam Azad, Congress President, 
addressing the concluding session of the Conference on the 22nd. March 1942. 

The Maulana said that India should take a lesson from the experience of various 
European countries. India was no longer a spectator ; the time for her trial had 
arrived. Tlio question of the future of Muslims in India was a vital question 
and it had been worrying him for the last thirty-eight years. During this period, 
there had been no change in his attitude towards this question. lie had been 
trying to find out the root cause and had come to the conclusion that, unless 
they were free from British imperialism, no other question should be raised. 
Muslims should not ask for any safeguards but should try to attain the country’s 
freedom first. He was confident that no earthly power could efface nine crores 
of Muslims in this country nor any constitution or sirfeguards could save them 
if they had no coufidence in themselves and did not attempt to stand on their 
own legs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted several resolutions. 

Whift reserving the right to express its opinion on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, the Conference in a resolution, called n])on all Muslims and Muslim 
organisations in India to sit together and formulate a common formula, agreeable 
to all schools of thought, to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Maulana Nuruddin Bihari, moving the resolution, warned the political leaders 
not to accept a scheme which might be detrimental to the interests of the country. 

By another resolution, the Conference viewed with great concern the detention 
of political workers in India without trial and urged the Government either to 
place them on trial in a court of law or release them forthwith. Failing this, the 
Conference requested the Government to grant maintenance allowance to the 
families of the detenus. 

The other resolutions inter alia urged the abolition of distinction of castes 
or creed, high and low, amongst the Muslims, demanded the introduction of refornis 
in Baluchistan, advocated the use of Swadeshi goods and urged the removal of 
restrictions placed on the Kazaks. 


The All India Ahrar Conference 

Working Coram. Resolution—LaUore—2tst. & 22nd. Feb. 1942 
Civil Disobedience Tabooed 

No annual session of the Ahrar Conference was held in 1942 and none 
since the war began ; for the all India Alirar Working Committee passed a 
resolution on the 11th Sept 1939 at Amritsar refusing to help the Government in 
their war effort. In pursuance of that resolution speeches were made in different 
places and arrest courted whiidi resulted in a large number of people going 
to jail in 1939, 1940 and' 1941, In 1942, on the 21st. and 22nd. ol February, 
the All India Ahrar Committee while adhering to the decision of the 11th of Bept, 
1939, tabooed civil disobedience and so all speeches against recruitment 
etc. were prohibited. The resolution in fact prohibited all form of civil 
disobedience on any account whatsoever. This decision was taken in view of the 
tense situation in the country arising out of the nearness of war theatre. The reso¬ 
lution runs as follows;— 

(1) This meeting of the all India Ahrar Committee informs all provincial com¬ 
mittees and their respective branches that no subordinate committee is permitted 
under any circumstances to embark on, or join in, any civil disobedience movement 
or other aggressive action. If any situation arises anywhere, the central office 
should be appraised of its details and no step should be taken without the previous 
written sanction of the centre. 

(2) In view of the piresent situation in the country, the central office is instruc¬ 
ted to issue a circular letter to all subordinate branches inviting their attention to¬ 
wards the following matters:— 

(a) Enrolment of members, (b) organising of volunteer corps, (c) contradicting 
false rumours, (d) prevention of panic among the general public, (e) cooperation 
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with all non-official orfranisalioiis in the coiinlry for social service according to local 
conditions and irrespective of political difrerences. 

Working Comm. Resolution—Lahore—l5th. March 1942 

CoNNKCTioN WITH Azai) Musi.ims 8kveked 

On March 15,1942, a meeting of the all India Ahrar Working Committee 
was held at Lahore iji which ihe dei-ision was taken diRBOin-ating the party from the 
Azad Muslim Conference. The reasons are onihodicd in the resolution which runs ; 

“In view of the fact that so far no circiirnslaticea have arisen to urge for a 
reconsidetalion of the policy adopted hy the Alirar organisation about the war in 
September 1939, 

“And in view of the fact that the Azad Muslim Conference in April 1940 by its 
resolution No. 12 adopted the same policy ahnut the war as had been adopted by 
the Ahrar organisation in 1939, 

“And in view of the fact that several pailies joining the Azad Mnsliin Confer¬ 
ence or their great and rcspnnsil)le leaders have acted against the war policy decided 
by tile conference in April, 1910, and when doing so they did not consider it advis¬ 
able even to hold mutual consiiltalions. and have thus acted very irresponsibly, 

“And in view of the fact that the Board appoinled by the Conference to form¬ 
ulate Muslim demands within two months has not done anything in the matter even 
after nearly two years of its constitution, and no-.y it has been proclaimed that the 
present is no time to formulate such demands, 

“This working eominitieo considers it necessary to sever its connection with the 
Azad Muslim Confereme, to inform the president of the Conference of the above 
decision and to direct its reiuesentatives on the Conference Board not to participate 
in its meetings in future. 

Working Comm. Resolution—Lahore —I7lh. & IStli. August 1942 
DlSfiOCIATION FKOM CONtiRESS DECISION 

On the 17tU. & 18th. August another meeting of the All India Ahrar Working 
Committee was held at Lahore after the arrest of the Congress leaders and the 
disturbances ensuing therefrom. The following is the te.vt of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting. 

'Ihe Working Committee of the All India Ahrar-i-Islam has taken into consi¬ 
deration the situation that has arisen out of the proceedings of the All India 
Congress Committee held at Bombay and the resultant, action of the Government of 
India. For the guidance of the workers and sympathisers of the Ahrar organisation 
and the general Muslim iiuhlic, and as an advice lor the Indian public, the working 
committee has arrived on the following conclusions’.* 

(1) In respect of the present world war, this working committee stands by the 
policy enunciated by it at the beginning of the war on the llth of .September, 1939, at 
Amritsar, in pursuance of wliich a large number of Ahrar workers and volunteers 
had to undergo imprisonment, and some of lh(ni arc even now bravely bearing 
the rigours of incarceration. Even after the lapse of three years this working com¬ 
mittee does nut find any change in the circiiinstanceB which would justify any 
amendment or rescissiiin of that policy, 

(2) The All India Ahrar Committee in its meeting of Fcbrnary 21, 1942, decided 
to prohibit all civil disobedience in view of the. internal and external situation faced 
by the country. At tl\at lime corn and other iie<'CHsaiieB of life were scant and dear 
and there was a danger of foixign attack and internal disorders. 

In view of the situation arising out of the Congress decision of Bombay and 
the corresponding Government action resulting in riots and disturbances in the 
country, this Working Committee is more firmly of the oinuion that the previous 
decision should be adhered to, and the .Vhrar organiBalion should not undertake the 
responsibility of any aggressive movement as the present circumstances render it not 
only difficult but even impossible to keep the situation peaceful. 

Therefore this working commitlcc docs not find it advisable to recommend 
to the All India Ahrar Committee to rescind its decision of February last. 

(3) A reign of violence has been established in the country by the actions 
of the Government and a section of the Indian people. This Working Committee 
finds itself unable to support the violence of either party, and whereas it wants 
to iinprcsB on its countrymen the laid that desperate injury to lives and property 
is not approved of even by Gandliiji and other Congress leaders, it wants to 
impress on the Government also the fact that desj erate shooting to control the 
situation and firing not only on excited crowds but even on people sitting in their 
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buildings and creating peace through terrorisation cannot be useful either for 
Government or for world peace, and therefore it should not allow its police and 
military to do things as they like. Temporary provocMtion should not cause 
Government to be panicky and desperate urging it to take action inconsistent 
with its delicate responsibilities, which action might look vindictive. 

(4^ Not only the freedom of India and other countries, but also a reign of 
justice and an aiual and equitable struggle for the luosperity of all humanity is 
needed to ensure world peace; and the victory of any parly in the present world 
war cannot guarantee its future jieace or freedom as is evident from the aftermath 
of the last world war. Ro the policy of subjugating, or keeping under subjection. 
Other nations oannot ensure for the benelit of any country for any long 
period of time, 

(n) All Aluslims generally, and the Aln-ar workers and sympatliisers especially, 
should bear it in mind that the present disturbed conditions have emphasised 
the need for peace and accord in the country, and so we should try to eliminate 
all factors provoking communal passions. And now when the Government and 
a section of the people are at logger-heads with each other, none should 
side with either party or become the tool of any other group hi the country 
working for communal conflict. 

Under the circumstances, instead of going to jails we should concentrate 
all our energies ou service of the people, establishment of internal peace and 
safeguarding against impending dangers. 

tiirailarly it is the duty of the Government and the people in conflict with it 
to prevent the creation of an atmosphere for communal disturbance, and not to 
search a weak prey for their anger and rage. 

(6) Majlis-i-Ahrar has always stood for independence of India and other 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries, but under the present critical circumstances 
it considers all civil disobedience in the zeal to help the allies or in the hope of 
welcoming the Axis powers not only unnecessary but also inadvisable. 


The All India Azad Muslim Board 

Resolutions—Delhi—Ist. & 2ad. March 1942 
National I'olicy foe Muslims 

A meeting of the All India Azad Muslim Board was held at Delhi on 
the let. March 1942 and the following resolutions were passed unanimously after a 
full-day discussion :— 

Since the last session of the Board, the cataclysm of war has advanced with 
giant strides and the whole world lies engulfed in a deluge of blood. India is no 
longer a distant spectator of the war, but finds itself within the zone of imminent 
danger. Questions which only two years ago ai>iieared to be vital and claimed all 
attention have paled into iusignificance. New puobienis of world-wide import have 
arisen and great and small nations and countries are uniting their forces and resour¬ 
ces to save their freedom. Courageous efforts have to be made for new international 
alignments to develop and co-ordinate determined endeavours to meet and overcome 
the grim consequences of the war. To avert the fate of those wlio have succumbed 
to aggression, it is imperative that no effort should be spared to knit all the people 
of India into a united endeavour. The country’s will should be galvanised and its 
immense potential effectively develojicd for the task of defending the country and 
thereby establishing its freedom in a world free of aggression. 'The Board is convinced 
that there is general unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to 
be a Dependency if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom 
enjoyed by the other free countries of the world, including England and the Domi¬ 
nions. Representing nine constituent Muslim orgaiiisalions and speaking for the 
bulk of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully supports this demand. 

" Further, it feels constrained to conclude that the specious plea of the 
Secretary of State for India, and the British Government that the Muslim League 
is the authoritative spokesman of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude and 
demands constitute au insuperable obstacle in the way of India’s freedom is an 
indefensible subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the British Government to 
part with power. 'This serious gravity of the situation occasioned by the menace 
of an early invasion most imperatively demands that the British Government 
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should immediately recognise India’s freedom and transfer real power to enable 
the representatives of the peo|)le to assume complete responsibility for the defence 
of the country as a whole in full and mutual collaboration with the other free 
countries. 

Sympathy for Muslim Countries 

“The Board has noted with keen rcf'ret that the conflai'rations of war has 
enveloped nearly all the Muslim countries of the world and their independence 
has been held to ransom. From the eastern source of the Red Sea in the near 
Middle East no less than in Malaya, China, Russia, and certain parts of Europe, 
Mussalmans along with their other people are exposed to the honors and severe 
ordinance of war. 

“The Board conveys its heartfelt sympathy to the Muslims and other inhabit¬ 
ants of these countries who are suffering from the savagery of aggression. It 
earnestly hopes that the freedom of all the countries and nations which have 
fallen victim to old or new aggressors will be fully restored. 

“It further desires to place on record its fullest sympathy with Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria, Iraq and Iran in their present plight and hopes that all of them will 
emerge strong and free in a world free from aggression and exploitation.” 

Resolution—Second Day—Delhi—2nd. March 1942 
Cable to Mr. Churchill and Cripps 

The meeting conolnded on the next day, the 2nd. March, after three days’ sitting. 

The Conference passed two resolutions at to-day’s session, one urging uncondi¬ 
tional release of all detenus and the other, appealing to all Muslims that 
under the present changing circumstances, they should, for their national existence, 
unite and act unitedly in order to safeguard their national interests. 

It was understood that a copy of the resolutions passed by the Board 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Amery, and Sir Stafford Cripps. 


The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference 

Calcutta—21st. June 1942 

Nawab Bahadur op Mursuidabad’s Observations 

“Having regard to the long fostered relations between the two sister - commu¬ 
nities of India, centuries ago, there is no reason why at this fateful hour, or at 
any other time, strenuous elfoit should not be made to bridge the gulf of difference 
that unhappily divides them stiil,” observed the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 
presiding over the Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference, held at the Town Hall, Cal¬ 
cutta on the 21st June 1942. 

The Nawab Bahadur said that a true citizen born on the soil of India was 
he who was actuated by sentiment of piatriotism to see complete understanding 
arrived at between these great communities living side by side in their resolve to 
stand firm in order to be benefited by the increa.sing gilmraer of the dawn of 
India’s salvation. 

Confident in the fulfilment of their aims and aspirations, the Nawab Bahadur 
concluded by appealing to Indians to seek to dispel the gloom of disunion and 
distrust for the sake of their common good by becoming for ever united through 
trials and privations, through prosperity and adversity in the enduring service of 
their dear and beloved Motherland. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s OpiasiNO Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Iluq said that from the beginning of his political life he realised that 
there could be no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. At the same 
time he felt that for the freedom of India, the advancement of the Muslim com¬ 
munity was essential. He felt'.that such unity and amity were even more necessary 
for the Muslims themselves. The true Islamic spirit was based upon friendship 
and cooperation with neighbours, whatever their religion, race or colour. He 
admitted that he liad always been a strenuous fighter tor the rights of Moslems, 
but he knew that these were based on justice and even if someoflhis Hindu friends 
had at time misunderstood him, they now realised that he had always workedjn the 
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best intereets of the communities and the country. Today Bengal, among the 
Indian provinces, faced dangers of an order whicli people in other areas did not, 
))ehaiiB, realise. In this danger, it was imperative that all Ihcngalees should unite 
in facing the common danger and the ci>mraon enemy. A house divided against 
itself shall fall, and it was for Mr. lluq a consolation, even in the midst of the 
dangers and distress of today, tiiat former political Oiiponeiits had come together 
to share the service of the Ulotherland. Even dangers lost tlu'ir terror wlicn shared 
with friends and he was confident that the new unity established in Bengal would 
have far greater consequences. 

CONGRKBS BIIESIOKNT’S MES.s.tOK 

Wishing tlic movement complete sncec.ss the Congress president, MaiiUina 
Ahul Kalam Azad in a message to tiie conference said :— 

It is needless to say that in the present critical and grave times our province 
stands in need of no movement more than this. He added, Ml is unity and unity 
alone that is needed most at this innctiire of common danger and let us agree 
that we have differences aiioiit fnliire, hut let ns also agree that we can 
respond to the demands of the prcsKiit. IVe have had eiiongh of quarrels but it 
must not hinder us from creiiling an atmosplicre of mutual coutldence and good¬ 
will at a time vvlien the invader is knocking at oiir doors.’ 

Bonn Biaiiop’s Message 

Welcoming the move, tlie Lord Bishop of Calcuila in a message said that the 
Punjab had set an examjde which, he sincerely imped, Bengal would endorse 
by her own action. 

ItKSOI.UTlONS 

The conference ailopted a resolution emphasizing that the need for unity and 
solidarity of the people of Bengal had never been so luessiiig and immediate as 
to-day and it was only on the basis of sueb unity that they could hope to overcome 
the perils which threatened to engulf them. 

it urged the people of the province nr unite in tlu; common task of safe¬ 
guarding iutenml seenrily and order, storage and distributing of foodstuffs and 
other easentials, and tlie provision of mediiial and other relief, irrespective of 
differences in caste, community, creed or political atliliation, and to carry on an 
intensive propaganda to stress the overwhelming identity of interests of the people 
in this crisis and also constitute peace brigades for despatch to places where there 
is any apprehension of communal trouble. 

By another resolution the conferonce decided to set up a non party and non¬ 
political organisation, and for this purpose a council of the Ilindu-Muslim unity 
association was formed with about 100 members with direction to frame the 
constitution and to work out a plan and (irogrammo of aetion for the proposed 
organisation. 

A third rcsohitiou stressed the need for creation of a permanent trust fund 
for publicity through speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of commu¬ 
nal harmony and dissemination among the masses of greater knowledge of the 
common (achievement of .the two eornmnniiies in the fields of cultural and 
spiritual activities. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Lneknow—28th. Pebraary 1942 
New Committee Elected 

The Old Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha met 
at Lucknow on the 28th. February 194't in the after-noon at the reaidence of 
Sir J. P, Srivastava under the preBideiUBtiip of Mr. P. D. Savarkar and 
puBsed the last year’s accounta and transat^ted Buoh other formal busineBB not 
taken up during the Bhagalpur seseion of the Maha .Sabha. 'I'hn diirpute about 
the Ajmer Hindu Maha Babha elecliniis also came up for coiiBideration and the 
matter was referred to Mr. P. Deshpande for arbitration. 

The Committee met in the evening in the Gangs PraBad Memorial Hall and 
elected the following oflice-bearera uuanimouBly. 

Dr. Shy'ima Proaa I Mukherje/i i Working President). Dr, B. S. Mnonjt, 
Bkai Parmanand Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee, Dr. V. Nai tu, Mr. B. Kharparde and 
Mr. Ounganand Singh iVice-PresideiUH). Rnia Maheshwar Dnynl Srth of Kotra 
(General Becrelary). Mr. Aahutoah Lahiri and Mr. V. Kutwar (.Secretaries). 

The following constituted ilie Working Committee: 

Kai Bahadur ffnrish Chandra (Ueliii), Rai Balisdnr Mnhrchand Khanna (N. 
W. F. P.), Lai Hariram Seth (Agra), Bir P. Srivastava (Oudli), Capt. Kesho 
Chandra (Punjab). .Mr. Ramkriahna Paade (Mahakoabal) Dr. U/gannkar (Bombay). 
Mr. L. V. Bhopatkar (Maharashtra) Mr. Patwardhan (Ifarnatnlt), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
(Bengal), Mr, Chindkaran Sa da (Liiijonian <), Mr Kanram Haraman ABaain), Rai 
Bahadur Ve 'katurain Aiyar (M utras), Dewan Bahadur Ramastvami Snstri (Tamil 
Nad) M . Rauyshwar Misra (BCiar). Mr f'eeriuul Meghraj ('ind), Mr. Khannam 
(Giijera'). Mr. Subha Rao lAiidhra), Mr. P. C. Jng/ekar (Bcrar) and Mr. Chandra 
Oupta Vedalankar (nominated by tlie Preaideni). 

ReiolutlonB—Lneknow—iBt. March 1942 

Immediate Gkant of poll Fbeedou 

The newly elected Working Committee met on tlie next morning, the lit. March 
1942, as also tlie All-India Committee 

Tlie following resolutioiiB were passed by the All-India Committee after 
prolonged discussions : -- 

“The Hindu Mahasabha had called upon the British Government to put into 
practice the war aims professed by England and the AllieB that they bad jiiined tliia 
titanic struggle for establiBliiiig the princit'les of freedom anil democracy. The 
Hindu .Mabasabba regrets that Britain liaa failed to convince the people of Hindu¬ 
stan of tlie sincerity of her intentions and lakes iliis final opportunity of warning 
the British Government that the tragic reveraes in tlie Far East can be iirevenled in 
Hindustan by England granting fullest political freedom to India and securing the 
wholehearted Hympathy and co-operation of the Hindus. 

*• Of all the tragic events in the present war, the fall of Singapore affects most 
vitally the question of Indian defence. The only effective measure to counteract the 
defeatist sliock and rouse the Indian people with proper spirit in this crisis is a 
bold and an nnambignons proclamation on the part of tlie Bri'isli (}overiiinent that 
India is granted full independence and co-partnership equal with Great Britain in 
the Indo-Britisb Commonwealth and such a declaration must be immediately made 
by the Brilish Government. 

“The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mabasabha urges the Britiah Govern¬ 
ment to realise that the sooner the British make India feel that fighting in alliance 
with Britain is fighting for Iiidia’a independence, the better for both England and 
India. 

“'Phis AU-India Committee demands the abolition of the India Office and of 
the India Council, the complete nationalisation of the Government of India ou 
democratic lines, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and the transfer 
of the entire administration of India to Ind an hands, including Defence, Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and relations with the Indian States.” 

This resolution was proposed by Mr. N. C. Chatterji, seconded by Raja Maht- 
ahwar Dayal Seth of Kotra and was carried unanimously. 

43 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHAHABHA 
Civil Defence 

“In Tiew of the deplorable iinpreparodiieBa of India in raattorg of defence, 
the All-India Commilloo of tlie Hindu Mahiienblin calls upon the Uindu Sabhas 
throughout India and paiticulnily in Provinces and Districts which are exposed 
to the dangers of air raiils or invasion by foreign powers to organise civil defence 
parties and to take all poaaiole steps to raise and equip a National Militia 
for preventing the ravages cansi d by possililo air attacks, anti-Hindu booligii- 
nisra and internal coinniolion. 'Die ffindn Mahasabba deicne,'! organisations should 
act in co-operation with tiie authorities and with the defeneo parties started by 
other political organisaiions. Tiie I'rovincial Governments slionld bring about 
proper co-ordination between tlie civic and A. II. P. services and enlist public 
sympathy and co-openli in nnd grant fnlli>st recogiiiiion to the .Vlahasabha 
defence organisations and iiiT ird them facilities to organise and equip the 
Mahasabha volunteer forces. Tlie Conimillee calls iqion the Government to repeal 
the Arms Act and to provide the mctulieis of the ilefeiice organisations with arms 
80 that they can form a real National Militia, able to withstand and cope with 
all possible internal emergencies."’ 

This was moved by i\Ir. ,'V. O. Cluiitr.rji and was passed iinaiiiraonsly. 

Repeal of Aums Act 

“In view of the fact that llin Government lias so far failed to organise ade¬ 
quate defence of India, the Hindu Maliasablia calls upon the Government to ; 
(1) repeal the Arms Act so that every tndian should be able, without 
any difficulty, to seenro lilies and to learn their use to shoot down 
invaders as a second line of defcin e ami guerilla warfare in support of the defence 

to be put up by the Govciiiment ; (2) piicoiiiage and provide funds for the or¬ 
ganisation of a National .Militia so as to enable every able-bodied Indian to do 

Hi* part in the defence of bis country ; (3) establish immediately factories for the 
manufacture of iieroplaiies, motor cars and warships and to give help to the 
industrialisation of the conniry to bring about self-siifficiency in the matter of 
weapons for the defence of the cnnniiy ; mu) (d) provide serviceable and iion- 
serviceable rifles with nmninniti;)n free of charge to schools and colleges as a 
preliminary for training of educated youths.’’ 

This was proposed by Rai Bahadur Harisk Chandra, seconded by Pandit 
Jtavenshwar Misra and Major P. Burdhan and was passed. 

Anti-National Spf.f.cheb 

“From the speeches mnde and the statenients issued by the prominent Con¬ 
gress leaders the Hindu Mnhasiibha appretieiids that tlie Congress may accept 

some Biiti-demOci'atic and anli-milinnal agreement to placate the Miislims, The 
Hindu Mahasabha whicli is the oidy body to speak on oehalf of the Hindus warns 
the Government that, if any such agreement is arrived at lichind the back of the 
Hindu Mahnsfiblia, it will be stoutly resisted by every possible means.” 

Proposed by Prof. Despavde and sceonded by Pandit Vedalankar and Rai 
Bahadur Mckr Chund Kkantia, this was adopted unanimniisly, 

STUPENT-CONrAC’T-MOVKMnST 

“Resolved that tlie Hindu Mahasabha should launch a strong Hindu-Student- 
OontBct-Movcment and should catablisb, aid, or actively support the Hindu 
Students’ movement. The IMahasuhlin should form a Committee which should see 
that the rights of Hindu students are not violated in any part of India.” 

Moved by A. K. Haipai (U. P.), seconded by Nigam, and supported by 
Vaidyaraj W. K. Dani (Akula), 

Migration Of Kazaks 

“The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with great concern 
the migration of several thousands of the Kazaks who are reported to have entered 
Kashmir with property looted from the adjoining territory. The Committee 
condemns the Government of India for maintaining them in India, and urges 
upon them tiiat they should assist the Kashmir Government in repatriating Kazaks 
back to their own territory.” 

Proposed by V. G. Dashpamle, and supported by Mr. Indra Prakaah. 
Pakistan Scheme In Assam 

“This meeting of the All-India Committee of the All-Iiidia Hindu Mahasabha 
is of the opinion that a deep-laid design to reduce the majority strength of the 
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Hindus in Assam nnd convert it into a Muslim majority province is bein|» carried 
on systeinatioally nnd effectively by colonisin!? the province with Miislim emigrants 
from outside aiid tlmt the oignniaed aggression of these Muslim emigrants have 
been endangering the life nnd property of the Hindus io Assam. This meeting 
views with great apprehension the recent iniiugiiraliou of the land devlopraent 
scheme by the last Hadullah ministry, which is really intended to abolish the 
"Line system" and to bring about the speedy lenlisation of the Muslim dream of 
"Pakistan” in the province of Assam. Tliis meeting, tiiarefore, warns liie Assam 
Government that any attempt to modify or alter the “l.ino system" to the detri* 
ment of the interest of the Hindus in Assam will be resisted by the Hindu 
Mabasabha at all costs and calls upon the Assam Government to desist from 
pursuing such a suicidal imlicy at a time wlien complete cohesion among all 
sections of people is in their interest of fighting against the imminent foreign 
aggression.” 

Proposed by Mr. A, Lahiry and supported by Mr. /’. Dewa, Mr. N, C. 
Chatterjee and Mr. Kali Ram Barman. 


The Tamilnad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Third Session—Coimbatore— 20th. June 1942 
Presidential Address 

Presiding over the third se.asion of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Confer¬ 
ence which met at Coimbatore on the 20th .lane 1942, Dr. B, 8. Monvje said : 

“ We are meeting und'cr most tragic and Immiliaiing eircumstaiices. It is 
tragic, because there is a fundamental change in the attiiinle of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards India and its future We had not completely comprehended in all 
its implications the real inner moaning of the. f<eeretary of State for India,_Mr. 
Amery, when lie used to say that the further devolution of power from the British 
to Indian liands must be subject to two stipulations—one was due fulfilment of ths 
obligations imposed on the Bniisb by their Itisiorie connection with India and ths 
other was that tlio coiislil ntion should carry with it tlie neceptanee of the prin¬ 
cipal elements in India's iialional life. By natural iiiliiict, ns it were, the Indian 
political opinion snspected, from the fiaqiient repetitions of these two stipula¬ 
tions, progressive deterioration in the British sentiment towards India. 

SiTi Staffopi) Ckifps’ Mis.sion 

“ Latterly as matters developed, the Indian political opinion frankly declared 
that it read into these slipniations, the desire of the Biiiish to take back witli one 
band what they profess to give with the otlier and their cynical neqniescence in 
the iinlefinite eontimianee of disagreement and cdiisequeiitly of the present regime 
in India. But the eat was not out of the bag uniil, being eornered by the not 
very complimentary extutssioii of American opinions. Sir Stafford Orip()B was 
sent to India with wliat are known aa the War Lahinel’s proposals. But the 
fundamental soul of the proposals whieh was carefully pre)iared aa a bait to 
the Congress to swallow was the . freedom to the provinees not to accede to the 
Indian Union it they so desired. In its quite naked form, it meant tlie partition 
of India into several smaller sovereign States, that is the Balkanisulion of India, 
BO that these several sovereign Slates may be kept eonslaiuly quarrelling among 
themselves, thus providing a ready excuae to the Brilislters to keep the Indian 
army and therefore the finance in their hands for ever. Having thus sown the 
seed of dissensions and civil war, Mr. Amery. tniiiing round, takes somersault and 
openly says that ‘tlie Brilisli system which wo have developed in a homogeneous 
country is not necessarily the best suited to bo complex a Hlriicture as that of 
India.’ 

" The meaning of it all in plain words is that the Cripps’ mission to India 
has assured the Muslims that the British Government as such is prepared to con¬ 
cede Pakistan to them if they want it and having done this, it has further strength¬ 
ened the mentality of antagonism in the Moslems towards the Hindus, because 
it is the Hindus who are alone opposing FakUtan.” 
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BALKAMISATtON OF INDIA 

ReferriiiK to Mr. C. Rajagopatachari’s proposals for Bindu-Muslim unity. 
Dr, Motmje said : 

“Our friend. Mr. Rajagopalacliari, la and has been carrying on an intensive 
and faiiaiicul propaganda for influeneing the Hindus to concede Pakistan to the 
Muslims and tlins agree to the partition of India. After Pakistan will follow, as 
night follows tlie day, Bangistan, Hurssian. Cliristianstan, and so many other 
‘Stans’ like them. Is it not Balkanisaiion of India? Is it not dethroning and 
degrading India from the high pedestal of a powerful and respected nation to the 
insignificant position of a mere conglomeration of principalities, feared and respec¬ 
ted by none and threatened and dominated by every powerful nation 7 Who can 
Say lliat it is not humiliating to the Hindus? Where practically all the Mnssal- 
roana, whether in the Congress or in the Miialim League, or whether naiionalists 
or cuinninnalists, are speaking with one determined voire in favour of Pakistau 
and partition of India into varioiia sovereign Biates, is it not derogatory to the 
dignity and preaiige of the Hindus liiat one nceiipying t le eminent posiliun in the 
eommnidty like Mr. Rxjagopalacliari shoidd come out openly to support Pskistall 
and In preach iigainst wliai. is prai'lically lielil niiaiiiinmisly hy tlie entire Hindu 
community in India ns an hsrhiiiger of wreck ami ruin ? In fact, even his sup- 
portera ailniit that '.Mr. K.iingopalachaii enjoya hardly any support in the rest of 
linlia exeH|il aniong .Vlnslinis.’ Priiclieally all hia colleagiies in tlie Congress, inclu¬ 
ding iluhntmn Oandlii, t‘,indit Jownkurlal Nehru, Dr. Ritjendra Pratal and 
Otliera. are strongly opposeil to him tliuiigh not equally ileiermiiied to risk the 

displeasure of the .iloslems by sianiiig a connter-priipagainiu. The irony of the 
ailnatioii, however, is that Mr. Raiagnpidachun is maintsiniiig that his only fsnit 
is that he is einphssiaing uliat lias been consistenly and I’oniiiiuDnsly prenclied 
by Maliatma Gandhi in the Congress anil outside in respect of Hindu-Miislim nnily. 

SkPABATE NaTIOM 'IHIOIIY 

" Here we as outsiders, must clearly see and annlyse, as outsiders, 

as third persons, what Inis been acinslly said by .Mahatinn Gandhi and what 
are its clear iiii|iliualionH, Maliatma (iandhi says. 'If the vast niHiority of the 
Muslims regard tliemsclves ns a separate nation having nothing in common 
with Hindus anti otliers, no power on eartli can compel them to think otherwise 
ami if they want to partition on tliat basis, they must liave the partiiion unless 
Hindus want to fight agninst such a division. Mr. Kniagopslachari has been 

ignoring tlie most relevant and significant part of the last sentence, that is, ‘Unless 
Hindus want to fight against siich a aivisiun.’ Mr. Ruisgopalacharl and a few 

Hindus of Ids way of thinking may not have tlie heart to light for the integrity 
and solidarity of India, but from the experieiiee he has been gaining in this pro¬ 
paganda tour of Ids, lie nuist admit that the Hiniius are determined to 
fight to tlie last drn)i of their lilood to maintain the traditional, religious and 
cultural solidarity of India and Indian Empire, that is, Sarvabhoumatva and 
Ekrashtriyatva of our Vedic prayers of the entire coniitvy, lying between the river 
Sindbu in the north and the sea in the south. 

"Now I would like to deal with the whirlwind propaganda of Mr. Bajago- 
palachari in favour of tlie PakiHisn of the Muslim League. Mr. Rajsgopalacbari 
believes that Japan will invade India and conquer it and that the British Gov¬ 
ernment will not be able to put up an efficient and successful defence. Thus, he 
argues, if Japan succeeds and conquers India, the British Government will go 
and with it all hojies and plans of non-violence and non-co-operation. Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and their Ministerships, National Government aud 
Defence Minister and everything that they were negotiating for with Sir Stafford 
Grippe, lii fact, lie believes, that, if Jaiiaii succeeds, India will be made a slave 
much more than we are at firesent. He, therefore, wants to light Japan and defend 
India; but be has not got confidence in him and in the Hindu community to whfch 
he belongs. He, therefore, wants to combine with the Mnssalmans, Mussalmaiis 
will not unite with him unless their demand of Pakistan is accepted. Therefore, 
Mr. Reiaogopalachuri readily accepts their demand of Pakistan and is terribly 
annoyed with the Coiigress for having rejected his proposals and, in its place, 
accepted Babu Jagat Narainlal’s proposals for rejecting Pakistan. 

Thb Invasion Feab 

"Now let ut analyse his position and see how far he is right and where be is 
tiling. The very first point that strikee me as peculiarly lignificant is why 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari, the Hindu, alone should be so terribly unnerved at the 
prospective Japanese invasion. Wliy should Mr. Jinnah, the Mussalman, not be 
unnerved ? On the other band, he is perfectly calm, quiet and is maintaining 
his balance. If the danger is real, it should equally be a danger both to the 
Mussalman and to the Hindu, Because if, witli the defeat and disappearance 
of the British the Independence will disappear, so also will be the case with 
Pakistan. 'I'hen why should Mr. Jinnah, who is so keen on Pakistan, remain so 
iudifTerent t 

“Mr. Rajagnpalachan believes that, If the Madras Government had been in 
his hand, he would have raised a well organised militia throughout the Province. 
Saying is easy than actually doing it. Who would allow him to raise a militia ? 
Is there a National militia in Sind, or in the Punjab or in Bengal where the 
respective provincial governments are in the hands of the peoples of tlio respec¬ 
tive Provinces ? And, what is more, all the three Prime Ministers in these Pro- 
vincHs are Moslems and they also want Pakistan. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that, if Mr, Rajagopal ichari would bo made the Prime Minister of 
Madras, he would raise a national militia all throughout the Province, even 
supposing that the Muslim friends of the Muslim League to whom he wants 
to concede Pakistan will be all co-operating with him. Where will he get the 
rifles and cartridges ? Will the Viceroy allow him, even if there will be a National 
Government in the Oentre in collnsion with the Muslim League ? 'i'he National 
Government will not be of the kind on which the Congress is insisting ; because 
Uir Stnffurd Crippa and tlie British War Cabinet have set their face against it 
with fanatic determination. 

India’s Dkpenck Problem 

“Mr. Rajagopalachari wants to defend Imlia against the Japanese invasion. 
Sir Stafford Crippa says that ‘this defen.-e is a paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government,’ and that ‘the defence will not be in Indiiin hands 
even if all the parties want it,‘ If the defence is not entrusied to the National Govern¬ 
ment, even of that kind which Congress is insistini' upon, then what part of the 
defence will be left to it and to Mr. Rajagovilachurl ? Whnt the Government wants 
from us is our money and labour. It docs not want us to control and guide 
our Defence System. 

“If such IS the limited scope of Sir Stafford Cripp's proposals regarding 
what he designates as the National Government, a high sounding but meaning¬ 
less name, then where is the chance for Mr. hajagopalachnri to create a National 
militia and to defend India from Japanese invasion 7 Tliis is ail moon shine.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Moonje referrea at lengtii to the system of guerilla warfare 
and said that the Britishers were quite confident of tlirmselves overwhelming and 
smothering the invasion of India by the short statun d Japanese by matching 
the big-bcmied Pathans and the tall Punjabi Mussulmans against them. They 
needed no military help from tlie civilian population as did the Russians and 
the Chinese. They only needed moral and military resomces, that was, money, raw 
materials and labour which they expected the civil population of India should 
supply them profusely. If you could pray for the British victory whole day and 
night as Mahatma Gandhi advised, it would be an additional merit Now the 
Mussalman knows it all and therefore is calm, quiet and composed and has not 
become panicky. 

Appeal to Hindus 

Dr. Moonje appealed to the Hindus not to become panicky. Even if they 
conceded Pakistan as Mr. Rajagopalachari advised them, they would not have 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. The only message, therefore, that he could give them was 
“Rally round the Hindu Mahasabha and do as it tells you to do. The Hindu 
Mabasabha is your only saviour. Pay respect and reverence to Mahatma Gandhji, 
but listen only to the advice of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

1 would respectfully tell Mr. Rajagopalachari", Dr. Moonje said, ‘‘that, in 
his desire to bring about Hindu-Muslim Unity, however noble and worthy it 
may be, the way he has adopted to bring it about needleply cause utmost ruin 
possible to our Motherland and the Hindus. I would impress upon him the 
clear and definite expression of opinion of no less a person than Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who, in his article in the Twentieth Century under the caption, ‘Mr. Amery 
and the Bombay Conference’, says, Tor the British generally to agree to the 
demand for dissection of India will be, I maintain, an act of black tieachery to 
India.' Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru does not conceal the fact that, though he is born 
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a Hindu and a Brahmin, hia whole enUnre is Persian, that is, Islnmic ; still he 
says that the disseetion o£ India will be an act of black treadiery if a Britisher 
were to agree to it. What have the Hindus to say ? Hove they not any religion 
and culture of their own and could not they be equally determined to save them 
from bein[r smothered by Pukislaii, in spite of the fact that a Hindu, Mr. Kaja- 
gopalachari, is vehemently and fanatically suppojting it ?” 


The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session—Delhi—Ist. February 1942 

I'RESIDF.NTIAI, ADOEEBR 

“The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all communities and 
interests, and ought to make us believe that we should not allow future ambition 
to frustrate the programme of present safety”, tieclared Mr. A'. Af. Munshi, 
presiding over the Akhand Hindnstan Conference held at Helhi on the Ist 

February 1942. 

Mr. Munshi continued ; "What then i.s the way ? At present, any hope of 
permanent settlement of the claims of ilie Muslim is wishful thinking. I am 
afraid, even tlie conditions whkdi would enable the Nationalists and disruptionists 
to come together with mutual eonlidenee do not exist. Any elfoit to solve the 
political deadlock in the Congress luovinccs will also, I am afraid, meet with 
failure. Unless the Congress participates in a National Govcinmcnt, pledged to 
wav first, I do not see any possibility of responsible governments in tlie Congress 
Provinces.” Criticising the Pakistan demand, Mr. Xtun^hi observcil ; Tlic defence of the 
integrity of the country against external aggression and internal disruption must 
rule out any possibility of there Iteing more tij.'in one Central (lovernment in 
the country. But, in order to allay t)>e fears of the Muslims, the Central Govern¬ 
ment can be left with only those powers necessary and incidental to Defence, 
External Aflairs and u|)holding of the constitution, and no power except of an 
advisory character to interfere with such activities of the Provincial Governments 
as do not bear upon those Central activities. The religious and cultural freedom 
of every subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, can bo secured by giving statutory 
recognition to fuiidamciital rights relating to freedom in religious and cultural 
raatteis.” But, proceeded Mr. Mimshi, another i'ro|)Osal was being whispered about as 
a possible alternative to disnipition, and that was to give 50 per cent re¬ 
presentation to the MiiBlim and 50 per cent to the Hindus and otliers at the 
centre. "This fifty-fifty scheme is the more sini.ster aspect of rakistan'” Mr. 
Munshi assorted. 

Mr. Alwisthi reviewed the changes in India since the last session of the con¬ 
ference, and pointed out that since the formation of the new Coalition Ministry 
in Bengal, none of the provinces in India was governed Ity a " party whose object 
was the disniitiion of India.” 

■Visualising post-war conditions, Mr. Mmisbi s.aid that after the war, Defence 
was bound to be iutcinationaHsed by being pluccd in tlie bunds of an effective 
World Federation. Tliis would mean lliat tin: Indian Army, in external matters, 
like other allied armies, would lie under a Regional War Council, helping to main¬ 
tain inteniational law and order. 

Mr. Mnnslii adverted to “certain forms of non-co-operation in the pro¬ 
vinces wlicre respoiisilile govemment is still functioning ”, and said tliis created 
not only an anomaly, but produced an niKlpKiruble eftVet on Hindn-Mnslim re- 
lalioiiB. The Congress memlieia in llie !^ind Assembly supported a War Minis¬ 
try. In the Punjab, the Congress Party sludiouBly absented itself from the 
Assembly, In Bengal, it attended the Assi mbly on specific issues. Exeei't in Bind, 
the Congress parties did not help or binder Governments, He urged that either 
the Congress parlies in these provinces should be left to make their own coalitions 
and take charge of the Governmenls or be asked lo get out and make room for 
those who could do so. Either of these two coinses would have a very sobering 
influence. Mr. Munshi, proceeding, observed ; 

" Let us drop our timid, fugitive outlook on life. We are not slaves, nor 
ftie we the down-trodden of the earth. Let us fix our gaze steadfastly on our past, 
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which wfts great and tiic future which is glorious, and above all, live in the 

present as men. iNo one can intimidate or enslave a race of 400 million men 

pleUgeu to sti'ciiiious deliance of nil adverse (■ondilions. 

"'1 he war o])enB to ns a vistii of immense possibilities. The war must end. 

A new international struipuio must arise on its ashes, which will end the era 

ot creed and lust for exjiloiiation of men by men. 'I'he moral order, for which 
Jndm stood and stands, is an over-archinc: reality of life, whiiih defies onslaughts. 
Wo liave not raised the loner of our nmhition on the foundation of other ueoidc’s 
enslavement and why shoiihi we fear * ‘ 

t.onclnding. Mr. iMnnshi said: “Hindnslmi was not born to die. It did not 
live so long III order to he dismiited or deatroyed. It vvonld not have lived so 
far had i not had a measago to deliver. I,etii3, therefore, hold fast to its integrity 
and to the eiilinro winch is its eplendorons heritage. Let us resist all that 
seeks its dcstruetion.” 

Kosoluttons 

J he Confereiiee adopted the following resolution : 

Ihis AkanU Bharat Oonfi rimce lielieves i/i one indivisible united India 
strongly eondeiniis the Pakistan s-dieme which aims at the vivisection of India 
declares uncqiiivoially that such like aiiti-imlional and coinmunal scliemes 
not bo aeceiited under any circiimstaiices. This Conference strongly appeals 
^ the varions communuies tiiat they should raise their united voice against the 

Pakist.an selienie. 

1 r {n'* opinion tliat in tlm future National Government of 

India, the religions freedom of nil eonirnnuiiies should be equally safeguarded and 
]ust tieatmeiit aceoiihd to all, irresisiciive of race or religion ” 

nr I 'li'® uddrcssMl' ainone; olhers by ijir Gakul Chand Narang, 

Mamsne Ans.ina L<da VcsIifHiitill'u Gujila, SarUar Riujhbir Singh and Prof, 
/rirfra, Ohatrman ot the. Reeepiion Committee. 

The speaikevs deelared that they could not tolerate division of India, and 

Ii'iHa, and, if Swaraj was to be 
f ^ would be won tor Indians and for India and no division like States, 
Biitish India, or (or Havijans, Hnultia or Muslims could be accepted. 


and 

and 

will 


The Sikh Polity 

The Sikh All Parlies Committee 

Okipfb’ PfioposALS Rejected 

The Sikh AU-Parties Committee in a representation to Sir Stafford C'tpns 
on the 3rd; April 194a declared that the proposals are unacceptable to them because • 
‘instead ot maiiitaining and strengthening tlie integrity of India, specific provision 
has been made of separation of pioviiices and . onsiitutiou of Pakistan and (2) the 
cause ot Sikh community has Iteen lamentably betrayed. 

Fought roit ICPfGi.AND 

n IG o'di tias fought for England in every 

bftttlcfield of the em|>iie. anti this is our retvaixl, that our poshion in the Puniab 
which Lii^glaiid promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a predominant 
position has been hnally liquidated. ' ^ mam, 

Why should a province that fails to secure | majority of its legistature in 
which n religious community enjoys statutory inajovity. be allowed to hol'd a 
plebiscite and be given the benefit of a bare mnjorit- ' " ' ' . . » 

should have been conceded to communities who are in 
legislature. 

Further why should not the population of any area opiiosed to 
be S'vfJ* the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit 't 

We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended uplo the banks of Jhelum 
excluding Jhang and Multan districts, and trans-Jhehim area was added bv con- 
quest of Maharaja Rajpt Singh and retained by the British for administrative 
convenience. It would be altogether unjust to allow extraneous trans-.Thelum 


ceimancut minority in the 
separation 
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population which only accidentally came into the province to dominate the future 
of the Punjab proper. 

Pdkjab Population 

We give below the figures which abundantly prove our contention :— 

From boundaiy of Delhi to banks of Bavi river the population is divided as 
follows :— 

Muslims ... ... ... 45,0.5,000 

Bikhs and other non-Muslims ... ... 76,46,000 

From Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts : — 

Muslims ... ... ... 82,88,000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ... ... n3,48,000 

To this mav be added the population of Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot, which is about 26 lakhs. Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of Muslim population still further. 

We do not wish to labour the point any more. We have_ lost all hope of 
receiving any consideration. We sliall resist however by all possible means separa¬ 
tion of the Punjab from All-India Union. We shall never permit our motherland 
to be at the mercy of those who disown it.” 

Central A kali Dal’s Statement 

Ckipps’ Proposals Anti-National 

Sardar Khnrak Singh, iireHident of tlie Central Aksli Hal, in a statement issued 
from Lahore on the let. April 11142, said that the proposals of the VVar Cnhinet not only 
concede to all infciils and purposes the seimraijats’ demand for paniiion of India but 
actually encourage the idea of separatism by lioldiiig out a hope to every religious com¬ 
munity tliat wherever they are even in a hare majority, Musliins can form a 
separate communal sovereign State. At present tills idea of separatism lias only 
a frail hold on some sections of tlie Mtislira community Imt once this priiicitile 
is agreed to lie conceded, it is bound to spread tliroiiglioiit India and then, not 
to sfieak of one Pakistan, as many Pakistaiis may be established as there are 
provinces or stales In which any religioiis community is in majority. The 
acceptance of these proposals will, therefore, mean lue complete frustration of 
the natiotial movement in India. 

'I'hia Scheme, adds Sardar Kharak Singh, is so anti-national that it could 
never be acceptable to tlie natioiiHlist minded fembs but it becomes all the more 
obnoxions and totally unacceptable as it does not provide for an effective safe¬ 
guard of the rights of the Bikbs. 


Communal Pact in the Punjab 

Premier Explains Terms 

The terms of the Pact which lias lieen arrived at between Sardar Balden 
Singh, leader of the United Puiijnb Parly and Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan, were 
announced by the Premier at a press conference held at Lahore on the 15th. 
June 1942. 

The terms, which are embodied in a letter addressed by Bir Bikandar Hayat 
Khan to Sardar Baldev Singh, relate to facilities for Jliatka, teaching of Gur- 
mukhi, legislation regarding religions matters, service under the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment and Sikh represeiiiaiion at the Centre. The terms are so formed as to 
apply equally to all communities in the Punjab. 

Details of the Pact 

In connection with the question of Jbaika, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khau pro¬ 
poses, with the approval of the Cabinet, to issue insirnction that in Government 
insiituiionB where separate kitchens exist or can be provided for Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs, and where facilities exist for obtaining meat, every community 
should be free to cook and use meat slaughtered according to their own rites, 
subject only to such restriction as may be necessary to avoid injury to the 
feeiiogi of the other communities. 
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As regards the teaching of Giirmukhi as second language in schools, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan says that it will not be possible to give effect to this sugges¬ 
tion forthwith, but he agrees that there should be no objection in adopting and 
giving effect to it as soon as may be possible. Any formula in this connection 
will, of course, apply to communities alike. 

As for legislation relating to religious matters. Sir Sikandar ITyat Khan has 
agreed to set up a convention that in matters, which exclusively concern a p.arti- 
oular community, that community alone should have the right to decide if the 
matter, when it comes before the House, should be proceeded with or not. It 
can be left to the members of that community to take a decision at all stages 
of such legislation. 

As regards recruitment to the Services, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan states 
that the Government has already fixed tliu proportion for various commu¬ 
nities, including the Sikhs, who have been allotted ten per cent share. It is 

the duty of every Minister to see that no departure from this formula is counte¬ 
nanced. 

As for Sikh representation at the Centre, the Premier has assured Sardar 
Baldev Singh that if and when an expansion or change in the [jicsent Execu¬ 
tive Council is contemplated, the Sikh claim will, ns hitherto, have his full 

sympathy and support. He shall also be glad to support the Sikh claim for due 

share in the Central Services. 

PttEMIliE’S UUDERTAKItia 

Releasing the terms of the Pact for piibliealion. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
made statement welooining and cordially reciprocating tlie gesture of goodwill 
made by Sadar Baldev Singh and endorsing hia aiipeal for mutual understand¬ 
ing between the various communities. On behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
he gave a solemn assurance that the Government would not only weleome co¬ 
operation from all classes and parties in tliis beltalf, but was determined to give 
a lead by not coniitcnamung any controversial measure, either in the Legislature 
or outside, for the duration of the war. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan recalled that, at the very outset of the war, he 
suggested the formation of All-Party Governments in all Provinces and ofered 
to form one in Punjab. Unfortunately, the proposal did not commettd itself to 
the major Indian political parties. “ So far as 1 am concerned said Sir Sikan¬ 
dar Hyat Klian, ‘‘ I still welcome tlie co-ot>eration of all groups in tlic Assembly, 

and, at any rate, we can still do a great deal by co-operating at least, in matters 

of common concern and in'eresJ, for instance, civil defence, internal security, 

creating a sense of confidence and security among the masses and eliecking 
and contradicting false and exaggerated report and rurnoiuH.” 

Pr.EA FOR AN ,A1.L-PUNJAB FRON'l’ 

Sir Sikatidar Hyat Khan appealed to all his Punjab fellow-citizens to follow 
the laudahle lead given ity Sardar Baldev Singh and said: " It is the duty of all 
patriotic citizens to help the Government by lending Ibeir uiiHiiuled support to 
all measures devised for securing and maintiiiiiing public pca'e and for the |tro- 
tection of life, luoperty and honour of the people It is the Govi'iiimeut, vvliich is 
primarily responsible for the safety and security of ttie person and property of 
the citizens and it has made adequate aiTangemcnts for the luirpose. Voluntary 
help from those who have hitherto kept aloof, for one reason or other, will, liow- 
ever. add to the efficiency and efficacy of these measures, and is eurneslly solicited. 
I beg of all parties, classes ana communities to shed their suspicion and sink 
tlieir differences. This is no time for political^ or communal controversies and 
rivalries. I.et us unite and establish an All-Punjab front in the service of our 
country and our Province, and demonstrate to the world what a united Punjab 
can do to save humanity and its cherished ideals of freedom, justice and equality, 
from the evil forces of Fascist lust and aggression,” 

Elucidating his reference to controversial mpHsures, the Premier said that it 
was primarily meant to apply to economic legislation. Any amendments, however, 
which might be necessary to the efficacy of tlie Act already passed or to stop 
any loophole found as a result of judicial decision or othewise would not be ban¬ 
ned. He emphasised that the intention was that no further controversial legis¬ 
lation would be sponsored by the Government. 

Govt, not concerned with Political Controversies 

In reply to another question, the Premier made it clear that the Govern- 

44 
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ment bb such was not concerned with political controversies, and was not identified 
either with Pakistan or anti-Pakistan, So for as fair and bonafide political propa¬ 
ganda was concerned, everybody had the freedom to carry it on with due regard 
to law and order. If a conference in favour of Pakistan or against Pakistan 
were convened and addressed without any risk or danger to the peace of the 
Province, there could ha no objection to it, but if there was risk of breaking of 
of heads, it must be averted. 

Amplifying his reference to Jhatka, the Premier said that this was mearly a 
restricted application of the resolution nnaniroously passed in 1937 by the United 
Conference on which all coraniuniiies were represented. 'J'his did not, however, 
give anybody the right to slaughter an animal in a Government institution. 

Among those present at the Conference were Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir 
Chhotu Ram, Revenue Minister, and Malik Khizar Hyal Khan Tiwana, Minister 
for Public Works. 

Sikh Leader’s Statement 

Sardar Baldev Singh, in a statement to the press, siiys that in view of the 
assurance given by the Premier and in view of the vital necessity of preserving 
the internal peace of the Province and facing the imminent danger of external 
aggression, he feels it his duly to appeal to all coramiiniiies, and particularly the 
Sikhs, to co-operate with the Punjab Government at this critical juncture in 
establishing communal harmony, so that the peace of the Province may be secured 
and a united front be created for winning the war. As an earnest of the keen 
desire to create a united front, he offers Lis own and his colleagues’ whole-hearted 
support and co-operation to the Premier and his Government in all that he may 
undertake iu achieviug this object. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee—Delhi—26th, February 1942 

Resolnliona 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League met at Windsor 
Place, Delhi, on the 2eth February 1942 under tJie Piesidentship of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, M. L. A. (Central), At the outset, Rao Raja Dr. Shyavi B'Shari Misra, in 
view of recent developments, withdrew his resolution' circulated in the ’ last 
meeting held in October 19-11, pertaining to the formation of a committee for 
framing the Indian Constitution- 

The Working Oommitte' discussed Mr, Jinnah's latest statement on Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s farewell message to the Indian peo|)le and his criticism of the 
non-Party Conference resolution. After a prolonged discussion, the following 
resolutions were adopted. “ 

The invitation from the Maharashtra through Mr, L. B. Bhopatkar to hold 
the second annual session of the All-India Nationalist League at Poona was accept¬ 
ed and the Working Committee fixed .July 31. August 1. and 2, 1942, as the dates 
for holding the second annual session of the League at Poona on the occasion of 
Lokamanaya Tilak’s Anniversary as the League is meant to represent the Tilak 
Bchool of thought in advocating the principle of “Responsive Co-operation" in 
Indian politics. 

Those present included Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Lahkand Navatrai 
Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar, R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna, Rao Raja Dr. Shyam Behar’i 
Misra, Kunwar Oanganand Sinha, R. B. Kunirar Gu>-u Narain, Mr. Chand Karan 
Sarda, Mr. R. D. Jain and Mr. Canapat Rai. The Committee concluded its 
session late in the evening. 

Muslim League Criticibeo 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League regrets that at 
the reee^ meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
held in Delhi, assertions were made and decisions taken which must be characteri¬ 
sed as untrue in fact and unsound in principle. They can only lead to the post¬ 
ponement of the day of India’s freedom and therefore of Muslim freedom. 
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The Committee rejects the insinuation made in the Muslim League resolution 
that the demand for the formation of a National Government for India during 
the war, is inspired by anything but the highest motive of patriotism in the interest 
oE the people of India including Muslims. The Committee cannot accept the claim 
of the Muslim League that it represents the Muslims of India as a whole. 

This is clear from the fact that in four provinces of India out of eleven, viz., 
Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Orissa, the Aluslim League’s ‘theory of two nations’ in 
India is repudiateu by the existence and functioning of Coalition Governments 
which consist of Hindus, Muslims and other communities ; that in the N. W. 
Frontier Province where the Muslims form the largest majority the Muslim League 
has failed and is incapable of forming a government pledged to the doctrine of 
Pakistan ; and that in the remaining provinces, there exists a strong volume of 
Muslim opinion organised to resist that reactionary doctrine. 

In the opinion of this Committee, therefore, the formation of _ a National 
Government represents the highest common agreement of Indian opinion on the 
best method of solving the political deadlock in tlie country, and strongly urges 
upon the British Government to give effect to it forthwith. 

The Committee welcomes the Farewell Message given to this country by 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, and thanks him for exhorting the British Government 
to expedite the transfer of real piolitical power. 'I'he Committee further considers 
Mr. Jinnah's criticism of the Marshal’s message as detrimental to the best interest 
of India and a deplorable lapse from good taste. 

CHtANG’B Visit to India 

(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League records its 
appreciation of the visit of Geueralissimo and Madam Chiang Kai-shek to this 
country as heralding a new link between India and China which are already con¬ 
nected by ties of culture and civilisation from aneient limes and assures the people 
of China of India’s whole-hearted support in ail possible manner in their heroic 
resistance to the Imperialist greed of Japanese aggression, and wishes that China 
will emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

(b) The League cannot help deploring the omission of the Government of 
India in not bringing about an interview between the distinguished visitors and 
Mr. V. D. Suvarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Working Committee—Delhi~6th. April 1942 

Cripps’ proposals Unacceptable 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at Delhi 
on the 6th. April 1942, after a discussion lasting eight hours on the Cripps' 
proposals, adopted a memurandum to be presenicd to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The Committee welcome the unequivocal declaration made regarding the 
future status of India. It embodies all the essentials of a free and independent 
country with the option of remaining a member mid an equal partner with the 
other members of the British commonwealth of iintioiis. 

The committee, however, strongly object to the deseriiition of the future 
Indian Siate as a new Indian Union. India is not a union but single territorial 
unit with a unifonn historical and cultural background. In framing the future 
constitution of India that fact of national unity should be the only basis, that 
unity is a reality to start with and not as aspiration to be achieved hereafter if 
possible. 

Dealing with the right of provinces to join the Indian Union the Committee 
say that the various provinces are assumed to be natural territorial units entitled 

to the right of self-determination but India as a whole is denied such right in 

advance and as a matter of fact the British War Cabinet is trying to_ impose on 

this country its own views on the question of Indian unity. Indian disunity is the 

starting point in this proviso when quite contrary is the fact. India as whole _ is 
not allowed to self-determine but it is left to the administrative provinces to decide 
whether they are part or parcel of India or not, and they are openly eucour^ed to 
believe that they have only to say no and they will be free to remain outside the 
Indian Union. 

This is a travesty of Indian self-determination and has given rise to profound 
misgiving in the minus of the Indian nationalists regarding trie bona fides of the 
British War Cabinet in making such an offer to this country. 

The vaunted principle of self-determination is, therefore, a perfect make- 
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believo and the scheme stands ont as an ill conccalod attempt to pander to commu¬ 
nal and religious intolerance at the expense of the unity of India. 

The Cominittei! declare that the new proiJOsals are the same for all practical 
purposes as the declaration of August, 19.]0, Their camouflaging under the mask 
of self-determination is so tiarisparent that no nationalist will be taken in. They 
gi?e a wholly false impression of bcin;; based on the principle of sell-determination 
and virtually eoncede the fantastic doctrine of ‘Pakistan’, which under no circums¬ 
tance will this couniry be prepared to tolerate. 

The Committi c emiihasisc the one glaring omission, i. e., the failure to provide 
for the people of the Indian States in the scheme of self-government and assert 
that it has the liubioiis merit ol turning administrative divisions in India into 
independent provinces on the one hand and of planning down on the other, 120 
million States people for all time imo a position not far removed from slsvery. 
The All-India Nationalist League regrets that the scheme as it stands today, 
is unacceptable. 

As for a Defence control the cominittce suggest that the principle of an 
Indian biing in charge of the Defence I'nrtfolio must be accepted withent reserva¬ 
tion and as a matter of iirineiple it realisc-i (hut the allied front in this war is 
one and united and once our national aentiment is resj'ected by vesting the 
Defence portfolio in an Indian, the country would In; prepared during the currency 
of the war to .agree that the ai tnal control may remain in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government, if simiiltaneonsly a representative of the Indian Government 
is to sit on the imperial War Cabinet .as a full member. 


Madras Backward Classes* Conference 

Fourth Sesston—Madras—Slst, January 1942 
Chaiu.man’s Addbkss 

Tile fourth session of the Madras Backward Classes’ Conference was held at 
Madras on the diet. January 1942 at the Vietoria Public Hall with Sir A, P, Patro 
in the chair. A large gathering was present on the occasion. 

Sir A. P. Patio said that the foremost duty of every Indian to-day was to 
co-operate fully with the Allied powera in the light against Nazism and to help 
iu defending India against, aggressore. Japan was bound to go clown in the end 
with liei Axis partners. Ho urged the people not to believe false rumours 
spread by foolislt people. Kveiything possible was being' done to defend India, 
and be would uliirm that the defence arningemeiils here were sound. 

As for the Indian t>oliticHl tangle. Sir A.P.Palro sold there was "no irrecon¬ 
cilable difference between India and Britain after the deciaration of August 1940." 
The present was not the orcasioii to bargain with Britain, engaged as she was 
in a life and death struggle. India wanted proof of goodwill and Great Britain had 
already assured the peof'e of the goal of India. The defence of India ought 
to he India’s first coiieeni now. After the war, India might become freer and 
attain full ywaraj. lijwaraj was not a thing to bo conferred by another country ; 
it must be worked out and esiahlished by the people themselves, The present 
times required unity and mutual co-operation to defeat tlie enemy and establish 
freedom lor all suffering nations. Continuing, Sir A. P. Patro said that the 
backward elasses should not quarrel with other communities. But they should 
work for a classless society. Caste, communal and racial spirit were great obstacles 
to the growth of nniionalism in India and wisdom lay in oorabating these. The 
backward communities had a valuable contribution to make in the war by virtue 
of their military traditions and their technioal skill. They should have, he said, 
due share iu the recruitment to the various branches iu the army, as well as iu the 
fruits of victory. 

Sir A, 1’. Patro then emphasised the need for removing illiteracy through 
widespread diffnsiuii of elementary education and adult education, and in this 
connection urged that the members of backward classes should be given all possible 
eduoBtional facilities by way of fee concessions, seholatships, meals for poor 
children, etc. 'J'he need for effective rural reconstruction work, including promo¬ 
tion of I handicrafts and small induetriee, was very urgent. Attention should be 
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paid to the amelioration of the lot of the scheduled classes. It was a pity that 
nothing efifective had yet hcen done for them. He wondered if the Hindu Maha 
Sabha included within the scope of its work this section of the Hindus. In his 
view, there was no need for the mockery of a Hindu Maha Sablia seeing that 
" the great Indian National Congress represented Indian feelings and sentiments " 
and was “a national organisation as far as it goes, and tlie only accredited orga¬ 
nisation for India." The Mnslim Jjcague spoke for the Muslims. 

Power must and would come, the speaker proceeded, when the people were 
united. If all of them came together on a basis of social justice and (quality, 
Britain could no longer witiihold Swaraj from ludiaus, India might have a 
national government or a coalition govcinincut; hut that would be uiire.al, so 
long as the bulk of the population comprising the Backward Class were neglected. 
The members of these communities shoidd org,anisG themselves, learn to rely on 
themselves, keep away from all political parlies, and take a leaf from the Cong¬ 
ress in tlio matter of organisation. The task before them was great. The power 
of the dominant classes and of the Briiish Bureaucracy and racial pride must 
disappear; a new synthesis must be effected. Quoting Qatidhiji, Sir A. P. Patro 
said that the message of '■ Back to Village ” must be spread and implemented 
with all the force and vigour possible. 

Resolutions 

'I'he Conference then adopted a number of resolutions. An expression of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and support to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment was conveyed through the first resolution. The next resolution was one of 
condolence touching the death of Rao Bahadur M. S. Nagappa, sculptor. 

On the motion of Mr, S, Deivasikhaman}, the Conference adopted a resolu¬ 
tion requesting the Goveninent to give consideration to the demands put forward from 
time to time by the Conference. 

Mr. V. id. Ohatikackalam moved a resolution that the communal G. O. 
should be modified in view of the change in the conditions since it was first 
adopted. The resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference related to restoration and ex¬ 
tension of fee concessions and other facilities for the educational advancement of 
the members of the backward classes; granting separate representation in the ser¬ 
vices to memhers of the c.oraraunities. 

The last resolution requested ihe Government to at once devise measures 
for the relief of weavers through supplies at reasonable prices of yarn, through 
improved market facilities and through other raeasures for providing them 
employment. 

Mr. Rarnaswami Naicker, addressing the gathering, said that the members 
of the Backward Classes should, as a first step to their social advance, shed caste 
and other distinctions in their own ranks and learn to stand united. They should 
promote inter-dining and inter-miirriage with one another and get rid of all super¬ 
stitious and out-of-date beliefs which retarded progress. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu said that much of their social, cdiU'Slional and economic 
backwardness was traceable to the country’s political suhjeclion. He appealed to 
them to unite in working for India’s liberation. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Sir A. P. Patro said that to reform 
themselves would be the surest means of reformiug the wliole society. " Do justice 
to those below you before you claim justice from those above ’’—this, he said, 
ebould be their guiding principle. With a vote of thanks the Conference terminated. 


The A, I. Depressed Classes’ Conference 

Eighth Session—Meerut—1st. February 1942 
Presidential Address 

‘‘We stand for the country’s independence, but at the same time we stand 
for our own freedom ; we stand to eini our social, religious and ecouomic exploita¬ 
tion, and stand for equality in Hindu society’’, observed Mr, Jagiwan Ram, ex- 
Parliamentary Secretary, and Secretary, Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
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presiding over the eighth session of the AlMndia Depressed Classes’ Conference 
held afc Meerut on the 1st February 1942, 

Mr, Jagiwan Ram regretted the adamant attitude of the British Government, 
which seemed to be in no mood to come to terras with the real representatives of 
tile people. Ho said that the Congress had again extended a friendly hand to the 
Government, and it was to be seen how the Government responded. 

Broceeding, Mr. Jagiwan Ram expressed the opinion that the minority com¬ 
munities had lost confidence in the major commnnity, and it was for the major 
community to restore that confidence, 'fherefore, the responsibility for solving 
the communal tangle fell on the majority community to a very greal extent. 

As for ourselves, the members of the Scheduled Castes, we assure our country¬ 
men that our community will never stand In the way of a communal settlement 
by advancing tinreasonable and unjust demands”, he added. 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram deprecated the attitude of the Caste Hindus towards the 
Scheduled Castes, in not nllowing the members of the Scheduled Castes to secure 
representation on elective bodies even propiortionate to their numerical strength. 
Therefore, the members of the Scheduled Castes legitimately and justifiably de¬ 
manded statutory provision for their proportionate representation in ali elective 
bodies of tlie country as well as in Government ana Bemi-Goveruiuent services 
in the future constitution of the country. 

Mr, Jagiwan Bam regretted the non-inclusion of a member of the Seheduled 
Caste in the expanded Viceroy’s Council, and said that the only reply which 
could be given to such an insult was to withdraw the Scheduled Castes representa¬ 
tive from the War Advisory Council aud such other bodies. 


The All India Klsan Conference 

sixth Sesslon—Blhta (Patna)—80th May 1942 

Presidential Address 

“ There is no longer any question of helping Britain’s war. It has now be¬ 
come tlie boundeu duty of every Indian to defend his Motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organising armed resistance against the enemy ”, Thus observed Mr. 
Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan Confer- 
eiiee, which commenced at Bihta about 18 miles from Patna, on the 80th May 

1942. Mr. Yagnik added : " Let us realise the truth that no nation can secure or 

retain the priceless heritage of freedom that is not prepared to defend itself success¬ 
fully on tlie battlefield ”. “ 'I hete might be amongst us ”, be continued, “ a few 

who may be believing that Japan’s desire is to liberate us. Let them take to 

heart Japan’s ghasily record in China, Korea, Formosa, and other colonies that 
It has conquered, Japan is no philanthropist. Its one aim is to exploit and 
enslave India. 'J’he most narrow minded patriot must therefore prepare to give a 
fitting answer to the challenge of the invader.” 

The War Effort 

Explaining the attitude of the Kisan Council towards the war. Mr. Yagnik 
said : " Hitler's attack on Russia in July last year and then Japan’s declaration 
of war against Britain and America introduced new elements in the national and 
international situation. Russia, China, England and America are now allied 
together in a total war for the final destruction of the Axis Powers. While each 
of the Allied States in naturally insinred by the instinct of self-preservation, there 
is no doubt that they together represent principles of liberty and democracy in 
sharp contrast to the ruthless barbarism preached and practised by the Fascist 
Powers. Moreover, we of the Kisan Sabba, could not but identify ourselves 
wholeheartedly with the Soviet Union. We instinctively feel to-day that our hopes 
and aspirations and those of the toiling millions of the world, would receive a 
great setback if the Soviet light was extinguished from the surface of the earth,” 

Mr. Yagnik continued, '’ It is gratifying to note that these thoughts and 
feelings are shared by most parties and leaders of the country. Leaders like 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru agree even to-day with most Socialist, Labour and 
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Kiean workers in proclaiming their sympathy with the indivisible front of the 
United Allies and wishing a shattering defeat for the Axis Powers, We are all, 
of course, not unmindful of Britain's past misdeeds and niggardliness towards 
India. But these things should not be allowed to cloud our estimates of Indian 
freedom in the context of world conditions. It is these considerations shared by 
an overwhelming majority of the people of India that induced the Central Kisan 
Council in February last to revise its negative attitude towards war and exhorting 
the Kisans of India to align themselves on the side of Russia, China aud the Allied 
progressive forces of the world, 

Eajagopaj.acbari's Foresight 

Mr. Yagnik asserted that for a total war to be fought on a national scale a 
National Government was esseiUial and referred in this connection to the Cripps’ 
Mission, which, he said, made it clear that the British Government was deter- 
mined to act within the framework of the August Declaration. It also revealed 
the points of diflference between the political parties: also that the “ Congress 
demand for Cabinet responsibility at the Centre was unacceptable to the Muslim 
League.’’ He added; ‘ Mr. Rajagopalachari quickly diagnosed the cancer that 
was eating into the body politic of India and noldly came out with a remedy to 
forge national unity and establish a National Government in the country.” 

“The unity of India,” Mr. Yagnik went on to say “must surely rest not 
on mere geographical basis, but on the unity of heart and head of its people. We 
all passionately desire that all classes and communities should live together in 
voluntary and amicable partnership as members of an undivided family. But how 
shall we achieve our purpose by denying to any the right to partition the family 
state if they are determined to do so ” ? 

Criticising the principle of non-violent non-co-operation of the Oongress, 
Mr. Yagnik said : “ However grand and impressive the method might sound in our 
ears, it will prove nothing short of an Invitation to the aggressor to walk into the 
country, take possession of it and do what he liked with it. And the Japanese 
Fascists are shrewd enough to exploit this method for their own nefarious and 
predatory ends.” 

“ The people of India and particularly the peasantry ", he declared, “ must 
unequivocally repudiate this idealistic, but utterly futile doctrine which has proved 
completely inadequate to dislodge the British power from India during the last 
20 years.” Referring to the suggestion that British and Allied Forces should be with¬ 
drawn from India at the present critical moment, Mr. Yagnik observed that this 
would not only amount to an invitation to Japan, bnt would bring about a coun¬ 
trywide anarchy. In this connection he referred to the Hur menace and observed, 
“ People, who tacitly support the loose talk of welcoming anarchy and the with¬ 
drawal of armed forces would be brought to reason at the first sign of real danger 
to their interest," 

“ Raise Trained Soldiers ” 

Mr. Yagnik pleaded for vigorous war effort and propaganda and urged the 
Government to raise at least five million trained soldiers by the end of this 
year. He said * Let not the want of up-to-date arms present an insuperable barrier. 
Fighting units can be trained and equipped even with spades and crowbars ” and 
asked “ It the Viceroy exhorts the people to fight the Japs even with their bare 
will, why should his Government wait for an increased production of firearms to 
extend military and civil defence training to millions in the land ? He called 
upon the kisans to organise themselves on an anti-Fascist Front, which should be 
created in every village and be broad-based and include only genuine anti-Fasoists. 
He wanted the districts like circles or talukas. to be equipped with strong sabhas 
and committees to protect Kisans’ rights and Interest in these areas and suggested 
a ten point programme for uniting various elements in the District Peoples’ Defence 
Committees, comprising “ fight against Fascism ”; communal unity; relief to 
kisans; unification and training of volunteers ; demand for arms and home guard ; 
provision of food to people; grow more food campaign ; preservation of peace and 
order ; and formation of National Government.” 

The kisans were the real inheritors and masters of the land, the natural 
guardians of its frontiers, and contributed the greatest man-power to the fighting 
forces of the State, concluded Mr. Yagiiik. He wanted the kisans to carry out 
their mental and moral rearmament and urged the Government to helii them to 
do this by relieving them of pressing burdens, such as indebtedness, eviction from 
their lauds, and other grievances. 
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ResolnUong—G oodwill Mission 

The Conference adopted a resolution, moved from the chair, welcoming the 
attempts made t)y the Friends of the Soviet Union to send a Goodwill Mission to 
Russia and Cluna. Tlie resolntion urged the Government to give every facility to 
such an attempt and hoped that it would strengthen the hands of friendship and 
solidarity between the peoples of India, Uussin and China. 

Nagpur Resolution Ratified 

The Conference also ratified the Nagpur Resolution of the Central Kisau 
Council BUi)porLing war against the Axis and demanding a National Government 
for the effective prosecution of such war. 

While the official resolution, endorsing the Nagpur resolution, was being moved 
the business of the Ooiifeienec had to bo snspendiAl for a few minutes owing to a 
disturbance created by a section of the audience demanding rejection of the Nagpur 
Resolution. This section of the crowd, however, was cordoned off by the bisaii 
volunteers and was conducted outside the panda!. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. N. O. Ranga, u. L. A. (Central), and 
seconded by Mr. Danhim Mukherjee. 

Release of Kisan Prisoners 

Another resolution was adopted “viewing with alarm that while the Japanese 
invasion is daily growing into an imminent danger, the bureaucratic Government 
do not show any realisation of the needs of the liour or that of changing the policy 
for a really popular one so as to inspire confidence in the people and strengthen 
resistance against tlie Japanese invaders." 

“Civil liberties have not yet been restored”, added the resolution, ‘‘nor have 
the Kisan workers, students and otlior political workers been released as yet, Thus 
while Chittagong is being bombed by the Jai>8, tlie Government refuse to release 
the Chittagong Raid Case prisoners and their fellow politicals. 

“In Manipur wliieh is directly menaced by the Jap aggression and is directly 
facing war danger, Diravuit Singh, the only mass leader of Manipur who is capable 
of rousing the people of Manipur to active resistance to Jap aggression, is not yet 
released. 

“The All-Tndia Kisan Sablia is more particularly pained to see", continues 
the resolution, “that while the Kisan Sablia and its workers have, at tne Nagpur 
meeting of the Centra! Kisan Council given a new lead in organising people’s 
opinion against Fascism and Fascist, aggression, the Kisan prisoners convicted and 
security priaoueis or “restrictees” are still denied liberty to propagate their 
views end Kis.an meetings, rallies, demonsirations, etc., in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam, which arc directly menaced by tlie Japetiese, cannot be held witliout 
the permission of the authorities and organisers of such rallies are arrested 
on mere teelinionl trivialities as evidenced at Khnliia, Jessore and Midnapore". 

Protesting against such '‘repressive policy pursued by the Government at this 
critical hour”, the resolution urges upon the Government to release all the politi¬ 
cal prisoners, State prisoiiers and detcinis uneonditionally and lift the ban on those 
who are interned or placeil ntider restriction, to give up the policy of arresting 
anti-Fascist persons and withdraw case.s against such workers. 

Second Day-Blbta (Patna)—.list. May 1942 
Evacuation of civilians 

The Conference resumed its sitting for the second day on the 8Ut, May 1942 
and passed the following resolutions;— 

A resolittioii adopted by the Conference on the evacuation policy of the 
Government states: “Tlie All-India Kisan Baliha recognises that as the threat of 
invasion is growing imminent to India, particularly to East India, and the coastal 
areas of India, it might be necessary in some places and under certain circums¬ 
tances to evacuate civil population for military purposes as also to ask the civil 
population ‘to deny’’ themselves such means of existence and conveyance like boats, 
cycles, carts and foodstuff, etc., wliieh might fall into enemy hands and injure the 
national defence against the invaders. 

“The All-India Kisan Sabha, in acknowledging the need of such evacuation 
and ‘denial,” maintains that these should in all cases be planned in advance and 
based on popular principles so as not to hit the people or their defence efforts or 
their morale of resistance against aggression and thereby defeat the very purpose 
of such measures. 
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“The Babha, therefore, views with concern the evacuation policy that was 
pursued in practice without plan and without such principle in certain coastal and 
Btratecic areas where peoples in many villap;eB of OhittagoiiK, Noakhali, Tippers, 
Khulna, Jessore, 24 Parganas and some villages of Balasore were evacuated at 2l 
hours’ notice from their hearths, leaving their crops and lands behind without any 
facility for their conveyance and resettlement in life and wherein many supposed- 
to-be threatened areas people were suddenly ordered to surrender their bicycles, 
boats, etc. 

“The Sabha has also noted in some cases the order of the Government to give 
,compensation to the people nOected by such evacuation and ‘denial’ yrolioy and in 
welcoming such measures, points out that such compensation shoulJ be fixed by 
tribunals with popular rciiresentalives, sIioiiM be immediately available to the 
people affected and be ndcquaic. 

‘ The Sabha urges all its workers in all such areas'’, the rcsolation continues, 
“where the evacuation or ‘denial’ policy is being enforced to stand by the people, 
oxplaiu to them (he causes and needs of t.hc same as nfa'csaavy to scctirc fur the 
people the compensation and relief as rerjnircd and in all cases to see that etich 
measures do not hit the people and thus cause in them rcHentmeut against the 
very measures and weaken tucir will to resist the invaders. 

“The Sabha, in this connection, directs its workers to sec that in all cases 
where the military comes closer to the people as a result of the troops being placed 
in such areas a healthy relation is developed between the people and the troops and 
prevent untoward happenings.’’ 

Xatioxai. Govt, to Hesist l‘’Afi()]sM 


The imperativo necessity of establishing National Governiuoiit at the Centre 
and the Provinces is stressed in a resolution on the poliiical situation adopted by 
the Sabha. The resolution also lays down a programme of action to bo followed by 
the Kiaaii Sabha in the light of the present situation. 

The resolution exhorts the kisans of India “to maintain dignity of their man¬ 
hood” and save their Motherland from the bloody claws of Fascist hordes” and 
declares, ‘' The aim which the Japanese Fascists pursue in common with their 
brothers—Oonuaii Naxis and Italian Fascists—is the conquest and enslavement of 
all the countries and their people and the subyeution of every country to a common 
Fascist enslavement aud the crushing of every ve.stige of people’s resistance every- 


WliCLU • 

After referring to the fate that has overtaken Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
the resolution says that in order to prevent the same tragedy occurring in this 
country, the establishment of a National Government at the Centre and the Pro¬ 
vinces on the basis of a Congress-League settlement is essential. 

The resolution directs the Kisans to “strive for national unity and put pres¬ 
sure oil the Government to concede the national demand” and observes, “Armed 
resistance can be effectively organised only on the basis of national unity and 
under the leadership of a National Government. The Indian people should, there¬ 
fore, refuse to take the present deadlock created by the failure of the Cripps’ 
Mission as a settled fact. That fact must be unsettled. Our chief political bodies 
must now resolutely turn their backs on politics of neutrality aud passivity and 
must make renewed efforts to achieve national iiiiity with a view to making our 
demaud for Natioual Goveriimeut irresistible and mobilising for au all out resistance 


against Fascist aggression.” 

‘■The Babha, therefore, calls upon the kisans", continues the resolution, “to 
carry on agitation urging ilie Government to establish National Government at the 
Centre and in the Provinces and tiually to remove all restrictions imposed by the 
Arms Act: organise and permit the formation of coastal guards and guerilla forces, 
take over all lands that are not used for food cultivation by big landlords and 
place them under Government control and place unoccupied lands at the disposal 
ol the poor pcasauts and landless workers ; aud take over all stocks of grains and 
Other necessities aud sell them to co-operative stores and popular agencies.” 

The resolution directs the kisans to develop and co-ordinate all measurea of 
civil defence, organise co-operative stores and societies as central pivots of the new 
social order, strengthen the Kisnii Sabha aud carry on active anti-fascist 
propagauda. 



The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session—New Delhi—16th. March 1942 

H. E, The Viceroy’s Address 

The annual Bession of the Chamber of Princes was held at New Delhi on the 
16th March 1942. H. E. The Viceroy addressing the session said 

Your Highnesses,—It is my privilege to-day to preside, for the fifth time 
during my tenure of ofiice, over the Chamber of Princes, and it is with real 
pleasure that I see so goodly a gathering of Your Highnesses assembled here to¬ 
day. My satisfaction is the greater because the time itself ileiuands that those 
in authority in this country should meet and lake counsel for the common good. 

A good attendance is also appropriate to the celebration, as it were, of the 
Chamber’s coming of age. It is just over 21 years since this Chamber was 
inaugurated here in Deihi by his late Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
the close of whose long career of devoted public service is so fresh in our recol¬ 
lection. I notice that, in the courso of your proceedings, Your Highnesses pro¬ 
pose to pay what I know will be something more than a formal tribute to his 
memory. For myself, I will say only this. Few of us who are here to-day can 
have been present at that inauguration coreinony, but wo shall all do well to 
bear in mind the eloquent words in which Ilia Royal Highness then described 
the purpose of this Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it. 

One passage in that historic speech has struck me as peculiarly relevant to 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves to-day. He Royal Highness spoke 
of the King-Emperor’s confidence tliat in good tiroes or evil the fidelity and un- 
Bwerving support of the Indian Princes could always bo counted upon, and recalled 
how “when most was needed, most was given.” I am very sure that in the 
closing months of his long life His Royal Highness must have derived much 
comfort from the manner in which it liafl been demonstrated by the present 
generation of Princes that those words are as true now as they were 21 
years ago. 

In India, too wo have the loss of old friends and colleagues to mourn. By 
the death of His Late Highness of Cutch the Princely Order has lost a dis¬ 
tinguished and venerated ineniher. a ruler endowed with singular charm of per¬ 
sonality, who so long ago as 1921 had tiie distinction of representing India at the 
Council in London, as well as at the Assembly of the League of Nations. We 
mourn also the passing of Their Highnesses of Cochin, Manipur, Oharkliari and 
Dt'iangadhra. to whose bereaved families and States this Chamber will, no doubt, 
offer its condolences as well as a message of welcome to those upon whom their 
great responsiliilities will now devolve. And in this category of new rulers of 
whom we look to carry on the high traditions of their ancestors, I would include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar to whom His Majesty’s recognition 
has been accorded since the last meeting of this Chamber. 

Tribute to Chancei.uor and Peo-Cbancellor 

There is, however, one sphere in which, for the time being at least, the old 
order will not change nor give place to new. I refer to the circumstances, which, 
to the best of ray txdief, are iinpvecedented, in wliich Their Hi,ghne8Bes the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber are to continue in their high 
offices. In the ordinary course of events, elections would by now have taken place 
and the results would have been aiinonnced during our present session. A pro¬ 
posal was. however, made by certain members of the Standing Committee, in 
accordance with a provision to that efiect, which had been wisely included in 
the Chamber’s Constitution, Hint the terras of olfico of the Chancellor and Pro- 
Cliancellor should bo extended. The views of all members of the Standing 
Committee were then, as required by the regulations, formally invited, with 
the result tliat the requisite proportion having signified their consent. Their 
Highnesses of Nawauagar and Bikaner were asked to continue in office for a 
second terra. 

We have an English proverb which tells us that it is unwise to change horses 
in mid-stream. At this time we in India are crossing a very turbulent stream 
and 1 do, indeed, feel that it would be regrettable, from the point of view of this 
Chamber end of the Btatea in generali if we lost the seivicea of the two Fiinces 
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to whom, if I may speak for Your Highnesses as well as for myself, we all owe 
so great a debt of gratitude. I do not need to tell you about the treasure-house 
of wisdom and experience which His Highness of Bikauer has acquired in the 
course of his long and most distinguished career. 

As for His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saliib, I cannot praise too highly 
the cheerful alacrity with which be has responded to our incessant demands upon 
his time and patience. In fact, the necessity for his advice and support at head¬ 
quarters has recurred so frequently that he must have come to look upon Delhi 
and Simla as a kind of second home. I think, therelore, that I shall be rightly 
interpreting the sense of opinion in this Chamber by conveying to both Their 
Highnesses an expression of our gratitude that in deference to the wishes of their 
brother Princes, they have consented to continue in the performance of their duties 
ns Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

Ppoelems Before Indian States 

I shall refer later to the war sUuaiion and to the part played by the Prin¬ 
ces in that connection. But in these critical times, it behoves us to remember 
factors which, though not directly coiuiccud with the present grave trend 
of events, are, nevertheless, of immense importance from the iioiiit of view of 
the Indian States. I refer particularly to the urgent need for the States to adjust 
themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion, and to leave undone 
nothing which will help to achieve not only tlieir own healthy development, but 
also, it I may strike a graver note, their survival as valued and respected elements 
in the new Indian Polity, whieli has yet to be evolved. 1 shall, therefore, speak 
as briefly as possible regarding three matters which, during the past year, have 
eoniinued to engage the earnest attention of myself and my advisers—amongst 
whom 1 would include your distinguished Chancellor 

First, 1 regard it as my duty to repeat in ns few words as possible what 
I have said in previous addresses to this Chamber regarding the absolute necessity, 
BO far as the smaller States are concerned for some iorm of eo-opcrative measures 
to secure a standard of administrative efficiency, which is beyond their individual 
resources. In my last address, I remarked that steps to this end had already 
been taken in many parts of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results. The last year has seen fitrlber and encouraging progress, but I regret 
to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one area only. 

Elsewhere, there are schemes to this end under consideration; there are 
other large areas, comprising many States which, in my judgment, can 
certainly not aflurd to stand aloof in this matter, where no sign of this vital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. It is my duty, therefore, to 
urge all concerned to press forward in this niaiicr, and to realise that when 1 urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some form of pooling of sovereignty 1 did 
not do so without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved, nor yet of the gravity 
of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert, 

Safegdardino standards of Administration 

Secondly, I should let Your Highnesses know that 1 have had under eoiisi- 
dcration a scheme designed for the safeguording dmiiig the initial years of a 
young ruler's responsibilities, of standards achieved under periods of minority 
administration. A definite policy still temains to be formulated; hut 1 have 
reached that preliminary conclusion that the object in view can best be achieved 
by a formal constitution, iiiuler which all State biisincss would be transacted In 
a Council of Ministers, over which the ruler would normally preside and whose 
recommendations be would not disregard or override without good reason. So great 
are the powers and responsibilities to which inlets succeed at an early age, and 
so numerous the pitfalls which beset their footsteps, that no one who has the best 
interests of the Htates at heart could, in my opinion, take exception to safeguards 
of this nature, designed as they are mainly for the purpose of inculcating into young 
Princes the habit of orderly and methodical disposal of business. 

Civil Lists and Privy Purse 

Thirdly, and lastly. I should like to say that I was delighted to learn 
recently that, in spite of all other preoccupations, the vexed question of civil liste 
and privy purses has again been receiving the active attention of Your HighnesseB. 
This problem, of deciding what proportion of a State’s revenue can appropriately 
be earmarked for the use of the ruler and his family, and what precisely are the 
iteiuB which should legitimately come within the scope of privy purse expenditure, 
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is one ot the greatest complexity and delicacy. The general principle that such 
distinotions onght to be made was iinenimously accepted at the session of this 
® debate on a resolution rery eloquently moved by 
His Highness of Bikaner. Experience has, perhaps, since shown how difficult 
the of translating principle into praclioe. Nevertheless, it ought to be 
tackled with courage and lesolutioii. I applaud, therefore, the foresight and 
B^tesinansmp of those among Your Bighnesses who are making such determined 
enoits in that direction. It would, indeed, be a notable achievement if those 
enoria were to lead to the formulation of some systematic plan likely to commend 
Itself to the rulers as a body and such as I or my successor could confidently 
recommend for acceptance by this Chamber and thereafter by all individual States. 
I frust, tnerefoie, that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and that, in 
j'■fiM “0*' be at croBB purposes in so vital a matter, the Chancellor 

Standing Committee will not liesitate to take 
ray Political Adviser into their confidence before the final stage of their delibera* 
tions IS reached. 


Pkinces and the was effort 

^ address myself now to the slerner topic of the war and all that it means 
to us. When 1 last addressed Your Highnesses, it was my privilege to acknow* 
ledge the inestimable value of the co-operation and generous support of the Indian 
(States to tnn wsr enort of India as a whole. The last twelve months have seen the 
war reach the threshold of India and have added greatly to the demands for every 
kind of Bervice and sacritiee made upon ua all, 'jho response of the States to 
these demands, winch must become more insistent as the tempo of the Btruggle 
quickens oontinues to be worthy of their great traditions | ihcir contribution covers 
^ery held of India B war effort and embraces every form of service. Several of 
Your Highncsfles have visuect our Indian troops in diflerent theatres of the war, 
—visits winch have been as highly appreciated by our officers and men ns, I am 
sure, they were nislruetivc and encouraging to Your Highnesses. 

It is aiso a irmitcr tor special (uide that the Princely Order includes some 
who have served, are serving, or are preiiaring lo servo, as combatants with His 
Majesty a forces in the hold, 'Ihere is one particular case, which I think 
Your Highnesses would wish mo (o mention, namely, that of the elder son and heir 
01 tt iHenil)cr of titiH Ci’^niber, wbo met au untimely death in the couiee of his 
duties as an officer of the Indian Air Foreo, 'J'o Hi.s Tlighness the Msharsja of 
fcikkira, I would like to ofler, on behalf of this Ohamhci ns well as from mvself, 
a sincere oxprcs.siiin of our (leepc,st sympathy. ‘ ‘ 


XiNiTlNTED CONlTtillU 


TTON 


Apart from the pereoiiul services of rulers and members of their families 
the man-power eontnbution of the btates, whether to the Indisn Army or their 
own (State forces lias been of tlie highest value ; in money their support con- 
tiuues to bo gonerniitt and unstinted ; in inafeiiul, lie it. aircraft, house acconi* 
modaiion, rolling stuck, iaunhees, the piodiRC ot their forests, mines and 
fBctoncB or the provision of comforts for the troops, they have done everythihe 
in their power to meet, and indeed to anticipate all of the many calls made 
on thefn. >a batever oifficuilies and dangers lie abend, 1 uju confident that the 
great. mcH^urc of ort uhich the Indian fetatts liavo given 60 freely and po 
spontaneously will be maintuiiicd and even uugmented. 

Co-Ordination of effort with British India 


f referred, in my last address to Your iligbitesses. to the efforts made to 
keep the Indian Ktates in close touch with curinilevents of importance, and expressed 
Uie hope that ihe steps (iiken to ensure the closest co-operation between the (states and 
British India would be of mutual benefit. Since then the scope of the measures taken to 
achieve iiiaxininm co-ordination has steadily expanded. The most signal instance 
of this united front has been the participation of represetilative Princes in the 
deliberations of the National Defence Council, and 1 welcome this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the readiness of those rulers, in spite of 
their many pressing pieoccupations at this time to make long journeys to Delhi 
or Simla, in order to lend the prestige of their presence and the weight of their 
experience to this most important council of war. I sincerely trust that I 
may be able to count upon the contiouation, at its future meetings, of the 
personal support, the need and the value of which will now be even greater than 
before. 
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I believe too that the representation which the States now enjoy on the 
Central Price Control Conference and Provincial Price, Supply and Transport 
Boards, as well as on the other organisations whjch 1 mentioned lust year, and 
the informal discussions which some of Your Highnesses have had, and ate about 
to have, with the Supply, Commerce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, 
will be of the greatest advantage not only to the States but to the whole of 
ludia. 

Co-Operation in Civil Defence Measures 


To associate the States even more closely with the Central Government, and 
to place readily and promptly at their disposal the fullest and most up-to-dalo 
information on economic, Civil Iiefencc and other matters, direct correspondence 
between certain Departments of the Government of India and the larger States 
has been authorised and on otticer has been added to the staff of the Civil Defence 
Department to deal solely with Civil Defence problems affecting the States. I 
trust that Your Highnesses will not not fail to seek the advice of that Depart* 
ment on the measures which should he taken in your States to provide adequate 
protection for your subjects against the consequences of attacks from the air. 
while in fomc parts of the country that danger may still appear remote, 
in others it is unquestionably n grim and imminent possibility which must be 
faced, and the need for making timely and adequate preparations cannot be over* 
emphasised. I earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the 
heavy responsibility which each Slate must Hhouldcr aini discharge in this matter, 
vfhieh so closely affects the safety of its people. 

“I am aware that some of Your Highnesses have expressed some disappoint¬ 
ment at the shortage of modern arms and equipment available for supply to 
Indian Blntcs Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make good this 
deficiency so far as tlie situation nermits, but Your Highnesses will agree with 
me that it must be left to Gcncjal Headquarters to decide how best such supplies 
of arms and equipment as are availaldo can be utilised. Some of Your High* 
nesses have from time to time, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces 
units should be given a more active role than had in their judgment been allotted 
to thorn. The recent fighting in Malaya, culminating in the fall of Singapore 
and the loss of many of our valuable troops, including a number of units of the 
Indian States Forces will, 1 think, have convinced Your Higlmesses that a 
regiment employed in such a role as guattltug on aerodrome is veuderiiig vitally 
important service and may at any moment find itself at grips with the enemy. 
I trust, therefovo, that Your Highnesses will appreciate tliat all of your units 
serving with His Majesty’s forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are con¬ 
tributing with equal value to the common object. 

Conditions of Service 


“When I addressed you in this Chambea- last your, 1 said in referring to 
the different conditions of service obtaining in the Indian States Forces and the 
Indian Army, tliat, “in iinifoimiiy lies sinu>iciiy and cfliciency”. Since then, 
several proposals of importance to that end have bien made to States maintain¬ 
ing Indian States Forces and have been accepted, oltlicngh in certain cases with 
some reluctance and delay. 1 fnily rtalise that proporals designed to eliminate 
such differences as still exist between the conditions of service in the Indian 
States Forces and ll\o Indian Army may not always be welcome, but I wish 
to assure Your HiglniesBes that they are made solely witli a view to increasing 
the efficiency of tlie Indian States Forces and are intended to effect ouly for 
the duration of the war, after which the whole scheme under which tliose forces 
are embodied will come under review in tlie light of the experience gained. Mean¬ 
while, in the present grave emergency I am confident that Your Highnesses will 
not hesitate to agree temporarily to forego, in the common interest, prerogatives 
and privileges, however greatly they may be valued, sliould they in any way 
impede India’s war effort. I desire, in this connection, to mention particularly 
the commendable action of certain States in the Fastern Slates Agency in volun¬ 
tarily del^ating authority to the Resident to make decisions on their behalf in 
matters ameting the military situation, provided that such decisions are communi¬ 
cated to them immediately afterwards. 

Continuous Reinforcements Necessary 
The flower of India’s manhood is to be found to-day in the Indian Army 
and the Indian States Forces, but 1 need not remind Your Highneiies that a 
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conatant stream ot reinforcements must be maintained and that the need for 
augmenting our present forces is insistent. Above all, young men of best type are 
required to tome forward and be trained to lead our troops ; modern war demands 
a high degree of training and initiative from military leaders, and I hope that 
Your Highnesses will do everytliing in your power to ensure that institutions 
such as the Pre-Cadet School at Indore, which have been set up to enlarge the 
supply of potential ofBcers, are fully supported. I trust also that Your Highnesses 
will not allow the need to maintain a reasonable margin of safely in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal security unduly to hamper the making of the 
utmost possible contribution to the forces which India requires to repel external 
aggression ; regard to local arrangements for internal security is natural 
and prudent, but in the present emergency, the interests and safety of India as a 
whole demand that every able-bodied man and every unit that is not essentially 
required for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should be made available to 
resist and attack and finally to defeat the common enemy. 

That final victory is only a matter of lime I entertain no manner of doubt. 
But 1 would emphasise that the speed and success with which that goal will be 
attained, and in fact the very safety of India, her dignity and her standing in 
the eyes of the world, will in no small measure depend upon the attitude of her 
people to the threat of aggression, T lere has been peace in iliis land for so long 
a period that we had perlia[is become too prone to believe that nothing could 
disturb it, too sceptical of the need for making sacrifices for its iircservalion. 
That peace la now rudely threatened, and it behoves ua all, and not least Your 
Highnesses, who are the hereditary wardens of India s roanial traditions to show 
that India baa the strength and determination to face and defeat the common 
enemy. 

National War Front 

With that in view, 1 earnestly invite the support and co-operation of Your 
Higlinesses in the National War Front. Your Highnesses will have read my roesasge. 
The objects of the National War Front—whicli I believe will attract innumerable 
adherents throughout the length and breadth of India—are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elements tending to undermine it; and in t'articular to 
counteract Fifth-Column activities of all kinds, including all talk, thought, 
wriiiiigs and rumours likely to encourage a defeatist outlook ; to inculcate faith, 
courage aud endurance; and to consolidate the national will to oficr united 
resistance to Nazism and Fascism in every shape or form, whether within or 
without the country, until their menace is finally overthrown. I trust that the 
National War Front will derive its strength and vitality from the patriotism of 
private citizens and public-spirited leaders. It will be their task not only to resist 
the insidious forces of evil, but to assume the initiative and to inculcate the 
principle that no form of defence is more effective than attack. 

The indomitable Prime Minister of Great Britan has asked "What sort of 
people do our enemies think we are ?” Our enemies shall learn if they have 
not learnt already to'.their cost, what kind of men this land of India breeds. 
India has vast material resources. Bhe has mighty allies. Bhe has a great soldier 
for her Commander-in-Chief. She has the loyalty and bravery of her sons who 
are heirs to the superb traditions of the Indian Army and who are already 
writing the first chapters of a glorious record for the Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force, 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission 

Within the last few days, India has received a message of new hope for all 
who look to see her take her rightful place among the free nations of the world. 
There is now coming to us across the world a Minister who, in Mr. Churchill's 
words, carries the full confidence of His Majesty's Government and will strive 
in their name to secure the necessary measure of assent to the conclusions on 
which they are agreed. In Sir Stafford Cripps, India has a trusted friend on 
whose fairness she can rely, a statesman who has already carried out with 
conspicnous succesa one important mission in a distant land, and who is animated 
with a burning zeal for the defeat and final extinction of the aggressors and all 
they stand for. Your Highnesses can count on bis readiness to give the fullest 
considerations to the views which yon will doubtless lay before him, and I know 
that I can rely on you to give bim a warm welcome and your whole-hearted 
co-operation iu the discharge of his great TeBponsibilities, For you know full well 
that on you. the lepreseutativsi of Princely India, lies, as on us all, an obligation 
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to secure fur India a triumphant and happy isBuo out of this, her testing time of 
trial and danger. 

Itesolutlons—Second Day—New Delhi—17th. March 1943 
Late Ddke of Connaught 

The Chamber adopted three resoliitiona to-day. One resolution recorded the 
Chamber’s “profound sense of grief at the demise of the Duke of Connaught, who 
inaugurated this Chamber.” The resolution requested the Viceroy to convey to Their 
Majesties the King and Queen the ‘ deepest sympathies in their sad bereavement.” 

The resolution was moved by the Ohaiieellor. the Jam Saheb, who referred 
to the “Lies of personal attachment which bind the Indian Princes to Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-lCinprcss.” The Jam Saheb also referred 
to the inaugural speech of the late Unkc, and characterised it as “a land-mark 
in our proceedings.” The Jam Bahcb said that that speech indicated “the high 
place which the Indian Princes and their treaties rightly occupy in the estimation 
of the illnstrioiis House of Windsor.” The Jam Saheb added : “To-day, we mourn 
this loss ; let us all honour his memory by maintaining the high traditions ajid 
expectations with which, in the name of the King-Emperor, his late Royal Highness 
inaugurated thia Chamber.” 

The resolution waa seconded by the Maharaja, of Bikaner, who said that the 
Duke’s death was a personal loss to him as ho knew His late Royal Highness 
since his early days. 

Tuiuhte to Departed Rulers 

'I'lie second resolution idaced on record the “heartfelt sorrow of the Chamber” 
on the death of the Rulers of Cochin, Manipur, Chaikliari, Cnlch and Dhrnngadhara, 

The Chamber congratulated the Rulers of Cochin, Kolhapur, Manipur, Bijswar, 
Culuh and Dhrangadhara on their accession to their respective gadis. 

Resolution on the War 

The Chamber of Princes next adopted an important resolution relating to the 
war. The resolution reiterated “the firm determination of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India to confiniie to render every possible assistance to His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland, until final victory is acliieved and the high principles 
of justice and sscrediicss of treaties and coveimuts are vindicated.” 

'I'he resolution was moved by the Chancellor the Jam Saheb. who asserted 
that the Pritices were pledged to do all they could and were determined to spare 
nothing within their power for war effin t. He said ; “Dilficuliies and dangers will 
and may come. We are ready and willing to meet them. In fact, they are a part 
of the game in a gigantic stnigglo like the present.” Speaking from personal 
testimony he paid a very warm tribute to the bravery of the Indian soldiers and 
declared : “Let them be assured iliat we follow their movements and heroic efiorls 
with pride and affection and lliat their homes and families are onr valued trust.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said that the war had reached India, and apart 
from other consideration, ‘‘to-day, India calls, and. God willing, the Indian Princes 
will not fail to resimml and, should it bo necessary they will defend their Mother¬ 
land according to their best traditions.” 

The resolution was supported by the rulers of Patiala, Rampar, Mandi and 
Alwar. all of whom reiterated their faith in the final victory and declared their 
determination to make the maximum contribution to war effort in man, material 
and money. The Maharaja of Patiala emphasised that no quarter should be shown 
to obstruction to war effort. The Raja of Mandi stressed the importance of a 
“Home Front.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Princes and Cripts’ Mission 

The resolution on Sir Stafford Crippf visit and the attitude of the Princes 
to proposals for constitutional reform was moved by the Chancellor and carried 
unanimously. 

The Jam Saheb, moving the resolution, dec^ircd that the Princely Order 
was not unmindful of the fact that iu this total war, India, as much as other 
Allied countries, must put in its total effort so that speedy and final victory 
might be achieved. “We realise that such a total eflbrt can only como through a 
whole-hearted collaboration of ell the main elements that go to make the 
natioBBi life of this great sub-continent. If the integrity of the country in to be 
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fully 8afe|;aarded, it Is essential that all parties should sink their differences and 
get together to organise all the available resonrees of India for defence.” 

The }n.m Saheb explained that the Princes bad, on several occasions, pub¬ 
licly associated themselves with the general desire to seciira for India the fullest 
freedom and the highest status iiader the aegis of the British Crown pari passu, 
ihey had emphasised “and are emphasieing agrdn to-day that any echerae, to 
be acceptahle to them, must effuctively protect their rights arising from treaties, 
engagements and Sanads.” The Chancellor said that the India of the future, 
on which, “we have set our gaae and in which patriotic Indians of different classus, 
parties and interests can cheeiiully offer thoir best in Uic service of the Motherland 
and in its defence, mnat inspire in them a sense of sccuiily, sclf-rcsnact and 
pride, a spirit of cnmni'in citi.vnsship and of comra Jes’iip in arms essential, as much 
for defeating the enemy to-day as for the >v.irkiiig of any stable constitution in the 
future. For the achievement of this ideal, if it be necessary, thcorii's of con- 
stitiitionul pnrisra must yiedd to the peculiar iieeils of human element in India 
and to the exigency of the grave sitnation that faces us.” 

On l)olialf of lUn Chamber, the .lam Salicb declared tiiut they should lend 
to the latest tiroposals of His Majesty’s Oovcrnment, Ihu consideration to which 
they wore entitled, lie concluded ; “Shall not the greatest gifts of Indian leaders 
he harnessed to tiie constructive work of the nation against the common enemy ? 
Let us put our shoulders to the wheel to serve and save India to-day, without 
prejudice to the right of pressing our respective points of view in the illlimate 
constitution, which we shall ourselves frame on the basis of a Free India.” 

The Mahamja of Bikaner, seconding the resolution, repudiated “the insinuation 
in certain quarters that they stand in the way of the constitutional advance 
of our country.” His Higliness cited his own efforts in 1917, in support of his 
contention that the Princely Order had urged a generous measure of constitutional 
roforhi for India. 

After quoting Gendhiji’s epeeeh at; the .Si'cond Round Table Conference, Hla 
Highness said that, the scheme of Federation erahodted in the Government of India 
Act I9d5 differed in certain imiiortant aspects from tlte one to which they had 
originally agreed. Tlie Governraent of Imlia Act scheme "fell through, so far 
as the States were concerned, as in our opinion, it did not afford adequate and 
effective proteciion to the States in regani to their sovereignty, internal autonomy 
and their rights arising ntit of the treaties etc. to develop their resources and to 
imt'vove the economic condition of their subjects.” His Highness declared that the 
coiistitiitional advance of British India sliould not be at the expense or to the 
detriment of tlie Indian States. Ho saul that subject to those reservations, the 
Princely Order would bo prepared to make on this occasion too their fullest 
contribution. 

The resohiiiop was supported by the Rulers of Bangli, Maiidi and Dewas 
(Jr.) and passed. 

The last resolution, wliich was also moved by the Chancellor, and was 
seconded by the Nawab ot Karaimr, related to the extension of time for appeals, 
etc., by the_ Ruler or the Government of a State in cases where the period of 
limitation expired during the continuation of the war. 

The Viceroy promised to give due consideration to the resolution. 

CHANCBI.LOK’.'i! REVIEW OF CHAMBER’S ACTIVITIES 

The Chancellor, in liis review of the work done by the Chamber during last 
year, explained that much solid work was achieved in co-ordinating, and where 
needed, stiraiilating the war effort of the States. He quoted percentages to show 
the '.economic, educalioiml and )to1itical progress of the Imtian States. He claimed, 
for instance, that the general incidence of taxation in the States had been lower 
than in British India. Primary education was free in almost all the States, and 
the laws of the States which were members of the Chamber had been modelled 
generally on the lines of British Indian laws. Arrangements had also been made 
to examine Central or Provincial legislation affecting the States. The Jam Saheb 
invoked the Viceroy'e good offices to resolve the few points of doubt or difficulty 
relating to the application of British Indian Incoraetax law to the Rulers and 
Bubiects of Indian States and certain questions relating to tlie resolutions on Courts 
of Arbitration. 

A vote of thanks to the Ohaiicellor was proposed by the Maharaja of Bikana 
and supported by the Rulers of Patiala and Pnnna. It was carried. The Ptooe^ingB 
of tljo Obasober thea terminated. ” 



Federation of Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Delhi—8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

Oiir expeiieiice of the Roger MisBion lo India Iiss heen none too happy and 
we have, therefore, to took at the reported American teclinieiil mission to explore 
the possibility of furtheiing the industrial progreBs of India with a hit of suspi¬ 
cion," declared Mr, O. D. Birla, addrcpeing the Fedcinlion of Indian Oiambers of 
Commerce, held at Delhi on the 8tit. March 1!>4'J. 

Mr. Birla, uontinuiiig, said that if Americans were given nnreslricted 
facilities to establish industrial concerti in India, sliicit for war purposes, when 
Indians were denied snch facilities they had seriously to consider the position. 
He urged the Federation to examine the quesiion in all i(s bearings. He also 
drew allentinii to all the implicationB of the ‘‘scorched earth” policy in view of 
threatened enemy attacks. Ho also plcadcil for a closer cxaininatiou of the situa- 
tion created by the acute problem of evacuees. In view of their urgency he asked 
the Fetloration to authoriae the iucoming I'lcsident lo take up these tnatters 
directly with the snthoritios eonerrned. 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehnt<t, jhesident of the Fcderatioii, and Mr. D. Khuilan 
endorsed Mr Birla's views and the Federation gave permission to the 1 incoming 
I’resident to take up the quesfionu with the authorities concerned. 

Rcsohitlon.s 

KxPViirtlox 111' Khv iNiiosrpiics riioiai 

The Federation at its seBsion to-day, passed a resohition in which, while 
recognising that some progress had heen made by India in the expansion of certain 
existing industries and the establishroenl of some new industries for the supply of 
essential war requirements, the Federation deplored the absence of any initiative 
or planned effort on the part of the Governnieiit of India towards the esfabiish- 
ment of any important; defence or heavy industvies, Tlio Federation, therefore, 
declared that in view of the experience gained since the outbreak of the present 
hostilities regarding the dependence of this country on the import of its reqidre- 
meiits in several impoctant and vital spheres, the needs of India, both for its 
defence and continuance of normal life, demanded the establishment and expansion 
of defence industries, such as the manufacture of aircraft, automobiles, ships, 
tanks and munitions, as well as heavy and key industiics such as locomotives, 
machinery aud mneliiue tools, heavy chemicals, etc. 

The Federation urged uiion Oovenunent the desirability of uliHsing India’s 
sterling credit towards the purchase and transfer of necessary plant and machinery 
from the United Kingdom or under the I,pfl»o and Lend Act from the U. 8. A. 
for the early fulfilment of these esaential leqiiireroentB for achieving a strong 
and self-reliant national economy as well as making India an arsenal of the east, 
lire Federation urged that the fullest facilities should be given by the Government 
of India for the import of machinery, spare parts, machine tools and the necessary 
raw materials and for obtaining technical personnel from abroad for the establish¬ 
ment of such industries. , . , , 

Mr. Gaganvihari Mehta, moving the resolution, emphasised that the develop¬ 
ment of heavy and defence industries was essential not only from India's own 
standpoint but also that of the British Commonwealth. That indeed was the 
spirit in which the splf-goveiuing dominions were developing their resources and 
building up their industries. He quoted from statements made by Field-Marshal 
Smuts and Mr. Curtin and said that these recognised the supreme national 
necessity of self-sufficiency and contained no sermon against too rapid a pace of 
industrialisation, such bh had been heard in India, Australia and Canada had made 
ctiormons strides since the war began. 

Ejisters Grotjf Council Most be Reorqanisbh 

Discussing the obstacles in the wa'y of industrialisation in India, Mr. Mehta 
quoted from a number of writers including Mr. Quy Locock, a member of the 
Roger Mission and Director of the Federation of British Industries, who, in an 
account of the Mission’s work, said that "no steps hove been taken to expand 
piuduciiou as a ictuU ul thu MiBeiau’s visit which arc aot esseutial lot wot 
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purposes aucl lie saw to it that on the whole post-war interests of British industry 
are not likely to suffer so Rreatly as was at one time expected.’’ That proved 
that oven in iho midst of a total war, British industrialists and exporters were 
thinking not in terms of victory but of trade and future competition in the postwar 
period. The development of India’s war potential as also of Australia to a certain 
extent liad been retarded by this predominant motive of Britain and by over- 
centralisation of production. There had been established in Cairo another Middle 
East Supply Council which frankly announced its interest in post-war cousideraiion 
of promoting British trade and was assisted in this purpose by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation whose activity extended to India and tended to compote 
with Indian traders and exporters, Mr. Mehta, contended that in view of the 
alteration in the Pacific situation the Eastern Group Council should be reorfianised 
and oonverted into a department of production under the Cvovernment of India. 

Sir Rahimatullah Chinoy, seconding' the resolution, referred to the doubte 
expressed by some speakers at yesterday’s meeting regarding the exact scojio and 
nature of the asaistuneo and .o-operatioii to bo given by the iiroposed American 
Mission. Those doubts and fears, he .said, should be cleared ‘'and if wo get the 
necessary reassurance that, no foreign vested interests would bo created, but that 
Amei'icii would facilitate ihn strciigthcniug of iudustrial war cUbrl under Indian 
management and control by giving the necessary technical help and uu[>;>lyiag 
OESOutial machiiiory, the uKhistauco should be availed of,” 

Rir Rahimtnltah referred, earlier in his speech, to certain oboorvalious made 
by persons actively iu touch with the Easteru Group Supply Council, mid said 
lliat these observations streiigtheued the fear that rcpi'csentalivcs of His Majesty’s 
Governlaeiit associated with the supply problems were to a corluiu extent obsessed 
by cousideratious of post-war effects of industrial potentialities. He, however, 
thought this was not the time for the apportion moat of (ho blame for the past 
but to think of the I'uiuve. The resolution, he urged, was mainly .coiiccriiL'd with 
the future and suggested the lines on which future efforts should be directed. 

'J'bo resolution was supported by Mr. D. Khaitan. (Calcutta), and Mr. 
!:>aiitMtv!tciv.d G. Shah (Bombay) and passed unaniinously. 

Aij.MisiSTU,vrios or 1 nco.mi5-Tax and E. P. Tax L.rws 

The Eederatioii passed a resolution noting with regret that the mainmi- in 
which the income-tax and excess profits tax laws were being administered at 
present bad caused mid was causing great discontent among the Indian nssessees all 
over India and urged that in order to redress the grievances of the ossessces, 
action on the following lines be immediately taken by the Government; ’ 

1. That Indian assesees and European assessees bo in every way treated in 
exactly the same manner. 

2. 'I’hat the Appellate Assistant Cora)uis.sioiiers and the Appellate Trilmtinl 
be placed under the control of the l.aw Department of the Government of India 
Or of the Federal Court instead of the Finance Dep.artment : 

if. Tliat the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay be forilnvith 
aliolisbed : 

4. That the Income-Tax Act and the Excess Profits ’Tax Act bo in (heir 
application, interpreted according to the recognised judicial rule of interpretaiion, 
i- e., fiscal law slionld be interpreted in lavour of the subject ; 

3. That explaualiouB given by the assessee and statements of fact made 
bv him he treated with due regard and bo not twisted against the assessee aud 
adverse inferences be not drawn from imagination or uiion suspicion ; 

6 , 'I'hat no arbitrary action be taken about the registration of firms or niioiit 
tlie separation or joiutness of families. 

7. That accounts audited by qualified auditors be normally accepted and 
assessees should not be harassed by calling for books of accounts, ete,, and such 
explanations only as may be necessary for the assessment of inooroo may be 
asked. 

1. 'That a statement of total wealth be not demanded whether under Beciiou 
37 of the Indian Income-Tax Act or otherwise. 

Sir Abdtil Halim Ohuznavi, who moved the resolution, narrated how his 
efforts in the Central Legislative Assembly had not borne any fruit and detailed 
the number of hardships experienced by Indian assessees at the hands of the 
Central Department of Income-Tax in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pandit Jawanlal of the East India Jute Association, CHleutU, who claimed 
to have iinimate kuowloclge of the alleged arbitrary manner in wbieh Incomo tax 
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authorities were bchavinf' in Calcutta, declared that a wave of disgust and des¬ 
pair had been caused among the commercial community in Calcutta and expressed 
the opinion that unless immediate steps were taken to remedy the position the 
situation was bound to assume an aggressive form more or less on the lines of tne 
Beopari Mandnl agitation in the Panjab. 

Mr. M. A. Parikh and Mr. Pamgopal Oadhodia further supported 
resolution. 

Scorched Earth Policy in India Opposed 


the 


Vigorous opposition to any possible adopting of a “scorched earth” policy 
in India was voiced by Sir Purskottamdas Thakurdas supporting a resolution 
recommending to the Government “to encourage by subsidies or otherwise the 
cultivation, in place of short staple cotton, of wheat, cereals and such other crops 
as are needed for internal consumption and are readily saleable”. 

Persons returning from Singapore and Malaya, said Sir Purushottamda.^, 
had spread reports regarding what had been done there presumably under the 
orders of the areas concerned. “I can understand ’scorched earth’ policy in 
Eussia where every factory belongs to the State. In India, where factories are 
put up by private capital and enterprise, I should like to pat it bluntly ; Do the 
Government expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
these factories on which their livelihood depends are scorched ?” 

He had only touched upon the subject but he wished to bring home to the 
Government that unless they felt diilklcnt of retaining India they must give protec¬ 
tion and inspire confidence among middlemen and capitalists who had sunk 
their money and handled the material. If the Government’s policy was such as 
would demolish confidence they had to thank themselves. The Government of 
India should beware nud think seriously before adopting "scorched earth” as a 
copy of what had been adopted in Eussia and other countries. 

I’lEA FOR COLTIVATING FOOD DRAINS 


Speaking of cotton. Sir PwushoUamdnft referred to the clibns made by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to grow improved staple cotton in those 
areas which once were growing short staple cotton and said that as a re.suU of 
those efforts very substantial progress had been marie in Khandesh and C. P. 
and Berar. Eeferring to tlie present position in Bombay, he said that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had definitely informed the tr.ade that there was no likelihood 
of the Government giving any wagons for transport of short and fair staple 
cotton from the interior to Bombay. It was thereforo most urgent that the, 
cultivators should turn to growing foodstuffs. It was urgent also because of the 
acute and increasing scarcUy of foodstuffs all over India. Taking rice alono, we 
used to import fifteen to twenty lakhs of tons and as far as ho could see there 
was no proni'cct of getting this next year. The cpiestion was, how was this 
quantity going to be replaced by us 1 Nature had not been kind to_ us this year 
and many areas had not done well at all in the matter of cultivation. There 
was not in his opinion sufficient food grains physically to go round to the vast 
population of the country. , . , , - , ■ 

In passing, he mentioned that in addition to the shortage of food grains, 
we had to send food grains abroad to the armies and to civil populations there. 
“No Indian would mind this, but the Federation should protest strongly that the 
policy of allowing the children of the soil to starve and enabling people outside 
to have a banquet should not be tolerated. Wo want to do our best to the civil 
population of au Allied country but not at the expense of our civil population 
which is not vocal”. Hunger, he warned, was more dangerous than a ferocious 
tiger. He warned the powers that be that, guided as they were in the provinces 
by Advisers to Governor and in the absence of representatives of the people in 
most of the provinces, it would be wrong to overlook the danger they faced. They 
should conserve every maund of food grain in Indio until the next crop was 
harvested. If tliis warning was disregarded the Government themselves would 
regret it more than anyone else. Of course people would also suffer. 

He referred to the situation in Delhi, where he was told that the distribution 
of food grains was very bad, althongh it was the seat of the Government. He 
wanted the Executive Council and the Viceroy to think of the problem seriously. 


W.^R Ribks Insbrance 


There was a nervousness among people who bandied raw meterials, said 
Sir Piirshottamdas, based on a letter issued by the Government of India informing 
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insiiraiica companies that the war risk insurance policy did not cover the risk o( 
seizure of goods by the enemy, while it covered the risk of bombing, etc. Those 
among officials and members of the European commercial community with whom 
be had discussed the matter agreed that it was commouscnse that insurance against 
damage by the enemy should include the risk of seizure. The resolution was passed. 
The session concluded. 


A. 1. Organisation of Industrial Employers 

9th. Annual Meeting—Delhi—8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 


"After a preliminary period of adaptation, Indian industry is now more 
fully geared to a war lime economy than ever before, and it is enjoying, as is 
natural in the circumBtanccs, a period of moderate prosperity," said Sir Sfirt Ram, 
President, AlMmlia OrganiHalion of Indusliial Employers, speaking at tlie ninth 
annual meeting held at Delhi on ibe 8tU. March 1942. 

The President proceeded : '‘Tiicre is a lot of facile and suiierlicial talk about 
opportunities which the war has afforded for indusliiiilisation but it does not 
appear to be fully realised that induslrialiHulion is only possible when the requisite 
machinery is available. War has doubtless created new opportunities, but the 
Goverument of India have not devised adequate nieastires to meet the difficulties 
it baa interposed in the way of import of inachintry so indispensable a pre-requisite 
to the establishment of new industries. It i.s true that wo Lave c.'tpended some 
of our consumer-iudustiies to au appreciable e.steni wo can now feed 
the army that is said to march on its stomacli. Wo can also clothe that army, 
but we cannot, 1 am sorry lo say, yet cquii* that army with the weapons which 
it requires to light with. 

irEniuUS t.iAI’S IN iNlil'.S TBr.u, lC^'o^■OM^ 


Tbt'i'e aio serious gaps in our iiuluslrial economy, c.uim wbicb litnil our 
advance in iiiduslrialtsatioii and which may, in fact, dclernnne our survival ns a 
nation. T'hfse gaps avo capit.al indnstrics, siicli as ibi: niuniilaeluie of machinery 
and tools, of ships, of airciaft, of atUomobiles, of lalhvay loccjiuotives, of chemicals, 
of coal disiillalion and of fcriucnlaiion industries generidly. Even liero, however, 
small pioneeriug cfforls of private enterprise have been made with bm little enoonra^e- 
lucnt from Oovernmciit, 1 refer to llu; Bbipbiiilding yard at Vi/ngnpatnm, whiclr 
hopes at (list to turn out four ships of U',tH.-t' tons a year and later on sixteen, 
to the aircraft assembly factory at llangalore. whicli luipcs, in line course, to pro¬ 
duce all the types of pianos required for i.lui defeucc of India. Borne foreign 
coueerns have bad, of course, assendily plants lor uuicnuiliiles, but wo still do 
not and cannot imuluce a single intenial coinbiisiiou engine or tanks of any 
size, which count for so much in this war. 

‘‘Under the difficuUios the counliy has bad lo face, slie has done com- 
mendably, but a great deal of I'lDgress in Uie indnsiiial sphere still remains to 
bo made and the responsibility that rests on the Government, if our war effort 

*7^"^ ^la aiihataiiHtil iki ctill nnilft 4»imHiilprnhlp. T^ip VRliifl nf tllPBP 
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first annual general rnoeting of the AlRImlia Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry held at Bombay on the 11th. March 1942. 

Sir Sultan made it clear that the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

was founded in no spiiit of rivalry to any other organisation. It was to supple¬ 

ment India’s commercial activities as a whole and to strengthen and foster them 
that the institution had been fiomed. 

A people’s happiness in the last analysis, said Sir Sultan, depended not so 
much on their commercial ]rrosperity. Buiigtr was among the greatest motive 
forces of life and any eflovt calculated to raise the standard of the peotile and to 
bring back to India again some of her ancient prosperity and greatness should be 
welcomed by all patriotic Indiana. Industrial advance must go hand in hand with 
political progress. In a sense it should precede it, for without industrial organisa¬ 
tion political freedom was a poor thing which could not be fully enjoyed. Be said 

that it was the intention of the Chamber at an early date to appoint a Muslim 

Industrial Commission to investigate tlie resources to the best advantage. 

Referring to the war, Bir f^hltan said [that rceeJit developments in the Far 
East and in Burma bad greatly increased our own peril. “ The war is at our very 
doors and while I have no intention of saying anytliing alarmist I think we should 
indulge in very dangerous complacency if we do not. realise that at any moment 
now the enemy may strike at onr trorts and cities. Let ns be realists ancl face this 
eventuality calmly and with clear minds ”. 

After emphasising' the need for contributing fully to the nation’s defence. 
Sir Sultan said ; “That is necessary if we arc to emerge successfiilly through the 
crisis which faces us. None of us expect that we can survive the ordeal unscathed. 
That is a fact which businessmeit in other sections of the community fully 
recognise.” Sir Sultan Cliinoy endorsed the views expressed by Sir Purshntamdas 
Thahurdas in regard to the apy)lication of the policy of “ scorched earth ” in India. 
He said that while the business community was willing to sacrifice much for the 
successful prosecution of the war, at the same time it expected the careful avoid¬ 
ance on the p.art of the (Jovernment of “ aetiscless s-acrificcs ” which were calcula¬ 
ted to ruin irreparably the country’s industrial structure and spell unhappiness and 
poverty for many millions of innocent citizens. 

lainiing to the political situation in India, Sir Suit,an said that prosperity, 
political or cotnmcrcial, could only llonrish in an atmospcrc of goodwill and con¬ 
tentment. Therefore it was in the interests of businessmen, Muslims and Hindus, 
no less than in tlie inteve.sts of all sections of Imlia’s people, to help in restoring 
communal amity without which politie.al and even industrial progress would be 
difficult. Ho declared that the Muslim Chamber of f’ommerce would use its good 
offices for nchicvitif; co-oppraliou and co-ordination, 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

• 19lh. Session—Cawnpore—8th. February 1942 

I’T. NKnR'D’.s OrENiNo Address 

The 39th session of the all-Iiidia Trade Union Congress comraenocil at 
Cawnpore on the Stli. February 1942 under the presidentship of Mr. V. R. Kalappa. 
About 200 delegates from almost all the provinces and representing different 
affiliated labour organizations and trade unions participated in it. 

‘We cannot shut oiir eyes to the bloodshed that is going on all over the world, 
and to the loss of hnmaii lives which is taking place on account of the present 
war,’ observed Pandit Juicahnrlal Nehru opening the 19th session of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress Fandtt Nehru said India was not responsible for the good of 
any other country. The first concern of Indians was to see that their conntry 
was free. 

Pandit Nchrn refened to a slogan which he had heard being raised, that this 
was a people’s war and the ‘workers of the world should unite.’ He added that 
this was not the slogan of kisans and mazdoors of this conntry. He pointed out 
■that if the mazdoors of the world would have united, the world’s map would 
have been different. They should first fight for the freedom of their own country. 
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India’s premici' organization l>ad rightly expressed its syni]>athies towards 
other conntries like CIrina and Riissia, hut now the hrst (luestion before them was 
the freedom of India. And India would not yield to British imperialism. Proceed¬ 
ing further Pandit Nehru said that in ease India was free, she would have decided 
by her own will to move aide by side with Britain, But at this stage the country 
had no other alternative but to fight with all those who ever tried to keep lier in 
slavery. He added that he totally disliked the (lerman rule and Nazism. Britain 
had made India incapable of any defence. In the event of India being atUickcd 
by any other foreign country she would continue to resist. She was fated to ojrpose 
ail until she was free. 

Pandit Nehru further iwinted out that India would have developed industri¬ 
ally if she was free but the British (iovernment never allowed her to industrialize, 
and jdaced liandicaps in tlic work of the Xationa! Planning (.'ommittcc of which he 
was the presideuf. 

In conclusion, ho paid tributes to Cawnporc for its contribution in the 
iSatvagraha movement. Lie urged the Trade Union Pongress to take doeisiou on 
matters which afl'ecied tlu' working class. He was of the opinion that a;.y decision 
taken against the will of the country would create divisions and prove disastrous. 

The session of the (Jongress was attended by prominent delegates from all 
the provinces including Mr. iV. Al, Joshi, Mr. b. k'. Oifi, Jlr. Banlint Atuk/ici jcc, 
Mr, AiAok Mehta and oihcrs. I)/-. P. F. I’itiai of the Indian biaiieh of the 
lutornational Labonv OiKcc and Mrs. Kamuladovi ('hallopadhaijaija were present 
by s]Hx’ial invifjd'ion. 

PANPir Balkiushna biiAu.n.t’rt ,\j-inuisri 

AVe are niccling at a time wln-n (bo whole world is in flumes. The j.iiuscnt 
world conflagraiion is only a eidmination of man’s ttui)id greed and avarice,’ 
declared Pandit. Balki'ishau bharma, chairman, roccitfion eommiltee of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress, welcoming the dclo,gatcs to the conleroiice. 

Continuing, ho said that a glimpse of tlio developmetit of trade union move¬ 
ment in India will conviitirc any impartial observer that the capitalistic classes ns 
such have alw.ays opposed \elicmently even the most humane reforms in the eou- 
ditioiis of rvork'of the factory workers. A rapid survey of the legislative proposals 
aiivl the manner in wiiich they were received by thc_ employers will convince any¬ 
body that something mucli more titan mere legislation wws rctpiired to set right 
the various prnitletns that faced society. The existence of so many associations of- 
employers, thoiv sudden growth after the tratlc union movement in India came to 
its own was a clear indication of the spirit of docti-rootcd antugnnism bettveem the 
employers and the workers. Hud the employers been more circumspective to raise 
the wages of the workers in proitortion to the rise in prices after the great war of 
1014-18 the history of trade unionism in India would have been didcrent. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the capitalist and for our pur|ioso the Indian 
cajiitalist should readjust liis sense of values. It will not do to remain in oitposi- 
tion to trade niiionism any longer. Why, at the end of this war, he may find that 
liis capitalist mode of life has not only outgrown its uBclulncss hut has become a 
l)Osii-ive menace to human progress. 

Let the Indian workers learn a Icssoii from the present world developments 
and it would be wise and proper for the capitalists to begin to think in new 
terms in relation to his attitude towards his workers. 

Continuing, Pandit Balhrishna eounaelled the mazdoors and labour workers 
to concentrate their efl'orts in the direction of solid organisational activities. 
They had, he said, spent much of their time and energies on agitational channels. 
BiUerness in thought and speeches had taken them nowdiere. They should 
therefore stO]) swearing at the capitalist, and if ho does not change time will 
throw him overboard. 

Concluding, he said that he felt like going wliole-hog with Britain in this 
war. But the blindness of the British statesmen hud left them no alternative but 
to stick to the Bombay resolution of the all-India Congress Committee. 

Dll. PiLLAi’s Speecu 

Speaking at the opejiiug session of the all-India Trade Union Congress, Dr, 
P. P: /’iffat, director of the Indian branch of the international Labour Oflice, who 
was present by special invitation, emphasised the critical nature of the present 
times, outlined the important part Indian labour had to play in aehieviuir victorv 
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for democracy and the Biguificant cnntribution that I. L, 0, was making in the 
diflioult sphere o£ past-war soeial reconstruction. 

Dr. Pillai said that ttie rude impact of wav and an objective view of its 
developments in the Malayan and Burman theatres compelled Indian labour to 
take stock afresh of the sitnaiion and to deline the ultimate principles and objeots 
for which it stands. The totalitarian powers were challenging the very principle of 
democracy, the Nazis and their criminal collaborators were clearly out for world 
domination and they had no place in their scheme of things for independent 
uationalitie?. This will not suit India or Indian labour. 

PuKSIllENTIAI. Adukess 

Workers are not anti-BritiHh or anli-any-olher-nation. But they arc anti- 
imperialistic under whatever name it may go. They are against all kinds of 
Imperialism be it the authoritarian form of the British or totalitarian form 
of the German. Nor doc.s imperialism (diangc its character, if It comes from 
the East inste.ad of the West. In other words, Indian workers who are a subject 
people cannot prefer one kind of Imperialism to another said I\Ir. E. R. 
fCaiappa, presiding over the sc.ssion. 

“What we are mainly concerned with is the foreign policy and foreign policy 
alone of the belligerent countries. One m.iy say tluit foreign policy rellocts the 
character of a Government. This may he parti.dly true. But history shows 
that a foreign policy leading (o aegression has not been coiitined to any parti¬ 
cular form of Goveriinicut. Wo arc, therefore, <’oiicorned with the ]iolicy of 
aggression from whatever quarter it may emanate and not with tiic puiiplcs 
or their Governments. All talk of niiti-Kascist front will Ic.ad ns nowhere.” 

“The non-existence of political strikes on war issue is interpreted to mean 
lOTalty of the Indian working class to the Brilisli Imperialism .and support to war 
efforts. It is true that the workers engaged in nuniitiou factories, production 
of war material and transport services have not laid down tbe tools. But they 
are working to support war cdbrts but for tlioir livitpg. Neither Government nor 
votaries of Imperialism under tiio ido.-ik of anli-Fas.-ism are justified in misinter¬ 
preting the poor workers wbo sell their labour which -s their only possession just 
to eke out their e.vistenee. 

“In these circumstances there was no jnslification whatever for some of our 
comrades to bicak away and stiirt a rival organisation under tlie gtiise of anti- 
Fascist front, so soon after unity was acliiovcd after ten years of hard struggle. 
In order to avoid future splits unity was basc<l on some sound demoeratic 
principles that all political questions us well as questions of strikes and aftiliation 
with any foreign organisation be decided by three-fourths majority. A decision 
by thre'-fourths majority makes it impossible for airv particular section or 
group to get any reeoluUou passed UiiougU a snap vote. Nor can the Congress 
he swamped by any one union liowovcr large its membership may be, as 
representation is not in direct proportion to iimnerical streuglli but graduated. 
Nor can workers in any particular industry dominate the organisation ns re¬ 
presentation is on trade group basis which restricts the maximum number of 
members on the General Council to cigiit for each gri.mp of Industries such 
as Railways, Shipping, (.totton Textile, Mining, Engineering etc. Similarly the 
number of delegates also are restricted on a graduated scale, without depriving 
small unions representation. 

Recruiting skugbant 

“It has also been eomplaincxl by some that the A. I. C. U. O, has not given 
a lead on War issue. What other lead is possible under the existing circumstances 
than merely state the position of the organised workers and leave it there? 
The critics certainly do not mean a lead for political strike. Do they, then mean 
that the Trade Unioji Congress should play the veritable role of a recruiting ser¬ 
geant and convert all the afilliatcd unions into recruiting depots ? 

It is eontemlcd that by suiiiiorting war efTorts of the British, Fascism 
coukl he destroyed, h^ocialism would ta- c.-i.iblished in Great Britain and it would 
follow suit in India. This prospc.-l. is cxtiomely alluring. Nazis came to power 
only in 1933. What prevented Gieal Britain from establishing Socialism before 
that date 7 

The prospect of cslahlishmcnt. of StO' ia.Iism in all the countries of Europe 
including Germany and Italy is also held out. 'I'o say that by defeating Uerr 
Hitler, Nazism or'Fascism will be wiped out ami Socialism cstablislied is to ga 
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even beyond the Atlantic Charter which has licen drawn as the war aim of the 
Oemocracies. But the ino-British jiropagnndiBts can afford to promise what their 
masters have not contemplated as they (former) are not required to deliver the 
goods. 

RKr.EAsi: oEi'ENUs 

Recently some political prisoners, mostly convicted tor offering Batyagraha, 
have been released. But the non-release of the detenus and other political pri* 
Boiiers cont'icted for their alleged or professed leanings towards Bocialism or 
Communism is thoroughly uiiwarrantod by circumstances and morally unjustified. 
Most of the Ijabour Leaders have been convicted, though under the Defence of 
India Act tor their normal trade union activities. The position of the detenus is 
even worse. If there is any unchallengeable evidence against the detenus why does 
not the Government place them on trial I Is it not merely for their ideologies, the 
detenus and other politii-al prisoners arc made to lose their liberty and sacrifice 
their all. 

Second Day Hesoliitioiis -Cawnpur—9lh. February 1942 
ATTiTunn TO War 

The session of the Congress concluded on the next day after adopting 
a number of rcsoliiLions including the recognition of the demand for Trade Unions 
and Factory committees, release of politn-al prisoners, condemning repression 
in Bengal, appealing to worhers not to be panic-stricken during an air raid, 
denianaing an increase in basic wages and grant of dearness allowance, disapprov¬ 
ing the polii'y adopted liy the < loveiaiTnent by introduciiig and enforcing ordinances 
and legislation affecting labour without consultiug representatives of labour. 

The Trade Union Congress docidetl to maintain the slatus quo in respect of 
its policy towards the war. 

Both the resolutions on attitude to war. one sjionsored by the Communists 
offering unconditional suppiort in the war eff’ort and the oilier moveil by Sir. Urinal 
Kanti Bosi‘, expressing the opinion that in view of the situation created by the 
aggression against Russia, immediate transfer of power to tlie people is essential, to 
enable the workers of India to take part enthusiastically and effectively in the 
defonoe of India, were lost as they failed to secure a threefourths majority as 
required under the constitution for making any change in the policy of the All- 
ludia Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Bankim Mukerji, who moved the resolution urging support to the war 
effort, dwelt at length on the changed situation and ]iointed out that the war had 
i.hanged its character and had ceased to be an imperialist one. It had become a 
people’s war, he said. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, siipporthig Mr. IMrinal Kanti Bose’s resolution, said that in 
case they suiinorted the war effort uncouditionally it wouhl not carry them far. 
No help could be effectively and entluisiastically given until India was free. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, at the end of the discussions in his speech, said that he 
could quite agree with his Communist friends Unit it was a iieople’s war for 
Uusssia, btit it could never be a people’s war for India. By ailopting the resoliition 
supporting war effort, they could only give moral help. No substantial help could 
be possible as long as this country was a slave. 

On votes being taken, both the resolutions were lost. 'The Congress then 
terminated. 


The All India Manufacturers^ Conference 

Second Session—Poona— 2l8t. March 1942 

Welcome Address 

The second session of the All India MannfacturerB’ Conference was held in 
Poona at the specially erected and decorated pandal on the grounds of the Tilak 
Sraarak Mandir on the 2lBt. March 1942, Sic M, J'isvesvaraya presided and Mr. 
G, V. Fiiratiik, the Chairman of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, welcomed 
the delegates, in the course of which he said t— 

47 
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“ On behalf of the Maharaelitra Industrial Association, which is the 
Regional Council of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation for the ten districts 
of Maharashtra, I cordially weicomo you to this second session of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Cojifercnee. I need hardly say anything to you about the city of 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This historical city, once the 
capital of the Pesliawas, is lialiowed by the association of the Late Mr. Juslivs M. 
O, Ranade, Lok, Bal (.Tcnir/adluir Tilak and the Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna Ookhalc 
who rendered invaluable scrvicee to India’s national renaissance. 

“ The reason that seems to have weighed with the Central Committee of the 
All-India Manufacliireis’ Organisation to hold its second annual session in Maha¬ 
rashtra is, that wo have heen able to set up here a Regional Council to carry on the 
work of the Organisation in this part of the comitry and onvs is probably the only 
regional body that has ho far been ofiicially affiliated to it. Our enthusiasm in this 
matter, I must admit, is indeed due to our consciousness about the backward in¬ 
dustrial condition of our region and the coiisoquent urge to do something that will 
help the province to rapidly iiidnatrialisc itself. When we attended the first con¬ 
ference in Bombay last year, we toned that the progranimo which it outlined under 
the able guidance of Sir jM l/'isvism-nraija was such which even if partially put 
into practice was sure to create the much needed industrial mindedness among the 
people which ultimately would bring; aliout industrial uplift of the country, 

“ In this conneetiou I sliouhl like ;o observe that India’s liody economic will 
not be well developed niilcss proper attention is pai<l to the industrial growth of its com¬ 
ponent regional units. T he ih^veloioncnt ot one limh at Ihelneglect of the growth of the 
other would not make a henlihy nnd a st-rong body. The same is the case with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-continent like India. We from the 
various provinces, therefore, should strive our utmost to develop our respective 
regions, keeping in view tlio ideal of the proportionate and all round development 
of India’s body economic. This, of coiirsp, presiipiioses Imrmonions working and, 
co-ordination of effiuis among ilie, various regions nnd it is the function of the All- 
Indin Munul:acturcr»’ Orgauisailon to strive to this end. 

ITcahtoiiliul .Address 

Sir M. Visvusvampo. in delivering his presidential address observed 

“ The forernoHt (oiiic which coluins all our thoughts today is the war. Enemy 
activities have already cNtendwl to tiie liordors of this cointtry. I am sure it is 
the ardent wish of all who have asseinhlcd at this Oonfereiico that at a critical 
time like this, India should uaidir all the help it is in bur power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

■' As tills eonntry has in the iiast neglected the protluolion of armament 
machinery and has nlso taken no in'oi’autioiis to develop the Military capacity of 
its people, we are today expoacil lo the dungers of foreign invasion. Before the 
war, Government were placing ordens for goods rccluircd in India with German or 
American firms whsnever Itnghoul her.-clf could not sipiply them and now since 
tlie commencement of the war ami after the close of deliberations of the Eastern 
Group War Supply Conlcrcnec, the teudeney has been lo obtain the necessary raw 
and semi-raw matcriuls reqnired for the war from this country and to place orders 
for all heavy armament machinery, motor tracks, aero-engines, etc., which require 
capacity and skill, with the other coiintiies of the Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is pvobaidy not widely known that many of the manufac¬ 
turers even in those countries, who have come forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not know the job themselves but had to learn it after 
accepting the orders. 

“ We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this country 
in connection with tluj rap d development of munitions production. It is hoped 
that the Government will soon acquaint the country with the precise scope nnd 
functions of this technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally anxious 
to know whether opportunities will he given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the iu)l|) of this mission. 

“ Financial pvoaperity in Great Britain and America, depends largely un the 
systematic and contmuous working of numerous business and financial organisa¬ 
tions, operated by skilled groups of people with the co-operation and encourage¬ 
ment of Government. There is no oiganisation worth the name in this country 
to help industrial development. The attention given by the Central Government is 
casual and fragmentary. The Provincial Governments which are supposed to be 
entrusted with this duty, have uo resources and many of them have shown no will. 
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“ Ibe public should wake up to this perilous stale of lluufis, and our main 
lines of development should in future, bo (1) to encourage llio Btarting and working 
of industries of every kind—small, medium and large scalo, either as owners’ con¬ 
cerns, partnership concerns or ioinl-stock compaiiicK ; (2) to create in each region 
or area an ctlicient industrial organisation to enable new occupations and new 
units of work to spring up speedily ; (3) to provide iiistiliUions, agencies, facilities 
and conditions for training a large proportion of the iiojinlnlion for industrial life; 
and (4) to start preparing the eonntry for post-war reconstruction in which in¬ 
dustries must necessarily play an important part.” 

Kesolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted nnanimonsly by the Conference. 
iNDtISTUIAI, Pot, ICY 

In as much as the security and economic, prosperity of the eonntry depend 
to a very considerable extent upon soninl iiulnstrial dfv(4opino]il, tliis Conference 
strongly urges niion the Governraent of India to iriHlitnic, wiliiont delay, a well- 
planned and dynamic industrial policy caleuhilCMl to b ad to the rapid estahlish- 
raent of now industries and the progressive extmusion (»f ciisiiog ones. 

“ With a view to implemetit such a i-oliey, tliis Ccmlcience recommends to the 
Government to take, amongst others, tin* folic, wnig aclivc incasnies ;— 

(1) to urge upon the Provinciid Govcijuvicnls to biiiig atcont the establish¬ 
ment in each Province, of at least one heavy or key iiidnsiry, tnat may he found 
suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in atbliiiun to siicli otlier indus¬ 
tries that may bo_ existing already; 

(2) to definite guarantee of piotot-lion by (a) ad qoate laiiffs on competing 
imports and (b) by graiil of snhsidh's, snbvcniions, ivc., to existing industries and 
to those that may he started hereafter ; 

(3) to give freely im|)ort licences, essi-ntialiiy and iiriority certificates, and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from aliro.ad indnstiiul plant, machinery 
and other essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere with the 
War efToi't; 

(4) to direct all Government and seuii-Govcrninent Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigcnonn inaiinfactiucs ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent us i.s <lone by other progressive Govern¬ 
ments, strict control over all concerns ovvncti aiid managed by non-iiKlians whose 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of Hie country. 

St.atistk.'s 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in particular, makes it extremely difficult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and ]iOlcntiaI resources of this 
country. The Conference, therefore, strongly urges upon Goveinincnt, 

(1) to re-organize and widen the field of activities of the ]>epartmciU of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines simibir to tliosc of tlie Government 
Rnreanx and Departments of Statistics in indiiRtriaby advanced coiuitries; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation waking it obligatory on all indus¬ 
trial and commercial establisbments to supply rdeviiiit eliilisiical information to 

the Department of Commercial Intelligence and f-nalistics ; and 

(3) to issue, in an intelligible lorin, timely reports of statistics so collected. 

InDPbTRIAI, I'lNAKCU 

In the opinion of this Conference the developmcnl of indusfrics, specially 
small and medium-scale ones, in this country is retarded not so much from lack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisatiun. With a view to the 
speedy establishment of new industries and to mitigate flic dilliculiies of existing 
ones, this Conference urges upon the Government :— 

(1) to establish Central and Provincial Industrial Fniuls for providing long 

term finance to industries on the lines similar to those obtaining in industrially 

advanced countries ; 

(2) to so amend the Insurance Act of 1938 as to give more latitude to Life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investments of their funds and thereby 
enable them to invest in industrial enterprUes a larger luoportioji of their funds 
than has been possible hitherto. 

Separation op Portfolios for Industry and Commerce 

In view of the deplorable industrial backwardness of (he country, an immediate 
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aiid radical change is called tor in the Govern men t’s Administrarive machinery 
concerned with industries. 'I’liis Conference, therefore, urges upon the Goveniment 
to separate the portfolio of Industries from that of Commerce and place the JJepart- 
ment of Industries under a separate non-ofiieial Indian Member of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Eseoulive Council, who should he charged with the duty ot inuiaung 
and putting into operation a comprehensive and country-wide plan of industrialisation 
and co-ordinating the activities of the voiions Provincial Departments ot 
Industries, 

Economic Councils 


This Coiiforcnce is of opinion that Economic Councils composed of representa¬ 
tive biisinoBHinen, iiidustrialista and economists, assisted by adequate executive stall, 
should he eBtablishcd, both at the Centre as well as in tlie Provinces to formulate, 
advise upon and tnlluence the economic policies and activities of Government. 

War Risk Insiirasci! anp Compensation 

In view of the imminent danger to wtiich this country is exposed as a result 
of war and the likelihood of consideralilc damage that might bo done to indnstrial 
property not covered by the existing War Risk Insiiranco Sclicme, tins Conference 
urges upon the Government to issue foriluvith an ordinance providing cover for such 
damage to ail industrial cstaldishmenlB hy a comprehciisivo Government \\ ar 
Insurance Scheme with provision for adequate and early payment of at least a part 
of the neceasavy compensation. 

Ai'I'EAL i'OR I'CUI.IC CO-OPi;I,iATION 

Affirming its belief that rapid and comprehensive imltistrialisalion is the only 
effective means of attaining economic prosperity and national seonrity of this coun¬ 
try, this Conference appeals to all trade and commercml organisations, all leaders 
of national movements, the Press and all citizens interested in the welfare of the 
country to take part and hdi' in the conslructive work of indnstrmlisation in the 

foliowing directions• . . . , • , • 

(1) to mobilise available capital, talent and material rcsonrcca in cacli region 
for its industrial development in the lirst instance, and also to take part in similar 
work in wider spheres wherever possible; 

(2) to collect industrial statistics and carry out snrycys of natural resources 

and other factors of production by regions ; , , , ., 

(3) On the basis of information so collected, to prepare a plan for tlie rai'id 

development of existing industries and the establishment, of new ones ; , . 

(4) to disseminate correct information about, the Oovernraents industrial 
policies and organise effective public opinion thereon ; 

(5) to help in the removal of grievances of iiidnstricB ; 

(6) to popularise tlio use of Swadeshi products tlirongh industrial museums, 
exhibitions and other forms of propaganda ; 

(7) to review, annually and, wherever possilile once every quarter, the work 
done and progress achieved in advancing the cause of iiidustiialisation in 

each region. , . , 

The Conference is of opinion that to carry out this programme, representative 
Regional Bodies should be organised wherever possible, on lines similar to those in¬ 
dicated in the Constitution of the All-India Maiuifactnrois’ Organisation, 



India Debate in Parliament 

H. of Commons—London—24th. February 1942 

sir George Schuster’s Suggestion 

The futuro of India figured prominenHy in the House of Coiunioiif) debate 
held on the 24tb. February 1942. 

Sir George Schuster (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. “We have to supporUunily and urge 
suspension of political and personal controversies”, he declared. ‘ We have to 
say to the Nationalists : ‘Set aside these things, and during the war unite and 
face the common peril.’ But how can we expect them to respond to this f How 
can we convince them that we are honest in our intentions to work during the 
war for the political freedom they desire ? The way forward was not so sonple 
as England seemed to think (cheers). It is all very well to say ‘IToniise Dominion 
Status by a certain date’. That provides a satisfactory answer to none of 
the (ineations. ‘T say, if India can Iniild up her own essential unity, nothing on earth 
can prevent her having independence if she wants it”, continued Sir George “and it 
is onr duty to do everythiug we can to hnild up her strength and unity. She 
will see that it is to her advantage to remain linked to onr group. Merely to 
promise Dominion Stains on a certain date, is not going to make England’s amends 
or solve the Indian problem”. 

Sir George Schuster read a pcrson.al letter from Mr, J<'nnah, Leader of the 
Muslim League, which tan as follows : "Let me impress on you that the I'artition 
of India demand, the Muslim idea, is not only a |.olitirnl reality—it is oni’ creed 
and our article of faith. We shall not rest content t\iiti! we have achieved onr 
goal. We shall not agree to submit to an Indian united Central Government 
and be treated as an Indian minority under the heel of a permanent Hindu 
majority, which virtually means Hindu Raj.” 

Sir George added that one might deeply disagree with that atiitiide, but one 
could not ignore it. These were fundamental questions wliich could not be 
settled by any easy formula, and could not be set aside or rnconciled during the 
war. ‘‘What we ought to do is to get a strong National Government to work 
during the war and convince India tlint we are determined to ))lay onr part in 
establishing her freedom.” 

"The British Government has tried and I believe, Itonestly, to do what was 
possible under war conditions”, proceeded Sir George Schusier. The British Govern- 
roent said that they could not, pending an agreement, set up a new constitution, 
but they desired, within the framework of the existing constitution, to set up an 
Executive Government which was really representative of the Indian people. It was 
a great advance which was made last year, but that was not enough. Many 
political leaders would not join as members of the Executive Council. 'J'hcy regarded 
it as subordinate to the Viceroy and not as a new Indian Cabinet. Sir fieorge 
Schuster, however, urged that another effort be made. Had they not a special 
opportunity now ? Here, in the British Government, an imiiortant step had been 
taken. The urgency of the war had justified an exceptional procedure in the 
formation of a Government. Would not the urgency justify a similar procedure in 
India ? He suggested the setting up of a small War Cabinet, consistiiif of the 
Viceroy and Ministers without portfolio, charged with the general direction "of the 
war, leaving departmental responsibility unchanged to the existing Council. 

George Schuster continued ; ‘'Surely, there is some hope that the main 
politicftl le&uGrB^ ^would join such ii CabinGt. It would have an entirely new 
Bignincance. To join it would give a real share of power, and yet in no way commit 
them as regards the form of the final constitiition of India. Such a plan would 
face np to the urgent realities of to-day and the vital need for co-operation in tlio 
war effort of the British, the Muslims and the Hindus,” 

, iTnoa (Conservative) asked it Sir George had any idea whether 

leading Muslims would agree to this, and if they would not agree, would it not 
put the British Government in another false position. 

Sir George replied that he had no knowledge what leading Muslims would do. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “It is futile to expect that you could lay down 
any final fo^ of coustitution which would receive in advance the approval of 
MubIiiqb and Hindus. If only a start could be made, the whole controversy might 
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be leescned in fwvour of co-operation for the common purpose nod ^'ladiially a 
conatitutiona! basis for permanent co-operation could be evolved, 

“It is no use saying that India is already behind the war and basing the 
statement on the evidence of the How of recruits or the work of war factories or 
on the Jack of response to nationalist political agitation. What do these things 
mean ? A milion men in the army out of 400 millions ! Indians have always 
been ready to take work when work is available at reasonable wages, 't hat is not 
the spirit of energy and sacrifice, that is not the spirit of national unity which 
will see India through the war. They must have the spirit of energy and sacrifice 
whicli inspired China and Knssia—the spirit which carried on even to the point 
of the destruction of their cherished homes if that was the only way to defeat the 
enemy. It is blindness to expect such a spirit, unless you had a real National 
Government leading it." 

H, of Commons—Second Day—25th. February 1942 
sir Stafford Cripps’ Reply 

On the nex day, the 25th. February, after Mr. I'ethwick Lawrence (Labour), 
had stated that the debate had emphasised the essential unity of the nation, 
Sir Stafford Cripps rose to rei)ly. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Stafford made his first speech ns the new Lender 
of the House. "In all sincerity, I am most anxious to make tlic criticism, 
and co-operation of the Members of Parliament fruitful from the view 
of our joint effort to win the war,” said Stafford. ‘T shall regard my position 
as Leader of Uie House as having for its object the interpretation of the views 
of the House to the War Cabinet (Hear, hear), and also the views of the 
War Cabinet to the House. 

But there is one matter which all members of the House will 'bear in mind. 
We _ have to work out our solutions together and both sides or all views and 
opinions must compromise in the eventual working of our common policy and 
action which is to be put into operation. There are some who wish for rapid and 
violent progress, some perhaps even in the Cabinet itself and they cannot have 
all thay wish. But no more can those who desire to remain static have their 
wish lither (Cheers). One side must go forward just as the other roust hold 
itself back it we are to march forward along the common front. I have been in 
the past n critic myself of many things and Governments and I fully appreciate 
that both critics and supi'orters alike are out to help to win this war and to make 
each one in his own way, that contribution which he best feels able to make to the 
united war effort.” 

15ir Stafford, continuing, said : ‘‘Perhaps it may be that with a totnlilaviaii 
Parliament, the conduct of the war might be easier for those who are in charge 
of it. But wo are fighting for something different from totalitarianism and for 
something that we believe to be better. If, however, we are determined to preserve 
and use to the full our machinery of demoerucy, we must not be afraid to 

examine its workings (Hear, hear), with a view to creating from it a maeliine of 
maximum eflieiency for our purpose, whether that purpose be victory in the 
present or reconstruction in the future. We must no more allow deficienccs or 
antiquated methods to interfere with our democratic maeliine than we must with 
our military machine and I am certain we can make this House of Commons 
an even greater and more inspiring body for the people of this country than it 

has ever been in its history if we are prepared to adapt our methods and our 
mentalily to the urgent needs of the present times.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps continued, "The Prime Minister, in opening this debate, 
had Btiessecl the darkness 'in the present stage of the war. Despite ifie gallantry 
of the many Allies who are helping ns to-day in the Far East—the Dutch, the 
Chinese and the Americans—it is "rightly siressed that the added onslaught of the 
Japanese to the already eiiormoiiB effort of Germany and her satellite Powers has 
cast upon us a burden that is heavier than any which we have yet borne. It is 

not the last straw. And it will not break the back of the Biitish people (Cheers). 

We are no less confident to-day of our ultimate victory hut for weeks, it may bo 
for months, we shall pass through times of acute anxiety and difficulty. And it is 
because of this present state of affairs and the prospect of the coming months 
that we must brace ourselves in that effort for victory.” 

Sir Stafford proceeded, “Now the great majority of the people of this country 
have been working their hardest in their various spheres to give every help they 
could. But there still remains a minority I of people who appear to regard their 
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personal interests in a manner which is not consonant with the totality of effort 
which is required if we are to coma throu{'h the present difficulties with success. 

“The Government propose to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent abuse of the wishes of the majority of the people by any small or selfish 
group. Such incidents as dog racing and boxing displays amongst them are 
completely out of accord (Loud cheers) with the true spirit and determination of 
the people in this crisis of their history and steps will be taken to see that such 
and similar activities are no longer allowed to impede the solid and serious intention 
of the country to achieve victory. Personal extravagance must be eliminated 
together with every other form of wastage, small or large, and all unnecessary 
expenditure. In the realm of war effort itself, no person can be allowed to stand 
in the way of efficiency or swiftness of production and we must, without regard 
to the interests of individuals, key up the tempo of our war effort on every side. 

"A number of members have commented in this regard on the presentation of 
home news on tlie wireless, and have stressed the need for giving the public as 
true a picture of the events as possible wliilst, of course, guarding against disclosure 
of facts wliich would he of assistance to the enemy in the prosecution of the war. 

"The Government arc wholly in accord with the necessity for presenting a true 
picture to the people, because they are confident that the people of this country 
are firm and courageous enough to face facts, however unpleasant they may be. 
At the same time, tlie House will, of course, realise that care must bo taken not 
to create an atmoshphero of undiluted depression when events are temporarily 
against us. We must stress, throughout, our absolute conviction of our ultimate 
sneecss provided everyone of us (days our full part in its achievement. I will 
discuss with tlie Minister for Information the question as to what improvement 
can bo made in the presentation of home nows as it is now sent out over the wireless. 
(Cheers). 'T now come to the question which has vexed the minds of members from 
all sides of the House—the question of India. The Government are as much 
concerned, as is everybody else, with the whole question of the unity and strength 
of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten that country, and they 
very fully realise that it is important that this country should do its utmost 
in the present civeumstanoes, to make a full contribution towards that unity. I 
think, however, that it would not he profitable to debate so important and vital 
a question now in a partial manner. The Government hope that such a debate 
will be possible very shortly upou the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

"Tlie question of Colonial policy has also been raised. I am sure the new 
Colonial Secretary will reconsider the methods of colonial administration and 
the policies of the colonial empire. 

"Two further points about India were raised with which I should like to 
deal,” went on Sir Stafford. "Tiie first is the question whether the training of 
Iiidiaii troops has been adequate and the second whether industrial development 
has been adequate. So far as the question of troops is concerned, man-i)ower is 
available in India and training facilities are available too. Difficulty has risen 
over the question of equipment and as soon as that can be supplied, the number 
of troops can be iuerensed. 

The question of industrial development is one which Government regard 
as of great importance and, although there are diflioultics in view of the great 
eftbi't in production that has to be made in this country and in other parts of the 
Coramonwealth, I will enquire into the matter with a view to seeing whether 
something is necessary to be done to expedite that development. 

Sir Stafford Cripps dealt with the position in Malaya and said that it had 
been suggested that it was not right to send troops there at the last minute in 
order to try and save the situation, ‘’Had facts turned out otherwise, and had 
those troops not been sent, I wonder what would have been said in this 
House. (Cheers). There would have been universal condemnation of the 
Government for not making an attempt to save that most valuable base in the 
Pacific. Another question which has been raised is that of policy as to the conti¬ 
nued use of heavy bombers and the bombing of Germany. This Policy wau 
initiated at a time when we were fighting alone against the combined forces of 
Germany and Italy. It then seemed that it was the most effective way in which 
we, acting alone, could take the initiative against the enemy. (Cheers) Since that 
time, we have had an enormous access of support from the Russian armies who 
according to the latL:d news, have had yet another victory over the Germans 
(Cheers), and also from the great potential strength of the United States 
"Naturally, in such circumBtauces, the original policy has come under 
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raview, and it is indeed kept constantly under review. Government are fully aware 
of other uses to which our resources could be put and the moment they 
arrive at a decision that circumstances warrant a change, a change in policy will 
be made. Some doubt has been expressed at to whether there is that degree of co-ordi¬ 
nation of the tiu'eo Services through the Chiefs of Staff in the field which is satis¬ 
factory at the present time. No doubt as long as there are three Services tWe 
will be occasions when it may appear that co-ordination has not been 100 per cent 
but every eft'ort is being made and is continually made to improve that co-odina- 
tion. In the Libyan campaign, probably a higher degree of co-ordination than 
ever before 1ms been reached between tha Army and the Air Force. Everything 
possible will be done to increase that active co-operation.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps referred to the question raised by Sir Percy Harris about 
making public uowr regarding the Japanese treatment of civilians in Hongkong 
and Malaya. ‘ J think anyone who has followed the course of the Sino-Japanese 
war for the last four and a half years (Cheers) should have no doubt as to the 
sort of people against whom we are fighting in the Far East”, said Sir Stafford, 
“But so far as the rumours to which Sir Percy Harris referred are concerned he 
will realise that tliero are in this country many hundreds of thousands of people 
who are iiiliniatcly affected as regards the conditions through their relations and 
friends and it would neither be right nor kind to give any publicity to any such 
rumours until they cun lie completely siihstantiated. The Government have, there¬ 
fore, considered it right to encourage in any way dissemination of those rumours. 
Moreover, wo hope that whatever the conduct of the Japanese may have been in 
the past, they may show tliemselves now more humane and decent in their behavi¬ 
our to the captured populations and irrisoners. 

Dealing with production, Sir Stafford Cripps said ; "The Government are fully 
conscious of the most valuable t)att that the skill of the workers can play in 
assisting the management and they have already, in some cases, taken steps by 
setting up Workshop Committees in order to release this valuable co-operation. 
They are anxious tlmt this co-operation should be encouraged to its fullest extent 
throughout every industry in the country.” 

Discussing the points raised by members about Cabinet reorganisation, Sir 
Stafford said tlie new War Minister, Sir James Crigg, would sit in the House of 
Commons as soon as a seat could bo found for him (Cheers). The new Minister of 
State, Captain Lyttlclon, would exercise the function of supervision, .co-ordination 
and the giving of vigorous initiative over the whole field of prodiiolion, 

Kegarding the rc-lalionship between himself and Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sir Stafford Cripps said that he would deal with all matters conoeruiiig 
the busiucBs of tiie House and Mr. Attlee would, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, answer all other questions addressed to the Prime Minister. The War 
Cabinet exercised the fullest iiower of deliberation and -raembers of the Cabinet 
had every O)iportuiiity of forming independent views upon any question of strategic 
importance or any other question prior to the taking of decisions. As the Prime 
Minister had said, the responsibility was n joint and a real responsibility, "The 
Prime Minister, as the Minister for defence,” continued Sir Stafiord Cripps, 
“operates under the authority of the War Cabinet-end the Defence Committee and 
in every ease llie ofiicial decision is that of the War Cabinet itself”. It was the 
intention of the Goveriimejit to continue the Department Reconstruction but the 
precise arrangements as to the responsibility for its direction bad not yet been 
decided by tiio Government, 

Oonclnding, Sir Stafford said, “We are now passing through a period of diffi¬ 
culty and anxiety, to which there probably has been no equal in our history. We shall 
not be borne down by those dilBculties or worn out by those anxieties (Chrees), be¬ 
cause we are all constant and determined in our purpose to win through. In 
the hard months that lie ahead, the House can, and will, I am sure, give to the 
people of this country a great lead in determination, freedom and constancy of 
purpose.” (Cheers). 

The debate concluded and the House adjourned. 

H. of Commons—London—11th. March 1942 

Cabinet Plan for Indian settlement 

Me. CHURCHiLii’s Statement 

The following nilici.al statement on India was made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. ChurohiM on the 11th, March 1942 
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“The crisis in the affaire of India arising out of the Japanese advance hat 
made Britain wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader. 

“In August 1940, a statement was made about the aims and policy which 
we are pursuing in India. This amounted in short to a promise that, as soon as 
possible after the war, India should attain Dominion Status in full freedom and 
equality with this country and other Dominions/under a constitution to be framed 
by Indians by agreement amongst themselves and acceptable to the main elements 
in the ludian national life. This was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of minorities, including the Depressed Olassei, 
and our treaty obligations to the Indian Slates and to a settlement of certain 
lesser matters arising out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

“However, in order to clothe these general declarations with precision and 
to convince all classes, races and creeds in India of our sincere resolve, 
the War Cabinet have agreed unitedly upon conclngious for present and future 
action which, if accepted by India as a whole, would avoid the alternative dangers, 
either that the resistance of a powerful minority might impose an indefinite veto 
upon the wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might oe taken, 
which would he resisted to a point destructive of inteiual harmony' and fatal to 
the setting up of a new constitution. 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately tlie terms of this attempt by 
a constructive contribution to aid India in the realisation of full self-government. 
We are, however, apprehensive that to make a puhlic announcement at such a 
moment as this might do more harm than gooil We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonahle and practical measure of accetuance and 
thus promote eoiicentration of all tlionghts and energies upon the defence of the 
native soil. We should ill serve the common cause if »e made a declaration which 
would be rejected by the essetitial elements in the Indian world and which would 
provoke fierce coiistitntiotial atid communal disputes at a moment when the enemy 
is at the gates of India. 

■‘Accordingly we propose to send a Member of the War Cabinet to India to 
satisfy himself oti the spot by nersonal consttit.aiion that tlic conclnsions upon 
which wo are agreed and which we believe represent a just and final solution, 
will achieve tlieir ptirpnse. The Lord Privy tSeal and the Tjcsdir of the House, 
Sir StnffoTfl Crippa, has volunteered to undertake this task. Me carries with him 
the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and he will strive in their name, 
to procure the necessary measure of asseiit. not only fiom the Hindu majority, 
hut also from those great niitioriiies atnotigst which the Muslims are most 
numerouB and on nisiiy grounds pre-cmiiieiil, 

“'I'he L.oicl Privy Seal will at the same time consult with the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief on the military situation, beating always in mind the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, by every ’means in tlieir power, to 
shield the people of India from the perils which now heset them. We must 
remember that India has a great imrt to |)lay in the world strtigple for freedom 
and that her helping hand must bo extended in loyal comradesliip to the valiant 
Chitiese people, who have fought alone so long. We mnst remember also that 
India is one of the bases from which the strongest cotinter-blows mnst be struck 
at the advance of tyranny atid aggression. 

“ Kir Stafford Cripps will set out as soon as convenient and snitsble arrange¬ 
ments can be made. He will command in his task the heaitfelt, good wishes of all 
parts of the House, and meaiiwliile no words will be spoken or deliates held here or 
in India which would add to tlie burden he hss assumed in ids mission or lessen 
the prospects of good result. During Sir Stafford Cripps' absence froni Parliament, 
bis duties as Leader will be discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden," 


H. of Commons—London—28th. April 1942 

Crlppa Explains Breakdown of Indian Negotiations 
Mr. Amery’s Reply 

In the House of Commons, on the SSth. April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Lord Privy Seal opened the debate on bis niission to India {_See p. S57). 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, winding up the debate said: A 
48 
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iuat tribute baa been paid to Sir Stafford Cripps for eonapicuous ability and 
aincetity. and not the leaat, the pood temper with which he discharged his difficult 
niissiou. No more fitting ambaaBador could have been Bent, not only because of hia 
poBition as a member of the War Cabinet but also becaiiae his sending marked in 
a peculiar degree the unity of outlook and v>olicy with regard to India, which 
has been reached by the Government, and I might add, which has been reached 
by Parliament and public opinion in this country. I aay advisedly ‘reached,’ be¬ 
cause the mission and the unanimous policy for which Bir Stafford Grippe en¬ 
deavoured to seoure acceptance were not sudden improvisation to meet a critical 
external situation, the deathbed repentance of an unregenerate imperialist. They 
were the uaturai, and ii>deed, the inevitable culmination of the steady developnient 
during these last few years of thought and feeling about India and India's political 
aspirations. The Act of 1935, which was fiercely contested by us at the time, was 
a great piece of constructive statesmanship which might by now have carried 
India far on the road towards complete freedom, it it could have been 
implemented. . . . .... 

But we have all along, since then, moved beyond it. We no longer think in 
terms of India’s progressive advance towards full control of her own destiny by 
stages decided here and under the Constitution laid down by this House. We think 
instead in terms of India’s inherent right to that freedom under a Constitution 
of her own devising. It is heeaiise Indian leaders have, I think, not fully realised 
hitherto, or not fully believed in this change in our outlook and in its bearing 
upon their relatione both to ourselves and to each other, that mission of Bir 
Stafford Cripps has, I believe, been of such permanent for the future whatever 
its immediate outcome. The primary task assigned to Sir Stafford Cripps was 
to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of onr purpose. 

We had already declared, at the very outest, almost of the career of the pre¬ 
sent Government, that we wished India to attain the some full freedom ns is 
enjoyed by the Dominions and for that matter, by ourselves, and (o do so as soon 
as iiossible after the war under a Constitution of Indian devising. 'J'bat iiledge 
was subject only to slipulations. One stipulation was that the Constitution should 
provide for tile due tiiltilment of the obligations imposed on ns by onr historic 
connection widi India. 'I'lie other was that Constitution should carry with it 
the acceptance of the principal elements in national life. Indian political opinion 
was not prepared to believe that we really meant what we said. It read into the 
stipulation about the obligations, an intention to superimpose on the Constitution, 
conditions and safeguards, which would, in effect, make it no longer the Constitu¬ 
tion of a free country, to take back with one hand wliat he professed to give 
with the other. Again, it read into the stipulation about agreement a cynical 
acquiescence in the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the 
present regime in India, 

The main object of the draft Declaration was to set these suspicions at rest. 
The full meaning of Dominion Independence was set out in the rreamble in terms 
taken from the famous Balfour Declaralion of 19‘2G. Moreover, Bir Stafford Vripps 
has already pointed out tlie provision in Kection O. for settling by treaty all 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of resyionsibility from British to 
Indian hands and not only emphasised Indian equality of status, but expressly laid 
down that terms of the treaty should not restrict the power of the future Indian 
Union to decide its relationship to the rest of the Empire ; in other words, to 
restrict its de facto power to secede from the Commonwealth. How could we have 
gone further than that 'I 

Again, in order to meet the charge that we deliberately wished to pospone a 
settlement we put forward two siiggestions. One was that failing previous agree¬ 
ment between the leaders of Indian opinion and the principal communities on 
some other form of constitution-making body we would set up one defined in Sec¬ 
tion D of the Draft Declaration immediately on the cessation of hostilities. The 
other point is to answer the charge that we were giving minorities and more parti¬ 
cularly the Muslim element, a veto on all progress. '1 here was only one way of 
cultiiig the Gordian Knot—as Bir O. Schuster called it—and that was to tell the 
majority that they were free to go ahead and achieve full freedom without waiting 
for the minority. It was made equally clear to the Muslim minority—an element, 
I might add, of over ninety million people—that if they could not find the Cons¬ 
titution of the new Indian Union acceptable to themselves either at the outset or 
upon further reconsideration, they were not to be denied the prospect of an equal 
freedom. In this respect, we were only foUowiirg the familiar Dominion precedent. 
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The Canadian Federation was originally formed by four only of the present Pro¬ 
vinces. The others joined in the next few years. Un the other hand, hJewfound- 
latid has always remained outside. The Australian Commonwealth and the South 
African Union afford similar examples of making special conditions^ for entering. 
Or else standing out altogether. In the case of the India Act of 1935, it left the 
States free to stay out, but provided for the adhesion of a minimum number of 
States before the Federal provisions of the Act came into force. This restrictive 
provision also was practically waived in the draft Declaration. 

Our ideal undoubtedly remains an united All-India, including States as well 
British India, sufficiently united at any rate, to present a common front to the 
outside world. The unity which we have given India, the unity of law, of adminis¬ 
trative procedure, of economic and transport policy, is an achievement of which we 
have every right to be proud, but we vonid sooner see India, divided and free than 
keep her various elements for ever against us and against each other under a sense 
of impotent frustration. , , . 

The practical arguments for unity are undoubtedly overwhelming. I have 
little doubt that they would prevail if it were not for the deep-seated fear of the 
Muslims to which the Member for Horsham, Earl Winterton, eloquently referred, 
that their distinctive culture and way of life would be at the mercy of the perma¬ 
nent Hindu majority. The root of that tear which, as the Member for Aylesbury, 
Sir S. Reed, said we must banish, lies largely, I believe, in the assumption so often 
made that unity implies a Central Executive on the British model, an Executive 
responsible in theory to a parliamentary majority hut responsible, perhaps in fact 
to a party caucus behind the majority. Yet our British system, which we have 
developed in homogeneous country, is not necessarily the best suited to so complex 
a structure as that of India. Tliere is no sealed pattern of freedom. The United 
States, Switzerland, the former German-Austro-Unngarian Federation and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may all supply useful precedents for Indian states¬ 
manship to study. 

What, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more than new constitutional methods, 
is a new spirit of compromise. It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that 
the solution of the problem is tlieir own undivided responsibility and not ours, 
that both the right methods and the right spirit are most likely to emerge. Our 
main concern was to indicate a solution for the future, which left no doubt as to 
our own intentions, and we struck as fair a balance between the contending points 
of view as it was possible to attain. We did so because it was only in the light 
of a solution recognised as essentially sincere and fair, even if not wholly acceptable 
to any one section, that there could be any hope of co-oi>eration in the present of 
Indian political leaders, either with ourselves or with each other to face the crisis 
in front of India, Even so, it could only be ‘a question of cooperation, effective 
participation and active and constructive help'—to quote the language of the draft 
Delcaration—within the existing Constitution. It could not be a question of 
control free from the ultimate responsibility of Parliament here, exercised there 
through tlie Secretary of State and the Viceroy. It could not be that both for 
practial reasons, which have been given in connection with Defence by my Right 
Honourable friend, but above all, for the reason that there was no agreement 
as to who should exercise that control. 

The demand for National Government put forward by the Congress has been 
repeated in more than one speech in this House. But such a National Govern¬ 
ment would have been responsible in the last resort neither to Parliaraeut here 
under the existing Constitution, nor to an agreed, and what the Member for 
Walsall called, a fairly-balanced Constitution in India, but only to its own 
majority—a majority presumably of the Congress or, at any rate, of the Hindus. 
That demand whether made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues, or 
by the Congress was the one thing which the Muslims and other minorities were 
determined, at all costs, to reject. They were and are convinced that such a 
Government would, in fact, prejudge the whole future situation to their detriment. 
There was, therefore, never any question in our view of conceding that demand, 
because it was, in fact, if not in intention, a demand which precluded all agreed 
co-operation in India. 

Mr, Daviea ; Is not the Right Honourable Gentleman aware of the resolution 
passed by the Indisn Congress at Poona, where absolute assurance was given on 
the very point with which be is dealing—that the minorities would certainly be 
considered ? 

Mr. Amery : The minorities, unfortunately, did not accept the resolution. 
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Within the limits of the ultimate responsibility of the Viceroy and Parliament, 
who ill the matter are in a sense trustees for the future Constitution of India, 
Sir Stafford Crippa was niven the widest latitude. Indeed, as the House will 
have appreciated from the White Paper and from his own speech, he went to 
the utmost lenp;th in order to meet the wis les of the Congress. There was no 
more that he could ofTer. 

Sir Siaford Crippa has given the House a full and most lucid account of 
his negotiations and of the reason for their breakdown. I will not cover the 
ground again. Tlieie is only one point I would add, but it is perhaps a most 
significant and illuminating point in the whole story. Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
many thousands of miles to meet Indian leaders, in order to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment with tliein. liulian leaders in Delhi moved not one step to meet each other, 
either without him or in his presence. 

Tliey made no attempt to reach an agreement among themselves. The Con¬ 
gress demand for National Qovcronient was declared by its President to be the 
unanimous demand of the Indian jieople. Why then was no attempt made to 
afford evidence of the unanimity by bringing forward, in concert with the Muslim 
Iieague and oilier parties, an agreed proposal ? For tlie simple reason that it 
could not have been done. 'I'hat is an aspect of the situation wliieh we must 
face. We do not do so for tlie purpose of imputing blame to any Indian section. 
The Member for Walahall very truly said tliat it was by no means an easy 
matter for men, whose life had been concentrated in opposition to each otlier, 
to come to a speedy agreement. Even in this House we liad to be at war for 
many montlia liefore a National Government was secured. We have got to face 
this aspect, however, in order to realise why it was impossible for Sir Stafford 
Cripps to meet the demand for a so-called National Government. 

While the Cripps Mission failed on its immediate object in the wider sense, 
I believe, it has been very far from failure. It has been, if I may adopt an 
epigram of liis own, the epilogue of an old cliapter in wliich contending elements 
in India have attempted to atlsiu their ends by belabouring His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and also the prologue of a new chapter in wliich Indians are beginning 
to realise that the key India's problems is in their own hands Since Sir Stafford 
Cripps left India, Mr. Oandhi has summed up the poiiili quoted by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in a sniking passage, in which he has declared that the attainment of 
Inaepeiidence was irnpossiblp until Indians have themselves solved the communal 
tangle. The Declaration is, I think, a sufficient answer to tlie speeches which 
have been made suggesting that it is we who have exaggerated, if not invented, 
the communal issue. 

Mr. Davies (Merthyr Tydfil); Is Government accepting all that Mr. Oandhi 
says ? 

Mr. Awery : I do, because he says what I have spent two years in saying. Even 
more impo.taiit as evidence of the new approach are the resolulioiis which were 
passed at the statesmanlike instigation of Mr. Rnjagnpalachari. ex-Premier of 
Madras, by the Congress memhers of the Madras Legislature. By the first of these 
resolutions the All-ludia Congress was urged to waive its objection to the Muslim 
League’s claim for separation, if eventually persisted in, for the sake of removing 
every obstacle from the way of establishing a National administration. By the 
■econd, the National All-India Congress Committee was requested to permit an 
approach to the Muslim League, with a view to the re-establishment of Popular 
Government in the Madras Province. It would appear that this patriotic and 
courageous declaration has met with the disapproval of the Congress President 
and Pandit Nehru, It may be that their attitude will be sustained by the All- 
India Committee, which is to meet in the next few days. It would never have been 
taken but for the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Davies : How many were present when the resolution was passed ? Only 
82 out of 206 passed that resolution. 

Mr. Amery: No Thirty-nine out of 42 of them. At an^ rate, will any body 
suggest that it was an undesirable resolution, or that the desire on the part of the 
Congress members to gome to reasonable terms with their Muslim colleagues to 
re-establish a tree Government in their Province first and make progress with a free 
Government of India was wrong ? If only three had supported, I should honour 
them for doing so. . , r. 

It has been asked what ia precisely meant by the withdrawal _ of the Draft 
Declaration. What we have certainly not withdrawn is our main object and pur¬ 
pose, namely, that India should, as soon as possible, obtain full freedom under 
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constitutional arrangements of her own devising and suited to her own pecnliar 
conditions On the otlier liand the particular method which we suggest for 
arriving at a constitutional settlement, more particularly the present provincial 
basis both of setting up a constitution-making assembly and for non-accession, 
is not meeting with sufficient support for us to press it further. It may be 
that alternative methods might arise which might form a better basis for the 
dednition of boundaries and might give representation for smaller elements, such 
as Sikhs, whose natural aspirations we appreciate. It is for Indians themselves to 
improve on our suggestion if they can. As'regards the interim situation, the particular 
proposals made by Sir yiafford Gvipi)8, in order to secure the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Congress as well as the other )>olitical (larties have, of course, lapsed, but the 
Viceroy will, no doubt, always be willing to consider practical suggestions within 
the frame-work of Section {E) of the Itrafl Declaration put forward by responsible 
party leaders, more particularly if put forwanl ns the iVlember for Ince, Mr. (7. 
Macdonald, suggested jointly ami based on a broad meastire of agreement. 

It is, indeed, upon the agreement and initiative of Indian parly leaders that 
any fnrtlier advance must depend. 'I'he Meniher for Walsall raised the question 
of the desirability of re-estublisliing Self-Ciovernment in those Rruvinces in which 
the Congress has refused to esriy on. That, of course, is most desirable. It would 
have been a natural constquiucc"of the success of the Cripps Mission. 'Ihe door 
is open now and remains often. 

Mr. Macdonald asked what exactly did ‘the door remains open’mean. Suppose 
the Congress Rarly in those very Provinces agreed Iheniselves to carry on Self- 
Government, would the Puitish Governinenl agree? 

Mr. Aincnj: V(s, if in any of those I'roviintts the Congress Party are prepared 
to assume the ies| ousihtiilits of (iovciitment and give that help to the prosecution 
of the war. which ili(‘y liave doclarcd iliey wished to g'ito. we are only too ready 
to let them resume olhce under tlu.sc. conditions. 

Meanwhile, tlie Government of India must get on with the immediate task 
before it, I must make it quite clear that onr Dii.xieiy to secure a wider measure 
of active co-operation from the loliticat panics in iiutia Ity sending out Sir Stafford 
Cripps ill no way implies any lutk of confideuce in the atiiliiy or energy of the 
Executive Government of India. On the contiBry, His Majesty's Government 
have the most cuuifilete confideme in the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who has 
handled contiiuionsly a difficult situation with i.riidcnt wisdom, and whose vigorous 
initiative has been invaluable in everything beating on the eonduet of the war. 
That confidence extends no less to the existing Executive Council. I'he Indian 
members, who form the majority nf that (.kinncil, are men of high ability and 
experience in active politics, in adminislraiion and business. Their patriotic will¬ 
ingness to stand aside for utliers vvbo might command a greater measure of orga¬ 
nised political support is something that we liave sincerely appreciated, as they, I 
feel sure, recognise the value we attach to tlicir continued seivice to India at this 
critical time. 

What 1 liave said of Ihe Indian members applies equally to the European 
members and, indeed, to the whole of the adminisirative service. Indian and 
British, which have wrestled so ably with the innumerable problems carried by 
war conditions. 

The member for Ince and the Member for South-East Leeds, Major Miner, 
have made the suggcHiioii that Ihe work of the India Office might be transferred 
to the Dominions Office. I think that siiggcsliuu is based upon a very insufficient 
realisation of the work of the India Oflice. 'Ibc main work of the India Offica 
does not consist in controlling, restricting and interfering with India. Its main 
work is that of an agency in this country on behalf of the Government. 'Ihe 
Government of India have in peace, and even more in war. a great army to maiii- 
tain, part of it directly drawn from this country and largely equipped from this 
country. In order to secure from the Government of this country and to give what 
India needs, she requires a very consideriihle military staff. 

India has neighbours which made the foreign policy of this country a matter 
of vital interest to her. From that point of view, again, she has to have consider¬ 
able staff here to keep in touch with the Foreign Office and see that India's inter¬ 
ests are not negleeled. F'lirther, there is a vast range of economic problems which 
vitally concern India and with regard to whieh it is iniporlant to her to see that 
the policy of this country does not neglect Indian inierests. All these matters, if 
India were a Helf-Guveniiiig Doniinion, would still have to be carried on, but car¬ 
ried on by an enlarged High Commissionei’a Office, like the Qfficee of Auetralia 
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House and Canada House, But as long as the ultimate responsihility in these 
matters rests with the Seerelary of State they must be eonducted under liis imme- 
cliate eye, and he ie still what the Hi^h OommiesioneiB for Dominions are in that 
sphere, at any rate the chief agent and the representative of the Government of 
India and of the interests of India. 

Mr. Gordon MacDonald : This is a very important point. Is this beiny; put 
fwward as a conclusive argument? Are we to understand that the High Commis¬ 
sioner should not do what is now being done by tlie Secretary of State ? Would it 
not be right to remove tlie root cause of all the trouble, mistrust and suspicion 
and 80 give an indicaiion of our eiiicerity ? ’ 

Mr. Amery : The reason is tliat the Dominions Office, which deals with only 
diplomatic and not adtniuislraiive problems, could handle the problem of India if 
other matters were handed over to representatives of tlie Indian Dominion Government 
Meanwhile, to make an unreal pretence of the administration impossible that we 
were really changing the situation would be a mere sham and eamouflu<>e which 
would fall to impress any one. 

Major Milner : Has not India a High Commissioner here ? 

Mr. Amery ■. "Yes, for those economic purposes which are entirely within the 
discretion of the Government and Legislatiire of India, and they cover a wide 
held, but they do not cover the field of those matters which must, for the time 
being, still be the lesponaibility of the Secretary of State. 

To come back to India : We rely also no less upon the Commander-in-Chief 
bn- Archibald JVavell, and upon all ranks in the fighting services of India. Tlie 
Indian Army has a great tradition, of which those serving in it are justly proud 
In this war it has won new glory upon many a hard fought field. Side by side 
With it, its record has been shared by the troops which the Indian Princes have 
With their accustomed loyalty, placed unreservedly' at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. India’s younger services, the Eoyal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Indi^ Air Force, have already jiroved their quality and earned high commenda¬ 
tion from all whom they have served. It is upon these trained and inoperly 
equipped services, together with their old British and newer Allied comrudes in 
arms tliat India must rely for her defence whether on lier outer marc lies or in 
the case of actual invasion. In the latter event, the army can undoubtedly receive 
great help from the general body of the population. 

The steadfastness of the public in the face of danger and its eagerness to 
co-operate with the military authorities in every way including the whole field 
of civil defence, and to secure all information and in guerilla operations—all 
these things can be invaluable aid to the operating of the regular iruops. We 
,*re glad to believe that Indian f oliticai leaders are anxious to give that aid, even 
if they are not prepared to co operate on the lines which, in our opinion, would 
give the best resulis. All the same, it is to the trained officers and men ’ of her 
regular forces and their effective and adequate equiiuneut that India must look 
for her security now and in the years lo come. 'Jhese were mailers into which 
the Lord Privy Seal also looked during his visit to India and the information and 
the suggestions he has brought back will be of the greatest value to us. 


House of Lords—London—3rd. February 1942 

Meet Congress Halt-way 
Lobe Faringdon’s Speech 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords on the 3rd. 
February 1942 when Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government 
to what he called one of the most urgent problems of the present time. He 
complained of complacency, and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. 

Turning to the negotiations between the Viceroy and the Indian leaders 
Lord Faringdon deplored the fact that Bis Majesty’s Government should have 
mought fit to declare war on behalf of India without consulting the leaders of 
Indian public opinion. This, he believed, to be one of the most disastrous of the 
many unfortunate steps taken in regard to India since the outbreak of the war. 
A series of concessions had been oneifd by tlie Viceroy, who finally increased the 
size of his Council, giving the majority to Indian Members. But this offer-still 
seemed ineufficient to the Congress Party, for the very good reason, as the 
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Confjress Party had said in effect, that Indiana could not be expected to fight 
for other people’s freedom when it was denied to themselves. 

It was, Lord Faringdon said, one of tlie complaints of Indians that indue* 
trialisnt.ion of their country had been handicapped by the jealousy of English 
indiistriali.'its. India had paid handsome dividends for anything done for her by 
Britain and in addition to interest on something like a thousand millions sterling 
invested in India, that country paid annually something in the neighbourhood 
of 138 million sterling to tins country. It was a substantial sum. Britain was 
under a considerable obligation to India. 

Lord Faringdon referred to the apitalling poverty in India, and said that 
nevertheless Britain had been respouaible for what progress there was in India 
and for her education aud instruction in the art of government, and it was a 
complime'it to us that Indians should wish to model their political institutiona on 
those of Britain, 

It seemed very unfortunate. Lord Faringdon added, that His Majesty’s 
Government had not been able to make the promise of self-government for India 
more concrete. Unhappily, usefulness which the Atlantic Charter might have had 
in India was completely ruined by the statement by the Prime Minister that it 
did not apply to India. 

Lord Faringdon said that he wished to suggest some pratical steps towards 
ending the j)resent deadlook, the <ianger of which became so pressing in the past 
few months, underlined by the situation in Malaya, from w))ere one beard that 
the penple of the country took litde interest in the war. 

Lord Faringdon then referred to the foi'mcr Premier of Burma, U Saw, who 
spoke to him of the extremely diiiic.nlt position he (U Saw) would have to face 
if he returned to bis country without some concession. “Evidently, he was 
unable to take home at least some satisfaction of his moderate demands. He is 
now aeoused of plotting with the .Tapanese. We are not given details. It is clear, 
however, that it would bn the obvious thing for Japanese statesmen to approach 
disgruntled Burmese statesmen, particularly one in the outstanding position of 
Prime Minister. Whether he did a deal, or was in the process of doing a deal 
with the Japanese, we have not been told, but to call him a fifth columnist misses 
the fundamental issue, which is that wc have failed to gain the affections and sup¬ 
port of tiicse pco[iles.'’ 

“ The first of my suggestion,” I.oni Faringdon said, “ is that the Government 
shotild state unequivnctilly that it is their intention to give India self-government 
not an any future date, but now. It would seem that there are persons with 
whom Indian leaders would negotiate. Let these persons and the Government he 
prepared to completely Iiidiaiiise the Viceroy’s Council, incdiuling Foreign Affairs 
ami Defence Ijet them be prepared to treat such a council aa a Provisional 
Government, and let it be cart of the duty of that newly elected Council to take the 
necessary stops for the calling of a Consti iient Assembly or a constitution making 
conference Finally, I would suggest that the Government should say that, when 
this Assembly had reached a conclusion, the results of this Indian Constitution- 
making would be introduced into Parliament as a Government measure, to be passed 
through P.-irliament within at most, three years after the termination of the war.” 

l.oid Faringdon said that the Government had declared that if the two prin¬ 
cipal parties ill India would come to a settlement, the Government would ratify 
that settlement. But ihat was a somewhat unfair attitude. 'Ihe Muslim League 
which claimed to speak for Muslima had put on paper demands which clearly could 
never be accepted by the Congress. But the Muslim League in fact did not speak 
for the Muslims of India and it was important that peojile in Britain should realise 
that, and should not prevent an Inilian settlement bv playing into the hands of the 
Muslim extremists. It seemed that the Muslim League could not repreaent a 
miiiority of the Muslims in India, and its present plan for the partition of 
India seemed to him to be not only impractical, but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Faringdon concluded by referring to the statement by Pandit Nehru on 
January 23, which aeemed to him to be “ a declaration of absolutely primary im¬ 
portance, which His Majesty’s Government should meet half way,” 

The Maniuis nf Crewe, Leader of the Liberal Party, said that he could not 
help feeling that Lord Faringdon overstated the matter somewhat when he treated 
the Congress Party as the real representatives of India. Nevertheless, the demands 
of the Congress had not been prepared for engaging in any form of negotiation 
■whicli could he described as such. 

The Mai-quis did not think it possible to blame the Viceroiy for having started 
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a series of conversations between all the different parties, because if the Muslim 
T,eague were taken as representing the extrcfme Right, then the Congress could be 
said to represent the other side, More sober feeling had been expressed in 
Bombay. 

As to the demand that the Government should make a statement, he said 
that the powers of the Government in making statements were extremely limited 
as no Ministry could pledtre a future Government or Parliament by saying that a 
constitutional change could take place at a particular time All that the Govern¬ 
ment could do was to say what they were prepared to do so long as they existed. 

The Mai't)ui8 thought that the moat hopeful line of advance was by extension 
of the powers of the Indian provinces and limitation of the duties and functions 
of the Central Government as far as possible. 

'I'he speaker thought it was the desire of the Congress that suffrage should be 
universal, and hoped the Government would go as far as they possibly could to 
satisfy the real opinion of India and take action as soon as possible. 

Lord Wedgewood, in his maiden speec.h as a member of the Upper House, said 
that he wanted three things as far as India was concerned. Firstly, the disgrace of 
having the .Japanese overrun India must be avoided. Secondly, they should get 
total Indian help now. Thirdly, he wanted to see India friendly and free. 

Tjord Wedgewood asked the House to consider the manifold advantages of 
“ granting constitutions, province by province.” Ho said that he would have the 
Government recruit for the Indian army and workshops uyi to five million people, 
offering them, in the ChurcUilliaii manner, nothing, but blood and toil and tears 
and sweat for their co-operation. He would double the pay of every man in the 
regular Indian army, keeping half of it niitil the e d of the war and giving it to 
the solders in land, so that they would have something to fight for. 

The speaker concluded by asking tbe House to do sometiiing to break down 
the colour bar which was destroying the finest empire the world had ever known. 

Lord Siinkey said that the people of India were begging^ us not to keep India 
always in a state of tutelage. Not one could withhold the price for the magnificent 
help India has rendered to our fighting forces. The IinJiun army lutd been largely 
Indianisod. Would it not, lie asked, he wise to try some fin ther Iiuiianisation of the 
civil authority ? If the leaders of moderate opinion in India would put up a 
reasonable plan, acceptable to themselves and to the major Indian parties, they 
would have rendered a public service. 

Lord RnnkMllour (Conservative! asked how, after two years of the stress of 
war, the Viceroy, who had a task of immense difficulty, could be asked to carry 
out’such a programme as Lord Faringdou hud suggested. The Viceroy could not 
act without some Indian concurrence. One proposM put up would mean giving a 
blank cheque to the Congress and the other to the Muslims of vivisection of India. 

Lord Rankeillour added that the Viceroy had been asked to make gestures. He 
had made gestures. He had called Indian Members to his Council. He had 
freed political prisoners, and it had availed him nothing more than did for 
Britain the remittance of Southern Ireland’s debts and the handing over to them 

of profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 

promise of Dominion vStatus, and he wond-wed if something might not be done 
by transferring the great appararus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dominions Office, which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. 

Lord Hailey said that this was no time for manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. We should be as bold as we were in the case of Syria in making our 
declarations. It had been said that constitutional changes could not be carried 
out in war time, but the most monientoiis declaration in Indian history, that of 
11)17 was made during war. and the Mimtagu-Chelmsford Report was signed in 
1918! the most critical part of that war. It would, however, be exceedingly difficult 
to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what they were aiming at. The 
India Act of 1935 was the fruit of more careful and prolonged consideration than 
the British people had ever given to any Dominion or empire constitution. That 
constitution was the Federation of a United India. What place. Lord Hailey 
asked, was to be assiuned to the Indian States were we now to agree, at the instance 
of the Muslims, to divide up that united India. 

Lord Hailey thought that a satisfactory declaration by His Majesty’s 
Government, either giving the date or prescribing the method whereby the two 
perties in India could decide that they had arrived at a stage when a declara- 
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tion of that nature would help them to come together, would be a very itrong 
argument. 

Lord Hailey asked if the differences between the Government and the prin¬ 
cipal political parties in India could have impaired the war eHort. We had often, 
he said, been told that, but for these differences, India would have been far better 
prepared. But, he said, whatever had been the relations between the Indian 
Government and the British people, Indian political parties would not have been 
found ready to incur the expense of nieohanising a modern army. There was 
compelling urgency to end these political differences, and attempt some form of 
reconoilation if the war effort was not to be seriously impaired. He asked if it 
was not possible that the position could be readjusted by making the provinces 
themselves constituent units of construction in the Central Legislature. 

Lord Catto (Liberal) deprecated talk about Indians hating the British. ‘‘These 
people do not hate us. I am perfectly friendly with these political leaders, and 
for forty years. Lord IJailey was one of the best loved men in India,” 

Lord Catto added that India was blessed with vast resources in manpower, 
war material and manufacturing capacity, bnt her war effort had not been developed 
on a scale consistent witli those great resources. 'J’his ai)athy was mainly due to 
the existing political situation. Many Indian leaders still did not feel that this 
was their war, and without those men to house their fellow countrymen, it was 
difficult to bring home to the peoples of India the political situation and to get 
the maximum war effort. The apathy will coiitimie unless we can solve Qie 
constitutional problem and the promise of Dominion Status is fulffiled. Thera 
were, he said, only two things of real iinportance The first was that whatever the 
solution, it must, in fact, be Only Dominion Status. The second was that the 
Central Executive must be so constituted that it cannot be under the sole control 
of any one community. 


House of Lords—London—29th. April 1942 

Devonshire on Ciurps’ Mission 

The main object of the Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took- to 
India was to overcome Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior 
agreement among Indian politicians w.as a device to postpone Indian Self-Government 
declared the Under-Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, opening 
the debate on India in the Lords on the 29th. April 1942, He added, “I believe 
we have achieved a very valuable result in this direction.” 

The Cripps Mission had been wrongly interpreted in some quarters as an 
eleventh hour act of repentance in Britain, brought about by the war situation 
in India. “It was nothing of the kind. It was actually the continuation of a 
policy consistently pursued by the Britisli Government for many months 
indeed years.” 

The Duke of Devonshire continued : Sir Stafford Cripps found himself con¬ 
fronted with a number of conflicting claims from various leaders of Indian opinion. 
The Lord Privy Seal’s task was to find some means by which these differing' 
even conflicting elements could be brought together to determine their own future.' 
He went out with a Draft Declaration, framed with a view not only to seourine 
the agreement of as many sections of opinion as jiossible, bnt also- since we have 
been definitely accused of relying on liidian disagreement to perpetuate our rule 
in India—containing provisions which would prevent the refusal of a large minority 
to co-operate from holding up the majority in their demand for self-government. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps has told of the various stages of his discussions and' Bio 
difficulties which arose. On all minor difficulties he Iiad a'lsolutcly an unanswerable 
case. The difficulty arose in the division of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government here—how they were to be divided and 
proportioned. Sir Stafford Cripps got over that difficulty by offering to Indian 
political leaders seats for representative Indians on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Council, Ho was then confronted by a further less tangible and even more 
difficult problem. In modern practice the Commander-in-Chief in India is also 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, the one man who has functions and 
activities which may bring the two halves of his personality into active conflict 
The Indian demand was that the functions and activities of the C-in-C and Defence 
Minister should be divided, that bis political function should be transferred forth¬ 
with to Indian hands, while his military activities should remain untouched Any 
49 
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Bucb separation would be a very long and complicated operation and one which, at 
this critical moment of war, Would throw into utter chaos the whole gradation 
in India.” 

The Duke of Devonshire claimed that the Mission was not a failure. “I believe 
it has done very much to destroy suspicions both in India and elsewhere that we 
were not really in earnest when we said we wanted a united India enjoying self- 
government.” The Duke thought that the Mission had also had an educational 
value of the same character for some Indian txtliiicians. The lu'esenco of Indian 
representatives in Washington and Chungking was another instiun e of India’s steady 
constitutional advance. 

“India is not standing still. Its progress is a continuous one. I suppose that 
in the whole history of the world no nobler or more magnificent chance was ever 
offered than that of trying to create out of tlie vast sub-continent of India a free 
united and self-governing nation,” concluded the Duke of Devonshire. 

Referring to what ho called a “ technical breakdown ” Lord Crtwe, Liberal 
leader, said it never seemed to him that there was a hopeful ehauce that the De¬ 
claration would liiid immediate acceptance. Sir Stafford Cripps was the most suit¬ 
able choice and no responsibility for the breakdown devolved on him. Lord Crewe 
thought it incredible to suppose tliat Indian leaders—skilled and experienced men,— 
could have believed that His Majesty’s Government could possibly accept the abrupt 
and immediate change itivolved in their counter-proposals. The last word must 
rest as now with the Viceroy-in-Uonnc.il. The Oripps expedition was not a wasted 
effort. India’s constitution would work out well, but it must take some time to 
reach full growth. 

Lord Strabulyi said he was pu/.zled by tiie sudden failure of the Mission when 
it seemed on the point of success. ‘‘ We cannot leave things as they are. Oauada 
was able to develop her system of government slowly, but I do not think India 
can afford to day to remain as it is.” 

Dealing with Defence, Lord Btrabolgi thought that the British Government 
should have seized with both hands the offer by leading Indians to organise the 
people for the defence of India. He was of opinion that the new move should come 
from British and not from Indian politicians and that negotiations should be imme¬ 
diately reopened. 

Lord said that if agreement had been reached now, it would have 

been nothing short of a miracle, hut Hir Stafford Orippa had achieved something 
more important. He had established the sincerity of this country in the eyes of 
Indians and the world. 

Lord Hailey said the British Government had gone to very great lengths and 
had regained the political initiative which it had been thought we had lost, and 
we were now in a position to invito the co-operation of many Indian elements 
which hitherto had been deterred from associating themselves with us more fully. 
We had re-established our credit with the outside world. 

In Lord Hailey’s opinion, the breakdown had come because the Congress 
were not able to secure leadership for themselves. The other issues raised were 
merely a convenient method for obscuring that fact. Real progress was impossible 
until Indians themselves had further solved the communal tangle. 

The Earl of Warwich (Conservative), in bis maiden speech, said that the eman¬ 
cipation of India further than that proposed by the Government meant the banding 
over the population to only three pet cent of the population without auy reserva¬ 
tions at all. He urged the Govcnimeut to remind the Indian extremist that ‘‘even 
the most benevolent people have the right to be roused and that if is impossible for 
us to be forced to accept an agreement against good sense and reasonable judgment 
at a time of out most acute adversity.” 

Lord Ranheillor said that he would have been more anxious if the scheme bad 
been accepted because there would have been difficult and complex problems to be 
got over in future, whereas now they had been brought out and there was time tu 
discuss their solution. 

Lord Catto said the iiurpose or intention of the Declaration could not possibly 
be misunderstood and it was a sincere attempt to battle with conditions as they 
actually exist. Sir Staflbrd Cripps had grappled manfully with the difficulties. 
Unless the ideals for which we are working are soon brought to fruition, distrust 
would again arise. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) paid a tribute to Sir Stafford Cripps' strenuous efforts. 
He viewed with great anxiety the provision in the proposals that any province was 
free to vote itself out of the Indian Union. This, he said, would lead to the rais- 
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in2 of reeional armiaB and he was gravely concerned with the possible consequences 
of this policy. It would merely settle one minority problem and create a dozen 
ones " India must act as a unit and internecine conflict and war must be avoided. 
The Viceregal position means in fact that he combines ths role of a Constitutional 
Monarch with that of Prime Minister and a separation of these two functions must 
be an essential part of any funclioual change in the constitutional structure of India.-' 
The air had been cleared and he most earnestly hoped that fresh endeavours would 

™ Viscount Bennett, former Canadian Prime Minister, said there was ^thing in 
the Statute of Westminster which contemplates the independence of the Dominions. 
“There is nothing there that implies separation, hut there is a section m that 
Statute that expressly recognises that supremacy of this Parliament before any Domi¬ 
nion ever becomes independent. ,. . .. .- 

Lord Simon emphasised the sincerity with which the negotiations were con¬ 
ducted and tlie fact that the inherent complexities of the Indian political problems 
Ld been brought home to the world. -Indian political reformers have naturally 
tended to develop tbeir ideas for Indian Self-Government strictly upon lines that 
had been followed by British institutions. The British scheme of belf-Government 
is not the only scheme in the world. It does not follow that you will necessarily 
arrive at the best solution liy treating a model with which we are familiar as 
though it were a ‘sealeil pattern.’ The plan upon which we laboured so hard is 
rejected by the Congress for exactly the opptisUe reason for ‘he Muslim League 

re eoted it. which is a very significant and disturbing fact The difficulty can only 
hft solved hv exercise by India}i leaders themselves of the highest gifts^ of states- 
manship and goodwill. The British Goverunient will gladly do everything it can, but 
Indian politicians are right when they say that the responsibility for framing the 
constitution and getting over the diffieuUica must primarily rest with them. 

It would be a complete error to say that there was not a great deal of good 
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it is quite right to do, but you do not solve the problem. You create a new 
difficulty. The important tbinij in this new proposal of the^ Bntiflb Government 
is that it recognises that there is only one method, that is, leaving Indians to 
frame their own constitution. I do not see how anybody could go further than 
this In that plan we undertook to accept and to implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed. We selected the method of treaty, because there can be 

nothing more level between two partners than treaty.’’ ,■ ui . i . 

Lord Simon emphasised that a Brilish-framed scheme was liable to be rejected 
as an attempt to foist a constitution on India. On the other hand leaving the 
framing of the constitution to India left the British Government open to a quite 

unfounded charge that it was relying on communal cliffereuces and feeling quite 

safe that they would be unwble to ncLtf^vt' U-eir purposes. ‘"Ibeifoio, we offered 
the scheme of a constiintion-making body. We will strain every nerve, as the 
Viceroy does, to make the Ix'St orrai’gcmenl Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can he plainer from the Government plan than that it is not 
proposed and is not thought to oe possible to make coualitulional changes in the 
Government of India during the war.” There is no analogy between the responsible 
government in this country, by which the Commons could turn out a government 
ind the form proposed by the Congress, many of whose members are not in the 

Central legislature. . 

“You cannot have Responsible Government unless the Ministers are responsi¬ 
ble to somebody”, continued Lord Simon. “You would have a Congress majority 
placed in the Centre which cannot be removed and which is responsible to no 
body except the Congress organisation...! apologise for keeping your Lordships 
for so long. Ibis is a subject which fascinates everybody who has ever bad to 
deal with it. We must strive our very utmost to fulfil that which we have set 
out to do. ’ 

Referring to the Indian leaders’ declarations that come what may, the Indian 
people would never accept Japanese domination, the Lord Chancellor concluded, 
‘Tt may be out of these trials and tribulations that more light will come 
and, when it does, nobody will have more reason to rejoice than the British 
parliament.” 




